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OR,  LIFE  IN  SWBDEH 

PAET  L 


CHAPTBE  L 

MOEKlKa  DISPUTE  AND   ETElOirO  COKTEKTIOIT, 

"  Mt  sweet  friend,"  said  Judge  Prank,  in  a  tone  of  T6xa« 
tioD,  ^<  it  is  not  worth  while  readmg  aloud  to  you  if  you  ieejf 
yawning  incessantly,  and  looking  about,  first  to  the  right  stkd 
then  to  the  lefb ;"  and  with  these  words  he  laid  down  a  treiu 
tise  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  which  he  had  been  reading,  and  ro«& 
from  his  seat. 

**Ah,  forgive  me,  dear  friend!"  returned  his  wife,  **but 
reaUy  these  good  things  are  all  somewhat  indigestible,  and  I 
was  thinking  about  Come  here,  dear  Brigitta!"  said 

Mrs.  Elise  Prank,  beckoning  an  old  servant  to  her,  to  whom 
she  then  spoke  in  aa  under  tone. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on,  the  Judge,  a  handsome  strong- 
built  man  of  probably  forty,  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
^nd  then  suddenly  pausing  as  if  in  consideration,  before  one 
-  of  the  walls,  he  exclaimed  to  his  wife,  who  by  this  time  had 
finished  her  conversation  with  the  old  servant,  ''  See,  love, 
now  if.  we  were  to  have  a  door  opened  here — and  it  could  very 
easily  be  done,  for  it  is  only  a  lath-and-plaster  wall — ^we  could 
then  get  so  conveniently  into  our  bedroom,  without  first 
going  through  the  sitting-room  and  the  n^rsery — ^it  would 
indeed  be  capital !" 

"  But  then,  where  could  the  sofa  stand?**  answered  EUse, 
wM;h  some  anxiety, 

"  The  Bo£&  ?"  returned  her  husband ;  "  oh,  the  sofa  could  be 
wheeled  a  little  aside ;  there  is  more  than  room  enough  for  it." 

"  But,  my  best  friend,"  replied  she,  "  there  would  come  a 
very  dangerous  draft  from  the  door  to  every  one  who  sat  in 
the' comer." 
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**  Ah !  always  difficulties  and  impediments !"  said  the  hus- 
band. "  But  cannot  you  see,  yourself,  what  a  great  advan- 
tage it  would  be  if  th^re  were  a  door  hete  ?" 

''  No,  candidly  speaking,"  said  she,  ''I  think  it  is  better 
as  it  is." 

" Tes,  that  is  always  the  way  with  ladies,"  returned  he; 
"they  will  have  nothing  touched,  nothing  done,  nothing 
changed,  even  to  obtain  improvement  and  convenience ;  every- 
thing is  good  and  excellent  as  it  is,  till  somebody  makes  the 
alteration  for  them,  and  then  they  can  see  at  once  how  much 
better  it  is;  and  then  they  exclaim,  *  Ah,  see  now  that  is  charm- 
ing r    Ladies,  without  doubt,  belong  to  the  stand-still  party!" 

"  And  the  gentlemen,"  added  she,  "  belong  to  the  move- 
me:»\t  party;  at  least  wherever  building  and  molestation- 
making  comes  across  them !" 

The  conversation,  which  had  hitherto  appeared  perfectly 
good-humoured,  seemed  to  assume  a  tone  of  bitterness  from 
that  word  "  molestation-making ;"  and  in  return  the  voice  of 
the  Judge  was  somewhat  austere,  as  he  replied  to  her  taunt 
against  the  gentlemen.  **  Tes,"  said  he,  "  they  are  not  afraid 
of  a  little  trouble  whenever  a  great  advantage  is  to  be  obtained, 
;  But are  we  to  have  no  breakfast  to-day  P  It  is  twenty- 
two  minutes  after  nine !  It  realty  is  shocking,  dear  Elise, 
that  you  cannot  teach  your- maids  punctuality !  There  is  no- 
thing more  intolerable  than  to  lose  one's  time  in  waiting ; 
nothing  more  useless ;  nothing  more  insupportable ;  nothii^e^ 
which  more  easily  might  be  prevented,  if  people  would  only- 
resolutely  set  about  it !  Life  is  realh'  too  short  for  one  to  ble 
able  4o  waste  half  of  it  in  waiting !  !Five-and-twenty  minutes 
after  nine !  and  the  children — ^are  they  not  ready  too  ?    Dear 

Elise " 

I      "  1*11  go  and  see  after  them,"  said  she;  and  went  out  quickly. 

Jt  was  Sunday.  The  June  sun  shone  into  a  large  cheerful 
room,  and  upon  a  snow-white  damask  tablecloth,  which  in 
soft  silken  folds  was  spre^  over  a  long  table,  on  which  a 
handsome  coffee-service  was  set  out  with  considerable  ele- 
gance. The  disturbed  countenance  with  which  the  Jud^e 
had  approached  the  breakfast-table,  cleared  itself  instantly 
as^  a  person,  whom  young  ladies  would  unquestionably^  have 
called  "  horribly  ugly,"  but  whom  no  reflective  physiogno- 
mist could  have  observed  without  interest,  entel^d  the  room. 
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This  person  was  tall,  extremely  thin,  and  somewhat  inclining 
to  the  left  side ;  the  complexion  was  dark,  and  the  somewhat 
noble  features  wore  a  melancholy  expression,  which  but  sel- 
dom gave  place  to  a  smile  of  unusual  beauty.  The  forehead 
elevated  itself,  with  its  deep  lines,  above  the  large  brown  ex- 
traordinary eyes,  and  above  this  a  wood  of  black-brown  hair 
erected  itself^  under  whose  thick  stiff  curls  people  said  a  mul- 
titude of  ill-humours  and  paradoxes  hous^  themselves;  so 
also,  indeed,  might  they  in  all  those  deep  furrows  with  which 
his  countenance  was  uned,  not  one  of  which  certainly  was 
without  its  own  signification.  Still,  there  was  not  a  sharp 
angle  of  that  face ;  there  was  nothing,  either  in  word  or  voice, 
of  the  Assessor,  Jeremias  Munter,  however  severe  they  might 
seem  to  be,  which  at  the  same  time  did  not  conceal  an  expres- 
sion of  the  deepest  goodness  o£  heart,  and  which  stamped  itself 
upon  his  whole  being,  in  the  same  way  as  the  sap  clothes  with 
green  foliage  the  stiff  resisting  branches  of  the  Knotted  oak. 

"  Good  oav,  brother !"  exclaimed  the  Judge,  cordially  offers 
ing  him  his  hand,  "  how  are  you?" 

"BadT'  answered  the  melancholy  man;  "how  can  it  be 
otherwise?  What  weather  we  have!  As  cold  as  January! 
And  what  people  we  have  in  the  world  too :  it  is  both  a  sin 

and  shame !    I  am  so  angry  to-day  that Have  you  read 

that  malicious  article  against  you  in  the paper?" 

"  No,  I  don't  take  in  that  paper ;  but  I  have  heard  speak  of 
the  article,"  said  Judge  Frank.  "It  is  directed  against  my 
writing  on  the  cpndition  of  the  poor  in  the  province,  is  it  not  ?" 

"Yes;  or  more  properly  no,"  replied  the  Assessor,  "for 
the  extraordinary  fact  is,  that  it  contains  nothing  about  that 
affair.  It  is  against  yourself  that  it  is  aimed — ^the  lowest 
insinuations,  the  coarsest  abuse  1" 

"So  I  have  heard,"  said  the  Judge;  "and  on  that  very 
account  I  do  not  trouble  myself  to  read  it." 

"  Havp  you  heard  who  has  written  it  ?"  asked  the  visitor. 

"  No,"  returned  the  other ;  "  nor  do  I  wish  to  know." 
.    "  But  you  should  do  so^"  argued  the  Assessor ;  "  people 
ought  to  Know  who  are  their  enemies.  It  is  Mr.  N.   I  should 
like  to  give  the  fellow  three  emetics,  that  he  might  know  the 
tiste  of  his  own  gatt !" 

'    "  What  r'  exclaimed  Judge  Frank,  at  once  interested  in 
the  Assessor's  news—"  N.,  who  lives  nearly  opposite  to  us, 

b2 
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and  who  has  so  lately  received  from  the  Cape  hia  child,  the 
poor  little  motherless  girl  ?*' 

" The  very  same !"  returned  he;  "but  you  must  read  thig 

fiece,  if  it  be  only  to  give  a  relish  to  your  coffee.  See  here ; 
have  brought  it  with  me.  I  have  learned  that  it  would  be 
Bont  to  your  wife  to-day.  Tqs,  indeed,  what  prettv  fellows 
there  are  in  the  world !  But  where  is  your  wife  to-day?  Ah! 
here  she  comes  !  Good  morning,  my  lady  Elise.  So  charming 
in  the  early  morning ;  but  so  pale !  Eh,  eh,  eh ;  this  is  not 
as  it  should  be !  What  is  it  that  I  say  and  preach  continually? 
Exercise,  fresh  air — else  nothing  in  the  world  avails  anything. 
But  who  listens  to  one's  preaching  ?  No — adieu  my  mends ! 
Ah !  where  is  my  snuff-box  ?  Under  the  newspapers  ?  The 
abominable  newspapers ;  they  must  lay  their  hands  on  every- 
thing ;  one  can't  keep  even  one's  snuff-box  in  peace  for  them! 
Adieu,  Mrs.  Elise  !  Adieu,  Prank.  Nay,  see  how  he  sits 
there  and  reads  coarse  abuse  of  himself,  just  as  if  it  mattered 
nothing  to  him.  Now  he  laughs  into  the  bargain.  Enjoy 
your  breakfasts,  my  friends !" 

"  "Will  you  not  enjoy  it  with  us  ?"  asked  the  friendly  voice 
of  Mrs.  Frank  ;  "  we  can  offer  you  to-day  quite  fresh  home* 
baked  bread." 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  said  the  Assessor ;  "  I  am  no  friend  to 
such  home-made  things;  good  for  nothing,  however  much 
they  may  be  bragged  of.  Home-baked,  home-brewed,  home- 
made. Heaven  help  us !  It  all  sounds  very  fine,  but  it's 
good  for  nothing." 

"  Try  if  to-day  it  really  be  good  for  nothing,"  urged  she. 
"  There,  we  have  now  Madame  Edlette  on  the  table ;  you  must, 
at  least,  have  a  cup  of  cpffee  from  her." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  surprised  Assessor; 
"  what  is  it  ?  What  horrid  Madame  is  it  that  is  to  give  me 
a  cup  of  coffee  P  I  never  could  bear  old  women ;  and  if  they 
are  now  to  come  upon  the  coffee-table " 

"The  roimd  coffee-pot  there,"  said  Mrs.  Frank,  good- 
humouredly, "  is  Madame  Folette.  Could  you  not  bear  that?'* 

"  But  why  call  it  so  ?"  asked  he.   "  What  foolery  is  that  ?" 

"  It  is  a  fancy  of  the  children,"  returned  she.  "  An  honest 
old  woman  of  this  name,  whom  I  once  treated  to  a  cup  ol 
coffee,  exclaimed,  at  the  first  sight  of  her  favourite  beverage, 
*  When  I  see  a  coffee-pot,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me  as  if  I  saw 
an  angel  from  heaven !'  The  children  heard  this«  and  insisted 
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«pou  it  that  there  was  a  great  resemblance  in  figure  between 
Madame  Folette  and  this  coffee-pot ;  and  so  ever  since  it  has 
borne  her  name.  The  children  are  very  fond  of  her,  because 
she  gives  them  every  Sunday  morning  their  coflTee." 

"  What  business  have  cnildren  with  coflTee  ?"  asked  the 
Assessor.  "  Cannot  they  be  thin  enough  without  it ;  and  are 
they  to  be  burnt  up  before  their  time  P  There's  Petrea,  is 
she  not  lanky  enough?  I  never  was  very  fond  of  her;  and 
now,  if  she  is  to  grow  up  into  a  coffee  wife,  why ** 

"  But,  dear  Munter,**  said  Mrs.  Frank,  "  you  are  not  in  a 
good  humour  to-day." 

.  "  GUx)d  humour !"  replied  he :  "  no,  Mrs.  Elise,  I  am  not 
in  a  good  humour ;  I  don't  know  what  there  is  in  the  world 
to  make  people  good-humoured.  There  now,  your  chair  has 
torn  a  hole  in  my  coat-lap !  Is  that  pleasant  ?  That's 
home-made  too !  But  now  1*11  go ;  that  is,  if  your  doors — 
are  they  home-made  too? — will  let  me  pass." 

''  But  will  you  not  come  back,  and  dine  with  us  ?*'  asked  she. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  he ;  "I  am  invited  elsewhere ; 
and  that  in  this  house,  too." 

"  To  Mrs.  Chamberlain  W ?"  asked  Mrs.  Frank. 

"  No,  indeed !"  answered  the  Assessor:  "  I  cannot  bear 
that  woman.  She  lectures  me  incessantly.  Lectures  me! 
I  have  a  great  wish  to  lecture  her,  I  have  I  And  then,  her 
blessed  dog — Pyrrhus  or  Pirre ;  I  had  a  great  mind  to  kUl  it. 
And  then,  she  is  so  thin.  I  cannot  bear  thin  people ;  least 
of  all,  thin  old  women." 

"  No?"  said  Mrs.  Frank.  "Don't  you  know,  then,  what 
rumoiur  says  of  you  and  poor  old  Miss  Bask  ?" 

"That  common  person!"  exclaimed  Jeremias.  "Well, 
and  what  says  malice  of  me  and  poor  old  Miss  Bask  ?" 

"  That,  not  many  days  since,"  said  Mrs.  Frank,  "  you  met 
this  old  lady  on  your  stairs  as  she  was  going  up  to  ner  own 
room ;  and  that  she  was  sighing,  because  of  the  long  flight  of 
stairs  and  her  weak  chest.  Now  malice  says,  that,  with  the 
utmost  politeness,  you  offered  her  your  arm,  and  conducted 
her  up  the  stairs  with  the  greatest  possible  care ;  nor  left  her, 
till  she  had  reached  her  own  door ;  and  further,  after  all,  that 
YOU  sent  her  a  pound  of  cough  lozenges;  and " 

"And  do  you  believe,"  interrupted  the  Assessor,  "that  I 
did  that  for  her  own  sake  ?  No,  1  thank  you !  I  did  it  that 
the  poor  old  skeleton  might  not  fall  dt>wn  dead  upon  my 
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steps,  and  I  be  obliged  to  climb  over  her  ugly  corpse.  From 
no  other  cause  in  this  world  did  I  drag  her  up  the  stairs* 
Yes,  yes,  that  was  it !  I  dine  to-day  with  Miss  Bemdes. 
She  is  always  a  very  sensible  person;  and  her  little  Miss 
Laura  is  very  pretty.  See,  here  have  we  now  all  the  herd  of 
children !  Tour  most  devoted  servant,  Sister  Louise !  So, 
indeed,  little  Miss  Eva !  she  is  not  afraid  of  the  ugly  old 
fellow,  she — God  bless  her!  there's  some  sugar-candy  for 
her !  And  the  little  one !  it  looks  just  like  a  little  angeL 
Do  I  make  her  cry  ?  Then  I  must  away;  for  I  cannot  en- 
dure children's  crying.  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake!  It  ma^ 
make  a  part  of  the  charm  of  home :  that  I  can  believe ; — per- 
haps it  is  home-music!  Home-baked,  home-made,  home- 
music hu!" 

The  Assessor  sprang  through  the  door ;  the  Judge  laughed  * 
and  the  little  one  became  silent  at  the  sight  of  a  kringla,* 
through  which  the  beautiful  eye  of  her  brother  Henrik  spied 
^t  her  as  through  an  eyeglass ;  whilst  the  other  children  came 
bounding  to  the  breakfast-table. 

"  Nay,  nay,  nay,  my  little  angels,  keep  yourselves  a  little 
quiet,  '*  said  the  mother.  "  Wait  a  moment,  dear  Petrea ; 
patience  js  a  virtue.  Eva  dear,  don't  behave  in  that  way; 
you  don't  see  me  do  so." 

Thus  gently  moralised  the  mother ;  whilst,  with  the  help 
of  her  eldest  daughter,  the  little  prudent  Louise,  she  cared 
for  the  other  children.  The  father  went  from  one  to  another 
full  of  delight,  patted  their  little  heads,  and  pulled  them 
gently  by  the  hau*. 

"  I  ought,  yesterday,  to  have  cut  all  your  hair,"  said  he; 
"  Eva  has  quite  a  wig ;  one  can  hardly  see  her  face  for  it. 
Give  jrour  papa  a  kiss,  my  little  girl!  I'll  take  your  wig 
from  you  early  to-morrow  morning." 

"  And  mine  too,  and  mine  too,  papa ! "  exclaimed  the  others.' 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  the  fether,  "  I'll  shear  every  one  of 
you." 

All  laughed  but  the  little  one ;  which,  half  frightened,  hid 
its  simny-haired  little  head  on* the  mother's  bosom :  the  father 
raised  it  gently,  and  kissed,  first  it,  and  then  the  mother. 

"  Now  put  sugar  in  papa's  cup,"  said  she  to  the  little  onei 
**  look!  ho  holds  it  to  you." 

*  A  kind  of  fine  onried  ealM. 
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The  little  one  smiled,  put  sugar  in  the  ciip,  and  Madame 
Folette  began  her  joyful  circuit. 

But  we  will  now  leave  Madame  Folette,  home-baked  bread, 
the  family  breakfast,  and  the  mominff  sun,  and  seat  our- 
selves at  the  evening  lamp,  bj  the  li^t  of  which  Elise  is 
writing. 

TO  CSCILIA. 

I  must  give  you  {portraits  of  all  mj  little  flock  of  children* 
who  now,  having  enjoyed  their  evening  meal,  are  laid  to  rest 
upon  their  soft  pillows.  Ah !  if  I  had  onlj  a  really  good 
portrait — I  mean  a  painted  one— of  my  Hennk,  my  first-l^m, 
my  summer  child,  as  I  call  him — ^because  he  was  bom  on  a 
Midsummer-day,  in  the  summer  hours  both  of  my  life  and 
my  fortune ;  but  only  the  pencil  of  a  Correggio  could  repre- 
sent those  beautiful,  kind,  blue  eyes,  those  golden  locks,  that 
loving  mouth,  and  that  countenance  all  so  perfectly  pure  and 
beautiful !  G-oodness  and  joyfulness  beam  out  from  his  whole 
being ;  even  although  his  buoyant  atiimal  life,  which  seldom 
allows  his  arms  or  legs  to  be  qmet,  often  expresses  itself  in 
Hot  the  most  graceful  manner.  My  eleven-years-old  boy  is, 
alas !  very — his  father  says — ^very  immanageable.  Still,  not- 
withstanding all  this  wiloness,  he  is  possessed  of  a  deep  and 
restless  fund  of  sentiment,  which  makes  me  often  tremble  for 
his  future  happiness.  Grod  defend  my  darling,  my  summer 
child,  my  only  son !  Oh,  how  dear  he  is  to  me !  Ernst  warns 
me  often  of  too  partial  an  affection  for  this  child ;  and  on 
that  very  account  mil  I  now  pass  on  from  portrait  No.  1  to 

No.  2. — Behold  then  the  little  Queen-bee,  our  eldest 
daughter,  just  turned  ten  years ;  and  you  will  see  a  grave, 
fair  girl,  not  handsome,  but  with  a  rouna,  sensible  face ;  from 
which  I  hope,  by  degrees,  to  remove  a  certain  ill-tempered 
expression.  She  is  uncommonly  industrious,  silent  and  or- 
derly, and  kind  towards  her  younger  sisters,  although  very 
Inuch  disposed  to  lecture  them ;  nor  will  she  allow  an^  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  in  which  her  importance  as  ^*  eldest  sister  is 
not  observed ;  on  which  account  the  little  ones  give  her  the 
titles  of  "  Tour  Majesty"  and  "  Mrs.  Judge."  The  little 
Louise  appears  to  me  one  of  those  who  will  always  be  still 
and  sure;  and  who,  on  this  account,  will  go  fortunately 
ftrough  the  world. 
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No.  3. — ^People  say  that  my  little  nine-years-old  Eva  will 
be  very  like  her  mother.  I  hope  it  will  prove  a  really  splendid 
fao-simUe.  See,  then,  a  little,  soft,  round-about  figure,  which, 
amid  laughter  and  merriment,  rolls  hither  and  thither  lightly, 
and  nimbly,  with  an  ever-varying  physiognomy,  which  is, 
rather  plain  than  handsome,  although  lit  up  by  a  pair  of  beau- 
tiful, kind,  dark-blue  eyes.  Quickly  moved  to  sorrow,  quickly 
excited  to  joy;  good-hearted,  flattering,  confection-loving, 
pleased  vdth  new  and  handsome  clothes,  and  with  dolls  and 
play;  greatly  beloved  too  by  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as 
by  all  the  servants ;  the  best  friend  and  playfellow,  too,  of  her 
brother.     Such  is  little  Eva. 

No.  4. — Nos.  3  and  4  ought  not  properlj^  to  come  together. 
Poor  Leonore  had  a  sickly  childhood,  and  this  rather,  I  believe, 
than  nature,  has  given  to  her  an  imsteady  and  violent  temper, 
and  has  unhappily  sovm  the  seeds  of  envy  towards  her  more 
fortunate  sisters.  She  is  not  deficient  in  deep  feeling,  but  the 
understanding  is  slue^gish,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  her 
to  learn  anything.  ML  this  promises  no  pleasure ;  rather  the 
very  opposite.  The  expression  of  her  mouth,  even  in  the 
'  uncomfortable  time  of  teething,  seemed  to  speak,  "  Let  me 
be  quiet !"  It  is  hardly  possible  that  she  can  be  other  than 
plain,  but,  vrith  God's  help,  I  hope  to  make  her  good  and  happy. 

"  My  beloved,  plain  child !"  say  I  sometimes  to  her  as  I 
dasp  her  tenderlv  in  my  arms,  for  I  would  willingly  reconcile 
her  early  to  her  fate. 

No.  5. — But  whatever  will  fote  do  with  the  nose  of  my 
Petrea  ?  This  nose  is  at  present  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  her  little  person ;  and  if  it  were  not  so  large,  she  really 
would  be  a  pretty  child.  We  hope,  however,  that  it  vdU 
moderate  itself  in  ner  growth. 

Petrea  is  a  little  lively  girl,  with  a  turn  for  almost  every- 
thing, whether  good  or  bad ;  curious  and  restless  is  she,  and 
beyond  measure  full  of  failings ;  she  has  a  dangerous  desire 
to  make  herself  observed,  and  to  excite  an  interest.  Her 
activity  shows  itself  in  destructiveness ;  yet  she  is  good^ 
hearted  and  most  generous.  In  everv  kind  of  foolery  she  is 
a  most  willing  ally  vdth  Henrik  and  ]6va,  whenever  tney  will 
grant  her  so  mucn  &vour ;  and  if  these  three  be  heard  whis^ 
paring  together,  one  may  be  quite  sure  that  seme  roguery  or 
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Other  is  on  foot.    There  exists  already,  however,  so  much  | 
unquiet  in  her,  that  I  fear  her  whole  life  will  be  such ;  but  I 
will  early  teach  her  to  turn  herself  to  that  which  can  change  I 
unrest  into  rest.  ' 

No.  6. — And  now  to  the  pet  child  of  the  house— to  the 
youngest,  the  loveliest,  the  so-called  "  little  one" — ^to  her 
who  with  her  white  hands  puts  the  sugar  into  her  father's  and 
mother's  cup — ^the  coffee  without  that  would  not  taste  good — 
to  her  whose  little  bed  is  not  yet  removed  from  the  chamber 
of  the  parents,  and  who,  every  morning,  creeping  out  of  her 
own  bed,  lavs  her  bright  curly  little  head  on  her  father's 
shoulder  and  sleeps  again. 

Could  you  only  see  the  little  two-years-old  Gkibriele,  with 
her  large,  serious  brown  eyes ;  her  refined,  somewhat  pale, 
but  indescribably  lovely  countenance ;  her  bewitching  uttle 
gestures ;  you  would  oe  just  as  much  taken  with  her  as  the 
rest  are, — ^j^ou  would  find  it  difficult,  as  we  all  do,  not  to  spoil 
her.  She  is  a  quiet  little  child,  but  verv  unlike  her  elaest 
sister.  A  predominating  characteristic  of  Gkibriele  is  love  of 
the  beautiful ;  she  shows  a  decided  aversion  to  what  is  ugly 
and  inconvenient,  and  as  decided  a  love  for  what  is  attractive. 
A  most  winning  little  gentility  in  appearance  and  manners, 
has  occasioned  the  brother  and  sisters  to  call  her  in  sport 
"  the  little  young  lady,"  or  "  the  little  princess."  Hennk  is 
really  in  love  with  his  little  sister,  kisses  her  small  white 
han^  with  devotion,  and  in  return  she  loves  him  with  her 
whole  heart.  Towards  the  others  she  is  very  often  somewhat 
ungracious ;  and  bur  good  friend  the  Assessor  calls  her  fre- 
(juently  "  the  little  gracious  one,"  and  frequently  also  "the 
httle  ungracious  one,"  but  then  he  has  for  her  especially  so 
many  names ;  my  wish  is  that  in  the  end  she  may  deserve 
the  surname  of  "the  amiable." 

.  Peace  be  vnth  my  young  ones !  There  is  not  one  of  them 
which  is  not  possessed  of  the  material  of  peculiar  virtue  and 
excellence,  and  yet  not  also  at  the  same  time  of  the  seed  of . 
some  dangerous  vice,  which  may  ruin  the  good  growth  of  Gk)d 
in  them.  May  the  endeavours  both  of  their  father  and  me 
be  blessed  in  training  these  plants  of  heaven  aright !  But  ah ! 
ihe  education  of  children  is  no  easy  thing;,  and  all  the  many 
works  on  that  subject  which  I  have  8tu£ed  appear  to  me. 
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whether  the  fault  be  in  me  or  in  them  I  cannot  tell,  but  smaD 
helps*  Ah !  I  often  find  no  other  means  than  to  clasp  the 
child  tenderljr  in  my  =arms,  and  to  weep  bitterly  over  it,  or 
else  to  kiss  it  in  the  fulness  of  my  joy;  and  it  often  baa 
appeared  to  me  that  such  moments  are  not  without  their 
influence. 

I  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  not  to  scold.  I  know  how 
perpetually  scolding  crushes  the  free  spirit  and  the  innocent 
joyousness  of  childhood;  and  I  sincerely  belieye  that  if  one 
will  only  sedulously  cultivate  what  is  good  in  character,  and 
m^e  in  £i  instances  what  is  good  visible  and  attractive,  the 
bad  will  by  degrees  fall  away  of  itself. 
;  I  sing  a  great  deal  to  my  children.  They  are  brought  up 
with  songs ;  for  I  wished  early,  as  it  were,  to  bathe  their  souls 
in  harmony.  Several  of  them,  especially  my  first-bom  and 
Eva,  are  regular  little  enthusiasts  in  music;  and  every  even- 
ing, as  soon  as  twilight  comes  on,  the  children  throng  about 
me,  and  then  I  sit  down  to  the  piano,  and  either  accompany 
myself^  or  play  to  little  songs  which  they  themselves  sing. 
It  is  my  Henrik's  reward,  when  he  has  been  very  good  for 
the  whole  day,  that  I  should  sit  by  his  bed,  and  sing  to  him 
t^ill  he  sleeps.  He  says  that  he  then  has  such  beautiful 
dreams.  We  often  sit  and  talk  for  an  hour  instead,  and  I 
delight  myself  sincerely  in  his  active  and  pure  soul.  When 
he  kys  out  his  great  plans  for  his  future  life,  he  ends  thus: 
— "  And  when  I  am  grown  up  a  man,  and  have  my  own  house, 
then,  mother,  thou  shalt  come  and  live  with  me,  and  I  will 
keep  so  many  maids  to  wait  on  thee,  and  thou  shalt  have  so 
many  flowers,  and  everything  that  thou  art  fond  of,  and  shalt  ^ 
live  just  like  a  queen ;  only  of  an  evening,  when  I  go  to  bed, 
thou  shalt  sit  beside  me  and  sing  me  to  sleep;  wilt  thou^ 
not?"  Often  too,  when  in  the  midst  of  his  plans  for  the- 
future  and  my  songs,  he  has  dropped  asleep,  1  remain  sit- 
ting still  by  the  bed  with  my  heart  full  to  overflowing  with 
joy  and  pride  in  this  angel.  Ernst  declares  that  I  spoil  him, ' 
Ah,  perhaps  I  do,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  I  ear- 
nestly endeavour  not  to  do  so.  After  all,  I  can  say  of  every 
one  of  my  children  what  a  friend  of  mine  said  of  hers,  that 
they  are  tolerably  good;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  good 
chough  for  heaven. 

Tins  evening  I  am  alone.    Ernst  :s  away  at  the  District- 
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<Jovemor's.  It  is  my  birthday  to-day ;  but  I  have  told  no 
one,  because  I  wished  rather  to  celebrate  it  in  a  quiet  com* 
munion  with  my  own  thoughts. 

How  at  this  moment  the  long  past  years  come  in  review 
before  me !  I  see  myself  once  more  in  the  house  of  my  pa- 
rents :  in  that  ^ood,  joyiul,  beloved  home !  I  see  myself  oilce 
more  by  thy  side,  my  beloved  and  only  sister,  in  that  large, 
magnificent  house,  surrounded  by  meadows  and  villages. 
How  we  looked  down  upon  them  from  high  windows,  and 
yet  rejoiced  that  the  sun  streamed  into  the  most  lowly  huts 
just  as  pleasantly  as  into  our  large  saloons — everything 
•seemed  to  us  so  well  arranged. 

Life  then,  Cecilia,  was  joyful  and  free  from  care.  How  we 
sate  and  wept  over  "  Des  Voeux  T^m^raires,"  and  over  "  Feo» 
dor  and  Maria," — such  were  our  cares  then.  Our  life  waa 
made  up  of  song,  and  dance,  and  merriment,  with  our  so  many 
cheerful  neighbours ;  with  the  most  accomplished  of  whom 
we  got  up  enthusiasms  for  music  and  literature.  We  con- 
sidered ourselves  to  be  virtuous,  because  we  loved  those  who 
loved  us,  and  because  we  gave  of  our  superfluity  to  those  who 
needed  it.  Friendship  was  oiur  passion.  We  were  ready  to 
die  for  friendship,  but  towards  love  we  had  hearts  of  stone. 
How  we  jested  over  our  lovers,  and  thought  what  fun  it  would 
be  to  act  the  parts  of  austere  romance-heroines !  How  un» 
merciful  we  were,  and — how  easily  our  lovers  consoled  them* 
selves !  Then  Ernst  Frank  came  on  a  visit  to  us.  The  ru* 
mour  of  a  learned  and  strong-minded  man  preceded  him,  and 
fixed  our  regards  upon  him,  because  women,  whether  well- 
informed  or  not  themselves,  are  attracted  by  such  men.  Do 
you  not  remember  how  much  he  occupied  our  minds  P  how 
his  noble  person,  his  calm,  self-assured  demeanour,  his  frank, 
decided,  yet  always  polite  behaviour  charmed  us  at  first,  and 
then  awed  us  ? 

One  could,  say  of  him,  that  morally  as  well  as  physically  he 
stood  firmly.  His  deep  mourning  dress,  together  with  an 
expression  of  quiet  manly  grief,  which  at  times  shaded  hid 
countenance,  combined  to  make  him  interesting  to  us ;  never* 
theless,  you  thought  that  he  looked  too  stem,  and  I  very  soon 
lost  in  his  presence  my  accustomed  gaiety.  Whenever  his 
dark  grave  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me,  I  was  conscious  that 
they  possessed  a  half-bewitching,  half-oppressive  power  ovef 
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me ;  I  felt  myself  happy  because  of  it,  yet  at  tUe  same  tim^ 
filled  with  anxiety ;  my  very  action  was  constrained,  my  hands 
became  cold  and  did  everything  blunderingly,  nor  ever  did  I 
speak  so  stupidly  as  when  I  observed  that  he  listened.  Aunt 
Lisette  gave  me  one  day  this  maxim :  "  My  dear,  remember 
what  I  now  tell  thee :  if  a  man  thinks  that  thou  art  a  fool,  it 
does  not  injure  thee  the  least  in  his  opinion ;  but  if  he  once 
thinks  that  thou  considerest  him  a  fool,  then  art  thou  lost  for 
ever  with  him !"  With  the  last  it  may  be  just  as  it  will — I 
have  heard  a  clever  young  man  declare  that  it  would  operate 
upon  him  like  salt  on  fire — however,  this  is  certain,  that  the 
first  part  of  Aunt  Lisette's  maxim  is  correct,  since  my  stupi- 
dity m  Ernst's  presence  did  not  injure  me  at  all  in  his  opi« 
nion,  and  when  he  was  kind  and  gentle,  how  inexpressibly 
agreeable  he  was ! 

His  influence  over  me  became  greater  each  succeeding 
day:  I  seemed  to  live  continually  under  his  eyes ;  when  they 
beamed  on  me  in  kindness,  it  was  as  if  a  spring  breeze  passed 
through  my  soul ;  and  if  his  glance  was  graver  than  common, 
I  became  still,  and  out  of  spirits.  It  seemed  to  me  at  times 
— and  it  is  so  even  to  this  very  day — ^that  if  this  clear  and 
wonderfully  penetrating  glance  were  only  once,  and  with  its 
full  power,  riveted  upon  me,  my  very  heart  would  cease  to 
beat.  Yet  after  all,  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  loved  him.  I 
hardly  think  I  did ;  for  when  he  was  absent  I  then  seemed 
to  breathe  so  freely,  yet  at  the  same  time,  I  would  have  saved 
hiB  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  own. 

In  several  respects  we  had  no  sympathies  in  common.  He 
had  no  taste  for  music,  which  I  loved  passionately ;  and  in 
reading  too  our  feelings  were  so  different.  He  yawned  over 
my  favourite  romances,  nay  he  even  sometimes  would  laugh 
when  I  was  at  the  point  of  bursting  into  tears ;  I,  on  the 
contrarv,  yawned  over  his  useful  and  learned  books,  and 
found  them  more  tedious  than  I  could  express.  The  world 
of  imagination  in  which  my  thoughts  delighted  to  exercise 
themsdves,  he  valued  not  in  the  least,  whilst  the  burdensome 
actuality  which  he  always  was  seelang  for  in  life,  had  no 
charm  for  me.  Nevertheless  there  were  many  points  in 
which  we  accorded — ^these  espedally  were  questions  of  morals 
-"-and  whenever  this  was  the  case,  it  afforded  both  of  us  great; 
pleasure. 
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And  now  came  the  time,  CecOia,  in  which  you  left  me 
when  our  fates  separated  themselves,  although  our  hearts 
did  not. 

One  day  there  were  many  strangers  with  us ;  and  in  the 
afternoon!  played  at  shuttlecock  with  young  cousin  EmD, 
to  whom  we  were  so  kind,  and  who  deserved  our  kindness  so 
well.  How  it  happened  I  cannot  tell,  but  before  long  Ernst 
took  his  place,  and  was  my  partner  in  the  game.  He  looked 
unusually  animated,  and  I  &lt  myself  more  at  ease  with  him 
than  common.  He  threw  the  shuttlecock  excellently,  and 
with  a  firm  hand,  but  always  let  it  fly  a  little  way  beyond  me, 
■o  that  I  was  obliged  to  step  back  a  few  paces  each  time  to 
catch  it,  and  thus  unconsciously  to  myself  was  I  driven,  in 
the  merry  sport,  through  a  long  suite  of  rooms,  till  we  came 
at  last  to  one  where  we  were  quite  alone,  and  a  long  way  from 
the  company.  All  at  once  then  Ernst  left  off  hb  play,  and  a 
change  was  visible  win  his  whole  countenance.  1  augured 
something  amiss,  and  would  gladly  have  sprung  far,  far  away, 
but  I  felt  powerless ;  and  then  Enist  spoke  so  from  his  heart, 
so  fervently,  and  with  such  deep  tenderness,  that  he  took  my 
heart  at  once  to  himself.  I  laid  my  hand,  although  trem* 
blingly,  in  his,  and,  almost  without  knowing  what  I  did,  con* 
sented  to  go  through  nfe  by  his  side. 

I  had  just  then  passed  my  nineteenth  year ;  and  my  beloved 
parents  sanctioned  the  union  of  their  daughter  with  a  man  so 
respectable  and  so  universally  esteemed,  and  one,  moreover, 
whom  everybody  prophesied  would  one  day  rise  to  the  highest 
eminences  of  the  state — ^and  Ernst,  whose  nature  it  was  to 
accomplish  everything  rapidly  which  he  imdertook,  managed 
it  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  our  marriage  was  celebratea. 

At  the  same  time  some  members  of  my  family  thought  that 
by  this  imion  I  had  descended  a  step.  I  thought  not ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  very  reverse,  I  was  of  high  birth,  had 
several  not  undistinguished  family  connexions,  and  was 
brought  up  in  a  brilHant  circle,  in  all  the  superficial  accom- 
plishments of  the  day,  amid  superfluit;^  and  thoughtlessness. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  shaped  out  his  own  course  in  life, 
who,  by  his  own  honest  endeavours,  and  through  many  self- 
denials,  had  raised  his  father's  house  from  its  depressed  con- 
dition, and  bad  made  the  future  prospects  of  his  mother  and 
sister  comfortable  and  secure :  he  was  a  man  self-dependent^ 
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^uprij^-ht,  and  good — yes,  good,  and  that  I  discover  mope  "and 
more  the  deeper  knowledge  I  obtain  of  his  true  character, 
even -though  the  outward  manner  may  be  somewhat  severe-^ 
in  truth,  I  feel  myself  very  inferior  beside  him. 

The  first  year  of  our  marriage  we  passed,  at  their  desire, 
in  the  house  of  my  parents  ;  and  if  I  could  only  have  beeti 
less  conscious  of  his  superiority,  and  could  only  have  been 
more  certain  that  he  was  satisfied  with  me,  nothing  would 
have  been  wanting  to  my  happiness.  Everybody  waited 
upon  me  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  on  this  account  that  Ernst,  in 
'comparison,  seemed  somewhat  cold ;  I  was  the  petted  child 
of  my  too  kind  parents;  I  was  thankless  and  peevish,  and 
ah,  some  little  of  this  still  remains !  Nevertheless,  it  was 
during  this  very  time  that,  under  the  influence  of  my  husband, 
the  true  beauty  and  reality  of  life  became  more  and  more 
perceptible  to  my  soul.  Married  life  and  family  ties,  one's 
countiy  and  the  world,  revealed  their  tr?«e  relationships,  and 
ijbeir  holy  signification  to  my  mind.  Ernst  was  my  teacher ; 
^I  looked  up  to  him  with  love,  but  not  without  fear. 

Many  were  the  projects  which  we  formed  in  these  summer 
days,  and  which  floated  brightly  before  my  romantic  fancy. 
Among  these  was  a  journey  on  foot  through  the  beautiful 
^country  west  of  Sweden,  and  this  was  one  of  the  favourite 
schemes  of  my  Ernst.  His  mother — from  whom  our  little 
Petrea  has  derived  her  somewhat  singular  name — ^was  ol 
Norway,  and  many  a  beloved  thought  of  her  seemed  to  have 
interwoven  itself  with  the  valleys  and  mountains,  which,  as 
in  a  wonderfully-beautifiil  fairy  tale,  she  had  described  to  him 
in  the  stories  she  told.  AU  these  recollections  are  a  sort  of 
TOmantic  region  in  Ernst's  soul,  and  thither  he  betakes  him- 
self whenever  he  would  refresh  his  spirit,  or  lay  out  some- 
thitig  delightful  for  the  future.  "  Next  year,"  he  would  then 
exclaim,  "will  we  take  a  journey  1"  And  then  we  laid  out 
together  our  route  on  the  map,  and  I  determined  on  the 
di^s  which  I  would  wear  as  his  travelling-companion  when 
we  would  go  and  visit  "  that  sea-engarlanded  Norway."  AhJ 
there  soon  came  for  me  other  journeys. 

It  was  during  these  days  also  that  my  first-bom  saw  the 
light;  my  beautiful  boy!  who  so  fettered  both  my  love  and 
my  thoughts  that  Ernst  grew  almost  jealous.  How  often 
did  I  steal  out  of  bed  at  night  in  order  to  watch  him  while  be 
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tl^t !  Ho  was  a  lively,  restless  child,  and  it  therefore  was 
a  peculiar  pleasure  for  me  to  see  him  at  rest ;  besides  which, 
he  was  so .  angelically  loyelj  in  sleep !  I  could  hare  spent 
whole  nights  bending  over  his  cradle. 

So  far,  Cecilia,  all  went  with  us  as  in  the  romances  with 
which  we  in  our  youth  nourished  heart  and  soul*  But  fair 
other  times  came.  In  the  first  place,  the  sad  change  in  the 
■circumstances  of  my  parents,  which  operated  so  severely  on 
■our  position  in  life ;  and  then  for  me  so  many  children—^ 
cares  without  end,  grief  and  sickness  I  My  body  and  mind 
.must  both  have  given  way  under  their  burden,  had  Ernst  not 
-been  the  man  he  is. 

It  suited  his  character  to  struggle  against  the  stream ;  it 
was  a  sort  of  pleasure  to  him  to  combat  with  it,  to  meet  diffi* 
"Culties,  and  to  overcome  them.  With  each  succeeding  yeair 
he  imposed  more  business  upon  himself,  and  by  degrees, 
ithrough  the  most  resolute  industry,  he  was  enabled  to  brin^ 
back  prosperity  to  his  house.  And  then  how  unwearingly 
kind  he  was  to  me !  How  tenderly  sustaining  in  those  very 
moments,  when  without  him  I  must  have  found  myself  so 
utterly  miserable  I  How  many  a  sleepless  night  has  he 
passed  on  my  account !  How  onen  has  ne  soothed  to  sleep 
a  sickly  child  in  his  arms !  And  then,  too,  every  child  whicn 
came,  as  it  were  only  to  multiply  his  cares,  and  increase  the 
necessity  for  his  labour,  was  to  him  a  delisht — was  received 
as  a  gift  of  GU>d's  mercy — ^and  its  birth  made  a  festival  in  the 
house.  How  my  heart  has  thanked  him,  and  how  has  his 
«trength  and  assurance  nerved  me ! 

When  little  Ghibriele  was  bom  I  was  very  near  death;  and 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that,  without  Ernst's  care  for  me,  I  must 
•then  have  parted  from  my  little  ones.  During  the  time  of  great 
weakness  which  succeeded  this,  my  foot  scarcely  ever  touched 
the  ground.  I  was  carried  by  Ernst  himself  wherever  I 
would.  He  was  imwearied  in  goodness  and  patience  towards 
the  sick  mother.  Should  she  not  now,  that  she  is  aeain  in 
health,  dedicate  her  life  to  him  ?  Ah,  yes,  that  shomd  she, 
and  that  will  she  Alas,  were  but  my  ability  as  strong  aft 
my  will  I 

Do  you  know  one  thing,  Cecilia,  which  often  occasions  me 
great  ^uble  ?  It  is  that  I  am  not  a  clever  housewife ;  that 
I  can  neither  take  pleasure  in  all  the  little  cares  and  details 
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which  the  well-being  of  a  house  really  requires,  nor  that  1 
have  memory  for  these  things ;  more  especially  is  the  daDj 
carmg  for  dinner  irksome  to  me.  I  myself  have  but  little 
appetite ;  and  it  is  so  unpleasing  to  me  to  go  to  sleep  at 
night,  and  to  get  up  in  the  morning  with  my  head  full  of 
schemes  for  cooking.  By  this  means,  it  happens  that  some- 
times my  husband's  domestic  comforts  are  not  such  as  he 
has  a  right  to  demand.  Hitherto  my  weak  health,  the  ne- 
cessary care  of  the  children,  and  our  rather  narrow  circum- 
stances, have  furnished  me  with  sufficient  excuses ;  but  these 
now  will  avail  me  no  longer;  my  health  is  again  established, 
and  our  greater  prosperity  furnishes  the  means  for  better 
household  management. 

On  this  account,  I  now  exert  myself  to  perform  all  my 
duties  well ;  but,  ah !  how  pleasant  it  will  be  when  the  little 
Louise  is  sufficiently  grown  up,  that  I  m^  lay  part  of  the 
housekeeping  burdens  on  her  shoulders.  I  fancy  to  myself 
that  she  will  have  peculiar  pleasure  in  all  these  things. 

I  am  to-day  two-and-thirty  years  old.  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  have  entered  a  new  period  of  my  life :  my  youth  lies  be- 
hind me,  I  am  advanced  into  middle  age,  and  I  well  know 
what  both  this  and  my  husband  have  a  right  to  demand  fi*om 
me.  May  a  new  and  stronger  being  awake  in  me !  May 
God  support  me,  and  Ernst  be  gentle  towards  his  erring  wife ! 

Ernst  should  have  married  a  more  energetic  woman.  My 
nervous  weakness  makes  my  temper  irritable,  and  I  am  so 
easily  annoyed.  His  activity  of  mind  often  disturbs  me 
more  than  it  is  reasonable  or  right  that  it  should ;  for  in- 
stance, I  get  regularly  into  a  state  of  excitement,  if  he  only 
steadfastly  fixes  his  eyes  on  a  wall,  or  on  any  other  object, 
I  immediately  begin  to  fancy  that  we  are  going  instantly  to 
have  a  new  door  opened,  or  some  other  change  brought  about. 
And  oh !  I  have  such  a  great  necessity  for  rest  and  quiet ! 

One  change  which  is  about  to  take  place  in  our  house  I 
cannot  anticipate  without  imeasiness.  It  is  the  arrival  of  a 
candidate  of  Philosophy,  Jacob  Jacobi,  as  tutor  for  my  chil- 
dren. He  will  this  summer  take  my  wild  boy  under  his  charge, 
and  instruct  the  sisters  in  writing,  drawing,  and  arithmetic ; 
and  in  the  autumn  conduct  my  first-bom  from  the  maternal 
home  to  a  great  educational  institution.  I  dread  this  new 
member  in  our  domestic  circle  i  he  may,  if  he  be  not  amiable. 
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80  easily  prove  so  annoying ;  y0t,  if  he  be  amiable  and  good, 
he  will  be  so  heartilj  welcome  to  me,  especially  as  assistant 
in  the  wearisome  writing  lessons,  with  their  eternal  ^  Hen- 
rik,  sit  still  I"-— «  Hold  the  pen  properly,  Louise !"— «  Look 
at  the  copy,Leonore  I" — "  Don't  forget  the  points  and  strokes, 
Eva!" — "  Little  Petrea,  don't  wipe  out  the  letters  with  youp 
nose!"  Besides  this,  my  first-b^n  begins  to  have  less  and 
less  esteem  for  my  Latin  knowledge ;  and  Ernst  is  sadly  dis- 
contented with  his  wild  pranks.  Jacobi  will  give  him  instruc- 
tion, together  with  Kils  Gkibriel,  the  son  of  the  District-Gk)- 
vemor,  Stjemhok,  a  most  industrious  and  remarkably  sensible 
boy,  from  whose  influence  on  my  Henrik  I  hope  for  much  good. 
The  Candidate  is  warmly  recommended  to  us  by  a  friend 
of  my  husband,  the  excellent  Bishop  B. ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  his  actions  at  the  University  did  not  particularly  re- 
dound to  his  honour.  Through  credulity  and  folly  he  has 
/  run  through  a  nice  little  property  which  had  been  left  him 
by  three  old  aunts,  who  had  brought  him  up  and  spoiled  him 
into  the  bargain.  Lideed,  his  career  has  hitherto  not  been 
quite  a  correct  one.  Bishop  B.  conceals  nothing  of  all  this, 
but  says  that  he  is  much  attached  to  the  young  man ;  praises 
his  heart,  and  his  excellent  gifts  as  a  preceptor,  and  prays  us 
to  receive  him  cordially,  with  all  parental  tenderness,  mto  our 
family.  We  shall  soon  see  whether  he  be  deserving  of  such 
hear^  sympathy.  Por  my  part,  I  must  confess  that  my  mo- 
therly tenderness  for  him  is  as  yet  fast  asleep. 

Yet,  after  all,  .this  inmate  does  not  terrify  me  half  as  much 
as  a  visit  with  which  I  am  shortly  threatened.  Of  course 
you  have  heard  of  the  lady  of  the  late  Colonel  S.,  the  beauti- 
ful Emilie,  my  husband's  "  old  flame,"  as  I  call  hey,  out  of  a 
little  malice  for  all  the  vexation  her  perfections,  which  are 
so  very  opposite  to  mine,  have  occasioned  me.  She  has  been 
now  for  several  years  a  widow,  has  lived  long  abroad,  and  now 
will  pay  us  a  visit  on  her  return  to  her  native  land.  Ernst 
and  she  have  always  kept  up  the  most  friendly  understand- 
ing with  each  other,  altnough  she  refused  his  hand ;  and  it 
is  a  noble  characteristic  of  my  Ernst,  and  one  which,  in  his 
sex,  is  not  often  found,  that  this  rejection  did  not  make  him 
indifferent  to  the  person  who  gave  it.  On  the  contrary,  he 
proiessea  the  most  warm  admiration  of  this  Emilie,  and  has 
not  ceased  to  correspond  with  her ;  and  I,  for  I  read  all  their 
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letters,  cannot  but  confess  her  extraordinaty  knowlec[|^e  and 
acuteness.  But  to  know  all  this  near  is  what  I  would  mdeed 
be  very  gladj  excused,  since  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my 
husband's  **  old  flame"  has  something  of  cold-heartedness  in 
her,  fuid  my  heart  has  no  great  inclination  to  become  warm 
towards  her. 

It  strikes  ten  o'clock.  Ernst  will  not  come  home  before 
twelre.  I  shall  leare  you  now,  Cecilia,  that shall  I  con- 
fess my  secret  to  you  ?  Tou  know  that  one  of  my  greatest 
pleasures  is  the  reading  of  a  good  norel,  but  this  pleasure  I 
naye  almost  entirely  renounced,  because  whenever  I  have  a 
really  interesting  one  in  my  hand,  I  find  the  most  cruel  dif* 
ficulty  in  laying  it  down  before  I  reach  the  last  page.  That, 
however,  does  not  answer  in  my  case;  and  since  the  time 
when  through  the  reading  of  Madame  Be  Stael's  Corinne, 
two  dinners,  one  great  wash,  and  seventeen  lesser  domestic 
affairs  all  came  to  a  stand-still,  and  my  domestic  peace  nearly 
suffered  shipwreck,  I  have  made  a  resolution  to  give  up  aU 
novel-reading,  at  least  for  the  present.  But  still  it  is  so  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  have  some  literary  relaxation  of  the  kind, 
that  since  I  read  no  more  novels,  I  hare  myself— begun  to 
write  one.  Yes,  Cecilia,  my  youthful  habits  will  not  leave 
me,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  employments  and  prosaic  cares 
of  every-day  life ;  and  the  flowers  which  in  the  morning-tide 
cast  their  fragrance  so  sweetly  around  me,  will  yet  once  more 
bloom  for  me  in  remembrance,  and  encircle  my  drooping  head 
with  a  refreshing  garland.  The  joyful  days  which  I  passed 
by  your  side ;  the  impressions  and  the  agreeable  scenes — 
BOW  they  seem  doubly  so — which  made  our  youth  so  beauti- 
iiil,  so  lively,  and  so  fresh, — all  these  I  will  work  out  into  one 
significant  picture,  before  the  regular  flight  of  years  has  made 
them  perish  from  my  soul.  This  employment  enlivens  and 
strengthens  me ;  and  if,  in  an  evening,  my  nervous  toothach, 
which  is  the  certain  result  of  over-exertion  or  of  vexation, 
comes  on,  there  is  nothing  which  will  dissipate  it  like  the 
going  on  with  my  little  romance.  For  this  venr  reason,  there- 
fore, because  this  evening  my  old  enemy  has  plagued  me  more 
than  common,  I  have  recourse  to  my  innocent  opiate. 

But  Ernst  shall  not  find  me  awake  when  he  returna:  this 
I  have  promised  him.    &ood  night,  sweet  Cecilia! 
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We  will  now,  in  this  place,  give  a  little  description  of  the 
letter-writer— of  the  mother  of  Henrik,  Louise,  Eva,  Leo- 
nore,  Petrea,  and  Chibriele. 

Beautiful  she  certainly  was  not,  but  nature  had  ^ren  to 
her  a  noble  growth,  which  was  stHl  as  fine  and  debcate  as 
that  of  a  young  girl.  The  features  were  not  regular,  but  the 
mouth  was  fresh  and  bewitching,  the  lips  of  a  lovely  bright 
red,  the  complexion  &ir,  and  the  clear  blue  eyes  soft  and  kind. 
All  her  actions  were  graceful:  she  had  l>eautiful  hands — 
which  is  somethiug  pfa*ticularly  lovely  in  a  lady — yet  she 
was  not  solicitous  to  keep  them  always  in  view,  and  this 
beautified  them  still  more.  She  dressed  with  much  taste, 
almost  always  in  light  colours ;  this  and  the  soft  rose  scent 
which  she  loved,  and  which  always  accompanied  her,  lent  to 
her  whole  being  a  something  especially  mOd  and  agreeable. 
One  might  compare  her  to  moonlight ;  she  moved  softly,  and 
her  voice  was  low  and  sweet,  which,  as  Shakspeare  says,  is 
**  an  excellent  thing  in  woman."  Seeing  her,  as  one  often 
might  do,  reclining  on  a  soft  couch,  playing  with  a  fiower  or 
caressing  a  child,  one  could  scarcelv  fancy  her  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  large  household,  vdth  all  its  appertaining  work- 
people and  servants;  and  beyond  this,  as  the  instructor  of 
many  children :  yet  love  and  sense  of  duty  had  led  her  to  the 
performance  of  all  this,  had  reconciled  her  to  that  which  her 
natural  inclinations  were  so  averse  to ;  nay,  by  degrees  in- 
deed, had  made  these  very  cares  dear  to  her — ^whatever  con- 
cerned the  children  lay  near  to  her  heart,  whilst  order,  plea- 
santness, and  peace,  regulated  the  house.  The  contents  of 
the  linen-press  were  dear  to  her;  a  snow-white  tablecloth 
was  her  delight ;  grey  linen,  dust,  and  flies,  were  hated  by 
her,  as  far  as  she  could  hate  anything. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  with  our  historical  sketches. 

We  left  Elise  at  her  manuscript,  by  which  she  became  soon 
so  deeply  occupied  that  the  clock  struck  twelve  unperceived 
by  her ;  nor  was  she  aware  of  the  flight  of  time  till  a  sudden 
terror  thrilled  her  as  she  heard  her  husband  return.  To 
throw  her  manuscript  into  her  drawer,  and  quickly  undress, 
had  been  an  easy  th*jig  for  her,  and  she  was  about  to  do  so, 
when  the  thought  occurred,  "  I  have  never  hitherto  kept  my 
proceedings  secret  from  Ernst,  and  to-day  I  will  not  begin  to 
Qo  so ;"  and  she  remained  at  her  writing-table  till  he  entered 
the  room. 

C2 
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"  What !  yet  up,  and  "writiDg  ?"  said  Le,  with  a  displeased 
glance.     "  Is  it  thus  you  keep  your  promise,  Elise  ?** 

"  Pardon  me,  Ernst,"  said  she;  "1  had  forgotten  myself." 

"  And  for  what  ?"  asked  he.  "  What  are  you  writing  P  No, 
let  me  see !  What !  a  novel,  as  I  live !  Now,  what  use  is  this?'* 

"  What  use  is  it  ?*'  returned  Elise.  "  Ah,  to  give  me 
pleasure." 

"  But  people  should  have  sense  and  reason  in  their  plea- 
sures," said  the  Judge.  "  Now  it  gives  me  no  pleasure  at 
all  that  you  should  sit  up  at  night  ruining  your  eves  on 
account  of  a  miserable  novel ; — if  there  were  a  fire  here  I 
would  bum  the  rubbish!" 

"  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better,"  returned  Elise,  mildly, 
"  if  you  went  to  bed  and  said  your  prayers  piously,  rather 
than  thought  about  such  an  auto-da-fe.  How  have  you 
amused  yourself  at  the  Governor's  ?" 

"  You  want  now  to  be  mixing  the  cards,"  said  he.  "  Look 
at  me,  Elise ;  you  are  pale ;  your  pulse  is  excited  1  Say  my 
prayers,  indeed !  I  have  a  great  mind  to  give  you  a  lecture, 
that  I  have !  Is  it  reasonable — is  it  prudent — to  sit  up  at 
night  and  become  pale  and  sleepless,  in  order  to  write  what 
is  good  for  nothing  ?  It  really  makes  me  quite  angry  that 
you  can  be  so  foolish,  so  childish!  It  certainly  is  worth 
while  your  going  to  baths,  sending  to  the  east  and  to  the  west 
to  consult  physicians,  and  giving  oneself  all  kind  of  trouble 
to  regain  your  health,  when  you  go  and  do  every  possible 
thing  you  can  in  the  world  to  destroy  it!" 

"  Do  not  be  angjy,  Ernst,"  besought  Elise ;  "  do  not  look 
so  stem  on  me  to-night,  Ernst ;  no,  not  to-night." 

"  Yes,  indeed !"  replied  he,  but  in  atone  which  had  become 
at  once  milder,  "  because  it  is  two-and-thirty  years  to-day 
since  you  came  into  the  world,  do  you  think  tnat  you  have  a 
right  to  be  absolutely  childish  ?" 

"  Put  that  down  to  my  account,"  said  Elise,  smiling,  yet 
with  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

"  Put  it  down !  put  it  down !"  repeated  the  Judge.  "  Yes, 
I  suppose  so.  People  go  on  puttuig  down  neck  or  nothing 
till  it's  a  pretty  fool's  business.  I  should  like  to  pack  aU 
novels  and  novel-writers  out  of  the  world  together!  The 
world  never  will  be  wise  tiU  that  is  done ;  nor  will  you  either. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  is  as  well  that  I  have  found  you 
awake,  else  I  must  have  woke  you  to  prove  that  you  cannot 
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conceal  from  me,  not  eyeu  for  once,  how  old  you  are.  Here 
tlien  is  the  punishment  for  jour  bad  intention.** 

'*  Ah!  Walter  Scott's  romances!"  exclaimed  Elise,  receiying 
a  set  of  volumes  from  her  husband ;  '*  and  such  a  maffnificent 
edition !  Thanks !  thanks !  you  good,  best  Ernst !  But  you 
are  a  beautiful  lawgiver ;  you  promote  the  very  things  which 
you  condemn!" 

"  Promise  me,  only,"  returned  he,  "  not  to  spend  the  night 
in  readmg  or  writing  novels.  Think  only  how  precious  your 
health  is  to  so  many  of  us !  Bo  you  think  I  should  oe  so 
provoked,  if  you  were  less  dear  to  me  ?  Do  you  comprehend 
that  ?  In  a  few  years,  Elise,"  added  he,  "  when  the  children 
are  older,  and  you  are  stronger,  we  will  turn  a  summer  to 
really  good  ftccount,  and  take  our  Norwegian  journey.  You 
shall  breathe  the  fresh  mountain  air,  and  see  the  beautiful 
valleys  and  the  sea,  and  that  will  do  you  much  more  good 
than  all  the  mineral  waters  in  the  world.  But  come  now,  let 
us  go  and  see  the  children ;  we  will  not  wake  them,  however, 
although  I  have  brought  with  me  some  confectionery  from  the 
lady  hostess,  which  i  can  lay  on  their  pillows.  There  is  a 
rennet  for  you." 

The  married  pair  went  into  the  children's  room,  where  the 
faithful  old  Fin-woman,  Brigitta,  lay  and  guarded,  like  the 
dragon,  her  treasures.  The  children  slept  as  children  sleep. 
The  father  stroked  the  beautiful  curling  hair  of  the  boy,  but 
impressed  a  kiss  on  the  rosy  cheek  of  each  girl.  After  this 
the  parents  returned  to  theur  own  chamber.  Elise  lay  down 
to  rest ;  her  husband  sate  down  to  his  desk,  but  so  as  to  shade 
the  light  from  his  wife.  The  low  sounds  of  a  pen  moving  on 
paper  came  to  her  ear  as  if  in  sleep.  As  the  clock  struck 
two  she  awoke,  and  he  was  still  writing. 

Few  men  required  and  allowed  themselves  so  little  rest  as 
Ernst  Frank. 

CHAPTEE  II. 

THE   CANDIDATE. 

It  was  in  the  twilight.  The  children  were  playing  at 
"lana  eld"*  in  the  great  hall,  swarming  about  in  hoies  and 

*  Borrowing  fire;  a  Swe^h  child*i  pUj. 
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comers,  when  the  sudden  stoppm^  of  a  trarelling  carriage 
Icfore  the  door  operated  upon  the  wild  little  flock  much  as  a 
<8tream  of  cold  water  on  a  swarm  of  bees.  The  Queen-bee 
of  the  children-swarm,  the  wise  little  Louise,  sate  herself 
down  at  the  window,  and  four  other  little  heads  clustered 
themselves  about  her,  fervent  and  inquisitive,  and  almost 
pushing  her  away  in  their  impatient  zeal  to  get  a  peep  at 
the  arrival. 

It  was  a  gentleman  who  stepped  lightly  out  of  that  travel- 
ling carriage,  but  whether  young  or  old,  the  children  could 
not  see ;  this,  however,  they  saw,  that  their  father  came  quickly 
to  the  door,  shook  the  traveller  by  the  hand,  and  conducted 
him  into  the  house;  whilst  a  very  small  portmanteau  was 
carried  after  him.  Seeing  this,  the  little  swarm  hastened  to 
their  mother ;  to  whom  they  gave,  in  all  possible  degrees  of 
tone,  from  a  low  whisper  to  a  loud  annunciation,  the  informa- 
tion that  for  certain  "  the  tutor  was  come.*' 

Elise,  who  had  company  with  her,  calmed  with  a  "  yes, 
yesl"  and  "so,  indeed!"  the  excited  state  of  the  children. 
?rhe  Queen-bee  composed  herself  quickly ;  and  with  mildly 
silencing  looks  seemed  to  observe  that  she  had  somewhat 
forgotten  her  own  dignity,  and  seated  herself  quietly  and 
becomingly  among  the  "  grown  people,"  as  one  of  them, 
whilst  the  other  children  gathered  themselves  in  a  little 
group  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  whispering  and  wondering ; 
and  whoever  had  looked  at  them  might  have  seen  many  a 
time  Petrea's  nose  peering  forth  from  the  little  group. 

Judge  Frank  sent  to  announce  to  his  wife  the  arrival  of 
the  expected  guest,  who  would  be  introduced  to  her  as  soon 
as  he  had  completed  his  toilet.  Presently  afterwards  another 
messenger  came,  desiring  curling-irons  for  the  Candidate. 

"  It  is  a  blessed  long  toilet !"  thought  Elise,  many  a  time 
during  a  full  hour  which  elapsed  in  waiting ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  her  nose  more  than  once  during  the  hour  took 
the  same  direction  as  Petrea's. 

At  last  the  steps  of  two  gentlemen  were  heard  on  the  hall 
floor,  and  there  advanced  through  the  parlour  door  a  well- 
fchod  foot  and  a  handsome  leg,  belonging  to  a  well-formed 
though  somewhat  compressed  figure,  which  carried  gracefrillv 
a  twenty.year-old  head,  of  a  jovial,  comely  appearance,  with 
the  hair  dressed  after  tlie  newest  mode.    It  was  the  Can- 
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didate.  He  cast  a  glance  first  at  his  foot,  and  then  i^  fha 
lady  of  the  house,  whom  he  approached  with  the  moft  un- 
consisrained  self-possession,  exhihiting  the  while  a  row  of 
dazzlingly  white  teeth.  Odour  of  eau  de  Fortugal  difiiised 
itself  though  the  room. 

The  Judge,  who  followed,  and  whose  bearing  and  simple 
demeanour  contrasted  with  those  of  the  new  guest,  intro- 
duced the  Candidate  Jacobi.  Various  unimportant  polite 
speeches  were  made  by  everybody,  and  then  they  all  took 
their  seats.  The  ch^dren  then  came  forward,  and  made 
their  bows  and  curtseys.  Henrik  eyed  his  future  preceptor 
with  a  joyous,  confiding  glance ;  the  Queen-bee  curtseyed 
very  becomingly,  and  then  made  several  steps  backward  as 
the  young  man  seemed  inclined  to  take  the  great  liberty  of 
kissing  her ;  whilst  Petrea  turned  up  her  nose  with  an  in- 
quisitive saucy  air.  The  Candidate  took  the  kindest  notice 
of  them  all ;  shook  all  of  tliem  by  the  hand ;  inquired  all 
their  imnes;  looked  at  himBelf  in  the  gU»a.  and  i^anged 
his  ciu*ls. 

^  Whom  have  we  herep"  thought  Elise,  with  secret  anxiety. 
**  He  is  a  fop — a  perfect  fop  I  How  in  all  the  world  could 
Bishop  B.  select  him  as  teacher  for  my  poor  little 
children  ?  He  will  think  much  more  of  looking  at  himself 
in  the  glass  than  of  looking  after  them.  The  fine  breast-pin 
that  he  is  wearing  is  of  false  stones.  He  laughs  to  show  nis 
white  teeth.  An  actual  fop — a  fool,  perhaps !  There,  now, 
he  looks  at  himself  again  in  the  glass!" 

Elise  sought  to  catch  her  husband's  eye,  but  he  evidently 
avoided  meeting  hers ;  yet  something;  of  discontent,  and  some- 
thing of  trouble  too,  showed  itseSf  in  his  manner.  The 
Candidate,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  troubled,  but  reclined  penectly  at  his  ease  in  an  arm- 
chair, and  cast  searching  glances  on  three  ladies,  who  evi- 
dently were  strangers  in  the  company.  The  eldest  of  these, 
who  kept  on  sewing  incessantly,  appeared  to  be  upwards  of 
forty,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  remarkably  quiet,  bright, 
and  fidendly  aspect.  Judge  Frank  and  she  talked  much 
together.  The  other  two  appeared  neither  of  them  to  have 
attained  her  twentieth  year :  the  one  was  pale  and  fair ;  the 
other  a  pretty  brunette ;  both  of  them  were  agreeable,  and 
looked  good  and  happy.    These  ladies  were  introduced  to 
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Jaeobi  as  Miss  Evelina  Bemdes  and  her  adopted  daughters; 
Laura  and  Karin.  Laura  had  always  one  of  the  children  on 
her  knee,  and  it  was  upon  her  that  his  eyes  were  most  par- 
ticularly fixed.  It  was  indeed  a  very  pretty  picture,  which 
was  formed  by  Laura,  with  the  lovely  uttle  Gibriele  on  her 
knee,  decorated  with  the  flowers,  bracelets,  necklace,  in  short, 
with  all  the  pretty  things  that  just  before  had  ornamented 
herself. 

The  conversation  soon  became  general,  and  was  remarkably 
easv,  and  the  Candidate  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  his  part 
well  and  interestingly  in  it  whilst  speaking  of  certain  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  University  from  which  he  was  just 
come.  Elise  mentioned  one  celebrated  man  whom  she  had 
a  great  desire  to  see,  upon  which  Jaeobi  said  he  had  lately 
made  a  little  sketoh  of  him,  which,  on  her  expressing  a  wish 
to  see,  he  hastened  to  fetch. 

He  returned  with  a  portfolio  containing  many  drawings 
and  pictures ;  partly  portraits,  and  partly  landscapes,  from 
his  own  pencil;  they  were  not  deficient  in  talent,  and 
afforded  pleasure,  iirst  one  portrait  was  recognised  and 
then  another,  and  at  last  the  Candidate  himself  The  children 
were  ouite  enchanted,  and  thronged  with  enthusiasm  round 
the  table.  The  Candidate  placed  some  of  them  on  his  knee, 
and  seemed  particularly  observant  of  their  pleasure,  and  it 
was  not  long,  therefore,  before  they  appeared  entirely  to  forget 
that  he  v^tis  only  a  new  acquaintance — all  at  least  exceptmg 
Louise,  who  held  herself  TtLtherfiere,  and  "  the  baby,"  which 
was  quite  ungracious  towards  him. 

Above  all  the  pictures  which  the  portfolio  contained,  were 
the  children  most  affected  and  encnanted  by  one  in  sepia, 
which  represented  a  girl  kneeling  before  a  rose-bush,  from 
which  she  was  gathering  roses,  whilst  a  lyre  lay  against  a 
gravestone  near  her. 

"Oh,  how  sweet!  how  divinely  beautiful!"  exclaimed 
they.  Petrea  seemed  as  if  she  actually  could  not  remove  her 
eyes  from  the  charming  picture,  which  the  Candidate  himself 
also  seemed  to  regard  with  a  fatherly  affection,  and  which  was 
the  crown  of  his  little  collection. 

It  was  the  custom  at  the  Franks,  that  every  evening,  as 
soon  as  the  clock  had  struck  eight,  the  little  herd  of  children, 
conducted  by  the  Queen-bee,  withdrew  to  their  bed-chamber, 
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wUch  had  once  occanoned  the  wakeful  Petrea  to  S17  tbat 
night  WEB  the  wont  thing  Gkxl  had  ever  made :  for  which 
remark  she  received  a  reproving  glance  from  the  Queen-bee, 
accompanied  by  the  maxim,  **  that  people  should  not  talk  in 
that  way." 

In  order,  however,  to  celebrate  the  present  day,  which  was 
a  remarkable  one,  the  children  were  permitted  to  take  supper 
with  their  parents,  and  even  to  sit  up  as  bte  as  they  aid. 
The  prospect  of  this  indulgence,  the  Candidate,  the  pictures, 
all  combined  to  elevate  the  spirits  of  the  children  in  no  ordi- 
nary  dee:ree ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  Petrea  had  the  boldness, 
whilst  they  were  regaling  on  roast  chicken,  to  propose  to  the 
Candidate  that  the  picture  of  the  girl  and  the  rose-bush 
should  be  put  up  for  a  prize  on  the  breaking  of  a  merrythought 
between  them  ;  promising,  that  if  she  had  the  good  fortune 
to  win  it,  she  would  give  as  a  recompense  a  picture  of  her 
own  composition,  which  should  represent  some  scene  in  a 
temple.  The  Queen-bee  appeared  scandalised  at  her  sister's 
proDosal,  and  shook  her  little  wise  head  at  her. 

The  mother  also  violently  opposed  Petrea's  proposition ; 
and  she,  poor  girl,  became  scarlet,  and  deeply  abashed,  before 
the  reproving  glances  which  were  cast  upon  her;  yet  the 
Candidate  was  good-natured  enough,  after  the  first  astonish* 
ment  was  over,  to  yield  in  the  most  cheerful  manner  to 
Petrea's  proposal,  and  zealously  to  declare  that  the  afiiur 
should  be  managed  just  as  she  would.  He  accordingly  set 
himself,  with  an  appearance  of  great  accuracy  and  solemnity, 
to  measure  the  length  of  both  limbs  of  the  merrythought, 
and  then  counted  three ;  the  mother  all  this  time  hoping 
within  herself  that  he  would  so  manage  it  that  he  himself 
should  retain  the  head — but  no!  the  head  remained  in 
Petrea's  hand,  and  she  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  joy.  After 
supper,  the  parents  again  opposed  what  had  taken  place ; 
but  the  Candidate  was  so  cheerful  and  so  determined  that  it 
should  remain  as  it  was  settled  already,  that  Petrea,  the 
happiest  of  mortals,  ventured  to  carry  out  the  girl  and  rose- 
bush ;  yet,  she  did  not  miss  a  motherly  warning  by  the  way, 
which  mingled  some  tears  with  her  joy.  The  Candidate  had, 
in  the  mean  time,  on  account  of  his  kindness  towards  the 
children,  and  his  good-nature  towards  Petrea,  made  a  favour* 
able  impression  on  the  parenta. 
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**  Who  knows,"  said  Elise  to  her  husband,  "but  that  he 
may  turn  out  very  well.  He  has,  probably,  his  faults,  but  ho 
has  his  good  qualities  too ;  there  is  something  really  very 
agreeable  in  his  voice  and  countenance ;  but  he  must  leave 
off  that  habit  of  looking  at  himself  so  continually  in  the  glass.'* 

"  I  feel  assured  that  he  must  have  worth,'*  said  the  Judge, 
"  from  the  recommendation  of  my  friend  B.  This  vanity, 
and  these  foppish  habits  of  his,  we  shall  soon  know  how  to 
get  rid  of;  the  man  himself  is  unquestionably  good;  and, 
dear  Elise,  be  kind  to  him,  and  manage  so  that  he  shall  feel 
at  home  with  us." 

The  children  also,  in  their  place  of  rest,  made  their  obseiV 
vations  on  the  Candidate. 

"I  think  he  is  much  handsomer  than  my  father,"  said 
little  Petrea. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Queen-bee,  in  a  tone  of  correction, 
"  that  nobody  can  be  more  perfect  than  my  father." 

"  That  is  true,  excepting  mamma,"  exclaimed  Eva,  out  of 
her  little  bed. 

'*  Ah,"  said  Petrea,  "  I  like  him  so  much ;  he  has  given  me 
that  lovely  picture.  Do  you  know  what  I  shall  call  that 
girl  ?  I  shall  call  her  Eosa ;  and  I'll  tell  you  a  long  story 
about  her.     There  was  once  upon  a  time — ^" 

All  the  sisters  listened  eagerly,  for  Petrea  could  relate 
better  and  prettier  stories  than  any  of  them.  It  was  there- 
fore said  among  themselves  that  Petrea  was  very  clever;  but 
as  the  Queen-bee  was  desirous  that  Petrea  should  not  build 
much  on  this  opinion,  she  now  listened  to  her  history  without 
bestowing  upon  it  one  token  of  applause,  although  it  was 
found  to  be  sufficiently  interesting  to  keep  the  whole  little 
auditorium  awake  till  midnight. 

"  What  will  become  of  my  preserves  ?"  thought  Elise,  one 
day  as  she  remarked  the  quantity  which  vanished  from  the 
plate  of  the  Candidate ;  but  when  that  same  evening  she  saw 
the  little  Grabriele  merrily,  and  without  reproof,  puUing  about 
his  curls ;  when  she  saw  him  join  the  children  at  their  play, 
and  make  every  game  which  they  played  instructive  to  them; 
when  she  saw  him  armed  with  a  great  paper  weapon,  which 
he  called  his  sword,  and  deal  ^out  blows  to  those  who 
counted  false,  thereby  exciting  greater  activity  of  mind  as  well 
ad  more  mirth,  she  thought  to  herself,  "  he  may  eat  just  as 
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much  preserves  as  he  likes;  I  will  take  care  that  lie  nerer 
goes  snort  of  them." 

If,  however,  the  Candidate  rose  higher  in  the  rejB;ard8  of 
one  party,  there  still  was  another  with  which  his  actions  did 
not  place  him  in  the  best  point  of  view.  Brigitta,  to  whom 
the  care  of  some  few  things  in  the  house  was  confided,  began 
to  look  troubled,  and  out  of  sorts.  For  several  days,  what- 
ever her  cause  of  annoyance  mi^ht  be,  she  preserved  silence, 
till  one  evening,  when  expandmg  the  nostrils  of  her  little 
snubby  nose,  she  thus  addressed  her  mistress : 

'*  The  gracious  lady  must  be  so  good  as  to  give  out  to  the 
cook  just  twice  as  much  coffee  as  usual;  because  if  things 
are  to  go  on  in  this  way,  we  cannot  do  with  less.  He,  the 
master  there,  empties  the  little  coffee-pot  himself  every  morn- 
ing !  Never,  in  all  m^  life,  have  I  seen  such  a  coffee-bibber!" 

The  following  evenmg  came  a  new  announcement  of  trouble. 

"  Now  it  is  not  alone  a  coffee-bibber,"  said  poor  Brigitta, 
with  a  gloomv  countenance  and  wide-staring  eyes,  **  but  a 
calf  it  is,  and  a  devourer  of  rusks !  What  do  you  think, 
gracious  lady,  but  the  rusk-basket,  which  I  filled  only  yester- 
day, is  to-day  as  good  as  empty— only  two  rusks  ai^d  two  or 
three  crumbs  remaining!  Then  for  «ream!  Why  every 
morning  he  empties  the  iug !" 

"Ah,  it  is  verv  good,"  said  Elise,  mildly,  yet  evasively, 
"  that  he  enjoys  things  so  much." 

"  And  only  look,  inheaven's  name !"  lamented  poor  Bri^'tta 
another  day,  "he  is  also  quite  a  sugar-rat!  Why,  dear, 
gracious  lady,  he  must  put  in  at  least  twenty  pieces  of  sugar 
into  one  cup  of  coffee,  or  he  never  could  empty  a  sugar-basin 
as  he  does  !  I  must  beg  you  to  give  mo  the  Key  of  the  chest, 
that  I  may  fill  it  again.  Gh)d  grant  that  all  this  may  have  a 
good  ending !" 

Brigitta  could  venture  to  say  much,  for  she  had  grown  old 
in  the  house  ;  had  carried  Elise  as  a  child  in  her  arms ;  and 
firom  affection  to  her,  had  followed  her  when  she  left  her 
father's  house :  besides  this,  she  was  a  most  exceUeut  guardian 
for  the  children ;  but  as  now  these  complaints  of  hers  were 
too  firequently  repeated,  Elise  said  to  her  seriously :  "  Dear 
Bngitta,  let  him  eat  and  drink  as  much  as  he  likes,  without 
any  observation :  I  would  willingly  allow  him  a  pound  of 
sugar  and  coffee  a  day,  if  he  only  iJecame,  as  I  hope  he  may, 
a  good  friend  and  preceptor  for  the  children." 
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Brigitta  walked  away  quite  provoked,  and  grumbling  to 
herself:  "Well,  well!'*  said  she,  "old  Brita  can  be  silent, 
yes,  that  she  can ; — ^well,  well  1  we  shall  see  what  will  be  the 
end  of  it.  Sugar  and  rusks  he  eats,  and  salt-fish  he  can't 
eat!— well,  well r 

All  this  time  Jacobi  was  passing  his  days  in  peace,  little 
dreaming  of  the  clouds  which  were  gathering  over  his  head,  or 
of  his  appellations  of  coffee-bibber,  calf,  rusk-devourer,  and 
Bugar-rat ;  and  with  each  succeeding  day  it  became  more 
evident  that  Elise's  hopes  of  him  were  well  grounded.  He 
developed  more  and  more  a  good  and  amiable  disposition,  and 
the  most  remarkable  talents  as  teacher.  The  children  became 
attached  to  him  with  the  most  intense  affection ;  nor  did 
their  obedience  and  reverence  for  him  as  preceptor  prevent 
tiiem,  in  their  freer  hours,  from  playing  him  all  kind  of  little 

E ranks.  Petrea  was  especially  nch  in  such  inventions ;  and 
e  was  too  kind,  too  much  delighted  with  their  pleasure,  not 
willingly  to  assist,  or  even  at  times  allow  himself  to  be  the 
butt  of  their  jokes. 

Breakfast,  which  for  the  elder  members  of  the  family  was 
commonly  served  at  eleven  o'clock,  furnished  the  children 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  for  their  amusement.  The 
Candidate  was  particmarly  fond  of  eggs,  and  therefore,  when 
under  a  bulky-looking  napkin  he  expected  to  find  some,  and 
laid  hasty  hands  on  it,  he  not  unfrequently  discovered,  instead 
of  eggs,  balls  of  worsted,  playing-baUs,  and  other  such  indi- 
gestible articles ;  on  which  discovery  of  his,  a  stifled  laughter 
would  commonly  be  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  cluster  of 
children's  heads  be  visible,  which  he  in  pretended  anger 
assailed  with  the  false  eggs,  and  which  quickly  withdrew  amid 
peals  of  laughter.  Often  too,  when,  according  to  old  Swedish 
usage,  he  would  take  a  glass  of  spirits,  he  found  pure  water 
instead  of  Cognac  in  his  mouth ;  and  the  little  advocates  of 
temperance  were  always  near  enough  to  enjoy  his  astonish- 
ment, although  sufficiently  distant,  also,  that  not  one  drop  of 
the  shower  which  was  then  sent  at  them  should  reach  them, 
though  it  made  them  leap  high  enough  for  delight.  And 
really  it  was  wonderful  how  often  these  little  surprises  could 
be  repeated,  and  how  the  Candidate  let  himself  so  constantly 
be  surprised.  But  he  was  too  much  occupied  by  his  own 
thoughts  (the  thoughts  of  course  of  a  student  of  philosophy !) 
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in  order  to  be  on  his  guard  agamst  the  tricks  of  these  young 
merry-andrewB.     One  day 

But  before  we  proceed  further  we  must  observe,  that 
although  the  toilette  of  the  Candidate  seemed  externally  to 
he  always  so  well  supi)lied,  yet  still  it  was,  in  fact,  in  but  a 
very  indifferent  condition.  No  wonder,  therefore,  was  it,  that 
though  his  hat  outwardly  was  always  well  brushed,  and  was 
apparently  in  good  order,  yet  that  it  had  vrithin  a  sadly  tat* 
tered  lining. 

One  day,  therefore,  as  the  Candidate  had  laid  his  bat  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  and  was  sitting  near  the  sofa  in  a  very 
earnest  conversation,  Henrik,  Petrea,  and  Eva  gathered  them- 
selves about  that  symbol  of  freedom  with  the  most  suspicious 
airs  and  gestures  of  conspiracy.  Nobody  paid  any  attention 
to  them,  when  after  awhile  the  Candidate  rose  to  leave  the 
room,  and  going  through  the  door  would  have  put  on  his  hat, 
— ^but,  behold,  a  very  singular  revolution  haa  taken  place 
within  it,  and  a  mass  of  tin  soldiers,  stones,  matches,  and 
heaven  knows  what  besides,  came  rattling  down  upon  his 
head ;  and  even  one  little  chimney-sweeper  fell  astride  on  his 
nose.  Nothing  could  compare  with  the  immeasurable  delight 
of  the  children  at  the  astonishment  of  the  Candidate,  and  the 
comic  grimaces  and  head-shakings  with  which  he  received 
this  their  not  very  polite  jest. 

No  wonder  was  it,  therefore,  that  the  children  loved  the 
Candidate  so  well. 

The  little  Queen-bee,  however,  who  more  and  more  began 
to  reckon  herself  as  one  of  the  grown  people,  and  only  very 
rarely  took  part  in  the  conspiracies  against  the  Candidate, 
shook  her  head  at  this  prank  of  her  brother  and  sisters,  and 
looked  out  a  new  piece  of  dark  silk  from  her  drawer  (Louise 
was  a  hoarder  by  nature),  possessed  herself  secretly  of  the 
Candidate's  hat,  and  with  some  little  help  from  her  mother, 
had  then  her  secret  pleasure  also,  and  could  laugh  in  her  own 
akeeve  at  his  amazement  when  he  discovered  a  bran  new  lining 
in  his  hat. 

"  Our  little  Queen-bee  is  a  sensible  little  girl,"  said  the 
Judge,  well-pleased,  to  his  wife,  who  had  made  him  a  third  in 
this  plot ;  and  after  that  day  she  was  called  both  by  father 
and  mother  "  our  sensible  little  Queen-bee." 

Scarcely  had  Jacobi  been  three  weeks  in  the  family  of  the 
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Franks,  before  Eiiee  felt  herself  disposed  to  give  him  a  new 
title,  that  of  Disputer-Greneral,  so  great  was  the  ability  he 
discovered  to  dispute  on  every  subject,  from  human  Iree-wiL 
to  rules  for  cookery ;  nay,  even  for  the  eating  of  eggs. 

On  this  subject  Elise  wrote  thus  to  her  sister  Cecilia : — 
"  But  however  polite  and  agreeable  the  Candidate  may  be 
generally,  still  he  is  just  as  wearisome  and  obstinate  in  dispu* 
tation  5  find  as  there  is  nobody  in  the  house  that  makes  any 
pretension  to  rival  him  in .  certain  subtleties  of  argument,  he 
IS  in  great  danger  of  considering  himself  a  miracle  of  meta- 
physical light,  which  he  is  not,  I  am  persuaded,  by  any 
means,  since  he  has    much  more  skill  in  rending  down 
than  in  building  up,  in  perplexing  than  in  making  clear. 
Ernst  is  no  friend  of  metaphysical  hauvsplitting,  and  when. 
Jacobi  begins  to  doubt  the  most  perceptible  and  most  certain 
things — *  what  is  perceptible,  what  is  certain  P*  the  Candi- 
date will  inquire — he  grows  impatient,  shrugs  his  shoulders, 
goes  to  his  writing-table,  and  leaves  me  to  combat  it  out, 
although,  for  my  part,  I  would  gladly  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.     Should  I,  however,  for  awhile  carry  on  the  contest 
boldly,  the  scholar  then  will  overwhelm  me  with  learned 
words  and  arguments,  and  then  I  too  flee,  and  leave  him 
mattre  du  champ  de  bataiUe.     He  believes  then  that  I  am 
convinced,  at  least  of  his  power,  which  yet,  however,  is  not  the 
case ;  and  if  fortune  do  not  bestow  iipon  me  a  powerful  ally 
against  him,  he  may  imagine  so.    ]Severtheless,  I  am  not 
without  some  curiosity  to  hear  a  system  which  he  has 
promised  to  explain  to  me  this  evening,  and  according  to 
which  everything  in  the  world  ought  to  be  so  good  and  con- 
sistent.    These  subjects  have  always  an  interest  for  me,  and 
remind  me  of  the  time  when  you  and  I,  Cecilia,  like  two 
butterflies,  went  fluttering  over  the  earth,  pausing  about  its 
flowers,  and  building  up  for  ourselves  pretty  theories  on  the 
origin  of  life  and  all  things.     Since  then  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten them.    Think  only  if  the  mythology  of  our  youth 
should  present  itself  again  in  the  system  of  the  Candidate !" 

Here  Elise  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  troop  of 
children. 

"  Might  we  borrow  Gkbriele  F"    "  Mother,  lend  us  Ga- 
briele  !*'  besought  several  coaxing  little  voices. 

"  Gabriele,  wilt  thou  not  come  and  play  with  ns  P     Oh, 
ye8|  certainljT  thou  wilt  T'  and  with  these  words  Fetrea  held 
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op  a  gingerbread  heart,  which  so  operated  on  the  heart  of  the 
little  one,  that  she  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  brother  and  sisters* 

**  Ah,  but  you  must  take  great  care  of  her,  my  little  angel!" 
said  the  mother ;  "  Louise,  dear,  take  her  under  your  charge; 
look  after  her,  and  see  that  no  harm  befal  her !" 

''  Yes,  of  course,"  said  Louise,  with  a  consequential  ooun* 
tenance ;  and  the  iubilant  chilcben  carried  off  the  borrowed 
treasure,  and  quickly  was  their  sport  in  full  operation  in  the 
hall. 

Elise  took  her  work,  and  the  Candidate,  with  a  look  of 
great  importance,  seated  himself  before  her,  in  order  to  initiate 
her  into  the  mysteries  of  his  system.  Just,  howerer,  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  opened  his  mouth  to  begin,  after  haying 
hemmed  a  few  times,  a  shrill  little  barking,  and  the  words 
"  your  most  devoted  servant,"  were  heard  at  the  door,  and  a 
person  entered  curtseying  with  an  air  of  conscious  worth, 
and  with  a  little  poodle  in  her  arms — a  person  with  whom 
we  will  have  the  honour  to  commence  a  new  chapter. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

THI   CHAMBEBLAIH'b  LAST. 

Wkebb  is  there  not  haute  voUe?  Above  the  heavenly  hosts 
are  outspread  the  wings  of  cherubim  and  seraphim ;  and  in 
the  poultry-yards  of  earth  the  geese  exalt  theur  wings  high 
over  the  other  lesser  feathered  creatures.  It  belongs  to  the 
ordination  of  the  world. 

The  Chamberlain's  lady,  Gunilla  "W.,  belon^;ed  incontestibly 
to  the  highest  haute  volee  in  the  excellent  city  of  X.,  where 
we  have  had  the  honour  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
family  of  the  Pranks.  She  was  the  sister  of  Governor 
Stjernhok,  and  inhabited  the  third  story  of  the  house  of 
\k  ich  the  Pranks  inhabited  the  second,  and  Evelina  Bemdes 
the  first. 

This  lady  had  spent  her  ^outh  at  court,  and  passed  many 
a  day  of  wearisome  constraint,  and  many  a  night  in  making 
those  clothes  which  were  to  conceal  from  the  world  how  poor 
Miss  Gunilla  was ;  yet  neither  night  nor  day  did  she  com- 
plain either  of  constraint  or  of  poverty,  for  she  possessed 
imier  a  plain  exterior  a  strong  and  quiet  spirit. 
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An  old  aunt  used  to  preacli  to  her  thus :  "  Eat,  that  thou 
mayst  grow  fat ;  if  thou  art  fat,  thou  wilt  grow  handsome ; 
and  if  thou  art  handsome,  thou  wilt  get  married.'* 
;  Miss  G-unilla,  who  never  ate  much,  and  who  did  not  eat 
one  mouthful  more  for  this  warning,  grew  neither  fat  nor 
handsome ;  yet  on  account  of  her  excellent  disposition  she 
was  helovea  by  every  one,  and  especially  by  a  young  rich 
Chamberlain  of  the  court,  who,  through  his  own  good  quali- 
ties and  excellent  heart,  won  her  affections,  and  thus  Miss 
Gunilla  became  Mistress.  After  this,  in  the  circle  of  her 
friends  she  was  accustomed  to  be  called  Mrs.  G-unilla ;  which 
freedom  we  also  shall  sometimes  take  with  her  here. 

Shortly  after  her  marriage,  and  in  consequence  of  cold,  her 
husband  became  a  sad  invalid.  For  thirty  years  she  lived  se- 
parated from  the  world,  a  faithful  and  lonely  attendant  of  the 
pick  man ;  and  what  she  bore  and  what  she  endured  the  world 
knew  not,  for  she  endured  all  in  silence.  For  several  years 
her  husband  could  i^ot  bear  the  light ;  she  learned,  therefore, 
to  work  in  darkness,  and  thus  made  a  large  embroidered  car- 
pet. "  Into  this  carpet,"  said  she,  as  she  once  spoke  acci- 
dentally of  herself,  "  have  I  worked  many  tears." 

One  of  the  many  hypochondriacal  fancies  of  her  husband 
was,  that  he  was  about  to  fall  into  a  yawning  abyss,  and  only 
oould  believe  himself  safe  so  long  as  he  held  the  hand  of  his 
wife.   Thus  for  one  month  after  another  she  sate  by  his  couch. 

At  length  the  grave  opened  for  him;  and  thanking  his  wife 
for  the  happiness  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  house  of  sickness  on 
earth,  he  sank  to  rest,  in  full  belief  of  a  land  of  restoration 
beyond.  When  he  was  gone,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were 
as  useless  in  the  world  as  an  old  almanack ;  but  here  also 
again  her  soul  raised  itself  under  its  burden,  and  she  regu- 
lated her  life  with  peace  and  decision.  In  course  of  years 
she  grew  more  cheerful,  and  the  originality  of  her  talents  and 
disposition  which  nature  had  given  to  her,  and  which,  in  her 
sohtude,  had  undisturbedly  followed  their  own  bent,  brought 
a  freshness  with  them  into  social  life,  into  which  she  entered 
at  first  rather  from  resolution  than  from  feeling  at  ease  in  it. 

"  The  Lord  ordains  aU  things  for  the  best ;"  that  had  al- 
ways been,  and  still  remained,  the  firm  anchorage  of  her  soul. 
3ut  it  was  not  this  alone  which  gave  to  her  the  peace  and 
gentleness  which  announced  themselves  in  her  nice,  and 
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diffused  a  true  grace  pyer  her  aged  and  not  liandsome  coun- 
tenance ;  they  had  yet  another  foundation :  for  even  as  the 
sunken  sun  throws  the  loveliest  light  upon  the  earth  which 
it  has  left,  so  does  the  holy  memory  of  a  beloved  but  departed 
human  being  on  the  remaming  solitary  friend.  Mrs.  Gunilla 
herself  lived  in  such  a  remembrance :  she  knew  it  not,  but 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  the  dark  pictures  of  his  suf- 
fering vanished  more  and  more,  and  his  own  form,  purified 
by  patience  and  suffering,  rose  continually  higher  in  its  noble 
glorification ;  it  beamed  into  her  soul,  and  her  soul  became 
brightened  thereby.  Seldom  mentioned  she  the  name  of  her 
husband ;  but  when  she  did  so,  it  was  like  a  breath  of  sum- 
mer air  in  voine  and  countenance. 

She  collected  good  people  about  her,  and  loved  to  promote 
their  happiness ;  and  whenever  there  was  a  young  couple 
whose  narrow  circumstances,  or  whose  fears  for  the  future, 
filled  them  with  anxiety,  or  a  young  but  indigent  man  who 
was  about  to  fall  into  debt  and  difficulty,  Mrs.  Gunilla  was 
ever  at  hand,  although  in  most  cases  behind  others.  She  had 
nevertheless  her  faidts ;  and  these,  as  we  proceed,  we  shall 
become  acquainted  with. 

We  now  hastily  sketch  her  portrait  the  size  of  life.  Age 
between  fifty  and  sixty;  figure  tall,  stiff*,  well-made,  not  too 
thin — beside  Jeremias  Munter  she  might  be  caUed  stout — 
complexion,  pale  yellow ;  the  nose  and  chin  coming  together, 
the  mouth  fallen  in ;  the  eyes  grey  and  small,  forehead  smooth, 
and  agreeably  shaded  by  silver  hair ;  the  hands  still  hand- 
some, and  between  the  thumb  and  delicate  tip  of  the  fore- 
finger a  pinch  of  snuff,  which  was  commonly  held  in  certain 
perspective  towards  the  nose,  whilst  with  an  elbow  resting 
on  the  arm  of  sofa  or  easy-chair  she  gave  little  lectures,  or 
read  aloud,  for  it  was  one  of  her  weaknesses  to  suppose  that 
^be  knew  everything. 

During  her  long  hermit-life  she  had  been  accustomed 
wholly  to  neglect  her  toilet,  and  this  neglect  she  found  it 
difficult  afterwards  to  overcome ;  and  her  old  silk  gown,  from 
which  the  wadding  peeped  out  from  many  a  hole,  especially 
at  the  elbows ;  her  often-mended  collar,  and  her  drooping 
cap,  the  ribbons  of  which  were  flecked  with  many  a  stain  of 
snuff*,  were  always  a  trouble  to  Elise's  love  of  order  and  purity. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  was  a  certain  air  about  Mm 
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Gunilla  which  carried  off  aU ;  and  with  her  character,  rank, 
property,  and  consideration,  she  was  haute  volee,  spite  of  torn 
gown  and  snuff-befiecked  ribbons,  and  had  great  influence 
among  the  best  society  of  the  city. 

She  considered  herself  somewhat  related  to  Elise,  was  very 
fond  of  her,  and  used  very  often  to  impart  to  her  opinions  on 
education  (N.B. — ^Mrs.  Gj-unilla  never  had  children),  on  which 
account  many  people  in  the  city  accused  Elise  of  weakness 
towards  the  haute  volee,  and  the  postmistress  Bask  and  the 
general-shopkeeper  Suur  considered  it  quite  as  much  a  crime 
as  a  failing. 

There  was  in  Mrs.  Gunilla's  voice,  manners,  and  bearing, 
a  something  very  imposing ;  her  curtsey  was  usually  very- 
stately  and  low,  and  this  brings  us  again  to  her  entrance  into 
Elise's  room.  Elise,  the  moment  sne  entered,  quickly  rose 
and  welcomed  her,  introducing  Jacobi  at  the  same  time. 

At  the  first  glance  Jacobi  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joyful 

^•ise,  approached  her  with  an  appearance  of  the  greatest 
ality,  seized  her  hand,  which  ne  kissed  reverentially, 
and  felicitated  himself  on  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  again. 

The  little  eyes  of  the  Chamberlain's  lady  twinkled,  and  she 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  heavens !  my  heart's  dearest !  Nay,  that  is 
very  pleasant !     He,  he,  he,  he !" 

"How!"  exclaimed  Elise,  in  autonishment,  "Mr.  Jacobi, 
do  you  know Aunt  W.,  do  you  know  Mr.  Jacobi  ?" 

The  Candidate  appeared  about  to  give  an  explanation  of 
the  acquaintance,  but  this  Mrs.  Q-unilla,  with  a  faint  crimson 
overspreading  the  pale  yellow  cheek,  and  a  twitch  of  the  eye- 
brow, prevented,  and  with  a  quick  voice  she  saidj  "  We  once 
lived  in  the  same  house." 

She  then  desired  that  the  conversation  which  her  entrance 
had  interrupted,  and  which  appeared  to  have  been  very  im- 
portant, might  proceed.  "  At  least,"  added  she,  with  a  pene- 
trating glance  on  EUse  and  the  Candidate,  '*  if  I  should  not 
disturb  you." 

"  Certainly  not !" 

The  Candidate  needed  only  the  sixteenth  of  a  hint  to  rush 
armed  with  full  fervour  into  the  mysteries  of  his  system. 
Mrs.  Q-unilla  took  up  a  packet  of  old  gold  thread,  which  she 
set  herself  to  unravel,  whilst  the  Candidate  coughed  and  pre> 
|>ared  himself. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

HOKADB  Ain)  K0MAD8. 

^  AxL  beings,"  commenced  the  Candidate,  **  have,  at  their 
most  intrinsic  foundation  and  substance,  a  simple  unity,  a 
soul,  a — ^in  one  word,  a  monad." 

^  A — a  what  f "  asked  the  Chamberlain's  lady,  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  him. 

"A  monad,  or  a  simple  unity,"  continued  he.  "The 
monads  have  a  common  resemblance  in  substance  one  with 
another;  but  in  respect  of  qualities,  of  power,  and  size,  they 
are  substantially  unlike.  Tnere  are  the  monads  of  people ; 
there  are  human  monads,  animal  monads,  vegetable  monads ; 
in  short,  the  world  is  Ml  of  monads— they  compose  the 
world " 

"  Heart's  dearest  I"  interrupted  the  old  lady,  in  a  tone  of 
displeasure,  **  I  don't  tmderstiuid  one  word  of  wl  this !  What 
stuJar  it  is  I  What  are  monads  P — fill  the  world,  do  they  ? — 
I  see  no  monads !" 

"  But  you  see  me-,  dear  lady,"  said  Jacobi,  "  and  yourself. 
Tou  are  yourself  a  monad." 

"la  monad !"  exclaimed  she,  in  disgust. 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  he,  "your  Honour,  just  the  same 
as  any  other  living  creature' " 

"  But,"  interrupted  she, "  I  must  tell  you,  dear  friend,  that 
I  am  neither  a  monad  nor  a  creature,  but  a  human  being — a 
sinful  human  being  it  is  true — but  one  that  Gt>d,  in  any  case, 
created  in  his  own  image." 

"  Yes,  certainly,  certeinly,"  acceded  the  Candidate.  "  I 
acknowledge  a  principal  monad,  from  which  all  other  monads 
emanate — — " 

"  What !"  exclaimed  she,  "  is  our  Lord  Qod  to  be  a  monad 
also?" 

"He  may  be  so  designated,"  said  the  Candidate,  "on 
accomit  of  oneness,  and  also  to  preserve  uniformity  as  to 
name.  Por  the  rest,  I  believe  that  the  monads,  from  the 
heginning,  are  gifted  with  a  self-sustaining  strength,  through 
wluch  they  are  generated  into  the  corpor^  world ;  that  is  to 
say,  take  a  bodify  shape,  live,  act,  nay  even  strive— that  is  to 
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•ay,  would  remove  themselves  from  one  body  into  another 
without  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Principal  Monad. 
The  monads  are  in  perpetual  motion — ^perpetual  change,  and 
always  place  and  arrange  themselves  according  to  their  power 
and  will.  If,  now,  we  regard  the  world  from  this  point  of 
%'iew,  it  presents  itself  to  us  in  the  clearest  and  most  excel- 
lent manner.  In  all  spheres  of  life  we  see  how  the  principal 
monad  assembles  all  the  subject  monads  around  itself  aa 
organs  and  members.  Thus  are  nations  and  states,  arts  and 
sciences,  fashioned ;  thus  every  man  creates  his  own  world, 
and  governs  it  according  to  his  ability ;  for  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  free-will,  as  people  commonly  imagine,  but  the 
monad  in  man  directs  what  he  shall  become,  and  what  iu 
regard  to " 

"  That  I  don't  believe,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Q-unilla ;  "  since, 
if  my  soul,  or  monad,  as  you  would  call  it,  had  guided  me 
according  to  its  pleasure,  it  would  have  led  me  to  do  many 
wicked  things ;  and  if  our  Lord  Grod  had  not  chastised  me, 
and  in  his  mercy  directed  me  to  something  that  was  good — 
be  so  good  as  to  let  alone  my  cotton-balls — it  would  have  gone 
mad  enough  with  my  nomadic  soul — that  I  can  tell  you.'* 

"  But,  your  Honour,"  said  Jacobi,  "  I  don't  deny  at  all 
the  influence  of  a  principal  monad ;  on  the  contrary,  1  ac- 
knowledge that ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  influence  upon  your 
monad  which " 

"  And  I  assert,"  exclaimed  she,  warming,  and  again  inter- 
rupting him,  "  that  we  should  do  nothing  that  was  right  if 
you  could  establish  your  nomadic  government,  instead  of  the 
government  of  our  Lord  Grod.  "WTiat  good  could  I  get  from 
your  nomads  ?" 

"  Monads,"  said  the  Candidate,  correctmg  her. 

"  And  supposing  your  monads,"  continued  Mrs.  GimiUa, 
"  do  keep  in  such  perpetual  movement,  and  do  arrange  them- 
selves so  properly,  what  good  will  that  do  me  in  moments  of 
temptation  and  need  ?  It  is  far  wiser  and  better  that  I  say. 
and  believe  that  our  Lord  God  will  guide  us  according  to 
his  wisdom  and  good,  than  if  I  should  believe  that  a  heap  of 
your  nomads " 

"  Monads,  monads !"  exclaimed  the  Candidate. 

**  Monads  or  nomads,"  answered  angrily  Mrs.  G-unilla,  "it- 
is  all  one — be  so  good  as  to  let  mj  cotton  alone,  I  want  it 
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myself— your  nomads  may  be  as  ma^ificent  and  as  mighty 
as  they  please,  and  they  may  govern  themselves,  and  may  live 
and  strive  according  to  their  own  wisdom ;  yet  I  cannot  see 
how  the  world,  for  all  that,  can  be  in  the  least  the  more 
regular,  or  even  one  little  grain  the  more  pleasant,  to  look 
at.  And  why  are  things  so  bad  here  ?  Wny,  precisely  for 
this  very  reason,  because  you  good  people  fancy  yoiu^selves 
such  powerful  monads,  and  think  so  much  of  your  own 
strength,  without  being  willing  to  know  that  you  are  alto- 
gether poor  sinners,  who  ought  to  beseech  our  Lord  Gk)d  to 
govern  their  poor  nomadic  souls,  in  order  that  they  might 
become  a  little  better.  It  is  precisely  such  nomadic  notions 
18  these  that  we  have  to  thank  for  all  kind  of  rapscallion 
pranks,  for  all  uproars  and  broken  windows.  If  you  had 
only  less  of  nomads,  and  more  of  sensible  men  in  you,  one 
should  hve  in  better  peace  on  the  earth.'* 

The  Candidate  was  quite  confounded ;  he  had  never  been 
used  to  argument  like  this,  and  stared  at  Mrs.  Gunilla  with 
open  mouth ;  whilst  little  Pyrrhus,  excited  by  the  warmth  of 
ha  mistress,  leapt  upon  the  table,  and  barking  shrilly  seemed 
disposed  to  spring  at  the  Candidate's  nose.  All  this  appeared 
80  comic,  that  Elise  could  no  longer  keep  back  the  merriment 
which  she  had  felt  during  the  former  part  of  the  dispute, 
and  Jacobi  himself  accompanied  her  hearty  laugh.  Mrs. 
Grunilla,  however,  looked  very  bitter;  and  the  Candidate, 
nothing  daunted,  began  again. 

"  But,  in  the  name  of  all  the  world,"  said  he, "  your  Honour 
"will  not  understand  me :  we  speak  only  of  a  mode  of  obser- 
ying  the  world — a  mode  by  which  its  phenomena  can  be 
«learly  expounded.  Monadology,  rightly  understood,  does 
Bot  oppose  the  ideas  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  I  will  de- 
inonstiite  immediately.  Objective  revelation  proves  to  us 
exactly  that  the  subject- objective  and  object -subjective, 
which " 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  Gunilla,  throwing  herself  back, '*  talk 
what  nonsense  you  will  for  me,  I  know  what  I  know.  No- 
mads may  be  just  what  they  please  for  me :  but  I  call  a  man, 
a  man ;  I  call  a  cat,  a  cat,  and  a  flower,  a  flower ;  and  our 
LordQt)d  remains  to  me  our  Lord  God,  and  no  nomad  !" 

"Monad,  monad !"  cried  the  Candidate,  in  a  sort  of  half- 
eomic  despair ;  ^'  and  as  for  that  word,  philosophy  has  as  good 
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a  right  as  any  :tlier  science  to  make  use  of  certam  words  to 
express  certain  ideas." 

buring  the  last  several  minutes  suspicious  movements  had 
been  heard  at  the  parlour  door,  the  cause  of  which  now 
became  evident ;  the  children  had  stolen  in  behind  the  Can- 
didate, and  now  cast  beseeching  glances  towards  their  moth(5r 
that  she  should  let  all  go  on  unobserved.  Fetrea  and  !Eva 
stole  in  first,  carrjdng  between  them  a  heavy  pincushion, 
weighted  with  lead,  five  pounds  in  weight  at  least.  The 
Candidate  was  standing ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  be 
was  doing  his  best  to  defend  the  rights  of  philosophy,  the 
leaden  cushion  was  dropped  down  into  his  coat-pocket.  A 
motion  backwards  was  perceptible  through  his  whole  body, 
and  his  coat  was  tightlv  pulled  down  behind.  A  powerful 
twitching  showed  itself  at  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  and  a 
certain  stammering  might  be  noticed  in  his  speech,  although 
he  stood  perfectly  still,  and  appeared  to  observe  nothing ; 
while  the  little  rascals,  who  nad  expected  a  terrible  ex- 
plosion from  their  well-laid  train,  stole  ofi"  to  a  distance ;  but 
oh,  wonder !  the  Candidate  stood  stock-still,  and  seemed  not 
at  all  aware  that  anything  was  going  on  in  his  coat-laps. 

All  this  while,  however,  there  was  in  him  such  a  powerful 
inclination  to  laugh  that  he  hastened  to  relate  an  anecdote 
which  should  give  him  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  And 
whether  it  was  the  nomads  of  Mrs.  Gunilla  which  diverted 
him  from  his  system,  or  the  visit  of  the  little  herd  of  nomads 
to  his  pockets,  true  it  is  there  was  an  end  of  his  philosophy 
for  that  evening.  Beyond  this,  he  appeared  now  to  wish  by 
cheerful  discourse  to  entertain  Mrs.  Gunilla,  in  which  he 
perfectly  succeeded ;  and  so  mild  and  indulgent  was  he  to* 
wards  her,  that  Elise  began  to  question  with  herself  whether 
Mrs.  Q-unilla's  mode  of  argument  were  not  the  best  and  the 
most  successful. 

The  children  stood  not  far  off*,  and  observed  all  the  actions 
of  Jacobi.  "  If  he  goes  out,  he  will  feel  the  cushion,"  said 
they.    "  He  will  fetch  a  book !    Now  he  comes — ah !" 

The  Candidate  really  went  out  for  a  book  from  his  room, 
but  he  stepped  with  the  most  stoical  repose,  though  with  a 
miserably  backward-pulled  coat,  through  toe  astonished  troop 
of  children,  and  left  the  room. 

When  he  returned,  the  coat  sate  quite  correctly;  the 
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ensbion  evidently  was  not  there.  The  astonishment  of  the 
children  rose  to  ihe  highest  pitch,  and  there  was  no  end  to 
their  conjectures.  The  Queen-bee  imagined  that  there  must 
be  a  heAe  in  bis  pocket,  through  which  the  pincushion  had 
fallen  on  the  stairs.  Petrea,  in  whose  suggestion  the  joke 
originated,  was  quite  dismayed  about  the  fate  of  the  cushion. 

Never  once  did  it  enter  into  the  innocent  heads  of  the 
diildren  that  the  Candidate  had  done  all  this  in  order  to  turn 
their  intended  surprise  on  him  into  a  surprise  on  themselves. 

"  How  came  you  to  be  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Gunilla  W.V" 
asked  Elise  from  Jacobi  when  the  lady  was  gone. 

"  When  I  was  studying  in ,'*  replied  he,  "  I  rented  a 

small  room  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  same  house  where  she 
lived.  As  I  at  that  time  was  in  very  narrow  circumstances, 
I  had  my  dinner  from  an  eating-house  near,  where  all  was 
BuppUed  at  the  lowest  price ;  but  it  often  was  so  intolerably 
bad,  that  I  was  obliged  to  send  it  back  imtasted,  and  endea- 
vour, by  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air  instead,  to  appease  my  hunger. 
I  had  Lved  thus  for  some  time,  and  was,  as  may  be  unagined, 
become  meagre  enou£;h,  when  Mrs.  W.,  with  wnom  1  was  not 
personally  acauainted,  proposed  to  me,  through  her  house- 
keeper, that  sne  should  provide  me  with  a  dinner  at  the  same 
low  charge  as  the  eating-house.  I  was  astonished,  but  ex- 
tremely delighted,  and  thankfidly  accepted  the  proposal.  I 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  she  wished  in  this  way  to  be- 
come mv  benefactor  without  its  appearing  so,  and  without 
my  thaiJks  being  necessary.  Erom  this  day  X  lived  in  actual 
plenty.  But  her  goodness  did  not  end  here.  Durioff  a 
severely  cold  winter,  in  which  I  went  out  in  a  very  thin 
great-coat,  I  received  quite  imexpectedly  one  trimmed  with 
fur.  From  whom  it  came  I  could  not  for  some  time  discover, 
till  chance  gave  me  a  clue  which  led  me  to  the  Chamberlain's 
lady.  But  could  I  thank  her  for  it  ?  No ;  she  became  re- 
gukrly  angry  and  scolded  roe  if  I  spoke  of  the  gratitude 
which  I  felt  and  always  shall  feel  for  her  kindness.*' 

Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  Jacobi  as  he  told  this,  and  both 
Elise's  eyes  and  those  of  her  husband  beamed  with  delight  at 
this  relation. 

"It  is,"  said  Judge  Erank,  "  a  proof  how  much  goodness 
there  is  in  the  world,  although  at  a  superficial  glance  one  is 
fo  disposed  to  doubt  it.    That  which  is  bad  usually  noises 
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itself  abroad,  is  echoed  back  from  side  ;  o  side,  and  news- 
papers and  social  circles  find  so  much  to  say  about  it ;  whilst 
that  which  is  good  likes  best  to  go — ^like  sunshine — quietly 
through  the  world." 


CHAPTEE  V. 

DISAGREEABLE   NEWS. 

The  "  skirmish" — as  Mrs.  Gunilla  called  the  little  strift 
she  had  with  the  Candidate,  about  monads  and  nomads — . 
appeared  to  have  displeased  neither  of  them,  but  rather,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  excited  in  them  a  desire  for  others  of 
the  same  kind ;  and  as  Elise,  who  had  no  great  inclination  to 
spend  her  evenings  alone  with  him,  used  frequently  to  invite 
Mrs.  Grunilla  to  drink  tea  with  them,  it  was  not  long  before 
she  and  the  Candidate  were  again  in  full  disputation  together. 
If  the  Assessor  happened  also  to  come  in,  there  was  a  terrible 
noise.  The  Candidate  screamed,  and  leapt  about  almost 
beside  himself,  but  was  fairly  out-talked,  because  his  voice 
was  weak,  and  because  Mrs.  Gunilla  and  the  Assessor,  who 
between  them  two  selves  never  were  agreed,  leagued  them- 
selves nevertheless  against  him.  Jacobi,  notwithstanding 
this,  had  often  the  right  side  of  an  argument,  and  bore  hig 
overthrow  with  the  best  temper  in  the  world.  Perhaps  ho 
might  have  lost  his  courage,  however,  as  well  as  his  voice  in 
this  unequal  contest — he  himself  declared  he  should — ^had  he 
not  suddenly  abandoned  the  field.  He  vanished  almost 
entirely  from  the  little  evening  circle. 

"  What  has  become  of  our  Candidate  ?"  sometimes  asked 
Mrs,  Gunilla.  "  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  his  monad  or 
nomad  has  not  carried  him  off  to  the  land  of  the  nomads  I 
He,  he,  he,  he!"  •  . 

Judge  Frank  and  wife  also  began  to  question  with  some 
anxiety,  "  What  has  become  of  our  Candidate  ?" 

Our  Candidate  belonged  to  that  class  of  persons  who  easily 
win  many  friends.  His  cheerful  easy  temper,  his  talents,  and 
good  social  qualifications,  made  him  much  beloved  and  sought 
»after,  especially  in  smaller  circles.  It  was  here,  therefore, 
as  it  had  been  in  the  University — ^he  was  drawn  into  a  jovial 
little  company  of  good  fellows,  where,  in  a  variety  of  waj^ 
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they  could  amuse  tbemselves,  and  where  the  cheerful  spirit 
and  talents  of  Jacobi  were  highly  prized.  He  allowed  him* 
self,  partly  out  of  good-nature  and  partly  out  of  his  own  folly, 
to  be  led  on  by  them,  and  to  take  part  m  a  rariety  of  pranks, 
which,  through  the  influence  of  some  members  of  the  Club, 
went  on  from  little  to  more,  and  our  Candidate  foirnd  himself, 
before  he  was  aware  of  what  he  was  about,  drawn  into  a 
regular  carouse— all  which  operated  most  disadvantageously 
u^n  his  affairs — kept  him  out  late  at  night,  and  only  per* 
mitted  him  to  rise  late  in  the  morning,  and  then  with  heaoach 
and  disinclination  to  business. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  lack  of  good  friends  to  bring  these 
tidings  to  Judge  Frank.  He  was  angry,  and  Elise  was  seriously 
distressed,  for  8he  had  begun  to  like  Jacobi,  and  had  hoped 
for  BO  much  from  his  connexion  with  the  children. 

"  It  won't  do,  it  won't  do,"  grumbled  Judge  Frank. 
"  There  sliall  very  soon  be  an  end  to  this !    A  pretty  story 

indeed !  I  shall  tell  him — I,  if  he But,  my  sweet  friend, 

you  yourself  are  to  blame  in  this  afiair ;  you  should  concern 
yourself  a  little  about  him ;  you  are  so  Jlere  and  distant  to 
him ;  and  what  amusement  do  you  provide  for  him  here  of  an 
evening?  The  little  (quarrels  between  Mrs.  Gunilla  and 
Munter  cannot  be  particularly  amusing  to  him,  especially 
when  he  is  always  out-talked  Dy  them.  It  would  be  a  thou- 
sand times  better  for  the  young  man  if  you  would  allow  him 
to  read  aloud  to  you ;  yes,  if  it  were  romances,  or  whatever 
in  the  world  you  would.  You  should  stimulate  his  talent  for 
music ;  it  would  give  yourself  pleasure,  and  between  whiles 
you  could  talk  a  little  howad  reason  with  him,  instead  of  dis- 
-  puting  about  things  which  neither  he  nor  you  understand !  If 
you  had  only  begun  in  that  way  at  first,  he  would  perhaps 
never  have  been  such  a  swashbuckler  as  he  is,  and  now  to  get 
order  and  good  manners  back  into  the  house  one  must  havb 
scenes.  I'll  not  allow  such  goings  on ! — he  shall  hear  about 
it  to-morrow  morning!  I'll  give  that  pretty  youth  something 
which  he  shall  remember!" 

"  Ah !"  said  Elise,  "  don't  be  too  severe,  Ernst !  Jacobi  ia 
good ;  and  if  you.  talk  seriously  yet  kindly  to  him,  I  am 
persuaded  it  will  have  the  best  eflect" 

Judge  Frank  made  no  reply,  but  walked  up  and  down  the 
-loom  in  verj  ill  humour.  * 
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"  Would  you  like  to  hear  some  news  of  your  neighbour  the 
pasquinade-writer  P*'  asked  Assessor  Hunter,  who  just  then 
entered  with  a  dark  countenance.  "  He  is  sick,  sick  to  death 
of  a  galloping  consumption — he  will  not  write  any  more 
pasquinades.'* 

"  Who  looks  after  his  little  girl  f '*  asked  Elise ;  "  I  see  her 
Bometimes  running  about  the  street  like  a  wild  cat." 

'*  Yes,  there's  a  pretty  prospect  for  her,"  snorted  out  the 
Assessor.  "  There  is  a  person  in  the  house — a  person  they 
call  her,  she  ought  to  be  called  reptile,  or  rather  devil — ^who 
is  said  to  look  after  the  housekeeping,  but  robs  him,  and  ruins 
that  child.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  she  and  two  taU  churls 
of  sons  that  she  has  about  her  amuse  themselves  with  terrify- 
ing that  little  girl  by  dressing  themselves  up  whimsically,  and 
acting  the  goblins  in  the  twilight.  It  is  more  than  a  miracle 
if  they  do  not  drive  her  mad !" 

"Poor  wretch!"  exclaimed  Judge  Frank,  in  rage  and 
abhorrence.  "  G-ood  heavens  1  how  much  destruction  of 
character  there  is,  how  much  crime,  which  the  arm  of  the  law 
cannot  reach !  And  that  child's  father,  can  he  bear  that  it 
is  so  treated  ?" 

"  He  is  wholly  governed  by  that  creature — ^that  woman,'* 
said  Hunter ;  "  besides,  sick  in  bed  as  he  now  is,  he  knows 
but  little  of  what  goes  on  in  the  house." 

"  And  if  he  die,"  asked  the  Judge,  "  is  there  nobody  who 
will  look  after  that  girl  ?     Has  he  a  relation  or  friend '?" 

"  Nobody  in  this  world,"  returned  Jeremias.  "  I  have 
inquired  particularly.  The  bird  in  the  wood  is  not  more 
defenceless  than  that  child.  Poverty  there  will  be  in  the 
house ;  and  what  little  there  is,  that  monster  of  a  house- 
keeper will  soon  run  through." 

"  What  can  one  do  ?"  asked  the  Judge,  in  real  anxiety. 
*'  Do  you  know  anything,  Munter,  that  one  could  do  ?" 

"  Nothing  as  yet,"  returned  he ;  "  at  present  things  must 
take  their  own  course.  I  counsel  nobody  to  interfere ;  for  he 
is  possessed  of  the  woman,  and  she  is  possessed  of  the  devil : 
and  as  for  the  girl,  he  will  have  her  constantly  with  him,  and 
lets  her  give  way  to  all  her  petulances.  But  this  cannot 
long  endure.  In  a  month,  perhaps,  he  will  be  dead ;  and 
he  who  sees  the  falling  sparrow  will,  without  doubt,  take 
care  of  the  poor  child.    At  present  nobody  can  save  **•« 
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from  the  hands  of  these  aarpies.  Now,  good  night !  But  1 
could  not  help  coming  to  tell  you  this  little  history,  because 
it  lay  burning  at  my  heart ;  and  people  hare  the  very  polite 
custom  of  tlm)wing  their  burdens  upon  others^  in  oraer  to 
lighten  themselves.    Adieu !" 

The  Judge  was  very  much  disturbed  this  evening.  What 
he  had  just  heard  weighed  heavily  on  his  heart. 

"  It  is  singular,"  said  he,  "  how  often  Mr.  N.'s  course  and 
mine  have  clashed.  He  has  really  talent,  but  bad  moral 
character  ;  on  that  account  I  have  opposed  his  endeavours  to 
get  into  office,  and  thus  operated  against  his  success.  It 
was  natural  that  he  should  become  my  enemy,  and  I  never 
troubled  myself  about  it!  but  now  I  wish — the  imhappy 
man,  how  miserably  he  lies  there !  and  that  poor,  poor  child ! 
Strom,"  said  he,  calling  to  his  servant,  "  is  tne  Candidate  at 
home  F  No  p  and  it  is  nearly  eleven !  The  thousand  I  To* 
morrow  he  shall  find  out  where  he  is  at  home  I" 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

HIBO-nSIDS. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  Judge  Frank  drew  aside  hia 
window-curtains,  the  sun — 3ie  sun,  so  powerful  in  its  beams 
and  its  silence — shone  into  his  chamber,  lighting  it  with  its 

florious  splendour.  Those  sunbeams  went  directly  to  his 
eart. 
"  Dear  Elise,"  said  he,  when  his  wife  was  awake,  "  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  to-dav.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  you 
would  speak  with  Jacobi,  and  give  him  hia  lecture.  Ladies^ 
in  such  circumstances,  have  more  influence  on  men  than  we 
men  can  have.  Besides  this,  what  can  be  bent  must  not  be 
broken.  I — in  short,  I  fancy  you  will  manage  the  affair 
best.  It  is  so  beautiM  to-day!  Could  you  not  take  the 
children  a  long  walk  ?  It  would  do  both  them  and  you  good, 
Mid  upon  the  way  you  would  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  an  explanation.  Should  this  be  of  no  avail,  then  I  wiU 
— but  I  would  gladly  avoid  being  angir  with  him ;  one  has 
things  enough  to  vex  one  without  that. 

The  Judge  was  not  the  only  person  in  the  house  whom  the 
son  inspired  with  thowrhts  of  rambliuflc    The  Candidate  had 
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promisad  tlie  children  on  some  "  very  fine  dav^'  to  take  tliem 
to  a  wood,  where  there  were  plenty  of  hazel-bushes,  and 
where  they  would  gather  a  rich  harvest  of  nuts.  Children 
have  an  incomparable  memory  for  all  such  promises  ;  and  the 
little  Franks  thought  that  no  day  could  by  any  possibility  be 
more  beautiful  or  more  suitable  for  a  great  expedition  than 
the  present,  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that 
the  Candidate  and  their  parents  thought  the  same,  their  joy 
rose  actually  as  high  as  the  roof.  Brigitta  had  not  hands 
enough  for  retrea  and  Eva,  so  did  they  skip  about  when  she 
wished  to  dress  them. 

Immediately  after  noon  the  procession  set  forth ;  Henrik 
and  the  Queen-bee  marched  first,  next  came  Eva  and  Leo- 
nore,  between  whom  was  Petrea,  each  one  carrying  a  little 
basket  containing  a  piece  of  cake,  as  provision  for  their 
journey.  Behind  the  column  of  children  came  the  mother, 
and  near  her  the  Candidate,  drawing  a  little  wicker-carriage, 
in  which  sate  little  Gabriele,  looking  gravely  about  with  her. 
large  brown  eyes. 

"  Little  Africa  " — so  the  children  called  their  little  dark- 
eyed  neighbour  from  the  Cape — stood  at  her  door  as  the 
little  Franks  tripped  forth  from  tlieirs.  Petrea,  with  an 
irresieftible  diesire  to  make  her  acquaintance,  rushed  across 
the  street  and  offered  her  the  piece  of  cake  which  she  had  in 
her  basket.  The  little  wild  creature  snatched  the  piece  of 
pake  with  violence,  showed  her  row  of  white  teeth,  and 
vanished  in  the  doorway,  whilst  Elise  seized  Petrea' s  hand, 
in  order  to  keep  her  restless  spirit  in  check. 

As  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  gate  of  the  city  the  children 
were  permitted  lull  freedom,  and  they  were  not  much  more 
composed  in  their  demeanour  than  a  set  of  young  calves 
turned  out  for  the  first  time  into  a  green  meadow.  We  must 
even  acknowledge  that  the  little  Queen-bee  fell  into  a  few 
excesses,  such  as  jumping  over  ditches  where  they  were  the 
broadest,  and  clapping  her  hand^  and  shouting  to  frighten 
away  phlegmatical  crows.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
she  gave  up  these  outbreaks,  and  turned  her  mind  to  a  much 
sedater  course ;  and  then,  whenever  a  stiff-necked  millifolium 
or  gaudy  hip  came  in  her  way,  she  carefully  broke  it  off,  and 
preserved  it  in  her  apron,  for  the  use  of  the  family.  Henrik 
ran  back  every  now  and  then  to  the  wicker-carriage,  in  ordef 
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to  kiss  *•  the  baby,"  and  give  her  the  very  least  flowers  he 
could  find.  Petrea  often  stumbled  and  I'eU,  but  always 
sprang  up  quickly,  and  then  unafiVightedly  continued  her 
leaping  and  Bpringing. 

The  Candidate  also,  full  of  joyous  animal  spirits,  began  to 
sing  alond,  in  a  fine  tenor  voice,  the  song,  "  Seats  of  the 
Vitings !  Groves  old  and  hoary,"  in  which  the  children  soon 
joined  their  descant,  whilst  they  marched  in  time  to  the  son^. 
Elise,  who  gave  herself  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  beauti- 
ful day  and  the  luiiversal  delight,  had  neitlier  inclination  nor 
wish  to  interrupt  this  by  any  disagreeable  explanation ;  she 
thought  to  herself  that  she  would  defer  it  a  while. 

"  Nay,  only  look,  only  look,  sisters !  Henrik,  come  here  V* 
exclaimed  little  Petrea,  beckoning  ^-ith  the  hand,  leaping, 
and  almost  out  of  herself  for  delight,  whilst  she  looked 
through  the  treUis*work  of  a  tall  handsome  gate  into  pleasure- 
grounds  which  were  laid  out  in  the  old-fashioned  manner, 
and  ornamented  with  clipped  trees.  Many  little  heads  soon 
looked  with  great  curiosity  through  the  trellis-gate;  they 
seemed  to  see  Paradise  within  it;  and  then  up  came  the 
Candidate,  not  like  a  threatening  cherub  with  a  flaming 
sword,  but  a  good  angel,  who  opened  the  door  of  this  paradise 
to  the  enraptured  children.  This  surprise  had  been  prepared 
for  tbem  by  Elise  and  the  Candidate,  who  had  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Dowager  Countess  S  •  •  •  to  take  the 
children  on  their  way  to  the  nut-wood  through  her  park. 

Here  the  children  found  endless  subject  for  admiration 
and  inquiry,  nor  could  either  the  Candidate  or  their  mother 
answer  all  their  questions.  Before  long  the  hearts  of  the 
children  were  moved  at  sight  of  a  little  leaden  Cupid,  who^ 
stood  weeping  near  a  dry  fountain. 

**  Why  does  he  cry  ?"  asked  they. 

"  IVobably  because  the  water  is  all  gone,"  answered  the 
Candidate,  smiling. 

Presently  again  they  were  enchanted  by  sight  of  a  Chinese- 
temple,  which  to  their  fancy  contained  all  the  magnificence, 
in  the  world — ^instead  of,  as  was  the  case,  a  quantity  of 
fowls ;  then  they  were  filled  with  astonishment  at  trees  in 
the  form  of  pyramids — they  never  had  seen  anything  so, 
wonderful,  so  beautiful  But  the  most  wonderful  thing  was 
ret  to  come. 
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They  reached  a  gloomy  part  of  the  grounds.  Melancholy 
•ounds,  incoherent,  yet  pleasurable,  became  audible,  accom- 
panied by  an  uninterrupted  splashing  of  water.  The  children 
walked  slower  and  closer  together,  in  a  state  of  excited  ex- 
pectation, and  a  kind  of  shuddering  curiosity.  The  melancholy 
tones  and  the  falling  water  became  more  and  more  distinct, 
as  they  found  themselves  inclosed  in  a  thick  fir- wood ;  pre- 
sently, however,  an  opening  to  the  right  showed  itself,  and 
then  thickly  wreathed  with  a  wild  growth  of  plants  and 
heavily-leaved  trees,  the  vault  of  a  grotto  revealed  itself, 
within  which,  and  in  the  distance,  stood  a  large  white  figure, 
with  aged  head,  long  beard,  crooked  back,  and  goat's  legs. 
To  his  lips  he  held  a  pandean  pipe,  from  which  the  extm- 
ordinary  sounds  appeared  to  proceed.  Little  waterfalls  leapt 
here  and  there  from  the  rocks  around,  and  then  collected 
themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  in  a  large  basin,  in 
which  the  figure  seemed,  with  a  dreamy  countenance,  to 
contemplate  himself  and  the  leaf-garlanded  entrance  of  the 
grotto. 

The  Candidate  informed  them  that  this  was  the  Wood-god 
Pan ;  but  what  further  information  he  gave  respecting  the 
faith  of  the  ancients  in  this  deity  of  nature  was  listened  to 
by  nobody  but  the  Queen-bee,  who,  however,  shook  her  wise 
head  over  the  want  of  wisdom  in  the  Grecians  who  could 
believe  on  such  a  god ;  and  by  Elise,  who  loved  to  discover 
in  the  belief  of  antiquity  a  Qtoa  of  nature,  which  makes  itself 
felt  also  in  our  days,  but  in  a  truer  and,  as  we  think,  a  diviner 
sense. 

The  exhibition  in  the  grotto  had  produced  its  effect  upon 
ail  the  spectators,  great  as  well  as  small;  but  the  brain  of  the 
little  Petrea  seemed  quite  intoxicated,  not  to  say  crazed  by 
it.  The  Wood-god,  with  his  music,  his  half-animal,  half- 
human  figure,  although  only  of  g3rpsum,  and,  as  the  Candidate 
declared,  the  offspring  only  of  a  dim  fancy,  as  well  as  that  it 
was  without  life  or  actuality,  still  remained  to  her  imagination 
a  living  existence,  as  real  as  wonderful.  She  could  see 
nothing,  think  of  nothing,  but  the  Wood-god ;  and  the  fore- 
boding of  a  new  and  wonderful  world  filled  her  soul  with  a 
delicious  terror. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Candidate  conducted  Elise,  by  a 
path  which  wound  among  alders  and  bircheS|  up  the  moun^ 
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tarn  in  which  the  grotto  was.  When  they  reached  the  top, 
all  was  sunnv  and  cheerful ;  and  behold  upon  a  mound  was 
set  out,  so  pleasantly  in  the  sunshine,  a  little  collation  of 
berries  and  fruit.  It  was  the  Candidate,  who  had  ^reat 
pleasure  in  being  the  kiud-hearted  host  on  such  occasions, 
who  had  provided  this  httle  surprise  for  Elise  and  the  children  $ 
and  nerer,  indeed,  was  a  surprise  more  welcome  or  more 
joyous.  It  is  the  most  thankful  thing  in  the  world  to  give 
pleasure  to  children;  and,  moreover,  the  goodwill  of  the 
mother  is  always  obtained  thereby. 

The  Candidate  spread  his  cloak  upon  a  green  slope  under 
a  hedge  of  roses,  on  which  Elise's  favourite  flowers  were  stiU 
blooming,  as  a  seat  for  herself  and  "  the  baby,"  which  now, 
lifted  out  of  the  wicker-carriage,  had  its  green  silk  bonnet 
taken  off,  and  its  golden  locks  bathed  in  sunshine.  He 
chose  out  the  best  fruit  for  her  and  her  mother ;  and  then 
seating  himself  on  the  grass  near  her,  played  with  her,  and 
drove  away  the  flies  from  her  and  her  mother  with  a  spray  of 
roses,  whilst  the  other  children  ran  about  at  a  distance,  en- 
Wing  with  all  the  zest  of  childhood,  gooseberries  and  freedom. 
The  trees  soughed  in  the  soil  south  wind,  whilst  the  melo- 
dious sighs  of  the  Wood-^od,  and  the  splash  of  the  water, 
mingled  gently  with  the  whispering  leaves.  It  was  a  delicious 
time,  and  its  sofl  influence  stole  into  the  soul  of  Elise.  The 
sun,  the  scent  of  the  roses,  the  song  of  the  wood  and  of  the 
water,  and  the  Syrinx,  the  beautiful  scene  before  her,  the  happy 
children — all  these  called  up  suddenly  into  her  breast  that 
summer  of  the  heart,  in  which  all  sentiments,  all  thoughts, 
are  like  beautiful  flowers,  and  which  makes  life  seem  so  light 
and  so  lovely :  she  conceived  a  friendship  for  that  young  man 
who  had  occasioned  it,  and  whose  good  heart  beamed  forth 
from  his  eyes,  which  at  one  moment  were  flxed  on  the  blue 
heavens,  and  then  on  her  own  soft  blue  eyes,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  devotion  and  a  certain  pure  earnestness,  which  she 
had  never  observed  in  him  before.  Elise  felt  that  she  could 
now  undertake  the  explanation  with  him ;  she  felt  that  she 
could  talk  with  him  openly  and  warmly  as  a  sister,  and  that 
the  truth  would  flow  from  her  lips,  without  wounding  him  or 
giving  him  pain. 

ScMXJcly,  nowever,  had  she  with  cordial,  though  with  tre- 
mtdous  voice,  began  to  speak  when  an  uneasy  movemenl 
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among  the  children  interrupted  her.  Some  looked  in  the 
hedgdis,  some  ran  about  under  the  trees,  and  the  iiame, 
**Petrea!  Petrea!'*  was  repeated  in  every  variety  of  tone. 
The  mother  looked  uneasily  around,  and  the  Candidate  sprang 
up  to  see  what  was  amiss.  It  was  nothing  uncommon  for 
Petrea  to  separate  herself  from  the  rest  of  the  children,  and 
occupied  by  her  own  little  thoughts,  to  lag  behind ;  on  that 
account,  therefore,  nobody  had  at  first  troubled  themselves 
because  she  was  not  with  them  at  the  collation,  for  they  said, 
"  she  will  soon  come."  Afterwards,  Elise  and  the  Candidate 
were  too  much  occupied  by  their  own  thoughts ;  and  the 
children  said  as  usual,  "  she'll  soon  come."  But  when  she- 
did  not  come,  they  began  to  seek  for  her,  and  Elise  and 
the  Candidate  came  to  their  assistance.  They  ran  back  to 
the  grotto  ;  they  sought  and  called,  but  all  in  vain — Petrea 
was  nowhere  to  be  found !  and  uneasiness  very  soon  changed 
itself  into  actual  anxiety. 

We  will  now  oiu-selves  go  in  quest  of  Petrea.  So  en- 
chanted was  she  with  the  Wood-god  and  his  music,  that  no 
sooner  had  she,  with  the  others,  begun  to  climb  the  hill,  than 
she  turned  back  to  the  grotto,  and  there,  transported  by  its 
wonderful  world,  she  was  suddenly  possessed  by  a  desire  tO; 
acquaint  her  father  and  Brigitta  with  her  having  seen  the: 
Wood-god.  "Resolve  and  action  are  much  more  one  with^ 
children  than  with  women.  To  be  the  first  who  should 
carry  to  the  father  the  important  tidings,  "  Father,  I  have- 
seen  the  Wood-god !"  was  a  temptation  too  strong  for  Pe- 
trea's  ambition  and  craving  for  sympathy. 

She  had  heard  them  say  that  they  should  rest  on  the  hill ; 
and  as  her  organ  of  locality  was  as  feeble  as  her  imagination 
was  powerful,  she  never  doubted  for  a  moment  of  being  able 
to  run  home  and  back  before  they  were  aware  even  of  her 
absence.  As  for  the  rest,  to  confess  the  truth,  she  thought 
nothing  at  all  about  it ;  but  with  a  loudly-beating  heart,  and 
the  words,  "  Oh,  father !  we  have  seen  the  Wood-god  !'*  on 
her  lips,  she  made  a  spring,  and  rushed  forward  on  the  winga 
of  fancy  as  fast  as  her  little  legs  would  carry  her  in  a  direc-. 
tion  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  led  homeward,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  removed  her  from  the  grotto  ;  never 
thinking,  the  poor  Petrea !  that  in  this  world  there  are  .many 
ways.    Before  long,  however,  she  found  it  necessary  to  stancl 
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itiU,  in  order  to  rest  herself:  it  was  all  so  beautiful  around 
her ;  delicious  odours  breathed  from  the  wild  flowers ;  the 
birds  sang ;  the  heayen  was  cloudless ;  and  here,  where  no 
Cupids  nor  Chinese  temples  dazzled  her  thoughts,  the  rery 
remembrance  of  the  god  ran  vanished  from  her  soul,  and  in- 
stead of  it  a  thought,  or  more  properly  speaking  a  sentiment, 
took  possession  of  it — a  holy  and  beautitul  sentiment,  which 
the  mother  had  early  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  her  children. 
Petrea  saw  herself  solitary,  yet  at  the  same  time  she  felt  that 
she  was  not  so ;  in  the  deliciousness  of  the  air,  in  the  beauty 
of  nature,  she  perceived  thepresence  of  a  good  spirit,  which 
she  had  been  taught  to  call  Iathxb  ;  and  mled,  as  her  heart 
seemed  to  be,  by  a  sense  of  his  goodness  and  affection,  which 
appeared  never  to  have  been  so  sensibly  impressed  upon  her 
mind  as  then,  her  heart  felt  as  if  it  must  dissolve  itself  in 
love  and  happiness.  She  sank  down  on  the  grass,  and  seemed 
to  be  on  the  way  to  heaven.  But,  ah !  the  way  thither  is 
not  so  easy ;  and  these  heavenly  foretastes  remain  only  a 
short  time  in  the  souls  of  children,  as  well  as  of  grown 
people. 

That  which  brought  Petrea  fi^m  her  heavenly  journey  back 
bo  the  earth  again  was  a  squirrel,  which  sprang  directly  across 
her  path,  and  sent  her  forth  immediately  in  chase  of  it.  To 
3atch  such  game,  and  to  carry  it  home,  would  be  indeed  in 
the  highest  degree  a  memorable  action.  "What  would 
Henrik  and  mv  sisters  say  ?  What  would  all  the  city  say  P 
Perhaps  it  will  get  into  the  newspapers ! — perhaps  the  king 
may  get  to  hear  of  it !" — thought  Petrea,  whilst,  out  of  her- 
self with  ambition  and  earnestness,  she  pursued  the  little 
squirrel  over  stock  and  stone. 

Her  frock  was  torn ;  her  hands  and  feet  were  bruised ;  but 
that  was  a  mere  nothing !  She  felt  it  not,  more  particularly — 
oh,  height  of  felicity! — as  she  fell  down,  and  at  that  same 
moment  grasped  in  her  trembling  hands  her  little  prey. 
Petrea  cried  for  delight,  and  shouted  to  her  mother  and 
sisters,  who — could  not  hear  her. 

"  Oh,  thou  little  most  loveable  creature !"  said  Petrea, 
endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  kiss  her  little  captive,  in 
return  for  which  that  most  loveable  little  creature  bit  her  by 
the  chin.  Surprised,  and  sorely  smarting  from  the  pain, 
Petrea  began  to  cry;  yet  for  all  that  would  not  let  go  the 
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squirrel,  although  the  blood  flowed  from  the  wound.  Petrea 
ran  forward,  wondering  that  she  never  came  to  the  great 
trellis-gate,  through  which  she  knew  she  must  pass  in  order 
to  reach  home.  Whilst  she  thus  wondered  with  herself,  and 
ran,  and  struggled  with  her  little  untractable  prisoner,  she 
saw  a  gentleman  coming  towards  her.  It  never  once  occurred 
to  her  that  this  could  be  any  other  than  her  father,  and  almost 
transported  for  joy,  she  exclaimed,  "  Father,  1  have  seen  the 
Wood-god  r' 

Greatly  astonished  to  hear  himself  thus  parentally  ad- 
dressed, the  young  man  looked  up  from  the  book  in  which  he 
read,  gazed  at  Petrea,  smiled,  and  replied,  "  Nay,  my  child, 
he  is  gone  in  that  direction,"  pointing  with  his  finger  towiu'da 
that  quarter  whence  Petrea  had  come.  Imagining  at  once 
that  he  meant  the  Candidate,  Petrea  replied  with  anxiety  and 
a  quick  foreboding  that  she  was  on  a  wrong  track,  "  Oh,  no, 
it  is  not  he !"  and  then  turned  suddenly  back  again. 

She  abandoned  now  all  thoughts  of  running  home,  and  was 
only  desirous  of  finding  those  whom  she  had  so  thoughtlessly 
left.  She  ran  back,  therefore,  with  all  her  speed,  the  way 
she  had  come,  tUl  she  reached  where  two  roads  branched  off, 
and  there  unfortunately  taking  the  wrong  one,  came  into  a 
wild  region,  where  she  soon  perceived  how  entirely  confused 
she  had  become.  She  no  longer  knew  which  way  to  go,  and 
in  despair  threw  herself  into  the  grass  and  wept.  All  her 
ambition  was  gone ;  she  let  the  squirrel  run  away,  and  gave 
herself  up  to  her  own  comfortless  feelings.  She  thought  now 
of  the  uneasiness  and  anxiety  of  her  mother,  and  wept  all  the 
more  at  the  thought  of  her  own  folly.  But,  however,  con- 
soling thoughts,  before  long,  chased  away  these  desponding 
ones.  She  dried  her  eyes  with  her  dress — she  had  lost  hep 
pocket-handkerchief — and  looking  around  her  she  saw  a  quan- 
tity of  fine  raspberries  growing  in  a  cleft  of  the  hill.  "  Kasp- 
berries  I"  exclaimed  she,  "  my  mother's  favourite  berries !" 
And  now  we  may  see  our  little  Petrea  scrambling  up  the  cliff 
with  all  her  might,  in  order  to  gather  the  lovely  fruit.  She 
thought  that  with  a  bouquet  of  raspberries  in  her  hand,  she 
could  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  mother,  and  pray  for 
forgiveness.  So  thought  she,  and  tore  up  the  raspberry 
bushes,  and  new  courage  and  new  hope  revived  the  while  in 
her  breast.    If,  thought  she,  she  clambered  only  a  little 
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way  higher,  couid  she  not  discover  where  her  home  was  ? 
should  she  not  see  her  mother,  father,  sisters,  nay,  the  whole 
world  ?     Certainly.     What  a  bright  idea  it  was ! 

"With  one  hand  fiill  of  raspberries,  the  other  assisted  her 
to  climb ;  but,  ah !  first  one  foot  slipped  on  the  dry  smooth 
grass,  and  then  the  other.  The  left  hand  could  no  longer 
sustain  the  whole  weight  of  her  body;  the  right  hand  would 
not  let  go  the  raspberries.  A  moment  of  anguish,  a  violent 
effort,  and  then  Petrea  rolled  down  the  cliff  into  a  thicket  of 
bushes  and  nettles,  where  for  the  present  we  will  leave  her, 
in  order  to  look  afber  the  others. 

The  anxiety  of  the  mother  is  not  to  be  described,  as  after 
a  whole  hour  spent  with  Jacobi  and  Henrik  (the  little  Queen- 
bee  watched  over  the  other  children  near  Pan's  grotto),  in 
seeking  and  calling  for  Petrea,  all  was  in  vain.  There  were 
many  ponds  in  the  park,  and  they  could  not  conceal  firom 
themselves  that  it  was  possible  she  might  have  fallen  into  one. 
It  was  a  most  horrible  idea  for  Elise,  and  sent  an  anguish 
hke  death  into  her  heart,  as  she  thought  of  returning;  in  the 
evening  to  her  husband  with  one  child  missing,  and  that  one 
of  his  favourites — ^missing  through  her  own  negligence.  Death 
itself  seemed  to  her  preferable. 

Breathless,  and  pale  as  a  corpse,  she  wandered  about,  and 
more  than  once  was  near  sinking  to  the  earth.  In  vain  the 
Candidate  besought  her  to  spare  herself;  to  keep  herself 
quiet,  and  leave  all  to  him.  in  vain !  She  heard  nim  not ; 
and  restless  and  unhappy,  she  sought  the  child  herself. 
Jacobi  was  afraid  to  leave  her  long  alone,  and  kept  wandering 
near  her ;  whilst  Henrik  ran  into  other  parts  of  the  park, 
seeking  about  and  calling. 

It  was  full  two  hours  of  fruitless  search  after  the  lost  one, 
when  the  Candidate  had  again  joined  the  despairing  mother, 
that  at  the  very  same  moment  their  glances  both  fell  suddenly 
on  the  same  object — it  was  Petrea !  She  lay  in  a  thicket  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill ;  drops  of  blood  were  visible  on  her  face 
and  dress,  and  a  horrible  necklace— a  yellow  spangled  snake ! 
—glittered  in  the  sun  around  her  neck.  She  lay  motionless, 
and  appeared  as  if  sleeping.  The  mother  uttered  a  faint  cry 
of  terror,  and  would  have  thrown  herself  upon  her,  had  not 
the  Candidate  withheld  her. 

''Por  heaven's  sake,"  said  he,  fervently,  and  pale  as  death, 
e2 
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•*  be  still ;  nothing  perhaps  is  amiss ;  but  it  is  the  poisonous 
snake  of  our  woods — the  aspic !  An  incautious  movement, 
and  both  you  and  Petrea  may  be  lost !  No,  you  must  not ;  your 
life  is  too  precious — ^but  I — promise  me  to  be  still,  and " 

Elise  was  scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  did.  "Away! 
away  I"  she  said,  and  strove  to  put  Jacobi  aside  with  her 
weak  hands ;  she  herself  would  have  gone,  but  her  knees  sup- 
ported her  no  longer — she  staggered,  and  fell  to  the  ground- 
in  that  same  moment  the  Candidate  was  beside  Petrea, 
and  seizing  the  snake  by  the  neck  with  as  much  boldness 
as  dexterity,  he  slung  it  to  a  distance.  By  this  motion 
awakened,  Petrea  shuddered,  opened  her  sleep-drunken  eyes, 
and  looking  around  her,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  ah,  father  1  I  have 
seen  the  Wood-god !" 

"  God  bless  thee  and  thy  Wood-god !"  cried  the  delighted 
Candidate,  rejoicing  over  this  indisputable  token  of  life  and 
health ;  and  then  clasping  her  to  his  breast  he  bore  her  to 
her  mother.  But  the  mother  neither  heard  nor  saw  any- 
thing ;  she  lay  in  a  deep  swoon,  and  was  first  recalled  to 
consciousness  by  Henrik's  kisses  and  tears.  For  a  while  she 
looked  about  her  with  anguishful  and  bewildered  looks. 

"  Is  she  dead  ?"  whispered  she. 

"  No,  no !  she  lives — she  is  unhurt !"  returned  Jacobi, 
who  had  thrown  himself  on  his  knees  beside  her ;  whilst  tbe 
little  Petrea,  kneeling  likewise,  and  holding  forth  the  bunch 
of  raspberries,  sobbed  aloud,  and  besought  her,  "  Forgive  I  oh, 
mamma,  forgive  me  1" 

Light  returned  to  the  eyes  of  the  mother ;  she  started  up, 
and,  with  a  cry  of  inexpressible  joy,  clasped  the  recovered 
child  to  her  breast. 

"  God  be  praised  and  blessed !"  cried  she,  raising  her 
folded  hands  to  heaven  ;  and  then  silently  giving  her  hand 
to  Jacobi,  she  looked  at  him  with  tears,  which  expressed  what 
was  beyond  the  power  of  words. 

"  Thank  God !  thank  God  !**  said  Jacobi,  with  deep  emo- 
tion, pressing  Elise' s  hand  to  his  lips  and  to  his  breast.  He 
felt  himself  happy  bevond  words. 

They  now  hastened  to  remove  from  the  dangerous  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  snake,  after  Jacobi  and  Henrik  had  given  up 
at  the  desire  of  the  mother,  the  probably  ineffectual  design 
of  seeking  out  the  poisonous  but  blameless  animal,  and  kill- 
ing it  on  the  spot. 
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All  this  time  the  little  Queen-bee  had  sate  alone  bj  the 
grotto,  endeavouring  to  comibrt  her  sisters,  whilst  she  herself 
wept  bitter  tears  over  Petrea,  whom  she  never  expected  to 
see  again :  on  that  very  account  her  joy  was  all  the  greater 
and  louder,  when  she  saw  her  carried  in  the  arms  of  the 
Candidate ;  and  no  sooner  did  she  learn  from  her  mother  how 
he  had  rescued  her  from  the  fisings  of  death,  than  she  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck  in  inexpressible  gratitude.  All  this 
Petrea  heard  and  saw  with  the  astonishment  and  curiosity 
of  one  who  meets  with  something  unheard  of;  and  then, 
thus  seeing  the  distress  which  her  inconsiderateness  had 
occasioned,  she  herself  melted  into  such  despairing  tears,  that 
her  mother  was  obliged  to  console  and  cheer  her.  Of  her 
&il  into  the  thicket  Petrea  knew  no  more  than  that  her 
head  had  felt  confused,  that  she  could  not  get  up  again,  had 
slept,  and  then  dreamed  of  the  "Wood-god. 

In  the  mean  time  it  had  become  so  late,  that  the  harvest 
of  nuts  was  not  to  be  thought  o^  and  as  much  on  the 
mother's  as  on  Petrea's  account,  it  was  necessary  to  hasten 
home.  The  other  children  probably  would  have  grieved 
more  over  the  unfortunate  pleasure  joiuney,  had  they  not 
Mt  an  extraordinary  desire  to  relate  at  home  the  remarkable 
occmrences  of  the  day.  New  difficulties  arose  on  the  return. 
Petrea — ^who,  besides  that  she  was  weary,  was  bruised  and 
Badly  dirtied  by  her  fall — could  not  walk,  and  therefore  it 
was  determined  that  she  must  ride  in  the  little  carriage, 
while  the  Candidate  carried  Gabriele.  When,  however,  the 
little  one  saw  that  Jacobi  was  without  gloves,  she  would 
neither  allow  him  to  carry  her  nor  to  take  hold  of  her,  and 
Bet  up  the  most  pitiable  cry.  Spite  of  her  crying,  however, 
he  took  up  the  "  little  mother,"  as  he  called  ner ;  and  what 
neither  his  nor  the  mother's  persuasion  could  effect,  was 
brought  about  by  Henrik's  leaps  and  springs,  and  caresses— -> 
she  was  diverteid:  the  tears  remained  standing  half-way 
down  her  cheeks,  in  the  dimples  which  were  suddenly  made 
by  her  hearty  laughter. 

Petrea,  after  the  paroxysm  of  sorrow  and  penitence  was  in 
some  measure  abated,  began  to  think  herself  and  her  adven- 
tures particularly  interesting,  and  sate  in  her  little  carriage 
a  very  important  personage,  surrounded  by  her  sisters,  who 
could  not  sufficiently  listen  to  her  relation,  and  who  emulated 
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each  other  in  drawing  the  little  equipage.  A.s  for  Jacohi,  he 
drew  the  carriage;  he  carried  the  baby,  which  soon  fell 
asleep  on  his  shoulder ;  he  sang  songs ;  told  stories,  in  order 
to  entertain  Elise,  who  remained  a  long  time  pale  and  de- 
pressed, from  the  danger  which  had  threatened  her,  and  the 
anxiety  which  she  had  endured. 

At  length  they  reached  home.  They  poured  forth  their 
adventures :  Brigitta  shed  tears  over  her  "  Little  angel-sweet 
Mamselle  Petrea ;"  and  the  father,  from  the  impulse  of  his 
feelings,  pressed  Jacdbi  to  his  heart. 

After  JPetrea's  scratches  and  bruises  had  been  washed 
with  Eiga-balsam,  the  mother  permitted  the  children  to  have 
a  supper  of  pancakes  and  raspberry-cream,  in  order  to  con- 
sole them  for  the  unfortunate  expedition.  Hereupon  the 
children  danced  for  joy  about  the  table ;  and  Petrea,  who, 
on  account  of  her  misfortunes,  received  a  Benjamin's  portion,, 
regarded  it  as  certain  that  they  always  eat  such  cream  in 
heaven,  wherefore  she  proposea  that  it  should  be  called 
"  Angels'  food."  This  proposition  met  with  the  highest 
approbation,  and  from  this  day  "  Angels'  food"  became  a 
well-known  dish  in  the  Prank  family. 

Yet  Petrea  wept  some  bitter  tears  on  the  breast  of  her 
father  over  the  gentle  admonition  she  received  from  him ; 
but  spite  of  tears,  she  soon  slept  sweetly  in  his  arms. 

And  the  lecture  of  the  Canmdate  ? 

"  Stay  at  home  with  us  this  evening,"  said  Elise  to  him, 
with  a  kind,  beseechiug  glance. 

The  Candidate  stayed  with  them. 


CHAPTEE  VIL 

BBEAKEBS. 

"  Stat  at  home  with  us  this  evening,"  prayed  Elise  the  next 
day,  and  for  several  other  days,  and  the  Candidate  stayed. 

Never  before  had  he  seen  Elise  so  kind,  so  cordial  towards 
him  ;  never  before  had  she  shown  him  so  much  attention  as 
now ;  and  this  attention,  this  cordiality  from  a  lady  who,  in 
her  intercourse  with  men,  was  generally  only  polite  and 
indifferent,  flattered  his  vanity,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
penetrated  his  good  heart     All  occasion  for  explanation  and 
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lectures  vanished,  for  the  Candidate  had  entirely  renounced 
his  dissipated  friends  and  companions,  and  now  nobody  could 
talk  more  edifying  than  he  on  the  subject.  He  agreed  so 
cordially  with  Eiise,  that  the  fleeting  champagne  of  the  orgies 
foamed  only  for  the  moment,  leaving  nothing  but  emptiness 
and  flatness  behind.  "  For  once,  nay,  for  a  few  times,*'  he 
was  of  opinion,  "  such  excesses  might  be  harmless,  perhaps 
even  refreshing ;  but  often  repeated — ah !  that  would  be  pre- 
judicial, and  demoralising  in  the  highest  degree  !** 

All  this  seemed  to  the  little  Queen-bee,  who  had  heard  it, 
remarkably  weH  expressed. 

Nobody  seemed  now  better  pleased  at  home  than  Jacobi ; 
he  felt  himself  so  well  in  the  regular  course  of  life  which  he 
led,  and  there  seemed  so  much  that  was  genuine  and  fresh  in 
the  occupations  and  pleasures  of  those  quiet  days  at  home. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fresh  life  of  the  Candidate  began  to 
develop  its  weak  side.  Q-ratitude  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
wanned  Elise's  heart  towards  him,  and  then  his  own  real 
amiability  made  it  so  easy  to  gratify  the  wish  of  her  husband 
respecting  her  behaviour  towards  him,  and  thus  it  soon  hap- 
pened that  her  intercourse  with  Jacobi  enlivened  her  own 
existence.  In  many  respects  their  tastes  were  similar, 
especially  in  their  love  of  music  and  polite  literature,  whilst 
his  youthful  enthusiasm  gave  to  their  common  occupations  a 
higher  life  and  interest.  Discussion  lost  all  character  of 
dispute,  and  became  merely  an  agreeable  interchange  of 
thought :  it  was  no  longer  now  of  any  importance  to  him  to 
he  always  right;  there  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  pleasure  in 
giving  up  his  opinion  to  hers.  He  knew  more  out  of  books 
than  she  did,  but  she  knew  more  of  life — the  mother  of  books. 
than  he ;  and  on  this  account  she,  on  her  part,  proceeded  as 
the  older  and  guiding  friend.  He  felt  himself  happy  from 
.  the  influence  and  gentle  guidance  of  an  agreeable  woman,  and 
became  more  and  more  devoted  to  her  from  his  soul. 

Still  there  was  a  quietness  and  a  charm  about  this  con- 
nexion that  made  him  never  forbode  danger  in  it.  He  loved 
to  be  treated  as  a  child  by  Elise,  and  he  gave,  therefore, 
free  play  to  his  naturally  unsophisticated  feelings.  Her 
gentle  reproofs  were  a  sort  of  luxury  to  him ;  he  had  a 
delight  in  sinning,  in  order  to  deserve  them;  and  then, 
whilst  listening  to  them,  how  gladly  would  he  have  pressed 
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her  dress,  or  her  white  and  beautiful  hand  to  his  lips;  there 
was  even  a  sort  of  painfully  agreeable  sensation  to  him  in  hig 
not  daring  to  do  so.  Whenever  she  approached,  and  he 
heard  her  light  footsteps,  or  when  he  perceived  the  soft  rose- 
odour  which  always  accompanied  her,  it  seemed  to  become  - 
infinitely  warm  around  his  heart.  But  that  which,  above  all 
the  rest,  was  the  strongest  bond  between  Jacobi  and  Elise, 
was  her  sufferings.  Whenever  nervous  pain,  or  domestic  un- 
pleasantness, depressed  her  spirits ;  when  she  bore  the  not 
unfrequent  ill-humour  of  her  husband  with  patience,  the 
heart  of  Jacobi  melted  in  tenderness  towards  her,  and  he  did 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  amuse  and  divert  her  thoughts, 
and  even  to  anticipate  her  slightest  wishes.  She  could  not 
be  insensible  to  all  this — perhaps  also  it  flattered  her  vanity 
to  observe  the  power  she  had  over  this  young  man — ^perhaps 
even  she  might  willingly  deceive  herself  as  to  the  nature  of 
nis  sentiments,  because  she  would  not  disturb  the  connexion 
which  lent  a  sweet  charm  to  her  life. 

"  He  loves  the  children  and  their  mother,"  said  she;  "he 
is  their  friend  and  mine !     May  he  only  continue  such  !" 

And  certain  it  is  that  the  children  had  never  been  better 
conducted,  never  had  learned  better,  never  been  happier,  than 
they  were  now,  whilst  Jacobi  himself  developed  a  more  and 
more  happy  ability  to  teach  and  guide. 

Adverse  fate  barricades  the  shore  which  the  vessel  is  on 
the  point  of  approaching,  by  dangerous  breakers,  and  inter- 
rupts the  bond  between  the  dearest  Mends,  which  is  just 
about  to  be  cemented  eternally.  It  was  this  fete  which,  at 
the  very  time  when  Jacobi  was  exhibiting  his  character  in  the 
fairest  point  of  view,  occasioned  the  Judge  to  exhibit  the 
darker  side  of  his. 

Judge  Frank  belonged  to  that  class  of  persons  who  are  al- 
ways in  the  best  humour  the  more  they  have  to  do,  and  the 
more  active  is  the  life  they  lead.  And  just  now  there  had 
occurred  a  pause  in  an  undertaking  for  the  country's  good, 
which  lay  much  at  the  Judge's  heart ;  and  delay,  occasioned 
by  a  number  of  little  circumstances  which  he  willingly  would, 
but  could  not,  dissipate,  put  him  into  an  ill  humour.  At 
home  he  was  often  exacting  and  quarrelsome,  particularly 
towards  his  mfe ;  thus  placing  himself,  beside  the  kind  and 
cheerful  Jacobi,  in  a  very  disadvantageous  light.     He  felt 
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tliis,  and  was  displeased  with  himself,  and  displeased  with  his 
wife  too,  hecause  she  seemed  to  pay  but  little  regard  to  liis 
grumbling ;  occupying  herself  instead  by  her  singing-practice 
with  Jacobi.  This  very  singing-practice,  too,  of  which  he 
himself  had  been  the  occasion,  began  to  appear  to  him  too 
much  of  a  thing.  He  seemed  to  think  scolding  more  agree- 
able for  the  ear ;  in  fact,  he  was  in  that  edifying  state  of 
mmd  which  excites  and  angers  itself  about  tliat  which  a  few 
good  words  alone  would  easily  put  an  end  to. 

The  reading,  likewise,  which  at  first  he  had  so  zealously 
recommended,  became  now  to  him  another  cause  of  vexation. 
Precisely  at  this  very  time  he  vrished  to  have  more  of  the 
Bodety  of  his  vnfe  of  an  evening,  and  vnshed  her  to  take 
more  interest  in  his  undertakings  and  his  annoyances ;  but 
whenever  he  came  into  the  parlour  he  found  them  reading, 
or  occupied  by  music ;  and  if  these  ceased  at  his  entrance, 
there  was  still  an  evident  damp  on  the  spirits  of  all — the  en- 
tertainment could  not  proceed ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
said,  "  Go  on  with  your  music  (or  reading),  go  on,"  and  they 
did  so,  he  was  still  dissatisfied  ;  and  if  he  did  not  very  soon 
return  to  his  own  room,  he  walked  up  and  down  like  a  snow- 
■torm. 

It  was  precisely  this  fate,  of  which  we  have  just  now 
^ken,  which  managed  it  so,  that  one  evening  as  Judge 
Prank,  the  prey  of  ill  humour,  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  a  letter  was  put  into  his  hand,  at  sight  of  which  he 
burst  into  an  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise.  "  Nay,  that  is 
Indeed  delightful,"  said  he,  m  a  very  cneerful  voice,  as  soon 

as  he  had  read  the  letter.      "  Elise !  Mrs.  S ,  Eraelie,  is 

here.  She  is  only  just  this  evening  arrived;  I  must  hasten 
to  her  directly.  Sweet  Elise,  vdll  you  not  come  with  me  ? 
It  would  be  polite." 

*^  Oh,  it  is  so  late !"  said  Elise,  much  less  pleased  than  her 
husband ;  '^  and  I  fancy  it  rains.  Cannot  you  go  alone  to- 
night? to-morrow  morning  I  will " 

"Well,  well,  then,"  said  the  Judge,  suddenly  breaking  off ; 
and  somewhat  offended  at  her  refusal,  hastening  away. 

It  was  rather  late  when  he  returned  from  his  visit,  but  he 
was  in  high  spirits.  "  She  is  a  most  interesting  lady,"  said 
he ;  "  my  best  Elise,  it  certainly  would  give  yo'i  great  plea- 
Bure  to  know  her  intimately." 
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"All!  I  question  that,"  thought  Ehae. 

"  She  talks,"  continued  he,  "  of  locating  herself  here  ia 
the  city.     I  hope  we  shall  decide  her  to  do  so." 

"  I  hope  not,"  thought  Elise. 

"  We  will,  do  all  that  we  possihly  can,"  said  he,  "to  make 
her  residence  here  agreeable.  I  have  invited  her  to  dinner 
to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow!"  exclaimed  Elise,  half  terrified. 

"  Yes,  to-morrow,"  answered  her  husband,  peremptorily* 
"  I  told  her  that  to-morrow  morning  you  would  pay  her  a 
visit,  but  she  insists  on  first  coming  to  you.  You  need  not 
trouble  yourself  much  about  the  dinner  to-morrow.  Emelie 
will  not  expect  much  from  an  improvised  dinner.  At  all 
events,  it  may  be  just  as  good  as  there  is  any  need  for,  if 
people  will  only  give  themselves  a  little  trouble.  I  hope 
Emelie  will  often  come  and  take  up  with  our  simple  way  of 
living." 

EHse  went  to  rest  that  night  with  a  depressed  heart,  and 
with  an  indefinite  but  most  unpleasant  feeling,  thought  of 
the  next  day's  dinner,  and  then  dreamed  that  her  husband's 
"  old  flame"  had  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  robbed  the  whole 
family  of  its  shelter. 


CHAPTEE  YIIL 

THE   IMPEOVISED  DINNEB. 

You  housewives  who  know  the  important  meaning  of  a 
roast,  who  know  the  difficulties  which  sometimes  overwhelm 
you,  especially  when  you  must  improvise  a  dinner ;  you  w:ho 
know  that  notwithstanding  all  inspiration,  both  of  under* 
standing  and  inclination — yet  inspiration  is  necessary  to  all 
improvisation — one  cannot  inspire  either  chickens  or  heath- 
cocks  to  come  flying  into  the  important  dish,  when  the  crust 
is  ready  to  put  on  it ; — ^you  housewives  who  have  spent  many 
a  long  morning  in  thoughts  of  cookery  and  in  anguish, 
without  daring  to  pray  the  Lord  for  help,  although  con- 
tinually tempted  to  do  so ;  you  can  sympathise  in  Elise' s 
troubles,  as  she,  on  the  morning  of  this  important  dinner, 
saw  the  finger  of  the  clock  approach  twelve  without  having 
been  able  to  improvise  a  roast. 
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It  is  true  that  an  improvised  dinner  mi^ht  do  without  a 
roast :  this  we  grant  as  a  general  law  ;  but  m  the  case  of  this 
particular  dinner,  we  deny  it  altogether,  in  proof  of  which  we 
might  easily  give  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  dinner,  did 
we  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  believed  on  oxir  bare  word. 
Beyond  this,  the  Judge  was  a  declared  lover  of  a  roast,  and 
of  all  kinds  of  animal  food,  which  circumstance  increased  still 
more  Elise's  difficulty;  and  aa  if  to  make  diflSculty  still 
greater,  Elise,  on  this  veiy  day,  was  remarkably  in  want  of 
assistants,  for  her  husband  had  sent  out,  on  his  own  business, 
those  servants  who,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  Elise  found 
very  good  help.  The  cook,  too,  was  confused  to-day  in  a 
remarkable  manner;  the  children  were  in  a  fermentation; 
Eva  and  Leonore  quarrelled ;  Petrea  tore  a  hole  in  her  new 
frock ;  Henrik  broke  a  water-bottle  and  six  glasses  ;  the  baby 
cried  and  screamed  for  nothing ;  the  clock  was  on  the  stroke 
of  twelve,  and  no  roast  would  come  ! 

Elise  was  just  on  the  point  of  falling  into  despair  over 
roasts,  cooks,  the  dinner,  the  child,  nay,  over  the  whole  world, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  the  words,  "  your  most  devoted 
servant,"  were  spoken  out  shrillyand  joyously,  and  the  widow 
of  the  Court  Chamberlain — to  Mise  she  seemed  an  angel  of 
light  from  heaven — stood  in  the  room,  with  her  beaming^ 
friendly  countenance,  took  out  of  her  monstrous  reticule  one 
chicken  after  another,  and  laid  them  upon  the  table,  fixing 
her  eye  on  Elise,  and  making  with  each  one  a  little  curtsey 
to  her,  upon  which  she  laughed  heartily.  Enraptured  by  the 
sight,  Elise  embraced  first  the  lady  Chamberlain,  then  the 
chickens,  vdth  which  she  hastily  sprang  into  the  kitchen,  and 
returning,  poured  forth  her  thanks  and  all  her  cares  to  this 
friend  in  need. 

"  "Well,  well,  patience !"  exhorted  Mrs.  Gunilla,  kindly  and 
frill  of  cordial  sympathy,  and  somewhat  touched  by  Elise's 
communication.  "Best-beloved,  one  should  not  take  it  so 
much  to  heart — such  troubles  as  these  soon  pass  away — ^yes^ 
indeed,  they  soon  pass.  Now  listen,  and  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing, *when  need  is  greatest,  help  is  nearest.'  Yes,  yes, 
remember  that !  As  for  the  chickens,  I  saw  them  in  a  pea* 
sant's  cart,  as  I  crossed  the  market,  and  as  I  knew  what  was 
going  on  here,  I  lost  no  time  in  buying  them  and  bringing 
them  under  my  cloak,  and  I  have  nearly  run  myself  out  or 
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hreatli,  in  my  haste.  He,  he,  )ie !  And  so  now  I  must  go, 
for  the  dear  lad}'  must  dress  herself  nicely,  and  so  must  1 
too.  Adieu,  dear  Elise ;  I  wish  you  the  happiness  of  getting 
both  the  dinner  and  the  young  folks  in  order.     He,  he,  he  !'* 

Gunilla  went,  dinner-time  came,  and  with  it  the  guests  and 
the  Judge,  who  had  spent  the  whole  morning  in  the  business 
of  his  own  office,  out  of  the  house. 

Emelie,  the  Colonel's  widow,  was  elegant  in  the  higbest 
degree;  looked  handsome,  and  distinguished,  and  almost 
outdid  herself  in  politeness;  but  still  Elise,  spite  even  ol 
herself,  felt  stiff  and  stupid  by  the  side  of  her  husband's  "  old 
flame."     Beyond  this,  she  had  now  a  great  distraction. 

"  Oh,  that  the  chickens  may  be  nicely  done  l"  was  the 
incessant  master-thought  of  Elise's  soul;  and  it  prevailed 
over  the  Pope,  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  Thorwaldsen  and 
Pasta,  and  over  every  subject  on  which  they  talked. 

The  hour  of  dinner  was  come,  and  yet  the  dinner  kept  the 
company  waiting.  The  Judge,  who  expected  from  everybody 
else  the  punctuality  which  he  himself  practised,  began  to 
suffer  from  what  Elise  called  his  "  dinner-fever,"  and  threw 
uneasy  glances  first  at  the  dining-room  door,  and  then  at  hia 
wife,  whose  situation,  it  must  be  confessed^  was  not  a  very- 
enviable  one.  She  endeavoured  to  look  quite  calm,  but  often 
whispered  something  to  the  little  Louise,  which  sent  her  very 
importantly  in  and  out  of  the  room.  Mise's  entertainment, 
both  that  part  which  was  audible,  and  that  which  was  in- 
audible, was  probably  at  the  moment  carried  on  something 
after  the  following  fashion : 

"  It  must  be  inexpressibly  pleasant  to  know,"  (ah,  bow- 
unbearably  long  it  is !)  "  it  must  be  very  interesting."  (I 
wish  Ernst  would  fire  again  on  his  "  old  flame,"  and  forget 
dinner.)  "  Yes,  indeed,  that  was  very  remarkable."  (Now 
are  those  chickens  not  roasted !)  "  Poor  Spain !"  (Now, 
thank  goodness,  dinner  is  ready  at  last — ^if  the  chickens  are 
onlv  well  done !) 

•  And  now  to  dinner!  A  word  which  brightens  aU  counte- 
nances, and  enlivens  all  tempers.  Elise  began  to  esteem  the 
Colonel's  widow  very  highly,  because  she  kept  up  such  a 
lively  conversation,  and  she  hoped  this  would  divert  attentioi) 
from  any  of  the  dishes  which  were  not  particularly  successiuL 
The  Judge  was  a  polite  and  agreeable  host,  and  he  was  par* 
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ticularhr  fond  of  dinner-time,  when  he  would  wiUindy  hmve 
made  all  men  partaken  of  his  good  appetite,  good  humour, 
and  eyen  of  his  good  eating — N.B.  if  this  r^Edly  was  good — 
but  if  the  contrary  happeneii  to  be  the  case,  his  temper  could 
not  well  sustain  it. 

During  the  dinner  Elise  saw  now  and  then  little  clouds 
come  over  her  husband's  brow,  but  he  himself  appeared 
anxious  to  disperse  them,  and  all  went  on  tolerably  till  the 
chickens  came.  As  the  Judge,  who  adhered  to  all  old  cus* 
toms,  was  cutting  them  up,  he  evidently  found  them  tough, 
whereupon  a  shmce  was  sent  across  the  table  to  his  wife 
which  went  to  her  heart  like  the  stab  of  a  knife ;  but  no  sooner 
was  the  first  pang  over  than  this  reproachful  glance  aroused 
a  degree  of  indignation  in  her  which  determined  her  to  steel 
herself  against  a  misfortune  which  in  no  case  was  her  fault ; 
she,  therefore,  grew  quite  lively  and  talkative,  and  never  once 
turned  her  eyes  to  her  husband,  who,  angry  and  silent,  sate 
there  with  a  very  hot  brow,  and  the  knife  sticking  still  in  the 
fowls. 

But,  after  all,  she  felt  as  if  she  could  again  breathe  freely 
when  the  dinner  was  over,  and  on  that  very  account  longed 
just  to  speak  one  word  of  reconciliation  with  her  husband ; 
but  he  now  seemed  to  have  only  eyes  and  ears  for  Emelie ; 
nor  was  it  long  before  the  two  fell  into  a  lively  and  most  in- 
teresting conversation,  which  certainly  would  have  given 
Elise  pleasure,  and  in  which  she  might  have  taken  part,  had 
not  a  feeling  of  depression  stolen  over  her,  as  she  fancied  she 
perceived  a  something  cold  and  depreciating  in  the  maimers 
of  her  husband  towards  her.  She  grew  stiller  and  paler ;  all 
gathered  themselves  roimd  the  brilliant  Emelie ;  even  the 
children  seemed  enchanted  by  her.  Henrik  presented  her 
with  a  beautiful  flower,  which  he  had  obtained  from  Louise 
by  flattery.  Petrea  seemed  to  have  got  up  a  passion  for  her 
father's  "  old  flame,"  took  a  footstool  and  sat  near  her,  and 
kissed  her  hand  as  soon  as  she  could  possess  herself  of  it. 

The  lady  devoted  herself  exclusively  to  her  old  worshipper, 
cast  the  beams  of  her  beautiful  eyes  upon  him,  and  smiled 
bewitchingly. 

"  This  is  a  great  delight !"  thought  Elise,  as  she  wiped 
away  a  traitorous  tear ;  but  I  will  keep  a  good  face  on  it  r' 

The  Candidate,  who  perceived  all  this,  quickly  withdreif 
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from  the  lady's  enchanted  circle,  in  'which  he  also  had  been 
involved,  and  taking  "  the  baby"  on  his  knee,  began  to  relate 
a  story  which  was  calculated  as  much  to  interest  the  mother 
as  the  child.  The  children  were  soon  around  him:  Petrea 
herself  forsook  her  new  flame  to  listen,  and  even  Elise  for  the 
moment  was  so  amused  by  it  that  she  forgot  everything  else. 
That  was  precisely  what  Jacobi  wanted,  but  it  was  not  that 
which  pleased  the  Judge.  He  rose  for  a  moment,  in  order  to 
hear  what  it  was  which  had  so  riveted  the  attention  of  his  wife. 

"  I  cannot  conceive,'*  said  he  to  her  in  a  half-whisper, 
"  hqw  you  can  take  delight  in  such  absurdity ;  nor  do  I  tlunk 
it  good  for  the  children  that  they  should  be  crammed  with 
such  nonsense !" 

At  length  Emelie  rose  to  take  her  leave,  overwhelming 
Elise  with  a  flood  of  polite  speeches,  which  she  was  obliged  to 
answer  as  well  as  she  could,  and  the  Judge,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  show  her  the  lions  of  the  place,  accompanied  her ;  on 
which  the  rest  of  the  guests  dispersed  themselves.  The 
elder  children  accompanied  the  Candidate  to  the  school-room 
to  spend  an  hour  in  drawing ;  the  younger  went  to  play ; 
Petrea  wished  to  borrow  Grabriele,  who  at  the  sight  of  a  ginger- 
bread heart  could  not  resist,  and  as  a  reward  received  a  bit 
of  it ;  Elise  retired  to  her  own  chamber. 

Poor  Elise !  she  dared  not  at  this  moment  descend  into 
her  own  heart ;  she  felt  a  necessity  to  abstain  from  thought — 
a  necessity  entirely  to  forget  herself  and  the  troubling  im- 
pressions  with  which  to-day  had  overwhelmed  her  soul.  A 
full  hour  was  before  her,  an  hour  of  undisturbed  repose,  and 
she  hastened  to  her  manuscript,  in  order  to  busy  herself  with 
those  rich  moments  of  life  which  her  pen  could  call  up  at 
pleasure,  and  to  forget  the  poor  and  weary  present — ^in  one 
word,  to  lose  the  lesser  in  the  higher  reality.  The  sense  of 
suffering,  of  which  the  little  annoyances  of  life  gave  her  ex- 
perience, made  her  alive  to  the  sweet  impressions  of  that 
beauty  and  that  harmonious  state  of  existence  which  was  so 
dear  to  her  soul. 

She  wrote  and  wrote  and  wrote,  her  heart  was  warm,  het 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  the  words  glowed  upon  her  page,  life  be* 
came  bright,  the  moments  flew.  An  hour  and  a  half  passed. 
Her  husband's  tea-time  came ;  he  had  such  delight  in  coming 
home  at  this  hour  to  find  his  wife  and  his  children  all  assem- 
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bled  round  the  tea-table  in  the  family  room.  It  veiy  rarely 
happened  that  Elise  had  not  all  in  readiness  for  him ;  but 
now  the  striking  of  seven  o'clock  roused  her  suddenly  from 
her  writing ;  she  laid  down  her  pen,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
rising  when  her  husband  entered. 

A  strong  expression  of  displeasure  diffused  itself  over  his 
countenance  as  he  saw  her  occupation. 

"  You  gave  us  to-day  a  very  bad  dinner,  Elise,*'  said  he, 
gomff  up  to  her  and  speaking  with  severity ;  "  but  when  this 
noTel-writing  occupies  so  much  of  your  time,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  you  neglect  your  domestic  duties  ;  you  get  to  care  really 
just  as  little  about  these,  as  you  trouble  yourself  about  my 
wishes." 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Elise  to  excuse  herself,  and 
make  all  right  and  straight ;  but  the  severe  tone  in  which  her 
husband  spoke,  and  his  scornful  glance,  wounded  her  deeply. 

"You  must  have  patience  with  me,  Ernst,*'  said  she,  not 
without  pride  and  some  degree  of  vexation ;  "  I  am  not  ac- 
customed to  renounce  aU  innocent  pleasures ;  my  educatioOi 
my  earUer  connexions,  have  not  prepared  me  for  this." 

This  was  like  pricking  the  Judge  m  the  eye,  and  with  more 
bitterness  and  seventy  than  usual  he  replied : 

"You  should  have  thought  about  that  before  you  gave  me 
your  hand ;  before  you  had  descended  into  so  humble  and 

pare-fiiU  a  circle.     It  is  too  late  now.     Now  I  will " 

but  he  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  for  he  himself  perceived  a 
storm  rising  within  him,  before  which  he  yielded.  He  went 
to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  said  in  a  calm  voice,  yet  still  with 
an  agitated  tone  and  glance,  "  I  would  just  tell  you  that  I 
have  taken  tickets  for  the  concert  to-morrow,  if  you  would 
wish  to  go.  I  hoped  to  have  foimd  you  at  the  tea-table ;  but 
I  see  that  is  not  at  all  thought  of — it  is  just  as  desolate  and 
deserted  there  as  if  the  plague  were  in  the  house.  Don't 
give  yourself  any  trouble,  I  shall  drink  my  tea  at  the  club  !'* 
and  thus  saying  he  banged  the  door  and  went  away. 

Elise  seated  herself— she  really  could  not  stand — and  hid 
her  face  in  her  trembling  hands.  "  Good  heavens  !  is  it  come 
to  this  ?  Ernst,  Ernst !  What  words !  what  looks !  And  I, 
wretched  being,  what  have  I  said  ?" 

Such  were  Elise's  broken  and  only  half-defined  thoughti^ 
whilst  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks. 
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"Words, words,  words!"  says  Hamlet, disparagingly.  But 
God  preserve  us  from  the  destructive  power  of  words !  There 
are  words  which  can  separate  hearts  sooner  than  sharp  swords 
— there  are  words  whose  sting  can  remain  in  the  heart 
through  a  whole  life ! 

Elise  wept  long  and  violently;  her  whole  soul  was  in 
excitement. 

In  moments  of  violent  struggle,  bad  and  good  spirits  are 
at  hand ;  they  surrounded  Elise  and  spoke  to  her  thus : 

Bad  Spieits. — "  Think  on  that  which  thou  hast  given  up ! 
think  on  thy  own  merits !  EecoUect  the  many  little  acts  of 
injustice  which  thou  hast  had  to  bear,  the  bitter  moments 
which  the  severity  of  thy  husband  has  occasioned  thee!  Why 
shouldst  thou  humbly  crawl  in  the  dust  ?  Eaise  thyself^  de- 
pressed one !  raise  thyself,  offended  wife !  think  of  thy  own 
worth,  of  thy  own  rights !  Do  not  allow  thyself  to  be  sub- 
jected ;  show  some  character.  Eequite  that  which  thou  hast 
endured.  Thou  also  canst  annoy;  thou  also  canst  punish! 
Take  refuge  in  thy  nerves,  in  unkmdness ;  make  use  of  thy 
power,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  revenge !" 

Q-OOD  Spieits. — "  Think  on  thy  wants,  on  thy  faults  I 
Eecollect  all  the  patience,  all  the  kindness,  all  the  tenderness 
which  has  been  shown  thee !  Think  on  the  many  beautiful 
moments !  T?hink  on  thy  husband's  worth,  on  his  beautiful 
noble  qualities!  Think  also  on  life,  how  short  it  is;  how 
much  unavoidable  bitterness  it  possesses ;  how  much  which 
it  is  easy  either  to  bear  or  to  chase  away;  and  think  on 
the  all-rectifying  power  of  affection.  Tremble  before  the 
chains  of  selfish  feeling ;  firee  thyself  from  them  by  a  new 
sacrifice  of  love,  and  purify  the  heaven  of  home.  Ascending 
clouds  can  easily  expand  into  a  destructive  tempest,  or  can 
disperse  and  leave  not  a  trace  in  the  air.  Oh,  chase  them 
hence  with  the  powerful  breath  of  love !" 

The  happiness  of  a  long  life  depends,  not  unfrequently, 
upon  whicn  of  these  invisible  counsellors  in  such  moments 
we  give  ear  to.  On  this  it  depends  whether  the  gates  of 
heaven  or  of  hell  shall  be  openea  upon  earth  to  men.  Elise 
listened  to  the  good  counsellors ;  she  conversed  long  with 
them,  and  the  more  pure  recollections  they  sent  into  her  soul 
the  lighter  it  became  therein.  The  light  of  love  was  kindled 
m  her,  and  in  its  light  she  became  clear-sighted  m  many 
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directions.  She  saw  now  what  it  was  right  for  her  to  do 
respecting  her  novel,  and  this  revelation  wanned  her  heart. 
She  knew  also  that  this  was  the  only  one  she  should  ever 
write,  and  that  her  hushand  should  never  again  miss  her  from 
tlie  tea-table,  and  therefore  be  obliged  to  drink  his  tea  at  the 
elub  (but  he  should  be  reconciled  sometime  with  the  sinner 
—the  novel);  and  she  would,  moreover,  prepare  a  dinner  for 
the  Coloners  widow,  which  should  compensate  for  the 
unlucky  one  of  this  day;  and — ^**  Would  that  Ernst  would 
but  come  home  soon,"  thought  she,  "  I  would  endeavour  to 
banish  all  his  displeasure,  and  make  all  right  between  us." 

It  was  the  bathing-day  of  the  children,  and  the  messaeo 
that  the  hour  of  bathing  was  come  interrupted  Elise*8  soli- 
tude. She  ordered  Brigitta  to  commence  her  preparations, 
and  when  she  had  somewhat  composed  herselff  and  washed 
away  the  traces  of  her  tears  with  rose-water,  she  herself  went 
down  into  the  chamber. 

**  God  be  praised  for  water !"  thought  Elise,  at  the  first  view 
oithe  scene  which  presented  itself.  The  soft  glowing  young 
forms  in  the  clear  warm  water,  the  glimmering  of  the  open 
fife,  the  splashing  and  jubileering  of  the  children  in  their 
unspeakable  comfort,  theur  innocent  sport  one  with  another 
m  the  peaceful  little  lake  of  the  bath,  in  which  they  had  no 
fear  of  raising  stormy  waves ;  nay,  even  Brigitta  s  happy 
&ce,  under  her  white  cap,  her  lively  activity,  amid  the  con- 
timml  phrases  of  "  best-beloved,"  "  little  alabaster  arm," 
**  alabaster  foot,"  "  lily-of-the-valley  bosom,"  and  such  like, 
whilst  over  the  lily-of-the- valley  bosom,  and  the  alabaster 
arm,  she  spread  soap-foam  scarcely  less  white,  or  wrapped 
them  in  snowy  cloths,  out  of  which  nothing  but  little  lively, 
glowing,  merry  faces  peeped  and  played  with  one  another  at 
bo-peep— all  this  united  to  present  a  picture  full  of  life  and 
pleasure. 

EKse,  however,  could  not  fully  enjoy  it ;  the  thought  of 
what  had  just  occurred,  longings  for  reconciliation  with  her 
husband,  fear  that  he  might  remain  long,  that  he  might 
return  too  much  displeased  for  her  easily  to  make  all  straight 
again — these  thoughts  occupied  her  mind ;  yet  still  she  could 
not  help  smiling  as  Ghibriele,  who  had  sunk  down  into  the 
bath  alone  exclaimed,  almost  beside  herself  for  fright,  "  I  arri 
drowning    T  atn  drowning!"     In  order  to  re-assure  her,  her 

J* 
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inother  stretched  out  her  white  hands  to  her,  and  utider 
their  protection  she  laughed  and  splashed  about  like  a  little 
lish  in  water. 

A  shower  of  flowers  streamed  suddenly  over  both  mother 
and  child,  and  Grabriele  screamed  aloud  for  joy,  and  stretched 
forth  her  little  arms  to  catch  gilly-flowers,  roses,  and  car- 
nations, which  fell  upon  and  around  her.  Elise  turned  her- 
self round  in  surprise,  and  her  surprise  changed  itself  into 
the  most  delightful  sensation  of  joy,  as  the  lips  of  her  husband 
were  pressed  to  her  forehead. 

"Ah,  you!"  exclaimed  Elise,  and  threw  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  caressingly  stroked  his  cheek. 

"  I  shall  get  wet  through  with  all  this,*'  said  he,  laughing, 
yet  without  leaving  the  bath,  nay,  he  even  stooped  down  his 
head  to  little  Gabriele,  kissed  her,  and  allowed  her  to  splash 
him  with  water. 

"  Thank  God !  all  is  right  again !  and  perhaps  it  will  be 
best  to  take  no  further  notice  of  this  unpleasant  afiair!" 
thought  she,  and  prepared  to  follow  her  husband  into  the 
parlour. 

The  Judge  had,  probably,  during  his  bad  tea  at  the  club, 
held  with  the  invisible  speakers  the  same  conversation,  with 
some  variations,  as  his  wife  during  his  absence,  the  conse- 
quence whereof  was  his  visit  to  the  bathing-room,  and  the 
shower  of  flowers  from  the  nosegay  he  had  brought  with  him 
for  her,  and  the  kiss  of  reconciliation  which  eflTaced  every 
thoughtless  and  wounding  word.  He  felt  now  quite  pleased 
that  everything  was  as  it  should  be,  and  that  the  gentle  and 
yielding  temper  of  his  wife  would  require  nothing  further. 
But,  perhaps,  on  that  very  account,  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
himself,  her  eyes  red  with  weeping  grieved  him,  especially  as 
they  beamed  so  kindly  upon  him,  he  felt  that  he  misused  the 
power  which  circumstances  had  given  him  over  his  wife  5  he 
felt  that  he  had  behaved  harshly  to  her,  and  therefore  he 
had  no  peace  with  himself,  therefore  he  felt  a  necessity  to 
^/ronounce  one  word — one  word,  which  it  is  so  hard  for  the 
tips  of  a  man  to  pronounce,  yet,  which  Ernst  Erank  was  too 
manly,  too  firm  to  shrink  from. 

When,  therefore,  his  wife  entered,  he  offered  her  his  hand ; 
"Eorgive  me,  Elise,'*  said  he,  with  the  deepest  feeling ;  **I 
have  behaved  severely,  nay,  absvjdly  to-day  !*' 
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**  Oil,  forgive  me,  Ernst  !'*  said  Elise,  deeply  affecU^d,  wbilst 
she  pressed  his  hand  to  her  heart  and 

Accursed  be  all  disturbers  of  peace  in  this  world !  Such  a 
one  entered  at  that  moment,  and  undid  that  which  would 
otherwise  have  bound  them  so  closely  to  each  other.  It  was 
a  messenger  from  the  Coloners  widow  with  a  note,  together 
with  a  book  for  the  Judge,  and  two  little  bottles  of  select 
Eau  de  rose  for  Elise,  **  of  which,  I  know,"  said  the  note, 
"  she  is  very  fond." 

The  Judge's  cheek  grew  crimson  as  he  read  the  note,  which 
he  did  not  show  to  his  wife. 

"  An  extremely  polite  and  interesting  person,"  said  he ;  "  I 
will  immediately  answer  it." 

"  Ernst,"  said  Elise,  "  should  we  not  invite  her  to  dinner 
to-morrow  p  I  thought  of  something  very  nice,  which  is  sure 
to  succeed ;  then  we  could  go  altogether  to  the  concert,  and 
afterwards  she  might  sup  with  us." 

"  Now  that  is  a  good  idea,  and  I  thank  you  for  it,  my  sweet 
Elise,"  said  he,  extremely  pleased. 

Yes,  if  the  Colonel's  widow  had  not  been  there — if  the 
Candidate  had  not  been  there — and  if  there  had  been  no  if 
in  the  case,  all  might  have  gone  on  quite  smoothly.  But  it 
was  quite  otherwise. 

CHAPTEE  IX. 

OIO:  SWALLOW  MACES  NO  SUMMEB. 

Too  many  chaotic  elements  had  collected  together  in  th< 
&mily  of  the  Eranks  for  one  sun-gleam  to  di^ipate.  Even 
the  married  pair  did  not  clearly  understand  their  own  actions. 

The  Judge,  truly,  was  too  much  enchanted  by  his  former 
beloved  one ;  and  the  beautiful  Emelie  did  all  that  was  in  her 
power  to  enslave  again  her  early  adorer. 

Judge  Frank,  who  would  have  been  as  cold  and  proud  as 
possible,  if  he  had  been  assailed  by  coarse  and  direct  flattery, 
was  yet  by  no  means  steeled  against  the  refined  and  almost 
imperceptible  flattery  of  Emelie,  who,  with  all  her  peculiar 
gifts  of  soul  and  understanding,  made  herself  subordinate  to 
him,  in  order  to  be  enlightened  and  instructed  by  him. 

"  An  extraordinarily  amiable  and  interesting  lady,"  thought 
he  still  with  greater  animation,  although  he  seldom  asserted 
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SO  much ;  and  exactly  in  the  proportioii  in  which  he  found 
Einelie  interesting,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  find  Eliae 
less  so,  especially  as  he  found  in  Emelie  precisely  those  very 
qualities,  the  want  of  which  he  had  so  much  regretted  in  his 
wife ;  namely,  an  interest  in  his  activity  as  a  citizen,  and  in 
general  for  the  objects  connected  with  which  he  occupied 
himself  in  the  liveliest  manner. 

Elise,  on  her  part,  was  neither  calm  nor  clear.  The  con- 
nexion between  ner  husband  and  Emelie  was  painful  to  her ; 
and  she  felt  a  sort  of  consolation  from  the  devotion  of  Jacobi, 
even  when  it  was  beginning  to  assume  that  passionate  cha- 
racter which  made  her  seriously  uneasy. 

A  letter,  which  she  wrote  to  her  sister  about  this  time, 
exhibits  her  state  of  feeling : 

"  It  is  long  since  I  wrote  to  you,  Cecilia — ^I  hardly  know 
why ;  I  hardly  know,  indeed,  my  own  feelinga — all  is  so 
unquiet,  so  undefined.     I  wish  it  were  clear  1 

"  Do  you  know  she  is  very  lovely,  this  *  old  fiame'  of  my 
husband's,  and  very  brilliant.  I  fancy  I  am  jealous  of  her. 
Last  evening  I  went  out  to  a  supper-party — the  first  for 
several  years.  I  dressed  myself  with  great  care,  for  I  wished 
to  please  Ernst,  and  had  flowers  in  my  hair.  I  was  greatly 
satisfied  with  my  appearance  when  I  went.  My  husband 
was  to  come  later.  I  found  Emelie  already  there ;  she  was 
beautiful,  and  looked  most  elegant.  They  placed  me  beside 
her ;  a  looking-glass  was  before  us,  on  which  I  threw  stolen 
glances,  and  saw  opposite  to  me — a  shadow  f  I  thought  at 
first  it  was  some  illusion,  and  looked  again ;  but  again  it  re- 
vealed unmercifully  to  me  a  pale  ghost  beside  the  beautiful 
and  dazzling  Emelie.  *It  is  all  over,  irremediably  over,' 
thought  I,  *  with  my  youth  and  my  bloom !  But  if  my  hus- 
band and  children  only  can  love  me,  I  can  then  resign  youth 
and  beauty.' 

"  But  again  I  felt  compelled  to  look  at  the  shadow  in  the 
glass,  and  grew  quite  melanclioly.  Emelie  also  cast  glances 
at  the  mirror,  and  drew  comparisons,  but  with  feelings  far 
different  to  mine.  Then  came  Ernst,  and  I  saw  that  he  too 
made  comparisons  between  us. 

"  He  was,  all  this  evening, very  much  occupied  with  Emelie. 
I  felt  unwell  and  weak ;  I  longed  so  to  support  myself  on  his 
arm ;  but  he  did  not  come  near  me  the  whole  time :  perhaps 
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he  imagined  I  was  out  of  humour — perhaps  I  looked  so. 
Ah!  I  returned  home  before  supper,  and  he  remained. 
As  I  drove  home  through  those  aeserted  streets  in  the 
wretched  hackney-coach,  a  sense  of  misery  came  over  my 
heart  such  as  I  cannot  describe;  many  a  bitter  thought 
was  awakened  within  me,  before  which  I  trembled. 

"  At  the  door  of  my  own  home  I  met  Jacobi ;  he  had  sate 
up  for  me,  and  wished  to  tell  me  something  amusing  about 
my  children.  He  seemed  to  have  foreboded  my  feelings 
this  evening.  My  favourite  fruit,  which  he  had  provided  for 
me,  should  have  refreshed  me.  His  friendship  and  his  de- 
totion  cheered  me.  There  is  something  so  beautiful  in  feel- 
ing oneself  beloved. 

•  #  •  •  •  • 

"  Every  new  emotion,  eveiy  new  connexion,  among  men, 
Ims  its  danger,  its  temptation ;  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
noble,  may  have  their  dangerous  tendency.  Oh!  how  is  this 
to  be  prevented  without  a  separation  P — how  is  the  poison  to 
be  avoided  without  deadening  the  sting  P  Oh,  Cecilia !  at  this 
moment  I  need  a  friend ;  I  need  you,  to  whom  I  could  turn, 
and  from  whom,  in  these  disquieting  circumstances,  I  in  my 
weakness  could  derive  light  and  strength.  I  am  discon- 
tented with  myself;  I  am  discontented  with Ah!  he 

alone  it  is  who,  if  he  would,  could  make  all  right ! 

•  #  #  #  #  • 

"  Oh,  Cecilia,  this  is  a  mist-enveloped  hour  of  my  life ! — 
does  it  announce  day  or  night  P  My  glance  is  dark ;  I  see 
the  path  no  longer !  But  I  will  resign  myself  into  the  hand 
of  Him  who  said,  'let  there  be  light.* 

•  •  •  #  •  • 

"  All  is  now  better  and  clearer!  God  be  praised !  In  a 
few  hours  this  day  will  be  over ; — ^I  long  vehemently  for  it  j 

"  This  evening  we  have  a  children's  dance  at  our  house. 
Emelie  ^-ill  be  here  also.  There  is  not  a  goodimderstanding 
between  us  two.  She  is  cold  to  me,  too  witty,  and  too—, 
but  I  win  do  my  best  to  be  a  good  hostess ;  and  when  the 
day  is  ended,  I  will  sit  and  look  at  my  beautiful  sleeping  boy, 
and  be  happy  in  my  children." 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

THE   END   or   THE   DAT. 

EvBKTNO  came ^  and  with  it  lights  and  guests.  A  strong^ 
self-sacrificing  amiability  governed  Elise's  manner  this  even- 
ing. She  was  almost  cordial  towards  Emelie ;  cared  for  the 
comfort  of  every  one,  played  the  piano  for  the  children's 
dance,  and  appeared  to  exist  only  in  order  to  serve  others. 
The  beautiful  Emelie,  on  the  contrar/,  thought  of  herself; 
was  livelier  and  more  brilliant  than  ever,  and,  as  usual,  as- 
sembled all  the  gentlemen  around  her.  The  conversation 
was  lively  in  this  group ;  it  turned  from  politics  to  literature, 
and  then  dwelt  awhile  on  theatricals,  in  which  Emelie,  equally 
animated  and  sarcastic,  characterised  the  Scribe  and  Melles* 
ville  school  as  a  dramatic  manufactory. 

"  Eor  the  rest,"  added  she,  "  the  stage  acts  very  prudently 
and  sensibly  in  letting  the. curtain  fall  the  moment  the  hero 
and  heroine  approach  the  altar ;  novels  do  the  same,  and  that, 
also,  with  good  reason,  otherwise  nobody  would  be  able  to 
read  them." 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  the  Judge,  with  great  earnestness. 

"  Because,"  answered  Emelie,  "  the  illusion  of  life  is  ex- 
tinguished  on  the  other  side  of  this  golden  moment,  and 
reality  steps  forward  then  in  all  its  heaviness  and  nakedness. 
Look  at  a  young  couple  in  the  glowing  morning  of  their 
union,  how  warm  love  is  then ;  how  it  penetrates  and  beau- 
tifies everything ;  how  it  glows  and  speaks  in  glance  an4 
word,  and  agreeable  action ;  how  its  glory  changes  the  whole 
of  life  into  poetry !  *  Thou,  thou !'  is  the  one  thought  of  the 
young  people  then.  But  observe  the  same  couple  a  few 
years  later — *  I,  I !'  and  *  my  pleasure,'  is  the  phrase  now. 
The  adoring  all-resigning  lover  is  tb'jn  become  the  exacting 
married  man,  who  will  be  waited  on  and  obeyed.  And  the 
loving  all-sacrificing  bride,  she  is  become  the  unwieldy  and 
care-burdened  housewife,  who  talks  of  nothing  but  trouble, 
bad  saltings,  and  negligent  maid-servants.  And  what  are 
tete'O-tete  communications  between  these  two  ?  *  How,  my 
dear !  is  the  butter  reaUy  used  up  already  ?  Why,  I  gave 
you  money  only  the  other  day  for  butter !  Tou  really  must 
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look  better  after  things,  and  see  what  the  cook  does  ^vith 
the  butter ;  I  will  not  allow  such  extravagance  in  the  liouse ! 
Do  you  want  sometbing  more  ?'  Yes,  indeed,  my  love,  I 
and  the  children  must  have  new  over-dresses.  Little  Peter's 
coat  is  worn  out,  and  little  Paul  has  grown  out  of  his ;  and 
my  old  cloak  cannot  last  to  eternity  !*  People,"  continued 
the  sarcastic  Emilie,  "  may  thank  their  stars,  too,  if  out  of 
such  interesting  communications  as  these  no  hateM  quarrels 
arise ;  and  if,  in  the  happy  repose  of  their  homes,  harmless 
jrawnings  have  only  taken  place  of  the  kisses  which  have  left 
it.  Contracted  circumstances,  meannesses,  and  domestic 
trials,  destroy  the  happiness  of  marriage,  even  as  the  worm 
destroys  the  flower,  oringing  bitterness  and  sourness  into 
the  temper ;  and  though  the  married  pair  may  continue  to 
the  very  day  of  their  death  to  address  each  other  as  *  My 
sweet  friend,*  yet,  very  often,  in  petto,  it  is  *  My  sour  friend.' 
Yet,  after  all,  this  is  nothing,  in  fact,  but  what  is  perfectly 
natural;  and,  in  this  respect,  marriage  only  follows  the 
eterual  law  of  nature  in  all  earthly  existence.  Every  form 
of  life  carries  in  itself  decay  and  dissolution — a  poisonous 
anake-king*  gnaws  even  at  the  root  of  the  world's  tree." 

Several  of  the  listeners,  and  among  them  the  Candidate, 
had  laughed  loudly  at  Emelie's  descriptions ;  but  the  Judge 
had  not  once  moved  his  lips,  and  replied,  when  she  had  done, 
with  an  earnestness  that  confounded  even  her  satire. 

"K  all  this  were  true,  Emelie,"  sai<l  he,  "  then  were  life, 
even  in  the  best  point  of  view,  good  for  nothing;  and  with 
justice  might  it  indeed  be  called  an  illusion.  But  it  is  not 
80 ;  and  you  have  only  described  marriage  in  its  lowest,  and 
not  either  in  its  best  or  its  truest  sense.  I  do  not  deny  the 
difficulties  which  exist  in  this  as  in  every  other  circumstance 
of  life ;  but  I  am  confident  that  they  may  and  must  be  over- 
come ;  and  this  will  be  done  if  the  married  pair  bring  only 
right  intentions  into  the  house.  Then  want  and  care,  dis- 
turbing, nay  even  bitter  hours,  may  come,  but  they  will  aisu 
go ;  and  the  bonds  of  love  and  truth  will  be  consolation,  nay, 
even  will  give  strength.  You  have  spoken,  Emelie,  of  death 
and  separation  as  the  end  of  the  drama  of  life ;  you  have 
forgotten  the  awaking  again,  and  the  second  youth,  of  which 

*  According  to  the  Northern  mythology,  Nidhogg,  the  snake- king,  lives  19 
Niflhem,  the  nether  world. 
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tlie  ancient  northern  Vala  sings.  Married  life,  like  all  life, 
has  such  a  second  youth ;  yes,  indeed,  a  progressive  one, 
because  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  life  which  is  eternal ;  and 
every  contest  won,  every  danger  passed  through,  every  pain 
endured,  change  themselves  into  blessings  on  home  ana  on 
the  married  pair,  who  have  thus  obtained  better  knowledge, 
and  who  are  thus  more  closely  united." 

He  spoke  with  unusual  warmth,  and  not  without  emotion, 
and  his  expressive  glance  sought*^  and  dwelt  upon  his  wife, 
who  had  approached  unobserved,  and  who  had  listened  to 
Emelie's  bitter  satire  with  stinging  pain,  because  she  knew 
that  there  was  a  degree  of  truth  in  it. 

But  as  her  husband  spoke,  she  felt  that  he  perceived  the 
full  truth,  and  her  heart  beat  freer  and  stronger,  and  all  at 
once  a  clearness  was  in  her  soul.  With  her  head  bent  forward, 
she  gazed  on  him  with  a  glance  full  of  tenderness  and  confi- 
dence, forgetting  herself,  and  listening  with  fervour  to  every 
word  which  he  uttered.  In  this  very  moment  their  eyes  met, 
and  there  was  much,  inexpressibly  much,  in  their  glance ;  a 
clear  crimson  of  delight  flushed  her  cheek,  and  made  her 
beautiful.  The  gentle  happiness  which  now  animated  her 
being,  together  with  her  lovely  figure,  her  graceful  move- 
ments, and  the  purity  of  her  brow,  made  her  far  more  fasci- 
nating than  her  lovely  rival.  Her  husband  followed  her  with 
his  eyes,  as  kindly  and  attentively  she  busied  herself  among 
her  guests,  or  with  the  little  Gabriele  in  her  arms  mingled  in 
the  children's  dance,  for  which  Evelina's  foster-daughters 
were  playing  a  four-handed  piece.  He  had  suddenly  cooled 
towards  his  "  old  flame,"  nor  was  he  at  aU  warmed  again  by 
the  sharp  tone  with  which  the  little  caressing  Petrea  was  re- 
proved for  being  too  obtrusive. 

"  Our  little  Louise  in  time  will  dance  very  well,"  remarked 
the  Judge  to  his  wife,  as  he  noticed  with  great  pleasure  the 
little  hrisees  and  chassees  of  his  daughter  whom  the  twelve- 
years-old  Nils  Gabriel  Stjemhok  twirled  round,  and  with 
whom  he  conversed  with  great  gravity,  and  a  certain  knightly 
politeness. 

In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Gunilla  was  instructing  Emelie  on 
the  manners  and  character  of  the  French ;  and  Emelie,  whose 
countenance  since  the  discussion  of  the  marriage  question 
had  worn  a  bitter  expression,  endeavoured  with  a  tolerably 
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sharp  tone  to  make  her  superior  information  felt,  and  in  re- 
turn was  mown  down,  as  it  were,  at  one  stroke  bj  Mrs. 
Gunilla,  who — had  never  been  in  France. 

The  Candidate  followed  Elise  everywhere  with  glances  ot 
devotion,  and  appeared  this  evening  perfectly  enchanted  hy 
her  amiability. 

"  Fie,  for  shame ! —  to  take  all  the  confections  to  yourself!** 

morahsed  the  little  Queen-bee  to  the  little  S ^ne, — a  fat, 

quiet  boy,  who  took  the  confections  and  the  reproof  with  the 
lame  stoical  indifference.  Louise  east  a  look  of  high  indig- 
nation upon  him,  and  then  gave  her  share  of  sweetmeats  to 
a  little  girl,  who  complained  that  she  had  had  none. 

Supper  came,  and  Emelie,  whose  eyes  flashed  unusual  fire, 
aeemed  to  wish  fervently  to  win  back  that  regard  which  she, 
perhaps,  feared  to  have  lost  already,  and  with  her  playful  and 
witty  conversation  electrified  the  whole  company.  Jacobi, 
who  was  excited  in  no  ordinary  manner,  drank  one  glass  of 
wine  after  another,  talked  and  laughed  very  loud,  and  looked 
between  whiles  upon  Elise  with  glances  which  expressed  his 
sentiments  in  no  doubtful  manner.  These  glances  were  not 
the  first  of  the  kind  which  the  quick  eye  of  Elise's  rival 
observed. 

"That  young  man,"  said  she,  in  a  low  but  significant 
whisper  to  the  Judge,  and  with  a  glance  on  Jacobi,  "  seems 
to  be  very  charming ;  he  has  really  remarkably  attractive 
talents— is  he  nearly  related  to  Elise  ?" 

"  No,"  returned  he,  looking  at  her  rather  surprised ;  "  but 
be  has  been  for  nearly  three  months  a  member  of  our  family." 

"  Indeed !"  said  she,  in  a  significant  and  grave  manner ;  "I 
should  have  thought — but  as  for  that,"  added  she,  in  an  ap- 
parently careless  tone — "  Elise  is  really  so  kind  and  so  ami- 
able, that  for  him  who  is  \vdth  her  daily,  it  must  be  very  diffi- 
cult not  to  love  her." 

The  Judge  felt  the  sting  of  the  viper,  and  with  a  glance 
which  flashed  a  noble  indignation,  he  replied  to  his  beautiful 
neighbour,  "  Tou  are  right,  Emelie  ;  I  know  no  woman  who 
deserves  more  love  or  esteem  than  she  I" 

Emelie  bit  her  lip  and  grew  pale  ;  and  she  would  assuredly 
have  grown  yet  paler,  could  she  only  have  understood  the 
Hentiment  which  she  had  awakened  in  the  breast  of  hei 
former  admirer. 
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Ernst  Frank  had  a  keen  sense  of  moral  meanness,  and 
when  this  displayed  itself  no  gifts  of  genius  or  of  nature  had 
power  to  conceal  it.  He  clearly  understood  her  intentions, 
and  despised  her  for  them.  In  his  eyes,  at  this  moment,  she 
was  hateful.  In  the  mean  time  his  composure  was  destroyed. 
He  looked  on  Jacobi,  and  observed  his  glances  and  his  feel- 
ings ;  he  looked  on  Elise,  and  saw  that  she  was  uneasy,  and 
avoided  his  eye. 

A  horrible  spasmodic  feeling  thrilled  through  his  soul ;  in 
order  to  conceal  what  he  felt  he  became  more  than  usually 
animated,  yet  there  was  a  something  hostile,  a  something 
sternly  sarcastic  in  his  words,  which  still,  on  account  of  the 
general  gaiety,  remained  unobserved  by  most. 

Never  before  was  Assessor  Munter  so  cheerftd,  so  comically 
cross  with  all  mankind.  Mrs.  Gunilla  and  he  shouted  as  if 
desperate  against  each  other.  The  company  rose  fix)m  the 
supper-table  in  full  strife,  and  adjourned  to  the  dancing- 
room. 

"  Music,  in  heaven's  name !  music  !'*  exclaimed  the  Assessor 
with  a  gesture  of  despair,  and  Elise  and  the  Coloners  widow 
hastened  to  the  piano.  It  was  a  pleasant  thought,  after  the 
screaming  of  that  rough  voice  had  been  heard,  to  play  one  of 
Blangini's  beautiful  night-pieces,  which  seem  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  Italian  heaven,  and  which  awaken  in  the  soul 
of  the  hearer  a  vision  of  those  summer  nights,  with  their 
flowery  meadows,  of  their  love,  of  their  music,  and  of  aU  their 
unspeakable  delights. 

"  JJrC  eterna  constanza  in  amor  /"  were  the  words  which, 
repeated  several  times  with  the  most  bewitching  modulations, 
concluded  the  song. 

"  TTrC  eterna  constanza  in  amor  P*  repeated  the  Candidate, 
softly  and  passionately  pressing  his  hand  to  his  heart,  as  he 
followed  Elise  to  a  window,  whither  she  had  gone  to  gather  a 
rose  for  her  rival.  As  Elisors  hand  touched  the  rose,  the  lips 
of  Jacobi  touched  her  hand. 

Eraelie  sang  another  song,  which  delighted  the  company 
extremely;  but  Ernst  Frank  stood  silent  and  gloomy  the 
while.  Words  had  been  spoken  this  evening  which  aroused 
his  slumbering  perception  ;  and  with  the  look  he  cast  upon 
Jacobi  and  his  wife,  he  felt  as  if  the  earth  were  trembling 
under  his  feet.     He  saw  that  which  passed  at  the  window^ 
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and  gasped  for  breath.  A  tempest  was  aroused  in  his  breast ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  turning  his  eyes,  he  encountered 
those  of  another  person,  which  were  riveted  upon  him  with 
a  questioning,  penetrating  expression.  They  were  those  of 
tbe  Assessor.  Such  a  glance  as  that  firom  any  other  person 
had  been  poison  to  the  mind  of  Frank,  but  from  Jeremias 
Munter  it  operated  quite  otherwise ;  and  as  shortly  after- 
wards he  saw  his  friend  writing  something  on  a  strip  of  paper, 
he  went  to  him,  and  looking  over  his  shoulder,  read  these 
words: 

"  Why  regardest  thou  the  mote  in  thy  brother's  eye,  yet 
seest  not  the  beam  in  thine  own  eye  P" 

"  Is  this  meant  for  me  ?"  asked  he,  in  a  low  but  excited  yoice, 

"  Yes,"  was  the  direct  reply. 

The  Judge  took  the  paper,  and  concealed  it  in  his  breast. 

He  was  pale  and  silent,  and  began  to  examine  himself. 
The  company  broke  up ;  he  had  promised  Emelie  to  accom* 
pany  her  home  ;  but  now,  while  she,  full  of  animation,  jested 
with  several  gentlemen,  and  while  her  servant  drew  on  her 
fur-shoes,  he  stood  silent  and  cold  beside  his  "  old  flame'*  as 
a  pillar  of  ice.  Mrs.  G-unilla  and  the  Assessor  quarrelled  till 
the  last  moment.  Whilst  all  this  was  going  on,  Elise  went 
quietly  to  Jacobi,  who  stood  somewhat  apart,  and  said  to  him 
in  a  low  voice,  "  I  wish  to  speak  with  you,  and  will  wait  for 
you  in  the  parloiu',  when  they  are  all  gone."  Jacobi  bowed ; 
a  burning  crimson  flashed  to  his  cheek ;  the  Judge  threw  a 
penetrating  glance  upon  them,  and  passed  his  hand  over  his 
pale  countenance. 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure,"  cried  Mrs.  Ghinilla,  speaking 
shrilly  and  staccato — "  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  my 
fellow-creatures,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  if  they  vdll 
see  me.  If  they  are  not  always  agreeable,  why  I  am  not  al- 
ways agreeable  myself !  Heart* s-dearest !  in  this  world  one 
must  have  patience  one  with  another,  and  not  be  everlast* 
ingly  requiring  and  demanding  from  others.  Heaven  help 
me !  I  am  satisfied  with  the  world,  and  with  my  own  fellow- 
creatures,  as  our  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  make  them.  I 
cannot  endure  that  people  should  be  perpetually  blaming, 
and  criticising,  and  mocking,  and  making  sour  faces  at  every- 
thing, and  saying  *  I  will  not  have  this !'  and  *  I  will  not 
kave  that !'  and  *  I  will  not  have  it  so !    It  is  folly ;  it  isun^ 
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bearable ;  it  is  wearisome  ;  it  is  stupid !'  precisely  as  if  they 
themselves  only  were  endurable,  agreeable,  and  clever !  No, 
I  have  learned  better  manners  than  tliat.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  no  genius,  nor  learning,  nor  talents,  as  so  many  people 
iui  our  day  la;^  claim  to,  but  I  have  learned  to  govern  myseli*!" 

During  this  moral  lecture,  and  endeavouring  all  the  time 
to  overpower  it,  the  Assessor  exclaimed,  "And  can  you  derive 
the  least  pleasure  from  your  blessed  social  life  ?  No,  that 
you  cannot !  What  is  social  life,  but  a  strift  to  get  into  the 
world  in  order  to  discover  that  the  world  is  unbearable  ?  but 
A  scheming  and  labouring  to  get  invited,  to  be  offended  and 
put  out  of  sorts  if  not  invited ;  and  if  invited,  then  to  com- 
plain of  weariness  and  vexation,  and  thus  utter  their  lamen- 
tations. Thus  people  bring  a  mass  of  folks  together,  and 
wish  them — at  Jericho  !  and  all  this  strift  only  to  get  poorer, 
more  out  of  humour,  more  out  of  health ;  m  one  word,  to 
obtain  the  perfectly  false  position,  vU-orviSy  of  happiness! 
See  there!  Adieu,  Adieu!  When  the  ladies  take  leave, 
they  never  have  done." 

"  There  is  not  one  single  word  of  truth  in  all  that  you 
have  said,"  was  the  last  but  laughing  salutation  of  Mrs. 
Gunilla  to  the  Assessor,  as,  accompanied  by  the  Candidate, 
she  left  the  door.  The  Judge,  too,  was  gone ;  and  Mise,  left 
alone,  betook  herself  to  the  parlour. 

Suddenly  quick  steps  were  heard  behind  her — she  thought 
"  Jacobi" — ^turned  round,  and  saw  her  husband ;  but  never 
.before  had  she  seen  him  looking  as  then ;  there  was  an  ex* 
citement,  an  agitation,  in  his  countenance  that  terrified  her. 
He  threw  his  arm  violently  round  her  waist,  riveted  his  eyes 
upon  her  with  a  glance  that  seemed  as  if  it  would  penetiite 
into  her  inmost  soul. 

"  Ernst,  Ernst,  be  calm !"  whispered  she,  deeply  moved 
by  his  state  of  mind,  the  cause  of  which  she  imagined.  He 
seized  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  forehead — ^it  was  damp 
and  cold  ;  the  next  moment  he  was  gone. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  Candic&te. 

Wine  and  love,  and  excited  expectation,  had  so  inflamed 
the  imagination  of  the  young  man,  that  he  hardly  knew  what 
he  did— whether  he  walked,  or  whether  he  flew ;  and  more 
than  once,  in  descending  the  stairs,  had  he  nearly  precipi- 
tated  Mrs.  Gunilla,  who  exclaimed  with  kinduess,  but  soro< 
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Kttle  astonishment,  "The  Cross  presene  me!  I  cannot 
imagine,  heart' s-deorest,  how  either  you  or  I  go  to-night !  I 
think  we  are  all  about  to  see,  now  again,  all  s  going  mad — 
No»  I  thank  you,  1*11  take  care  of  my  nose,  crooked  as  it  is. 
I  think  I  can  go  safer  by  myself.     J  can  hold  by '* 

"A  thousand  thousand  tiroes  pardon,"  intermpted  the 
Candidate,  whilst  he  pressed  Mrs.  Gunilla's  arm  tightly; 
"  it  is  all  my  fault.  But  now  we  will  go  safely  and  magnifi- 
centlv^ ;  I  was  a  little  dizzy  T' 

"  Dizzy  !*'  repeated  she.  "  Heart's^earest,  we  should 
take  care  on  that  Tery  account;  one  should  take  care 
of  one's  head  as  well  as  one's  heart;  one  should  take 
care  of  that,  or  it  may  go  still  more  awry  than  it  now 
is  with  us  I  He,  he,  he,  ne — but  listen  to  me,  my  friend," 
said  Mrs.  Gunilla,  suddenly  becoming  Tery  grave :  "  I  will 
tell  you  one  thing,  and  that  is '* 

"  Your  most  gracious  Honour,  pardon  me,"  interrupted 
he,  "  but  I  think — I  feel  rather  unwell — I — there,  now  we 
are  at  your  door !  Pardon  me !"  and  the  Candidate  tumbled 
up-staurs  again. 

In  the  hall  of  the  Franks'  dwelling  he  drew  breath.  The 
thought  of  the  mysterious  meeting  with  Elise  fiUed  him  at 
the  same  time  with  joy  and  uneasiness.  He  could  not  collect 
his  bewildered  thoughts,  and  with  a  wildly-beating  heart 
went  into  the  room  where  Elise  awaited  him. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  her  white  lorely  figure  standing  in  the 
magical  lamplight  his  soul  became  mtoxieated,  and  he  was 
just  about  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  when  Elise,  hastily, 
and  with  dignity,  drew  back  a  few  paces. 

"Listen  to  me,  Jacobi,"  said  she,  with  trembling  but 
earnest  voice. 

"  Listen  to  you !"  said  he,  passionately — "  oh,  that  I  might 
listen  to  you  for  ever ! — oh,  that  I " 

"  Silence !"  interrupted  Elise,  with  a  severity  very  unusual 
to  her ;  "  not  one  word  more  of  this  kind,  or  our  conversa- 
tion is  at  an  end,  and  we  are  separated  for  ever !" 

"  Good  heavens !"  exclaimed  Jacobi,  "  what  have " 

.    "  I  beseech  you,  listen  to  me  !"  continued  Elise ;  "  tell  me, 
Jacobi,  have  I  given  you  occasion  to  think  thus  lightly  of  me?" 

Jacobi  started,  "  What  a  question !"  said  he,  i  tammering^ 
9nd  pale. 
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"  Nerertr^eless, '  continued  Elise,  with  emotion,  "  I  inubi 
have  done  so ;  your  behaviour  to  me  this  evening  has  proved 
it.  Could  you  think,  Jacobi,  that  I,  a  wife,  the  mother  of 
many  children,  could  permit  the  sentiment  which  you  have 
been  so  thoughtless  as  to  avow  this  evening  ?  Could  you 
imagine  that  it  would  not  occasion  me  great  uneasiness  and 
pain  ?  Indeed,  it  is  so,  Jacobi ;  I  fear  that  you  have  gone 
sadly  wrong ;  and  if  I  myself,  through  any  want  of  circum- 
spection in  my  conduct,  have  assisted  thereto,  may  God  for- 
give me!  You  have  punished  me  for  it,  Jacobi — have 
punished  me  for  the  regard  I  have  felt  for  you  and  shown  to 
you ;  and  if  I  now  must  break  a  connexion  which  I  hoped 
would  gladden  my  life,  it  is  your  own  fault.  Only  one  more 
such  glance — one  more  such  declaration,  as  you  have  made 
this  evening,  and  you  must  remove  from  this  house." 

The  crimson  of  shame  and  indignation  burned  on  Jacobi's 
cheek.  "  In  truth,"  said  he,  "  I  have  not  deserved  such 
severity." 

"  Ah !  examine  yourself,  Jacobi,"  said  she,  "  and  you  will 
judge  yourself  more  severely  than  I  have  done.  You  say 
that  you  love  me,  Jacobi,  and  you  do  not  dread  to  destroy 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  my  life.  Already,  perhaps,  are 
poisonous  tongues  in  activity  against  me.  I  nave  seen  this 
evening  glances  directed  upon  me  and  upon  you,  which  were 
not  mild ;  and  thoughts  and  feelings  are  awakened  in  my 
husband's  soul,  which  never  ought  to  have  been  awakened 
there.  You  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  a  house,  into  which 
you  were  received  with  friendship  and  confidence.  But  I 
know,"  continued  she,  mildly,  "  that  you  have  not  intended 
anything  criminal ! — no  bad  intentions  have  guided  your  be- 
haviour ;  folly  only  has  led  you  to  treat  so  lightly  that  rela- 
tionship which  is  the  holiest  on  earth.  You  have  not  re- 
flected on  your  life,  on  your  duty,  and  your  situation,  in  this 
family,  with  seriousness." 

Jacobi  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  a  strong  emo- 
tion agitated  him. 

'*  Aid  seriousness,"  again  began  Elise,  with  warmth  and 
deep  earnestness — "  seriousness !  how  it  clothes — ^how  it  dig- 
nifies the  man ! — Jacobi,  the  saviour  of  my  child — ^my  young 
friend !  I  would  not  have  spoken  thus  to  you  if  I  had  not 
had  great  faith  on  yoiur  better — your  nobler  self; — ^if  I  had 
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not  hoped  to  have  won  a  friend  in  you — a  friend  for  my  whole 
life,  for  myself  and  my  Ernst.  Oh,  Jacobi,  listen  to  my  prayer 
— ^you  are  thrown  among  people  who  are  willing  fix)m  their 
very  hearts  to  be  yourfnends!  Act  so  that  we  may  love 
and  highly  esteem  you ;  and  do  not  change  into  grief  that 
hearty  goodwill  which  we  both  feel  for  you !  Combat  against, 
nay,  banish  from  your  heart,  every  foolish  sentiment  which 
you,  for  a  moment,  have  cherished  for  me.  Consider  me  as  a 
sister,  as  a  mother!  Yes,"  continued  she,  pausing  over  this 
word,  and  half  prophetically,  "  perhaps  you  may  even  yet  call 
me  mother ;  and  ii  you  will  show  me  love  and  faith,  Jacobi, 
as  you  have  said,  I  will  accept  it — from  my  son !  Oh,  Jacobi  1 
if  you  would  deserve  my  blessing,  and  my  eternal  gratitude, 
be  a  faithful  friend,  a  good  instructor  of  my  boy — my  Henrik  1 
Your  talents  as  a  teacher  are  of  no  common  kind.  Your 
heart  is  good — ^your  understanding  is  capable  of  the  noblest 
cultivation — ^your  path  is  open  before  you  to  all  that  which 
makes  man  most  estimable  and  most  amiable.     Oh,  turn  not 

away  from  it,  Jacobi — tread  this  path  with  seriousness ** 

"  Say  not  another  word !"  exclaimed  Jacobi.  "  Oh,  I  see 
all !  forgive  me,  angelic  Elise  !  I  will  do  all,  everything,  in 
order  to  deserve  hereafter  your  esteem  and  your  niendshi^ 
You  have  penetrated  my  heart — ^you  have  changed  it.  1 
shall  become  a  better  man.  But  tell  me  that  you  lorgive  me 
—that  you  can  be  my  friend,  and  that  you  will !" 

Jacobi,  in  the  height  of  his  excitement,  had  thrown  himself 
on  his  knee  before  her ;  Elise  also  was  deeply  affected ;  tears 
streamed  from  her  eyes,  whilst  she  extended  her  hand  to  him, 
and  bending  over  hiui  said,  from  the  very  depths  of  her  heart, 
"  Your  friend,  for  ever  !'* 

Calmly,  and  with  cheerful  countenances,  both  raised  them- 
selves ;  but  an  involuntary  shudder  passed  through  both  as 
they  saw  the  Judge  standing  in  the  room,  with  a  pale  and 
stem  countenance. 

Jacobi  went  towards  him :  "  Judge  Frank,"  said  he,  with 

a  firm  but  humble  voice,  "you  behold  here  a " 

"  Silence,  Jacobi  !*'  interrupted  Elise,  quickly ;  "  you  need 
not  blush  on  account  of  your  bended  knee,  nor  is  any  ex- 
planation needful.  "It  is  not,  is  it,  Ernst?"  contmued 
she,  with  the  undaunted  freshness  of  innocence :  "  you  desire 
no  explanation ;  you  believe  me  when  I  say  that  Jacobi  now, 
more  than  ever,  deserves  your  friendship.    A  bond  is  formed 
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between  us  ^iree,  whicbj  as  I  hope  before  God,  nothing  wiB 
disturb,  and  no  poisonous  tongues  censure.  You  believe  mCy 
Ernst?" 

"Yes,"  said  he,  giving  her  his  hand;   "if  I  could  not, 

then "  he  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  but  fixed  his  eyes 

with  a  stem  expression  immovably  on  her.  "  I  will  speak 
with  you,'*  said  he,  after  a  moment,  and  in  a  calmer  voice, 
"  Q-ood  night,  Mr.  Jacobi." 

Jacobi  bowed,  withdrew  a  few  steps,  and  then  returned. 
^  Judge  Frank,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  wnich  showed  the  excite- 
ment of  his  feelings,  "  give  me  your  hand ;  I  will  deserve  you]^ 
friendship." 

The  outstretched  hand  was  grasped  firmly  and  powerfully, 
and  Jacobi  lefb  the  room  in  haste. 

"  Come  here,  Elise,"  said  the  Judge,  with  warmth,  leading 
his  wife  to  the  sofa,  and  enclosing  her  in  his  arms.  *^  Speak 
to  me !  Tell  me,  has  anything  in  my  behaviour  of  late  turned 
your  heart  from  me !" 

Eiise's  head  sunk  upon  the  breast  of  her  husband,  and  she 
was  silent.  "  Ah,  Ernst !"  said  she  at  length,  with  a  painful 
sigh,  "  I  also  am  dissatisfied  with  myself  But,  oh !"  added 
she  more  cheerfully,  "  when  I  lean  myself  on  you  thus,  when 
I  hear  your  heart  beating,  and  know  what  is  within  that 
heart,  then,  Ernst,  I  feel  how  I  love  you — how  I  beUeve  on 
you !  Then  I  reproach  myself  with  being  so  weak,  so  un- 
thankful, so  ready  to  take  offence,  then — oh,  Ernst  1  love  me ! 
Look  on  me  always  as  now,  then  life  will  be  bright  to  me ; 
then  shall  I  have  strength  to  overcome  all — even  my  own 
weakness ;  then  I  shall  feel  that  only  a  cloud,  only  a  shadow 
of  mist,  and  no  reality  can  come  between  us.  But  now  all 
is  vanished.  Now  I  can  lay  open  to  you  all  the  innermost 
loopholes  of  my  heart — can  tell  you  aU  my  weaknesses " 

"  Be  still,  be  still  now,"  said  the  Judge,  with  a  bright  and 
affectionate  look,  and  laying  his  hand  on  her  mouth.  "  I 
have  more  failings  than  you ;  but  I  am  awake  now.  Weep 
not,  Elise ;  let  me  kiss  away  your  tears !  Do  you  not  feel,  as 
I  do  now,  that  aU  is  right  ?  Do  we  not  believe  in  the  Eternal 
Good,  and  do  we  not  believe  in  each  other  ?  Let  us  forgive 
and  forget,  and  have  peace  together.  Hereafter,  when  the 
error  of  this  time  has  in  some  measure  passed  from  our 
remembrance,  we  will  talk  it  over,  and  wonder  how  it  eveif 
came  between  us.     Now,  all  is  so  bright  between  us,  and  we 
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boih  of  us  Bee  our  waj  dearlj.  Our  errors  will  serve  us  for 
warnings.  Wherefore  do  we  live  in  the  world,  unless  to 
become  better  ?  Look  at  me,  Elise,  Are  you  friendly  to- 
wards me?    Can  you  hare  confidence  in  me  r ' 

'*I  can!  I  have!''  said  she;  ''there  is  not  a  grain  of 
dust  any  longer  between  us.'* 

"  Th^i  we  are  one  !*'  said  he,  with  a  joyful  voice.  **  Let  us, 
then,  in  GK>d's  name,  go  thus  together  through  life.  What 
He  has  united,  let  no  man,  no  accident,  nothing  in  this  world, 
B^srate!*' 

i^ight  came;  but  light  had  arisen  in  the  breast  both  of 
husband  and  wife. 


The  furrow  of  disunion  bears  commonly  thorns  and  thistles^ 
but  it  may  likewise  bear  seed  for  the  granary  of  heaven. 

CHAPTEE  XL 

JAOOBI. 

When  Jacobi  entered  his  room,  he  found  a  letter  lying  on 
the  table  near  his  bed.  He  recognised  the  handwriting  as 
that  of  Judge  Frank,  and  quickly  opened  it.  A  bank-note  of 
considerable  value  fell  out ;  and  the  letter  contained  the  fol' 
bwing  words : 

"  xou  are  indebted  to  several  persons  in  the  city,  Jacobi, 
with  whom  I  wish,  for  your  own  sake,  that  you  should  have 
as  little  to  do  as  possible.  Within,  you  will  find  the  means 
of  satisfying  their  demands.  Beceive  it  as  from  a  paternal 
friend,  who  sincerely  wishes  you  to  regard  him  as  such,  and 
who  embraces  with  pleasure  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
acknowledgment  to  the  friend  and  instructor  of  his  children. 
To  the  preserver  of  my  child  I  shall  always  remain  indebted; 
but  should  you  desire  anything,  or  need  anything,  do  not 
apply  to  any  other  than 

"  Your  friend,  E.  Feank.** 

"He!  and  he,  too!"  exclaimed  Jacobi,  deeply  agitated. 
"  Oh,  the  kind,  noble,  excellent  man !  And  I — I  shall,  I  will 
become  worthy  of  him !     From  this  day  I  am  a  new  man  !** 

He  pressed  the  letter  to  his  breast,  and  looked  up  to  tha 
riar-lighted  heaven  with  silent  but  fervent  vows. 
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CHAPTEE  XIL 

TIXB   GOES. 

LiTB  has  its  moments  of  strength  and  bloom ;  its  bright  mo- 
ments of  inspiration,  in  which  the  human  artist  (the  painter  of 
earthlj  life)  seizes  on,  and  utters  the  supremely  pure,  the  su- 
premely beautiful,  the  divine.  If,  in  such  moments,  everything 
in  human  life  were  executed ;  if  then  sacrifices  were  made,  work 
accomplished,  victories  won,  there  would  be  but  little  diffi-. 
culty  in  life.  But  the  difficult  part  is  to  preserve,  throu£;h  a 
Jong  course  of  years,  the  flame  which  has  been  kindled  by 
inspiration !  to  preserve  it  while  the  storms  come  and  go, 
while  the  everlasting  dust-rain  of  the  moments  falls  and  falls ; 
to  preserve  it  still  and  uniform,  amidst  the  uniform  changing 
of  uniform  days  and  nights.  To  do  this,  strength  from  above 
is  required ;  repeated  draughts  from  the  fountain  of  inspira- 
tion ;  both  for  the  grqat  and  the  small — for  all  labourers  on 
earth. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Ernst  and  Elise  that  they  knew 
this ;  and  knew  also  how  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  On  this 
account  they  succeeded  more  and  more  in  conquering  their 
natural  failings ;  on  this  account  they  came  nearer  to  each 
other  by  every  little  step,  which  in  itself  is  so  unobservable, 
but  which  yet,  at  the  same  time,  twines  so  firmly  and  lovingly 
together  the  human  heart  and  life,  and  which  may  be  co'n- 
tained  in  the  rubric — regard  for  mutual  inclinaiUms,  interest 
for  mutual  interests. 

Through  this  new-bom  intimacy  of  heart,  this  striengthen- 
ing  and  pure  affection,  Elise  assumed  a  secure  and  noble 
standing  with  regard  to  Jacobi.  Her  heart  was  vanquished 
by  no  weakness,  even  when  she  saw  suffl^ring  expressed  in 
his  youthful  countenance ;  nay,  she  remained  firm,  even  when 
she  saw  that  his  health  was  giving  way,  and  only  besought 
her  husband  to  name  an  earlier  day  for  his  and  Henrik's  de- 
parture. This  was  also  her  husband's  wish.  Like  a  good 
flngel,  at  once  gentle,  yet  strong,  he  stood  at  this  time  by  her 
side.  No  wonder  was  it,  therefore,  that,  with  his  support, 
Elise  went  forward  successfully;  no  wonder  was  it,  there- 
fore,  that  from  the  firm  conduct  of  her  husband,  and  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  good  undefstandmg  which  exists 
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|)etween  tbe  married  pair,  the  whispered  blame,  which  iad 
already  begun  to  get  abroad  at  their  expense,  died  of  itselt^ 
like  a  flame  wanting  nourishment. 

Of  Judge  Frank's  "  old  flame,"  which  Elise  had  feared  so 
much,  we  must  relate  how  that  she  found  herself  so  wounded, 
and  80  cooled  likewise,  by  the  ice-cold  behaviour  of  her  former 
adorer,  that  she  quickly  left  the  town,  which  was  too  mono* 
tonous  for  her,  and  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  settling  there. 

"  Life  there  would  be  too  uniform  for  me,  would  possess 
too  little  interest,*'  said  she,  yawniug,  to  the  Judge,  who  waa 
warmly  counselling  her  return  either  to  France  or  Italy. 

"  In  our  good  North,"  added  he,  "  we  must  find  that  which 
can  give  interest  and  enjoyment  to  life  in  ourselves  and  our 
own  means, — from  our  families,  from  our  own  breasts." 

"  She  is,  nevertheless,  extremely  beautiful  and  interesting," 
paid  Elise,  vdth  a  kindlv  feeling  towards  her  when  she  was 
gone.  The  Judge  made  no  reply ;  he  never  was  heard  to 
speak  again  of  his  former  beloved  one. 

Days  went  bjr.  The  Judge  had  much  to  do.  Elise  occu* 
pied  herself  with  her  little  girls,  and  the  Candidate  with 
Aenrik  and  his  own  studies. 

The  children  grew  like  asparagus  in  June,  and  the  father 
rejoiced  over  them.  "  The  Queen-bee  will  grow  over  all  our 
heads;"  prophesied  he  many  a  time ;  and  when  he  heard  Eva 
playing  "  Marlbrough  s*en  va-t-en  guerre,"  on  the  piano, 
his  musical  sense  awoke,  and  he  said,  '*  what  a  deal  of  feeling 
there  is  already  in  her  piusic ! — ^is  there  not,  Elise  ?" 

The  evenings,  on  which  all  the  members  of  the  fsunily  as- 
sembled, assumed  constantly  a  livelier  and  more  comfortable 
character  for  every  one ;  often  they  played  and  danced  with 
the  children. 

The  children !  What  a  world  of  pleasure  and  pain  do  they 
not  bring  with  them  into  a  house !  Of  a  truth  all  is  not  of 
as  rosy  a  hue  as  their  cheeks.  Elise  discovered  that  in  her 
childi^n  which  was  not  always  exactly  good.  "  Do  not  to. 
others  what  thou  wouldst  not  that  they  should  do  to  thee." 
**  People  should  thiok  of  what  they  do."  "  Patience  is  a  good 
Kvjt."  "  You  do  not  see  that  vour  father  and  mother  do  so ; 
look  at  me,  and  do  as  I  do.  These  standing  and  goin^ 
speeches,  which  have  travelled  through  the  world  from  the 
time  when  ''Adam  delved  and  Eve  ppan,"  down  to  the  pfe» 
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Bent  day,  and  wbich  to  the  very  end  of  time  will  be  erer  m 
use — together  with  assurances  to  the  children,  wheneyer 
they  were  punished,  or  when  they  must  learn  their  lessons 
yet  more — that  all  this  was  done  for  their  benefit,  and  that 
the  time  .would  come  when  they  would  be  thankM  for  it— 
which  the  children  very  seldom,  if  ever  believed — this  citizen- 
of-the-world,  patriarchal  household-fare,  which  was  dealt  out 
in  the  family  of  the  Franks,  as  in  every  other  worthy  fiunily, 
did  not  always  produce  its  proper  effect. 

Perhaps  Elise  troubled  herself  too  much  sometimes  about 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  fault  in  her  children — 
perhaps  she  calculated  too  little  on  the  invisible  but  sun-like 
and  powerful  influence  of  paternal  love  on  the  little  huinan- 
plants.  True  it  is  that  sne  often  was  in  great  anxiety  on 
their  account,  and  that  the  development  and  future  prospects 
of  her  daughters  awoke  in  her  soul  much  disquiet  ana  trouble. 

One  day,  when  such  thoughts  had  troubled  her  more  than 
usual,  she  felt  the  necessity  of  a  prudent,  and,  in  this  respect, 
experienced  female  friend,  to  whom  she  could  open  her  mind. 

"Ernst,'*  said  she,  as  her  husband  prepared  himself  to  go 
out  immediately  after  dinner,  "  I  shall  go  below  for  a  few 
minutes  to  Evelina,  but  I  will  be  back  again  by  the  time  you 
return." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that,  dear  Elise,"  said  he ; 
"  remain  as  long  as  you  like ;  I'll  fetch  you.  Take  my  arm, 
and  let  us  go  down  together,  that  I  may  see  exactly  where 
you  go,  and  whence  I  must  fetch  you.'* 

CHAPTEE  Xin. 

A.  LITTLE  EDUCATION  AlO)  OOEEEB   COMMITTEE. 

As  Elise  entered  Evelina's  room,  ij^rrrhus  sprang,  barkmg, 
towards  her,  and  wagging  his  tail.  Mrs.  Gunilla  was  there, 
and  she  and  the  hostess  emulated  each  other  in  welcoming 
their  friend. 

"  Nay !  best-beloved,  that  is  charming !"  exclaimed  Mrs^ 
Gpnilla,  embracing  Elise  cordially.  "Now,  how  does  the 
little  lady  ? — somewhat  pale  ? — somewhat  out  of  spirits,  I 
fency  ?  1  will  tell  confidentially  that  I  know  we  shall  pre-* 
sently  get  some  magnificent  coffee,  which  will  cheer  up  httlo^ 
Elise." 
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*  Evelma  took  EHse's  hand,  and  looked  kindly  and  sympa* 
tbising  at  her  with  her  calm  sensible  eyes.  Pyrrfaus  touched 
ber  foot  gentiy  with  his  nose,  in  order  to  call  her  attention, 
ftnd  tlien  seated  himself  on  his  hind  legs  before  her,  began 
growhng,  in  order  to  express  his  sympathy  also.  Mise 
Utughed,  and  she  and  Mrs.  Gunilla  vied  with  each  other  in 
cuessing  the  little  animal. 

^  Ah,  let  me  sit  down  here  and  chat  with  you,  where  eyery* 
thing  seems  so  kind,"  said  Elise,  in  reply  to  Evelina's  glance, 
which  spoke  such  a  kind  "  How  do  you  do  P"  "  Here  all  is 
80  quiet  and  so  comforuble.  I  do  not  know  how  you  manage, 
Ev^ina,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  air  in  your  room  were 
clearer  than  elsewhere ;  whenever  I  come  to  you  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  I  entered  a  little  temple  of  peace." 

''Yes,  and  so  it  seems  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Giinilla,  cordially. 

''Yes,  thank  Gt>d,"  said  Evelina,  smiling  gratefully,  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  "  here  is  peace  I" 

"And  at  our  little  lady's,  the  young  folks  raise  dust  some- 
tunes  in  the  temper,  as  well  as  in  the  rooms.  Is  it  not  so  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Gunilla,  with  facetiousness.  ''  Well,  well,"  added 
she,  by  way  of  consolation,  "everything  has  its  time,  all 
dust  mil  in  time  lav  itself,  only  have  patience." 

"Ah,  teach  me  that  best  thmg,  Aunt,"  said  Elise,  "  for  I 
am  come  here  precisely  with  the  hope  of  gaining  some  wisdom 
•^I  need  it  so  much.  But  where  are  your  daughters  to-day, 
BveUna?" 

"  They  are  gone  to-day  to  one  of  their  friends,**  replied 
ehe.  "  to  a  little  festival,  which  they  have  long  anticipated 
witn  pleasure ;  and  I  also  expect  to  have  my  shaure,  from  their 
relation  of  it  to  me." 

"Ah!  teach  me,  Evelina,"  said  Elise,  '* how  I  can  make 
my  daughters  as  amiable,  as  g(k)d,  and  as  happy,  as  your 
Laura  and  Karin,  I  confess  that  it  is  the  anxiety  for  the 
bringing  up  of  my  daughters  which  ever  makes  me  uneasy, 
and  which  lies  so  heavy  on  my  heart  this  very  day.  I  dis- 
trust my  own  ability — ^my  own  artistical  skU,  rightly  to  form 
their  mmds — rightly  to  unfold  them." 

"Ah,  education,  education!"  said  Mrs.  Gunilla,  angrily; 
"people  are  everlastingly  crying  out  now  for  education, 
(me  never  can  hear  anything  now  but  about  education.  In  my 
youth  I  never  heard  talk  and  outcry  for  education,  and  yet>' 
yumk  C^df  a  man  was  a  man  in  those  days  for  all  that.    1 
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coiifesfl  that  when  I  first  heard  this  talk  of  education,  I 
supposed  that  there  would  be  two  sorts,  as  of  everything 
in  the  world.  I  thought  so !  But  now,  ever  since  le  tiers 
etat  have  pushed  themselves  so  much  forward,  have  made 
80  much  of  themselves,  and  have  esteemed  themselves  as 
something  exclusive  in  the  world  with  their  education — • 
now  the  whole  world  cries  out,  'educate!  educate!'  Tes,^ 
indeed,  they  even  tell  us  now  that  we  should  educate  tKef 
maid-servants.  I  pray  God  to  dispense  with  my  living  in 
the  time  when  maid-servants  are  educated ;  I  should  have  to 
wait  myself  on  them,  instead  of  their  waiting  on  me.  Tes^ 
yes !  things  are  going  on  towards  that  point  at  a  pretty  rate, 
that  I  can  promise  you !  Already  they  read  Frithiof  and 
Axel ;  and  before  one  is  aware,  one  shall  hear  them  taH  of 
*  husband  and  wife,'  and  *  wife  and  husband ;'  and  that  they 
fancy  themselves  *  to  be  vines,  which  must  wither  if  they 
are  not  supported ;'  and  *  sacrifices,'  and  other  such  affecting 
things,  imtil  they  become  quite  incapable  of  cleaning  a  room, 
or  scouring  a  kettle.  Yes,  indeed,  there  would  be  pretty 
management  in  the  world  with  all  their  education !  It  is  a 
frenzy,  a  madness,  with  this  education!     It  is  horrible!" 

The  longer  Mrs.  Gunilla  talked  on  this  subject,  the  moref 
she  excited  herself. 

Elise  and  Evelina  laughed  heartily,  and  then  declared  that 
they  themselves,  as  belonging  to  the  tiers  Stat,  must  take 
education,  nay,  even  the  education  of  maid-servants,  under 
their  protection. 

"Ah,''  said  Mrs.  Gunilla,  impatiently,  " you  make  all  so 
artistical  and  entangled  with  your  education ;  and  you  cram 
the  heads  of  children  full  of  such  a  many  things,  that  they 
never  get  them  quite  straight  all  the  days  of  their  life.  In 
my  youth,  people  learned  to  speak  *  the  language,'  as  the 
Prench  was  then  called,  just  sufficient  to  explain  a  motto ; 
enough  of  drawing  to  copy  a  pattern,  and  music  enough  to 
play  a  contra  danse  if  it  were  wanted ;  but  they  did  not  learn, 
as  now,  to  gabble  about  everything  in  the  world ;  but  they 
learned  to  think,  and  if  they  knew  fess  of  art  and  splendour,' 
why,  they  had  the  art  to  direct  themselves,  and  to  leave  the 
world  in  peace  1" 

"  But,  jour  best  Honour,"  said  Evelina,  "  education  in  its 
true  meaning,  as  it  is  understood  in  our  time,  teaches  us  to 
l9,ke  a  clearer  view  of  ourselves  and  of  the  world  at  large,  sa 
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that  we  may  more  correctly  understand  our  own  allotted 
station,  estimate  more  properly  that  of  others,  and,  in  con* 
'sequence,  that  every  one  may  oe  fitted  for  his  owv>  stotion, 
and  contented  therewith." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Giinilla,  "  all  that  may  be  very  good, 

1)ut *^    But  just  then  the  coffee  came  in,  with  biscuits 

and  gingerbread,  which  mede  an  important  diversion  in  tlie 
entertainment,  which  now  took  a  livelier  character*  Mrs. 
Gunilla  imparted  to  Elise,  with  jesting  seriousness,  a  variety 
of  good  counsel  on  the  education  of  her  children.  She  sent 
for  and  recommended  particularly  a  certain  OrbU  Fictui^ 
which  she  herself  had  studied  when  a  child,  and  which  began 
with  the  words,  '*  Come  here,  boy,  and  learn  wisdom  from 
toy  mouth,"  and  in  which  one  could  see  clearly  how  the  soul 
was  fashioned,  and  how  it  looked.  It  looked  like  a  pancake 
spread  out  on  a  table  round  and  smooth,  with  all  the  five 
senses  properly  numbered.  Mrs.  Gunilla  assured  Elise,  that 
if  her  children  paid  attention  to  this  picture,  it  would  cer- 
tainly develop  and  fashion  their  ideas  of  the  human  soul. 
Furthermore,  she  proposed  the  same  educational  course  as 
had  been  used  with  such  distinguished  success  upon  her 
deceased  father  and  his  brother,  when  they  went  to  school, 
and  which  consisted  in  every  boy  being  combed  with  a  fine 
comb  every  Saturday,  and  well  whipped,  whilst  an  ounce  of 
Jlnglish  salt  was  allowed  per  boy,  in  order  to  drive  the  bad 
spirits  out  of  him.  Beyond  this,  they  had,  too,  on  the  same 
day,  a  diet  of  bread  and  beer,  in  which  was  a  dumpling  caUed 
•*  G-raramatica,"  so  that  the  boys  might  be  strengthened  for 
the  learning  of  the  following;  week. 

During  the  merriment  which  these  anecdotes  occasioned, 
the  Judge  came  in :  delighted  with  the  merriment,  and  de- 
lighted with  his  wife,  he  seated  himself  beside  her,  quite 
covetous  of  an  hour's  gossip  with  the  ladies.  Mrs.  Gunilla 
served  him  up  the  human  soul  in  the  Orhis  Pictus,  and  Elise 
instigated  her  still  further  to  the  relation  of  the  purification 
of  the  boys.  The  Judge  laughed  at  both  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  and  then  the  conversation  turned  again  on  the  hard 
and  disputable  ground  of  education ;  all  conceding,  by  general 
consent,  the  insufiSlciency  of  rules  and  methods  to  make  it 
available. 

Evelina  laid  great  stress  on  the  self-instruction  of  the 
teacher.     *'  In  the  deiKree*"  said  aha  '<  in  which  man  developet 
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ill  himself  goodness,  wisdom,  and  ability,  he  succeeds  com* 
monly  in  calling  out  these  in  children." 

All  the  little  committee,  without  exception,  gave  their 
most  lively  approval ;  and  Elise  felt  herseff  quite  refreshed^ 
quite  strengthened  by  the  words  which  showed  her  so  clearly 
the  path  to  her  great  object.  She  turned  now,  therefore,  the 
conversation  to  Evelina's  own  history  and  development.  It 
was  well  known  that  her  path  through  life  had  been  an  un* 
usual  one,  and  one  of  independence,  and  Elise  wished  now  to 
know  how  she  had  attained  to  that  serenity  and  refre8hin|^ 
quiet  which  characterised  her  whole  being.  Evelina  blushed 
and  wished  to  turn  the  conversation  from  herself — a  subjecli 
which  she  least  of  all  would  speak  about,  and  that  probably 
because  she  was  in  harmony  with  herself— but  as  the  Judge 
with  his  earnest  cordiality  united  in  the  wish  of  his  wife  and 
Mrs.  Gunilla,  that  Evelma  would  relate  to  them  some  pas- 
sages in  the  history  of  her  life,  she  acceded,  remarking  only 
that  what  she  had  to  relate  was  in  no  way  extraordinary ;  and 
then,  after  she  had  bethought  herself  for  a  moment,  she  began, 
addressing  herself  more  especially  to  Elise,  and  in  the  mean 
time  Mrs.  Gunilla  hastily  jotted  down  the  narrative,  which 
we  will  here  designate 

Evelina's  histobt. 

Have  you  ever  been  conscious,  while  listening  to  a  beauti* 
fill  piece  of  music,  of  a  deep  necessity,  an  indescribable  long- 
ing, to  find  in  your  own  soul,  in  your  own  life,  a  harmony  like 
that  which  you  perceived  in  the  tune  ? — ^if  so,  you  have  then 
an  idea  of  the  suffering  and  the  release  of  my  soul.  I  was 
et  a  little  child  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  seized  upon 
by  this  longing,  without  at  that  time  comprehending  it. 
There  was  a  little  concert  in  the  house  of  my  parents :  the 
harp,  piano,  horn,  and  clarionette,  were  played  by  four  dis-. 
tinguished  artists.  In  one  part  of  the  symphony  the  instru- 
ments united  in  an  indescribably  sweet  and  joyous  melody,  in 
the  feeling  of  which  my  childish  soul  was  seized  upon  by  a 
strong  delight,  and  at  the  same  time  by  a  deep  melancholy^ 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  then  an  understanding  of  heaven, 
and  I  burst  into  tears.  Ah  !  the  meaning  of  these  I  have 
learned  since  then.  Many  such,  and  many  far  more  painful, 
teiu*s  of  longing,  have  fallen  upon  the  dark  web  of  my  life. 

To  wliat  shall  I  compare  the  nicture  of  m^  youthful  years  f 
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All  that  it,  and  many  other  such  famfly  picturea  exhibit,  is 
unclear,  indefinite,  in  one  word,  blotted  as  it  were  in  the 
formation.  It  resembled  a  dull  autumn  sky,  with  its  grej^ 
shapeless,  intermingling  cloud-masses ;  full  of  those  features 
without  precision,  of  those  contours  without  meaning,  of 
those  shadows  without  depth,  of  those  lights  without  deaiw 
ness,  which  so  essentially  distinguish  the  work  of  a  bungler 
&om  that  of  a  true  master. 

My  £unilY  belonged  to  the  middle  class,  and  we  were  e»» 
pedi^y  well  content  to  belong  to  this  noble  class ;  and  as 
we  lived  fix)m  our  rents,  and  had  no  rank  in  the  state,  we 
called  ourselves,  not  without  some  self-satisfjM^on,  people  of 
eondition.  We  exhibited  a  certain  genteel  indifference  to- 
wards the  haute  voUe  in  the  citizen  society,  not  only  in 
words  but  sometimes  also  in  action;  yet,  nevertheless,  in 
secret  we  were  extremely  wounded  or  flattered  by  all  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  us  from  this  circle ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  too  the  family  conversation  turned,  quite  accident* 
ally  as  it  were,  on  the  subject  of  its  being  ennobled  on  the 
plea  of  the  important  service  which  our  father  could  render 
to  the  state  in  the  House  of  Knights ;  and  in  the  hearts  of 
us  young  girls  it  excited  a  great  measure  when  we  were  ad- 
dressed as  ''  my  lady."  Beyond  this  agitation  of  the  question 
nothing  came. 

The  daughters  of  the  house  were  taught  that  all  pomp  and 
pleasure  of  this  world  was  only  vanity,  that  nothing  was  im- 
portant and  worth  striving  after  but  virtue  and  inward  worth; 
yet  for  all  this,  it  so  happened  that  their  most  lively  interest 
and  endeavours,  and  the  warmest  wishes  of  the  hearts  of  all, 
were  directed  to  wealth,  rank,  and  worldly  fortune  of  every 
kind.  The  daughters  were  taught  that  in  all  things  the  wiU 
of  God  must  alone  direct  them ;  yet  in  every  instance  they 
were  guided  hj  the  fear  of  man.  They  were  taught  that 
beauly  was  nothing,  and  of  no  value ;  yet  they  were  often  com- 
pelled to  feel,  and  that  painfully,  in  the  paternal  house,  that 
they  were  not  handsome.  They  were  allowed  to  cultivate 
some  talents,  and  acquire  some  knowledge,  but  God  forbid 
that  thev  should  ever  become  learned  women ;  on  which  ac^ 
count  they  learned  nothing  thoroughly,  though  in  many 
instances  they  pretended  to  knowlec^e,  without  possessing 
anything  of  its  spirit,  its  nourishing  strength,  or  its  pur« 
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esteem-inspiring  earnestness.  But  above  all  things  th&f 
learned,  and  this  only  more  and  more  profoundly  the  more 
their  years  increased,  that  marriage  was  the  goal  of  their 
,being ;  and  in  consequence  (though  this  was  never  definitely 
inculcated  in  words,  but  by  a  secret,  indescribable  influence), 
.to  esteem  the  favour  of  men  as  the  highest  happiness,  denyinfj 
-all  the  tipie  that  they  thought  so. 

"We  were  three  sisters.  As  children,  it  was  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  us  that  we  must  love  one  another ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  partiality  on  the  side  of  our  teachers,  in  conscv 
quence  of  praise  and  blame,  rewards  and  punishments,  which 
magnified  little  trifles  into  importance,  envy  and  bitterness 
were  early  sown  among  the  sisters.  It  was  said  of  my  eldest 
sister  and  myself,  that  we  were  greatly  attached  to  each 
other ;  that  we  could  not  live  asunder.  "We  were  cited  as 
examples  of  sisterly  love ;  and  from  constantly  hearing  thisj 
we  at  last  came  to  believe  it.  "We  were  compared  to  the 
carriage-horses  of  the  family;  and  we  were  in  the  habit, 
almost  of  our  own  accord,  of  seating  ourselves  every  day  aft^ 
dinner  on  each  side  of  our  good  father,  who  caressed  us,  and 
called  us  his  carriage-horses.  Yet,  in  fact,  we  did  not  pull 
together.  My  sister  was  more  richly  endowed  by  nature 
than  I,  and  won  favour  more  easily.  .  Never  did  I  envy 
human  being  as  I  envied  her,  until  in  later  years,  and  under 
altered  circumstances,  I  learned  to  love  her  rightly,  and  to 
rejoice  over  her  advantages. 

"We  were  not  very  rich,  and  we  cast  a  philosophically  com- 
passionate glance  upon  all  who  were  richer  than  we,  who 
lived  in  a  more  liberal  manner,  had  more  splendid  equipages, 
or  who  dressed  themselves  more  elegantly.  "  "What  foUy — 
what  pitiable  vanity!**  said  we:  "poor  people,  who  know 
nothing  better  !*'  "We  never  thought  that  our  philosophy 
was  somewhat  akin  to  the  fox  and  the  grapes. 
,  K  we  looked  in  this  maimer  upon  the  advantages  of  the 
great,  we  despised  still  more  the  pleasures  of  the  crowd. 
(We  ought  to  be  so  all-sufficient  for  ourselves.  Ah,  alas !) 
And  if  ever  a  theatrical  piece  was  much  talked  of  and  visited 
we  had  a  kind  of  pride  in  saying,  with  perfect  indifierence> 
that  we  never  had  seen  it ;  and  whenever  there  was  a  popular 
festival,  and  the  crowd  went  towards  Haga  or  the  Fark,  it 
vas  quite  as  certain  that  our  calesche — ^if  it  went  out  at  ali— * 
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^ould  driye  on  the  road  to  Sabbatsberg,  or  in  some  other  di« 
lection  equaUy  deserted  at  the  time ;  for  all  which,  we  prided 
ourselves  on  our  philosophy.  Yet  with  all  this  in  our  heaitt 
we  really  never  were  happy. 

The  daughters  came  out  into  society.  The  parents  wished 
to  see  them  loved  and  wooed;  the  daughters  wished  it  no 
less — ^but  they  were  not  handsome— were  dressed  without 
any  pretension.  The  parents  saw  very  little  company ;  and 
the  daughters  remained  sitting  at  balls,  and  were  nearly  un- 
observed at  suppers.  Tet  from  year  to  year  they  shd  on 
with  the  stream. 

The  daughters  approached  to  ripened  youth.  The  parents 
evidently  wished  them  married;  they  wished  it  likewise, 
which  was  only  natural,  especially  as  at  home  they  werfe 
not  happy ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  neither  did  they 
themselves  do  much  to  make  it  pleasant  there.  They  were 
peevish  and  discontented — no  one  knew  exactly  what  to  do 
or  what  she  wanted  ;  they  groped  about  as  if  in  a  mist. 

It  is  customary  to  hear  unmarried  ladies  say  that  they  ard 
satisfied  vdth  their  condition,  and  do  not  desire  to  change  it. 
In  this  pretension  there  lies  more  truth  than  people  in 
general  believe,  particularly  when  the  lively  feelings  of  early 
youth  are  past.  I  have  often  found  it  so ;  and  above  all, 
wherever  the  woman,  either  in  one  way  or  another,  has 
created  for  herself  an  independent  sphere  of  action,  or  has 
found  in  a  comfortable  home  that  freedom,  and  has  enjoyed 
that  pure  happiness  of  life,  which  true  friendship,  true  educa- 
tion, can  give.  ' 

A  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance  made  what  was  with 
justice  called  a  great  match,  although  love  played  but  a 
subordinate  part.  As  some  one  felicitated  her  on  ner  happi- 
ness, she  replied,  quite  calmly,  "  Oh,  yes !  it  is  very  excelleut 
to  possess  something  of  one's  own."  People  smiled  at  hex* 
ibr  her  thus  lightly  esteeming  what  was  universally  regarded 
so  great  a  good  fortune ;  but  her  simple  words,  nevertheless, 
contain  a  great  and  universal  truth.  It  is  this  "  one's  own," 
in  the  world,  and  in  his  sphere  of  action,  which  every  man. 
imavoidably  requires  if  he  would  develop  his  own  being,  and 
win  for  himself  independence  and  happiness,  self-esteem,  and 
the  esteem  of  others.  Even  the  nun  has  her  own  cell,  where 
she  can  prepare  herself  in  peace  for  heaven,  and  in  which  she 
possesses  he?  true  home.    But  in  social  lif^^  the  unmarried 
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woman  has  often  not  even  a  little  ceL  which  she  can  call  her 
own ;  she  goes  like  a  cloud  of  mist  through  life,  and  finds 
firm  footing  nowhere.  Hence,  therefore,  are  there  often 
marriages  the  genuine  children  of  necessity,  which  ought 
never  to  have  taken  place,  and  that  deep  longing  afber  the 
deep  quiet  of  the  grave,  which  is  expenenced  by  so  man^l 
But  there  is  no  necessity  for  this,  and  in  times,  in  which  the 
middle  classes  are  so  much  more  enlightened,  it  becomes  stiU 
less  so ;  we  need,  indeed,  only  contemplate  the  masses  of 
people  who  strive  for  a  subsistence,  the  crowds  of  neglected 
and  uncared-for  children  that  grow  up  in  the  world,  in  order 
to  see  that  whatever  is  one-sided  in  the  view  of  the  destina- 
tion of  woman  vanishes  more  and  more,  and  opens  to  her  a 
freer  sphere  of  action. 

But  I  return  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  my  own  life,  one  fea- 
ture of  which  I  must  particularly  mention.  If  young  ladies 
of  our  acquaintance  connected  themselves  by  marriage  with 
men  who  were  rather  above  than  below  them  in  property  or 
station,  we  considered  it,  'vvithout  exception,  reasonable  and 
estimable.  But  if  a  man,  whose  connexions  and  prospects 
were  similar  to  our  own,  looked  round  him  for  a  wife  in  our 
house,  we  considered  it  great  audacity,  and  treated  it  accord* 
ingly.  "We  were  secretly  looking  out  for  genteeler  and  richer 
individuals,  who  again,  on  their  part,  were  looking  out 
for  genteeler  and  richer  individuals  than  we. — N.B.  This 
looking-out  in  the  great  world  is  a  very  useful  thing,  both  for 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  although  anybody  who  would  be  naive 
enough  to  acknowledge  as  much,  would  not  be  greatly  in 
favour  either  with  those  who  looked-out  or  those  who  did  not. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  spirit  was  developed  within  me,  which 
full  of  living  energy  woke  to  the  sense  of  its  nonentity — ^to  a 
sense  of  the  enslaving  contradictions  in  which  it  moved,  and 
to  the  most  vehement  desire  to  free  itself  from  them.  As 
yet,  however,  I  did  not  understand  what  I  was  to  do  with  my 
restless  spirit.  By  contemplation,  however,  of  noble  worki 
of  art,  it  appeared  to  me  n^quently  that  the  enigma  of  my 
inner  self  became  clear  to  me.  When  I  observed  the  antique 
vestal,  so  calm,  so  assured,  and  yet  so  gentle — ^when  I  saw 
how  she  stood,  self-possessed,  firm,  and  serene — I  had  a  fore- 
taste of  the  life  which  I  needed,  and  sought  after,  both  out- 
wardly and  inwardly,  and  I  wept  tears  of  melancholy  longinff. 

Tortured  by  the  distorted  circumstances  (many  of  whidi 
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t  have  not  mentioned)  under  which  I  moved  in  mj  own 
EEimily  connexion,  I  began,  af,  years  advanced,  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  world  in  a  manner  which,  for  a  temper  likd 
mine,  was  particularly  dangerous. 

We  have  heard  of  the  daughters  of  the  Husgafvel  famfly^ 
who  grew  old  yawning  over  the  spinning-wheel  and  the 
weaving-stool ;  but,  better  so  to  grow  old,  yes,  better  a  thou* 
sand  times  to  grow  grey  over  the  spinning-wheel  and  the 
ashes  of  the  cooking-stove,  than  with  artificial  flowers — oh, 
bow  artificial ! — ^in  tbe  hair,  on  the  benches  of  the  ball-room, 
or  the  seat  of  the  supper-room,  smiling  over  the  world,  which 
smiles  over  us  no  longer.    This  was  the  case  with  me. 

There  are  mild,  unpretendine  beings,  who  bow  themselves 
quietly  under  the  voke  which  thejr  cannot  break ;  move,  year 
after  year,  through  the  social  circle,  without  an^  other  ol^ct 
than  to  fiU  a  place  there — ^to  ornament  or  to  disfigure  a  walL 
Peace  to  such  patient  souls !  There,  too,  are  joyous,  fresh, 
ever  youthful  natures,  who,  even  to  old  age,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  bring  with  them  cheerfulness  and  new  life 
into  every  circle  in  which  th^  move.  These  belong  to  social 
life,  and  are  its  blessings.  Many  persons — and  it  is  beautiful 
that  it  should  be  so — are  of  this  description.  I,  however, 
belonged  neither  to  the  joyous  and  enhvening,  nor  yet  to 
the  patient  and  impretenoing.  On  this  account  I  began  to 
shun  social  life,  which  occasioned  in  me,  still  more  and  more, 
ft  moral  weariness;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  was  driven  into  it, 
to  avoid  the  disquiet  and  discomfort  which  I  experienced  at 
home.  I  was  a  labourer  who  concealed  his  desire  for  labour, 
who  had  buried  his  talent  in  the  earth,  as  was  the  hereditary 
custom  of  the  circle  in  which  I  lived. 

The  flower  yields  odour  and  delight  to  man,  it  nourishes 
the  insect  with  its  sweetness ;  the  dewdrop  ^ves  strength 
to  the  leaf  on  which  it  falls.  In  the  relationsmps  in  which  I 
lived,  I  was  less  than  the  flower  or  the  dewcfrop ;  a  being 
endowed  with  power  and  with  an  immortal  som!  But  I 
awoke  at  the  right  time  to  a  consciousness  of  my  position* 
I  say  at  the  right  time,  because  there  may  be  a  time  when  it 
is  too  late.  Tlere  is  a  time  when,  under  the  weight  of  lonff 
wearisome  years,  the  human  soul  has  become  inflexible,  and 
has  no  longer  the  power  to  raise  itself  from  the  slough  into 
which  it  has  sui^. 
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I  felt  how  I  was  deteriorating;  I  felt  clearly  how  the  un- 
employed and  uninterested  life  which  I  led,  nourished  day 
after  day  new  weeds  in  the  waste  field  of  my  soul.  Curiosity, 
u  desire  for  gossip,  an  inclination  to  malice  and  scandal,  and 
an.  increasing  irritability  of  temper,  began  to  get  possession 
'of  a  mind  which  nature  had  endowed  with  too  great  a  desire 
for  action  for  it  blamelessly  to  vegetate  through  a  passive  life 
as  so  many  can.  Ah !  if  people  live  without  an  object,  they 
stand  as  it  were  on  the  outside  of  active  life,  which  gives 
strength  to  the  inward  occupation,  even  if  no  noble  endeavour 
'or  sweet  friendship  give  that  claim  to  daily  life  which  makes 
it  occasionally,  at  least,  a  joy  to  live ;  disquiet  rages  fiercely 
and  tumultuously  in  the  human  breast,  undermining  health, 
^temper,  goodness,  uay,  even  the  quiet  of  conscience,  and 
conjuring  up  all  the  spirits  of  darkness :  so  does  the  cor* 
rodmg  rust  eat  into  the  steel-plate  and  deface  its  clear  mirror 
with  a  tracery  of  disordered  caricatures. 
'  I  once  read  these  words  of  that  many-sided  thinker,  Stefien : 
— ^*  He  who  has  no  employment  to  which  he  gives  himself 
with  true  earnestness,  which  he  does  not  love  as  much  as  him- 
self and  all  men,  has  not  discovered  the  true  ground  on  which 
Christianity  even  here  brings  forth  fruit.  Such  an  occupation 
becomes  a  quiet  and  consecrated  temple  in  all  hours  of  a£Qdo* 
.4ion,  into  which  the  Saviour  pours  out  his  blessing ;  it  unites 
us  with  all  other  men,  so  that  we  can  sympathise  in  their 
feelings,  and  makes  our  actions  and  our  wills  administer  to 
their  wants  ;  it  teaches  us  rightly  to  weigh  our  own  circum» 
iacribed  condition  and  the  worth  of  others.  It  is  the  true,  firnij 
Imd  finiit-bearing  ground  of  real  Christianity." 

These  words  came  like  a  breath  of  air  on  glowing  sparks* 
A  light  was  kindled  in  my  soul,  and  I  knew  now  what  I 
Wanted,  and  what  I  ought  to  do.  After  I  had  well  considered 
all  this  with  myself,  I  spoke  with  my  parents,  and  opened  my 
whole  heart  to  them.  They  were  surprised,  opposed  me,  and 
besought  me  to  think  better  of  it.  I  had  foreseen  this ;  but 
as  I  adhered  firmly  and  decidedly  to  my  wishes  and  my  prayers^ 
they  surprised  me  by  their  kindness. 

1  was  very  fond  of  children ;  my  plan  was,  therefore,  to 
begin  housekeeping  for  myself,  and  to  undertake  some  work 
or  occupation  which  should,  by  degrees,  enable  me  to  take 
iwo  or  three  children,  for  whom  I  would  provide,  whom  | 
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would  educate,  and  altogether  adopt  as  mj  own.  I  was  well 
persuaded  that  I  needed  many  of  the  qualifications  which 
make  a  good  teacher ;  but  I  hoped  that  that  new  fountain  of 
activity  would,  as  it  were,  give  to  my  whole  heing  a  new  birth. 
My  goodvnll,  my  affection  for  children  would,  I  believed,  be 
helpful  to  make  me  a  good  guide  to  them ;  and  thus,  though 
I  could  not  become  a  wife,  I  might  yet  enjoy  the  blessing  of 
a  mother. 

"  And  why  could  you  not — why  could  you  not  P"  inter- 
rupted Elise. 

"People  say,"  returned  Evelina,  smiling,  "that  you  had 
to  make  your  selection  of  a  husband  from  many  adorers ;  you 
cannot  then  understand  a  case  in  which  there  should  not  even 
be  one  choice.  But  truly,  indeed,  that  was  my  case.  But  do 
not  look  at  me  so  amazed — don't  look  at  me  as  if  I  were 
guilty  of  high  treason.  The  truth  is,  sweet  Elise,  that  I 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  say  either  yes  or  no  to  a  lover. 
With  my  sisters,,  who  were  much  more  agreeable  and  much 
more  attractive  than  I,  it  was  otherwise." 

But  now  I  must  return  to  that  moment  of  my  life  when  I 
released  myself  from  every-day  paths — but,  thimk  God !  not 
with  violence,  not  amid  discontent ;  but  with  the  blessine  of 
those  who  had  given  me  life,  for  which  I  now,  for  the  nrst 
time,  blessed  them. 

Touched  by  my  steadfastness  of  purpose,  and  by  the  true 
goodwill  which  they  had  perceived  m  me,  my  parents  deter- 
mined— God  reward  theni  for  it ! — ^to  bestow  upon  my  desired 
domestic  establishment  the  sum  of  money  which  they  had  put 
^side  for  my  dowry,  in  case  I  married.  Indeed,  theur  and  my 
sisters'  kindness  made  them  find  pleasure  in  arranging  all  for 
me  in  the  best  and  most  comfortable  manner ;  and  when  I 
left  the  paternal  roof  for  my  own  new  home^  it  was  with  tears 
of  real  pain.  Tet  I  had  too  clearly  studied  my  own  character 
and  position  to  be  undecided. 

It  was  a  day  in  April,  my  thirtieth  birthday,  when,  accom* 
panied  by  my  own  mmily,  I  went  to  take  possession  of  my> 
new,  small,  but  pretty  dwelling.  Two  young  father-andn 
motherless  girls,  not  quite  without  means,  followed  me  to  my 
new  habitation.  They  were  to  become  my  children^  I  their 
mother. 

I  neyer  shall  forget  the  first  morning  of  my  waking  in  my. 
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Hew  abode.  At  this  veiy  moment  it  is  as  if  I  saw  how  the  day 
dawned  in  the  chamber;  how  all  the  objects  gradually 
assumed,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  an  imaccustomed  definiteness. 
From  the  near  church  ascended  the  morning  hymn  with  its 
pleasant  serious  melody,  which  attiiued  the  soul  to  har- 
monious peace.  I  rose  early;  I  had  to  care  for  house  and 
children.  All  was  cheerful  and  festival-like  in  my  soul ;  a 
Bweet  emotion  penetrated  me  like  the  enlivening  breeze  of 
spring.  Also  without  spring  breathed.  I  saw  the  snow  melt 
ttom  the  roofs,  and  fafl  down  in  glittering  drops,  yet  never 
had  I  seen  the  morning  Hght  in  them  so  clear  as  now.  I  saw 
the  sparrows  on  the  edge  of  the  chimneys  twittering  to  greet 
the  morning  sun.  I  saw  without,  people  going  joyfully  about 
their  emplovments :  I  saw  the  milk-woman  gomg  from  door 
to  door,  and  she  seemed  to  me  more  cheerful  than  any  milk- 
woman  I  had  ever  seen  before ;  and  the  milk  seemed  to  me 
whiter  and  more  nutritious  than  common.  It  seemed  to  me 
as  if  I  now  saw  the  world  for  the  first  time.  I  fancied  even 
myself  to  be  altered  as  I  looked  in  the  glass ;  my  eyes  appeared 
to  me  larger ;  my  whole  appearance  to  have  become  better, 
and  more  important.  In  the  chamber  near  me  the  children 
awoke — ^the  little  immortals  whom  I  was  to  conduct  to  eternal 
life.  Yes,  indeed,  this  was  a  beautiful  morning!  In  it  the 
world  first  beamed  upon  me,  and  at  the  same  time  my  own 
,  inner  world,  and  I  became  of  worth  and  consequence  in  my 
own  estimation. 

The  active  yet  quiet  Ufe  which  I  led  from  this  time  forth, 
suited  me  perfectly  well,  From  this  time  I  became  more 
thoroughly  m  harmony,  with  myself,  and  altogether  happier. 
The  day  was  often  wearisome,  but  then  the  evening  rest  was 
the  sweeter,  and  the  thought  that  I  had  passed  a  useful  day 
i^&eshed  my  soul.  The  children  gave  me  many  cares,  many 
troubles ;  but  they  gave  likewise  an  interest  to  my  life,  and 
happiness  to  my  heart,  and  all  the  while,  in  pleasure  and  want, 
in  joy  and  sorrow,  they  became  dearer  and  dearer  to  me.  I 
eannot  imagine  that  children  can  be  dearer  to  their  own 
mother  than  Laura  and  Karin  are  to  me. 

In  this  new  position  I  also  became  a  better  daughter,  a 
more  tender  sister  than  I  had  hitherto  been ;  and  I  could 
now  cheer  the  old  age  of  my  parents  far  more  than  if  I  had 
remained  an  inactive  and  superfluous  person  in  their  houie* 
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Kow  for  the  first  time  I  bad  advantage  of  all  that  was  good 
in  my  education.  Amid  lively  activity,  and  with  a  distinct 
object  in  life,  and  in  affectionate  relationships,  that  which  was 
vain  and  false  fell  gradually  away  from  my  disposition ;  and 
the  knowledge  which  I  had  obtained,  the  truths  which  I  bad- 
known,  were  productive  in  heart  and  deed  since  I  had,  so  to 
«ay,  struck  root  in  life. 

Evelina  ceased.  All  bad  heard  her  with  sympathy,  but  no 
one  more  than  Ernst  Frank.  A  new  picture  of  life  was  opened 
to  bis  view,  and  the  truest  sympathy  expressed  itself  on  his 
manly  features.  He  suffered  by  this  picture  of  so  contracted 
a  world  in  so  oppressive  and  gloomy  a  condition,  and  bis 
thoughts  already  busied  themselves  with  plans  for  breaking 
open  doors,  for  opening  windows  in  these  premises,  to  free 
this  oppressed  and  captive  life. 

"  Ahy  yes !"  said  Mrs.  G-uniUa,  with  a  gentle  sigh,  "  every- 
body here  in  this  world  has  their  difficult  path,  but  if  every 
one  walks  in  the  fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  all  arrive 
in  the  end  at  their  home.  Our  Lord  Gk)d  helps  us  aU  V* 
And  Mrs.  G-unilla  took  a  large  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  Don't  forget  the  Orhi^  Fictus,'^  exclaimed  she  to  Elise, 
who  with  her  husband  was  preparing  to  go  ;  "  don't  forget 
k,  and  let  the  children  be  educated  from  it,  that  they  may 
observe  bow  the  soul  looks.    He,  be,  he,  he !" 


CHAPTEE    XIV. 

THE   OBPHAK. 

.  The  day  was  declining,  and  Ernst  and  Elise  sate  in  one  of 
the  parlour  windows.  Mutual  communications  received  with 
mutual  sympathy,  had  made  them  have  joy  in  each  other — 
had  let  them  feel  at  peace  with  life.  They  were  now  silent ; 
but  a  presentiment  that  for  the  future  they  should  be  ever 
iappier  with  each  other,  like  a  harmonious  tone,  responded 
in  tbeir  hearts,  and  brightened  their  countenances.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  shadows  of  evening  began  to  grow  broader, 
and  a  soft  rain  pattered  on  the  window.  The  sonorous  voice 
of  the  Candidate,  as  he  told  stories  to  the  children,  inter- 
rupted occasionally  by  their  questions  and  exclamations,  was 
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neard  in  the  saloon.  A  feeling  of  home-peace  came  over  the 
heart  of  the  father ;  he  took  the  hand  of  his  wife  affectionately 
between  his,  and  looked  joyfully  into  her  gentle  countenance, 
whilst  she  was  projecting  little  domestic  arrangements.  In 
the  midst  of  this  sense  of  happiness  a  cloud  suddenly  passed 
over  the  countenance  of  the  Judge,  and  tears  filled  his  eyes. 

"What  is  it,  Ernst? — what  is  amiss,  Ernst?"  asked  hia 
wife  tenderly,  whilst  she  wiped  away  the  tears  with  her  hand. 

"  Nothing,"  said  he,  "  but  that  I  feel  how  happy  we  are. 
I  see  you,  I  hear  our  children  without  there,  and  I  cannot  but 
think  on  that  unfortunate  child  opposite,  which  will  be  ruined 
in  that  wretched  home." 

"  Ah,  yes !"  sighed  Elise ;  "  G-od  help  all  unfortunate  little 
ones  on  the  earth !" 

Both  cast  their  eyes  involuntarily  towards  the  nearest 
window  of  the  before-mentioned  house.  Something  was 
moving  before  the  window;  a  female  figure  mounted  on  the 
window  ledge,  a  dark  child's  head  peeped  out  from  between 
her  feet,  was  kicked  away,  and  a  la^e  white  doth,  which  was 
quickly  unrolled,  hid  aU  within. 

"He  is  dead!"  said  both  husband  and  wife,  looking  at 
each  other. 

The  Judge  sent  over  to  inquire  how  it  was ;  the  messenger 
returned  with  the  tidings  that  Mr.  N.  had  been  dead  some 
hours. 

Lights  were  now  kindled  behind  the  blind,  and  people 
appeared  to  be  busy  within  the  chamber.  The  Judge  walked 
up  and  down  his  room,  evidently  much  affected.  "  The  poor 
child ! — ^the  poor  little  girl !  what  wiU  become  of  her  ?  Poor 
child !"  were  his  broken  exclamations. 

Elise  read  the  soul  of  her  husband.  She  had  now  for  some 
time,  in  consequence  of  a  wish  which  she  had  perceived  in  his 
heart,  accustomed  herself  to  a  thought,  which  yet  at  this 
moment  her  Kps  seemed  unviHIling  to  express :  "  Ernst,"  at 
length,  supprelssing  a  sigh,  she  began,  "  the  pot  which  boils 
for  six  little  mouths  will  boil  also  for  seven." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  asked  he,  with  pleasure,  and  with 
beaming  eyes.  He  embraced  his  wife  tenderly,  placed  her 
beside  him,  and  inquired — "Have  you  proved  your  own 
strength  ?  The  heaviest  part  of  this  adoption  would  rest 
upon  you.  Tet  if  you  feel  that  you  have  courage  to  undec^ 
tiieit,  you  would  fulfil  the  wish  of  my  heart." 
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"Ernst,'*  said  she,  repressing  a  tear,  "my  strength  is  small^ 
and  nobody  knows  that  better  than  you  ao ;  but  my  will  is 
good ; — I  will  undertake  the  trouble — ^you  will  support  meP" 

"  Yes,  we  will  help  one  another,"  said  he,  rismg  up  joy* 
fully.  "  Thank  you,  Elise — thank  you,  my  sweet  fnend," 
continued  he,  kissing  her  hand  affectionately.  '^  Shall  I  go 
to  fetch  the  child  immediately? — but  perhaps  it  will  not  com  a 
with  me." 

"Shall  I  go  with  you?" 

"  You !"  said  he ;  **  but  it  gets  dark — it  rains." 

"  We  can  take  an  umbrelfii,"  replied  she ;  "  and  besides 
that,  I  will  put  on  a  wrapping  cloak,  and  will  soon  be  ready." 

Elise  went  to  dress  herself,  and  her  husband  went  to  help 
her,  {>ut  on  her  cloak  for  her,  and  paid  her  a  thousand  little 
affectionate  attentions. 

After  Elise  had  given  sundry  orders  to  Brigitta,  she  and 
her  husband  betook  themselves  to  the  house,  whilst  the 
children  set  their  little  heads  together  full  of  curiosity  and 
wonder. 

The  two  crossed  the  street  in  wind  and  rain ;  and  after 
they  had  ascended  the  dark  staircase,  they  arrived  at  the 
room  which  Mr.  N.  had  inhabited.  The  door  stood  half  open ; 
a  small  candle,  just  on  the  point  of  goin^  out,  burned  within, 
spreading  an  uncertain  and  tremulous  light  over  everything. 
No  living  creature  was  visible  within  the  room,  which  had  a 
desolate,  and,  as  one  might  say,  stripped  appearance,  so  naked 
did  it  seem.  The  dead  man  lay  neglected  on  his  bed,  near 
to  which  was  no  trace  of  anything  which  might  have  mitigated 
the  last  struggle.  A  cloth  covered  his  face.  Ernst  IVank 
went  towards  the  bed,  and  softly  raising  the  cloth,  observed 
for  a  moment  silently  the  terrible  spect^le,  felt  the  pulse  of 
the  deceased,  and  then  covering  again  the  face,  returned 
silently,  with  a  pale  countenance,  to  his  wife. 

"  Where  can  we  find  the  child  ?"  said  she,  hastily.  Thej 
looked  searchingly  around ;  a  black  shadow,  in  a  human  form, 
seemed  to  move  itself  in  one  comer  of  the  room.  It  was  the 
orphan  who  sate  there,  like  a  bird  of  night,  pressing  herself 
close  to  the  wall.  Elise  approached  her,  and  woiSd  have 
taken  her  in  her  arms,  when  the  child  suddenly  raised  her 
hand,  and  gave  her  a  fierce  blow.  Elise  drew  back  astonished, 
and  then^  after  a  moment,  approached  again  the  half-savage 
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girl  with  friendly  words ;  again  slie  made  a  threatening  de- 
monstration, but  her  hands  were  suddenly  grasped  by  a  strong 
manly  hand,  and  a  look  so  serious  and  determined  was 
riveted  upon  her,  that  she  trembled  before  it,  and  resigned 
herself  to  the  power  of  the  stronger. 

The  Judge  lifted  her  up,  and  set  her  on  his  knee,  whilst 
she  trembled  violently. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid  of  ns,"  said  Elise,  caressingly ;  "we  are 
yoiir  good  fiiends.  If  you  will  come  with  me  this  evening  to 
my  little  children,  you  shall  have  sweet  milk  and  wheaten 
bread  with  them,  and  then  sleep  in  a  nice  little  bed  vnth  a 
rose-coloured  coverlet." 

The  white  milk,  the  rose-coloured  coverlet,  and  Elise'g 
gentle  voice,  seemed  to  influence  the  child's  mind. 

"  I  would  willingly  go  with  vou,"  said  she,  "  but  what  will 
my  father  say  when  he  wakes  r" 

"  He  will  be  pleased,"  said  Elise,  wrapping  a  warm  shawl 
about  the  shoulders  of  the  child. 

At  that  moment  a  sound  was  heard  on  the  stairs ;  little 
Sara  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  terror,  and  began  to  tremble  anew, 
Mr.  N.'s  housekeeper  entered,  accompanied  by  two  boyt. 
The  Judge  announced  to  her  his  determination  to  take  the 
little  Sara,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  her  deceased  father,  under 
his  care.  At  mention  of  the  last  word,  the  woman  began  to 
fume  and  swear,  and  the  Judge  was  obliged  to  compel  her  to 
silence  by  severe  threats.  He  then  sent  one  of  the  boys  for 
the  proprietor  of  the  house,  and  after  he  had  in  his  presence 
taken  all  measures  for  the  security  of  the  effects  of  the  de* 
ceased,  he  took  the  little  Sara  in  his  arms,  wrapped  her  in  his 
cloak,  and,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  went  out. 

All  this  time  an  indescribable  curiosity  reigned  among  the 
little  Pranks.  Their  mother  had  said,  in  gomg  out,  that  perhaps, 
on  her  return,  she  should  bring  them  another  sister.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  the  excitement  this  occasioned,  and  what 
was  conjectured  and  counselled  by  them.  The  Candidate 
could  not  satisfy  all  the  questions  which  were  let  loose  upoi\ 
him.  In  order,  therefore,  somewhat  to  aUay  their  fermenta-r 
tion,  he  sent  them  to  hop  through  the  room  like  crows, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  train.  A  flock  of  real 
crows  could  not  have  fluttered  away  with  greater  speed  than 
did  they  as  the  saloon  door  opened  and  the  father  andmothet 
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entered  Petrea  apjpeared  curious  in  the  highest  degree,  u^ 
her  fistther,  opening  his  wide  cloak,  softly  set  down  something 
nrhich,  at  the  first  moment,  Petrea,  with  terror,  took  for  a 
chimney-sweeper ;  but  which,  on  closer  inspection,  seemed  to 
\>e&  very  nice  thin  girl  of  about  nine  years  old,  with  black 
hair,  dark  complexion,  and  a  pair  of  uncommonly  lar^  black 
eyes,  which  looked  almost  tnreateningly  on  the  white  and 
wight-haired  little  ones  which  surrounded  her. 

"  There,  you  have  another  sister,"  said  the  father,  leading 
the  children  towards  each  other ; — "  Sara,  these  are  your 
sisters — love  one  another,  and  be  kind  to  one  another,  my 
children." 

The  children  looked  at  each  other,  somewhat  surprised ; 
but  as  Henrik  and  Louise  took  the  little  stranger  by  the 
hand,  they  soon  all  emulated  each  other  in  bidding  her 
welcome. 

Supper  was  served  up  for  the  children,  more  lights  were 
broiight  in,  and  the  scene  was  lively.  Everything  waa 
sacrificed  to  the  new  comer.  Louise  brought  out  for  her  two 
pieces  of  confectionery  above  a  year  old,  and  a  box  in  which 
th^  might  be  preserved  yet  longer. 

Kenru  presented  her  with  a  red  trumpet,  conferring  gra- 
tuitous instruction  on  the  art  of  blowing  it. 

Eva  gave  her  her  doU  Josephine  in  its  new  gauze  dress. 
Leonore  lighted  her  green  and  red  wax  tapers  before  the 
dark-eyed  Sara. 

Petrea — ah,  Petrea ! — would  so  willingly  give  something 
with  her  whole  heart.  She  rummaged  tlm)ugh  fdl  the  placea 
where  she  kept  anything,  but  they  concealed  only  the  frag- 
Inents  of  unlucky  things ;  here  a  doll  without  arms ;  here  a 
table  with  only  three  legs ;  here  two  halves  of  a  sugar-pig ; 
here  a  dog  without  head  and  tail.  All  Petrea's  playthings, 
in  consequence  of  experiments  which  she  was  in  the  nabit  of 
making  on  them,  were  fallen  into  the  condition  of  that  which 
had  been — and  even  that  gingerbread-heart  with  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  decoy  Gabriele,  had,  precisely  on 
this  very  day,  in  an  unlucky  moment  of  curiosity,  gone  down 
Petrea's  throat.  Petrea  really  possessed  nothing  which  was 
fit  to  make  a  gifb  of.  She  acknowledged  this  with  a  sigh ; 
her  heart  was  filled  with  sadness,  and  tears  were  just  begin- 
i&ag  to  rar.  down  her  cheeks,  when  she  was  consoled  by  a 
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Budden  idea — ^l^e  Girl  and  the  Eose-bush !  That  j^wel  she 
still  possessed ;  it  hung  still,  nndestrojed,  framed  and  behind 
glass,  oyer  her  bed,  and  fastened  bj  a  bow  of  blue  ribbon, 
retrea  hesitated  only  a  moment ;  in  the  next  she  had  dam** 
bered  up  to  her  little  bed,  taken  down  the  picture,  and 
hastened  now  with  beaming  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks  to  the 
others,  in  order  to  gire  away  the  very  loveliest  thing  she  had, 
and  to  declare  solemnly  that  now  *'  isara  was  the  possessor  ^f 
the  G^irl  and  the  Eose-bush." 

The  little  African  appeared  very  indiflferent  about  the 
sacrifice  which  the  little  European  had  made  to  her.  She 
received  it,  it  is  true,  but  she  soon  laid  it  down  again  without 
caring  any  more  about  it,  which  occasioned  Louise  to  pro- 
pose that  she  should  keep  it  for  her. 

In  the  midst  of  these  uttle  occurrences  the  Assessor  came 
in.  He  looked  with  an  inquisitive  glance  round  the  room, 
showed  his  white  teeth,  and  said  to  himself,  ''  Yep,  it's  all 
right ;  it  is  what  I  expected.  So,  indeed,"  added  he  aloud; 
in  his  angry  manner,  whilst  he  cordially  shook  the  hand  of 
his  frien(C  "  I  see  you  thought  you  had  not  children  enough 
of  your  own  in  the  house,  but  you  must  drag  in  those  of 
other  people !  How  many  do  you  mean  to  burden  yourselves 
with  ?  W  iU  there  not  be  another  to-morrow  ?  Were  you 
not  satisfied  with  a  whole  half-dozen  girls  of  your  own  ? 
And  what  will  become  of  them  ?  One  shall  presently  not  be 
able  to  get  into  the  house  for  children !  I  suppose  that  you 
have  such  a  superfluity  of  money  and  property,  that  you 
must  go  and  squander  it  on  others !  Nay !  good  luck  to  you  i 
— good  luck  to  you !" 

The  Judge  and  his  wife  replied  only  by  smiles  to  the 
grumbling  of  their  friend,  and  oy  the  request  that  he  would 
spend  the  evening  with  them.  But  he  said  he  had  not  time ; 
and  then,  after  he  had  laid  large  pears,  which  he  took  from 
his  pocket,  under  the  napkins  on  the  children's  plates,  he  went 
out. 

Every  one  of  those  pears  had  its  own  distinctive  sign: 
round  Sara's  was  a  gold-coloured  ribbon ;  and  upon  her  plate, 
under  the  pear,  was  foimd  a  bank-note  of  considerable  value. 
It  was  his  gift  to  the  fatherless,  yet  he  never  would  acknow* 
ledge  it.    That  was  his  way. 

As  the  mother  took  Sara  by  the  hand,  in  order  to  conduct: 
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het  t3  Testy  Petrea  had  the  indescribahle  delight  of  seeing 
that,  from  all  the  little  presents  which  had  been  made  to  her, 
she  onlj  took  with  her  the  girl  and  the  rose-bush,  which  she 
i^peared  to  regard  with  pleasure. 

Sara  was  seized  with  violent  srief  in  the  comfortable  bed* 
room ;  tears  streamed  with  wonderful  violence  from  her  eyes, 
and  she  called  loudly  for  her  father.  Elise  held  her  quietly 
in  her  arms,  and  let  her  weep  out  her  grief  on  her  bosom, 
and  then  gently  undressing  her,  and  laying  the  weary  child 
in  bed,  had  the  pleasure  of  feeling  how  affectionately  she 
clasped  her  arms  around  her  neck. 

The  girl  and  the  rose-bush  hung  over  her  bed,  but  still 
there  seemed  to  be  no  rest  on  the  snow-white  couch  for  the 
^*  little  African."  Her  dark  eyes  glanced  wildly  about  the 
room,  and  her  hands  grasped  convulsively  Elise's  white  dress. 

"  Don't  go,"  whis^red  she,  "  or  else  they  will  come  and 
murder  me." 

Elise  took  the  child's  hands  in  hers,  and  repeated  a  simple 
and  pious  little  praver,  which  she  had  taught  to  all  her  own 
children.  Sara  said  the  words  after  her ;  and  though  it  was 
only  mechanically,  she  seemed  to  become  calmer,  though 
shudderings  still  shook  her  frame,  and  she  held  fast  by  Elise's 
dress.  EUse  seated  herself  by  her,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
other  children,  "  Mother,  sing  the  song  of  the  Dove — oh,  the 
song  of  the  Dove !"  she  sang,  with  a  pleasant  low  voice,  that 
little  song  which  she  herself  had  made  for  her  children : 

There  sitteth  a  dove  so  white  and  fitir, 

All  00  the  Iflj-spraj, 
And  she  listeneth  how,  to  Jesus  Christ, 

The  little  children  praj. 

Dghtlj  she  spreads  her  friendlj  wings, 

Xnd  to  hearen*s  ^te  hath  sped^ 
And  onto  the  Father  in  heaven  she  bean 

The  prayers  which  the  children  said. 

And  back  she  comes  from  heaven's  gate, 

And  brings — that  dove  so  mild— 
From  the  Father  in  heaven,  who  hears  her  ^aak, 

A  blessing  for  every  child. 

Then,  children,  lift  up  a  pioios  prajei; 

it  hears  whatever  yon  say, 
That  heavenly  dove,  so  white  and  £ur. 

That  sits  on  the  lily-spray. 

Coring  this  song,  the  dove  of  peace  descended  on  the  soul 
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of  the  child.  Pleasant  images  passed  before  her  mind :  tito 
girl  and  the  rose-bush  and  the  singing  EUse  were  the  same 
person — the  rose  diffused  pleasant  odour ;  and  whilst  the  long 
dark  lashes  approached  her  cheek  yet  nearer  and  nearer,  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  a  white  lovely  singing-bird  spread  out  his 
wings  caressingly  and  purifyinglv  orer  her  breast.  By  degrees 
the  little  hand  opened  itself,  and  let  go  the  dress  which  it  had 
grasped,  the  tearful  eyes  closed,  and  the  sweetness  of  repose 
came  over  the  fatherless  and  the  motherless. 

Elise  raised  herself  gently,  and  went  to  the  beds  of  the 
other  children.  The  dove  on  the  lily-spray  sent  sleep  also  to 
them ;  and  after  the  mother  had  pressed  her  lips  to  their 
cheeks,  had  spoken  with  Brigitta  about  the  new  comer,  and 
had  received  from  the  child-loving,  gx)d-natured  old  woman,  the 
most  satisfactory  promises,  she  hastened  back  to  her  husband. 

He  listened  with  curiosity  to  what  she  had  to  relate  of 
Sara.  This  new  member  of  the  family,  this  increase  of  his 
cares,  seemed  to  have  expanded  and  animated  his  soul.  His 
eyes  beamed  with  a  gentle  emotion  as  he  spoke  of  the  future 
prospects  of  the  children.  Evelina's  history,  which  was  still 
fresh  in  his  and  Elise's  mind,  seemed  to  spur  him  on  to  call 
forth  for  his  family  quite  another  picture  of  life. 

"  We  will  bring  up  our  children,"  said  he  warmly,  "  not 
for  ourselves,  but  for  themselves.  "We  will  seek  for  their 
good,  for  their  happiness ;  we  will  rightly  consider  what  may 
conduce  to  this,  as  much  for  one  child  as  for  another ;  we  will 
endeavour  to  win  and  to  maintain  their  fiill  confidence ;  and 
shoidd  there,  dear  Elise,  be  any  harshness  or  severity  in  me, 
which  would  repel  the  children  from  me,  you  must  assist  me ; 
let  their  secret  desires  and  cares  come  to  me  through  you  !'* 

"  Yes  !  where  else  could  they  go  ?"  returned  she,  with  the 
deepest  feeling ;  "  you  are  my  support,  my  best  slarength  in 
life !    Without  you  how  weak  should  I  be !" 

"And  without  you,"  said  he,  "  my  strength  would  become 
sternness.  Nature  gave  me  a  despotic  disposition.  I  have 
had,  and  have  still,  many  times  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
control  it ;  but  with.  God's  help  I  shall  succeed !  My  Elise, 
we  will  improve  ever.  On  the  children's  account,  in  order  to 
make  them  happy,  we  will  endeavour  to  ennoble  our  own 
nature." 

^'Yes^  that  we  willy  Ernst!"  said  she  ;'^  and  may  the  peace 
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in  tlie  house  make  betimes  the  spirit  of  peace  familiar  to  their 
bosoms !" 

"  We  will  make  them  happy,"  be^an  the  father  again,  with 
yet  increasing  warmth ;  "  with  God's  help,  not  one  of  them 
shall  wander  through  life  unhappy  and  infirm  of  spirit.  My 
little  girls !  you  shful  not  ctow  up  like  half-formed  human 
beings ;  no  illusions  shall  bHnd  your  eyes  to  what  are  the 
true  riches  of  life ;  no  noble  desires  shall  you  experience  un- 
satisfied. Ah,  life  is  rich  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  birds  under 
heaven,  and  no  one  need  be  neglected  on  earth !  Your  inno- 
cent life  shall  not  fail  of  strength  and  ioy ;  you  shall  liye  to 
imow  the  actuality  of  life,  and  that  wul  bring  a  blessing  on 
e?ery  day,  interest  on  every  moment,  and  importance  on  every 
occupation.  It  will  give  you  repose  and  independence  in 
sorrow  and  in  joy,  in  fife  and  in  death !" 

Whilst  Elise  fistened  to  these  words,  she  felt  as  if  a  re- 
fi:«shing  breeze  passed  through  her  soul.  Nothing  more 
seemed  to  her  difficult.  All  the  troubles  of  life  seemed 
Hght,  on  account  of  the  bright  end  to  be  attained.  And 
then,  as  she  thought  on  the  manly  warm  heart  which  lived 
so  entirely  for  her  good  and  the  children's,  she  felt  a  proud 
joy  that  she  could  look  up  to  her  husband ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  sense  of  humility  slid  into  her  heart,  she  bowed  her- 
self over  his  hand,  and  kissed  it  fervently. 

This  did  not  please  the  Judge,  because,  like  every  other 
decided  and  powerful  man,  it  gratified  him  rather  to  pay 
homage  to  woman  than,  at  least  by  outward  bearine;,  to  re- 
ceive homage  from  her.  He  therefore  withdrew  his  hand 
with  some  displeasure. 

"  Why  may  I  not  kiss  your  hand,"  inquired  Elise,  **  if  it 
give  me  pleasure  ?" 

^'  Because  it  gives  me  no  pleasure,  and  you  must  not  do  it 
again." 

"  Well,  well,  dear  Mend,  you  need  not  forbid  it  so  sternly. 
Perhaps  I  shall  never  again  have  the  desire  to  do  it." 

**  All  the  better,"  said  he. 

^  Perhaps  not !"  returned  Elise.  **  But  let  us  now  go  to 
lest." 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

THE    NEW   HOUSE. 

**  Eabewell,  ok  house  of  my  chudhood !  Farewell,  jaa 
walls,  insensible  witnesses  of  my  first  tears,  mv  first  smiles, 
and  my  first  false  steps  on  the  slippery  path  of  life— of  my. 
first  acquaintance  with  water-gruel  and  ABC!  Thoa 
comer,  in  which  I  stood  with  lessons  dijficult  to  be  learned  > 
and  thou,  in  which  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to  tame  the  mostk 
thankless  of  all  created  things,  a  fly  and  a  caterpillar ! — ^you, 
floors,  which  have  sustained  me  sporting  and  quarrelling  with 
my  beloved  brother  and  sisters ! — ^you  papers,  which  I  havei 
torn  in  my  search  after  imagined  treasures ; — ^you,  the  theatre 
of  my  battles  with  carafts  and  drinking-glasses — of  my  heroic 
actions  in  manifold  ways,  I  bid  you  a  long  farewell,  and  go. 
to  live  in  new  scenes  of  action — to  have  new  adventures  and. 
new  fate!" 

Thus  spake  Petrea  Frank,  whilst,  with  digm'fied  gestures^ 
she  took  a  tragic-comic  farewell  of  the  home  which  she  ancL 
her  family  were  now  about  to  leave. 

It  was  a  rainy  day,  in  the  middle  of  April.  A  black  silk, 
cloak,  called  merrily  the  "  Court-preacher,"  a  piece  of  pKK 
perty  held  in  common  by  the  Frank  family,  and  a  large  red- 
umbrella,  called  likewise  the  "  FamUy-roof,"  which  was  com-^ 
mon  property  too,  were  on  this  day  seen  in  active  promenade 

on  the  streets  of  the  city  of  X .    What  all  this  passings 

to  and  fro  denoted  might  probably  be  conjectured  if  one  had 
seen  them  accompanied  by  a  tall,  fair,  blue-eyed  maid-servant,i 
and  a  little  brown,  active,  servant-man,  carrying  bandboxes, 
baskets,  packages,  etc.,  etc. 

Towaras  tmlight  might  have  been  seen,  likewise,  the  tall 
thin  figure  of  Jeremias^  Munter,  holding  the  "  family-roo^" 
over  the  heads  of  himself  and  Petrea  Frank.  Petrea  seemedb 
to  be  carrying  something  under  her  cloak,  laughed  and  talked, 
and  she  and  the  Assessor  seemed  to  be  very  much  pleased 
with  each  other.    Alas !  this  satisfaction  did  not  endure  long ; 
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on  the  steps  of  the  front-door  Petrea  accidentallj  trod  on 
the  dangling  lace  of  her  boot,  made  a  false  step,  and  fell.  A 
large  paper  case  of  confectionery  suddenly  proceeded  from 
under  the  "  court-preacher,"  and  almond-wreaths,  brown 
sugar-candy,  and  iced  fruits  rolled  in  all  directions.  Even 
amid  the  shock  and  the  confusion  of  the  first  moment  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  Petrea  restrained  a  loud  laugh  from 
bursting  forth  when  she  saw  the  amazement  of  the  Assessor, 
and  the  leaps  which  he  made,  as  he  saw  the  confections 
hopping  down  the  steps  towards  the  gutter.  It  was  the 
Assessor's  own  tribute  to  the  festival  of  the  day  which  waa 
thus  unluckily  dispersed  abroad. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  if  there  were  no  ladies,"  said  the  Assessor, 
vexed,  "  one  should  be  able  to  accomplish  something  in  this 
world.  But  now  they  must  be  coming  and  helping,  and  ou 
that  account  things  always  go  topsy-turvy.  '  Let  me  only  do 
it — ^let  me  only  manage  it,'  say  they ;  and  they  manage  and 

make  it,  so  that 'Did  one  ever  see  anything  so  foolish ! 

— To  fall  over  your  foot-lace !' — but  women  have  order  in 
nothing ;  and  yet  people  set  up  such  to  govern  kingdoms ! — 
To  govern  kingdoms!!!  I  would  ask  nothing  more  from 
them  than  that  they  should  govern  their  feet,  and  keep  their 
boot  and  shoe  strings  tied.  But  from  the  queen  down  to  the 
charwoman,  there  is  not  a  woman  in  this  world  who  knows 
how  to  fasten  her  boot-lace  1" 

Such  was  the  philippic  of  Jeremias  Munter,  as  he  came 
into  the  room  with  Petrea,  and  saw,  after  the  great  ship* 
wreck,  that  which  remained  of  the  confectionery.  Petrea  a 
excuses,  and  her  prayers  for  forgiveness,  could  not  soften 
his  anger.  True  it  is,  that  an  unfortunate  disposition  to 
laugh,  which  overcame  her,  gave  to  all  her  professions  of 
distress  a  very  doubtful  appearance.  Her  distress,  however, 
for  all  that,  was  real ;  and  when  Eva  came,  and  said,  with  a 
beseeching,  flattering  voice,  "  Dear  uncle,  do  not  be  angry 
any  longer ;  poor  Petrea  is  really  quite  cast  down — besides 
which  she  real|y  has  hurt  her  mee,"  the  good  man  replied 
with  a  very  different  voice : 

"  But  has  she,  indeed  ?  But  why  are  people  so  clumsy— 
so  given  to  tripping  and  stumbb'ng,  that  one—" 

'^  One  can  get  some  more  confections  at  any  time,"  said. 
Eva,  .  ; 
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"  Can  one !''  exclaimed  Jeremias;  "  do  thejr  grow  on  treefl, 
then  ?  How  ?  Shall  one  then  throw  away  one's  money  fof 
confectionery,  in  order  to  see  it  lie  ahout  the  streets  ?  Pretty 
management  that  would  be,  methinks !" 

"  Yet  just  say  one  kind  word  to  Petrea,"  besought  Era. 

**  A  kind  word !"  repeated  Jeremias :  "  I  would  just  tell  hep 
that  another  time  she  should  be  so  good  as  t^  fasten  her  shoe- 
strings. Nay,  I  will  go  now  after  some  more  confectionery ; 
but  only  on  yoiir  acco'int,  little  Miss  Eva.     Yes,  yes  ;  say  I 

— I  will  now  go :  I  can  dance  also,  if  it  be  for But  how 

it  rains !  lend  me  the  *  family-roof,'  and  the  cloak  there  I 
need  also.  Give  it  here  handsomely !  "Well  then,  what  is 
there  to  gape  at  ?  How !  will  the  people  gape  at  me  ? — all 
very  good;  if  it  gives  them  any  pleasure,  they  may  laugh  at 
me,  I  shall  not  find  myself  any  the  worse  lor  it.  Health 
and  comfort  are  above  all  things,  and  one  dress  is  just  as  good 
as  another." 

The  young  girls  laughed,  and  threw  the  "  court-preacher," 
which  hardly  reached  to  his  knees,  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
Assessor ;  and  thus  apparelled  he  went  forth  with  long  strides* 

The  family  had  this  day  removed  into  a  new  house.  Judge 
Frank  had  bought  it,  together  with  a  small  garden,  for  the 
lifetime  of  himself  and  his  wife,  and  for  the  last  two  years  he 
had  been  pulling  down,  building  up,  repairing,  and  arranging: 
some  doors  he  Imd  built  up,  others  he  had  opened,  till  all  was 
as  convenient  and  as  comfortable  as  he  wished.  His  wife,  in 
full  confidence,  had  lefb  all  to  his  good  judgment,  well  pleased 
for  her  own  part  to  be  spared  the  noise  of  bricklayers  and 
carpenters,  which  she  escaped  not  without  difficulty ;  to  be 
spared  from  going  among  shavings  and  under  sci^oldings, 
and  from  clambering  over  troughs  full  of  mortar,  etc.  Paners 
for  the  walls  and  other  ornamental  things  had  been  lefb  t6 
the  choice  of  herself  and  her  daughters. 

And  now  he  went,  full  of  pleasure,  with  his  wife's  arm 
in  his,  from  one  story  to  another,  and  from  one  room  into 
another,  greatly  pleased  with  the  convenient,  spacious,  and 
cheerful-looking  habitation,  and  yet  even  more  so  with  his 
wife's  lively  gratification  in  all  his  work.  AniJ  thus  she  was 
obliged  to  promenade  through  the  whole  house,  from  the 
cellar  up  to  the  roof;  into  the  mangling-roomi  Hhe  wood* 
chamber,  etc. 
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We  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  following  them  in  this 
promenade,  but  merely  make  him  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  rooms  in  which  he  will  often  meet  the  famDy.  "We 
merely  pass  through  the  saloon  and  best  parlour;  they 
were  handsome,  but  resembled  all  such  apartments ;  but  the 
room  which  the  Judge  had  arranged  with  the  most  especial 
love,  which  was  designed  for  daily  use,  and  as  the  daify  as- 
«embling  place  of  the  family,  and  which  deserves  our  most 
intimate  acquaintance,  was  the  library,  so  called.  It  was  a 
large,  very  lively  room,  with  three  windows  on  one  side  look- 
ing into  a  spacious  market-place.  Louise  rejoiced  especiaUy 
over  this,  for  thus  they  could  look  out  of  the  windows  on 
market-diays,  and  see  at  once  what  they  wished  to  buy ;  di- 
rectly opposite  lay  the  church,  with  its  beautiful  churchyard 
well  planted  with  trees ;  these  objects  pleased  Elise  greatly. 
The  side  of  the  room  opposite  to  the  windows  was  entirely 
covered  with  books ;  the  shelves  consisted  of  several  divisional 
each  one  of  which  contained  the  literature  of  a  different 
country.  In  niches  between  the  several  divisions  stood,  on 
simple  but  tasted  pedestals,  busts  of  distinguished  men, 
great  for  their  heroic  and  peaceful  actions — standing  there, 
said  the  Judge,  not  because  they  separated  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth,  but  because  they  united  them.  Ernst 
Frank's  library  was  truly  a  select  one;  it  had  been  the 
pleasure  of  his  life,  and  still  it  was  his  delight  to  be  increasing 
nis  collection  of  books.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  were 
collected  and  arranged  all  in  one  place.  He  rejoiced  over  these 
treasures,  and  besought  his  daughters  freely  to  make  use  of 
them  (on  this  one  express  condition,  that  every  book  should 
be  restored  again  to  its  right  place).  To  Louise  was  con- 
signed the  ofBce  of  librarian ;  to  Petrea  that  of  amanuensis. 
Both  mother  and  daughters  were  delighted  vrith  this  room, 
and  began  to  consider  where  the  work-table,  the  flower-table, 
and  the  bird-cage  should  stand,  and  when  all  were  arranged, 
they  were  found  to  suit  their  places  admirably.  Against  one 
of  the  short  walls  stood  the  green  sofi^  the  appointed  place 
for  the  mother ;  and  against  the  opposite  one  the  piano,  and 
the  harp,  which  was  Sara's  favourite  mstroment,  together  with 
a  guitar,  whose  strings  were  touched  by  Eva,  as  she  sang 
"  Mamma  mia.'* 

t  An  agreeable  surprise  awaited  Elise  as  she  was  led  through 
acurtuned  door  which  conducted  from  the  library  into  a  sot! 
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of  boudoir,  whose  one  window  had  the  same  prospect  as  th^ 
library — this  was  solely  and  entirely  her  own  consecrated 
room.  She  saw  with  emotion  that  the  tasteful  furniture  ot 
the  room  was  the  work  of  her  daughters ;  her  writing-table 
stood  by  the  window ;  several  beautiful  pictures  and  a  quan- 
tity of  very  pretty  china  adorned  the  room.  Elise  saw,  with 
thankful  dehght,  that  all  her  favourite  tastes,  and  all  her 
little  fancies,  had  been  studied  and  gratified  both  by  husband 
find  children. 

.  A  small  curtained  door,  likewise,  on  the  other  side,  con- 
ducted Elise  into  her  sleeping-room ;  and  her  husband  made 
her  observe  how  smoothly  these  doors  turned  on  their  hinges, 
and  how  easily  she,  from  either  side,  could  lock  herself  in  an4 
jremain  in  quiet. 

,  Aft^  this  room,  nothing  gave  Elise  greater  delight  than 
the  arrangements  for  bathing,  which  the  Judge  had  made  par- 
ticularly convenient  and  comfortable ;  and  he  now  turned  the 
white  taps  with  remarkable  pleasure,  to  exhibit  how  freely 
the  warm  water  came  out  of  this,  and  the  cold — ^no,  out  oi 
this  came  the  warm  water,  and  out  of  the  other  the  cold.  The 
cheerfulness  and  comfort  of  the  whole  arrangement  were 
intended  to  give  to  the  bathing-day — ^which  was  almost  as 
religiously  observed  in  this  famUy  as  the  Sunday — ^a  double 
charm.  In  a  room  adjoining  that  which  was  appropriated  to 
dressing,  the  old  cleanly  Brigitta  had  already  her  fixed  resi- 
dence. Here  was  she  and  the  great  linen-press  to  grow  old 
together.  Here  ticked  her  clock,  and  purred  her  cat ;  here 
blossomed  her  geraniums  and  balsams,  with  the  Bible  and 
Prayer-book  lying  between  them. 

The  three  hght  and  pleasant  rooms  intended  for  the  daugh-* 
ters  lay  in  the  story  above,  and  were  simply  but  prettily  fur- 
nished. 

"  Here  they  will  feel  themselves  q,uite  at  home,"  said  the 
father,  as  he  looked  round  with  beaming  eyes ;  "  don't  you 
think  so,  Elise  ?  We  will  make  home  so  pleasant  to  oup 
children  that  they  shall  not  wish  to  leave  it  without  a  really 
important  and  deserving  cause.  No  disquiet,  no  discontent 
with  home  and  the  world  within  it,  shall  drive  them  from  the 
paternal  roof.  Here  they  can  have  leisure  and  quiet,  and  be 
often  alone,  which  is  a  good  thing.  Such  moments  are  needed 
by  every  one  in  order  to  strengthen  and  collect  themselve% 
^d  are  good  for  youn  girls  as  well  as  for  any  one  else,** 
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The  mother  gave  her  applause  fiiUj  and  cordiallj;  but 
tmmediately  afterwards  she  was  a  little  absent,  for  she  had 
Bomething  of  importance  to  say  to  her  eldest  daughter ;  and 
as  at  that  very  moment  Louise  came  in,  an  animated  conver- 
sation commenced  between  them,  of  which  the  following 
reached  the  father's  ear: 

**  And  after  them,  pancakes ;  and,  my  good  girl,  take  care 
that  six  of  them  are  excellently  thick  and  savoury;  you 
know,  indeed,  how  Henrik  likes  them." 

*'  And  should  we  not,**  suggested  Louise,  "  have  whipped 
cream  and  raspberry  jam  with  the  pancakes  ?*' 

**  Yes,  with  pleasure,"  returned  the  mother,  — "  Jacobi 
would  unquestionably  recommend  that.*' 

Louise  Dlushed,  and  the  Judge  besought  with  animation 
that  there  might  be  something  a  little  more  substantial  than 
^  angels'  food  '*  for  supper,  which  was  promised  him. 

The  Assessor  shook  out  the  "family-roof  **  in  the  hall  in 
indignation,  "  The  most  miserable  roof  in  all  Christendom," 
«aid  he ;  "  it  defends  neither  from  wind  nor  rain,  and  is  an 
heavy  as  the  ark !  and " 

But  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  shaking  and  scolding 
his  worst,  he  perceived  a  sound— ^-exclamations  and  wel- 
comes, in  every  possible  variety  of  joyous  and  cordial  tones 
The  "  court-preacher  "  was  tlirown  head  and  shoulders  over 
the  "  family-roof,'*  and  with  great  leaps  hastened  Jeremias 
forward  to  shake  hands  with  the  son  and  the  friend  of  the 
house,  who  were  just  now  returned  home  from  the  University. 

Tokens  of  condolement  mingled  themselves  with  welcomes 
and  felicitations. 

"  How  wet,  and  pale,  and  cold  you  are !" 

**  Oh,  we  have  had  a  magnificent  shower !"  said  Henrik, 
shaking  himself,  and  casting  a  side  glance  on  Jacobi,  who 
looked  both  downcast  and  doleful  in  his  wet  appareL  "  Such 
weather  as  this  is  quite  an  afiair  of  my  own.  In  wind  and 
rain  one  becomes  so— I  don't  know  rightly  how — do  you, 
mon  cherf** 

"  A  jelly,  a  perfect  jelly !"  said  Jacobi,  in  a  moumfril 
voice ;  "  how  can  one  be  otherwise,  knocked  about  in  the 
most  infamous  of  peasant-cars,  and  storm,  and  pouring  rain, 
80  that  one  is  perfectly  battered  and  melted !  Hu,  hu,  u,  u  u* 
tthr 
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**  Oh,  according  to  my  opinion,"  said  Henrik,  laughing 
heartily  at  the  gestures  of  his  travelling  companion,  "  it  is  a 
hardening  sort  of  weather ;  there  is  a  proud  exalting  feeling 
in  it,  sitting  there  quite  calm  under  the  raging  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  especially  when  one  looks  down  from  one*s  eleva- 
tion on  other  fellow-mortals,  who  go  lamenting,  and  full  of 
anxiety,  under  their  imibrellas.  Thus  one  sits  on  one's  car 
as  on  a  throne ;  nay,  indeed,  one  gets  quite  a  flattering  idea 
of  oneself,  as  if  one  were  a  little,  tiny  philosopher.  Apropos ! 
I  bethink  myself  now,  as  if  we  had  seen,  as  we  came  this 
way,  a  philosopher  in  a  lady's  cloak  walking  hither.  But, 
how  are  you  all,  sweet,  sweet  sisters  ?  How  long  it  is  since 
I  saw  you !"  and  he  pressed  their  hands  between  his  cold  and 
wet  ones. 

This  scene,  which  took  place  in  twilight,  was  quickly 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  ladies  resolutely  driving  the  gen* 
tlemen  out  to  their  own  chamber  to  change  their  clothes* 
Jacobi,  it  is  true,  on  his  own  account,  did  not  require  much 
driving,  and  Louise  found  Henrik' s  philosophy  on  this  occa- 
sion not  so  ftilly  adopted.  Louise  nad  already  taken  care 
that  a  good  blazing  fire  should  welcome  the  travellers  in  their 
chamber. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ladies  quartered  themselves  in  the 
library;  lights  were  kindled,  the  table  spread;  the  Judge 
helped  all,  and  was  highly  delighted  if  people  only  called  to 
him.  The  Assessor  looked  enraptured,  as  Eva  arranged  his 
confections  on  little  plates.  Petrea  did  not  venture  to  look 
at  them,  much  less  to  touch  them. 

"  By  Jove,  my  dear  girls,  how  comfortable  it  is  here !" 
exclaimed  the  Judge  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  as  he  saw  the 
library  thus  peopled,  and  in  its  for-the-future  every-day  state. 
"  Are  you  comfortable  there,  on  the  sofa,  Elise  ?  Let  me 
get  jovi  a  footstool.  No ;  sit  still,  my  friend !  what  are  men 
for  m  the  world  ?'* 

The  Candidate — ^we  beg  his  pardon,  the  Master  of  Arts, 
Jacobi — ^appeared  no  longer  to  oe  the  same  person  who  had 
an  hour  before  stood  there  in  his  wet  dress,  as  he  made  his 
appearance,  handsomely  apparelled,  with  lus  young  friend, 
before  the  ladies,  and  his  coimtenance  actually  beamed  with 
delight  at  the  joyful  scene  which  he  there  witnessed. 

People  now  examined  one  another  nearer.     They  diik 
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eofvered  tliat  Henrik  had  become  considerably  paler  as  well 
a^  thinner,  which  Henrik  received  as  a  compliment  to  hia 
studies.  Jacobi  wished  also  a  compliment  on  his  studies, 
but  it  was  Tinanimouslj  refused  to  him  on  account  of 
his  blooming  appearance.  He  protested  that  he  was  flushed 
with  the  weather,  but  that  availed  nothing.  Louise  thought 
privately  to  herself  that  Jacobi  had  decidedly  gained  in 
manly  bearing;  that  he  had  a  simpler  and  more  vigorous 
demeanour ;  he  was  become,  she  thought,  a  little  more  like 
her  father.   Her  father  was  Louise's  ideal  of  manly  perfection. 

Little  Gabriele  blushed  deeply,  and  half  hid  herself  behind 
her  mother,  as  her  brother  addressed  her. 

"  How  is  your  highness,  my  most  gracious  Princess  Tu- 
randotte  !"  said  he ;  *'  has  your  highness  no  little  riddle  at 
hand  with  which  to  confuse  weak  heads  ?" 

Her  little  highness  looked  in  the  highest  degree  confused, 
and  tried  to  withdraw  the  hand  which  her  brother  kissed 
again  and  again.  Gkibriele  was  quite  bashful  before  the  tall 
student. 

Henrik  had  a  little  tete-a-tete  with  every  sister,  but  it  was 
somewhat  short  and  cold  with  Sara ;  after  which  he  seated 
himself  by  his  mother,  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  a  lively  and 
general  conversation  began,  whilst  Eva  handed  about  the 
confectionery. 

"But  what  is  amiss  now?"  asked  Henrik,  suddenly. 
"  Why  have  the  sisters  all  lefb  us  to  take  council  together 
there,  with  such  important  judge-like  faces  ?  Is  the  nation 
in  danger  ?  May  not  I  go,  m  order  to  save  the  native  land? 
— If  one  could  only  first  of  all  have  eaten  one's  supper  in 
peace,"  added  he,  speaking  aside,  after  the  manner  of  the  stage. 

But  it  was  precisely  about  the  supper  that  they  were 
talking.  There  was  a  great  danger  that  the  pancakes  would 
not  succeed;  and  Louise  could  not  prevent  Henrik  and 
Jacobi  running  down  into  the  kitchen,  where,  to  the  greatest 
amusement  of  the  young  ladies,  and  to  the  tragi-comic 
despair  of  the  cook,  they  acted  their  parts  as  cooks  so  ridi- 
culously that  Louise  was  obliged  at  length,  with  an  imposing 
air,  to  put  an  end  to  the  laughter,  to  the  joking,  and  to  the 
biimt  pancakes,  in  order  that  she  herself  might  put  her  hand 
to  the  work.  Under  her  eye  ail  went  well ;  the  pancakes 
iioiied  out  excellently.     Jacobi  besought  one  &om  ner  own 
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hand,  as  wages  for  his  work ;  p;raciouslj  obtained  it,  and 
then  swallowed  the  hot  ^ifb  with  such  rapture  that  it  cer- 
tainly must  have  burnt  him  inwardly,  had  it  not  been  for 
another  species  of  warmth  (which  we  consider  very  probable) 
— a  certam  well-known  spiritual  fire,  which  counteracted  the 
material  burning,  and  made  it  harmless.  Have  we  not  here, 
in  all  simplicity,  suggested  something  of  a  homoeopathic 
nature  ? 

But  we  will  leave  the  kitchen,  that  we  may  seat  ourselves 
with  the  family  at  the  supper-table,  where  the  mother's 
savouiy,  white  pancakes,  and  the  thick  ones  for  Henrik, 
were  found  to  be  most  excellent,  and  where  the  "angels' 
food"  was  devoured  with  the  greatest  earthly  enjoyment. 

After  this,  they  drank  the  health  of  the  travellers,  and 
sang  a  merry  little  song,  made  by  Petrea.  The  father  was 
quite  pleased  with  his  Petrea,  who,  quite  electrified,  sang  top 
with  aU  her  might,  although  not  with  a  most  harmonious 
voice,  which,  however,  did  not  annoy  her  father's  somewhat 
unmusical  ear. 

*'  She  sings  louder  than  they  all,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  who 
was  considerably  less  charmed  than  he  with  Petrea's  musical 
accompaniment. 

Although  every  one  in  the  company  had  had  an  exciting 
and  fatiguing  day,  the  young  people  began  immediately  after 
supper,  as  if  according  to  a  natural  k.w,  to  arrange  them* 
selves  for  the  dance. 

Jacobi,  who  appeared  to  be  captivated  by  Sara's  appear- 
ance, led  her  in  the  magic  circle  of  the  waltz. 

"  Our  sensible  little  Queen-bee,"  a  rather  broad-set,  but 
very  well-grown  blonde  of  eighteen,  distinguished  herself  in 
the  dance  by  her  beautiful  steps,  and  her  pleasing  though 
rather  too  grave  carriage.  Everybody,  however,  looked  with 
greater  admiration  on  Eva,  because  she  danced  with  heart 
and  soul.  Q-abriele,  with  her  golden  curls,  flew  round  like  a 
butterfly.  But  who  did  not  dance  this  evening  ? — Everybody 
was  actually  enthusiastic — for  all  were  infected  with  the 
joyous  animal  spirits  of  Henrik.  Even  Jeremias  Mimter,  to 
the  amazement  of  everybody,  led  Eva,  with  most  remarkable 
skill,  through  the  Polska,*  the  most  artificial  and  perplexing 
of  dances. 

*  A  wild  and  animated  Swedish  national  dance. 
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It  was  only  at  midniglit  tliat  the  dance  was  discontinued, 
at  tLe  suggestion  of  ££se.  But  before  they  separated,  the 
Judge  begged  his  wife  to  sing  the  well-known  little  song — 
"  The  First  Evening  in  the  New  House.'*  She  saufi;  it  in 
her  simple,  soul-touching  manner,  and  the  joy  full  of  peace 
which  this  song  breathed  penetrated  every  heart ;  even  the 
grave  countenance  of  the  J  udge  gleamed  with  an  affectionate 
emotion.  A  quiet  glory  appeared  to  rest  on  the  family,  and 
beautified  all  countenances ;  for  it  is  given  to  song,  like  the 
Bun,  to  throw  its  glorifying  light  upon  all  hiunan  circum* 
stances,  and  to  lend  them  beauty,  at  least  for  a  moment. 
"  The  spinner,"  and  "  the  aged  man  by  the  road-side,"  are 
led  by  song  into  the  kingdom  of  beauty,  even  as  they  are  by 
the  G-ospel  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

On  taking  leave  for  the  night,  all  agreed  upon  a  rendez- 
Tous  the  next  morning  after  breakfast  in  the  orchard,  in 
order  to  see  what  was  to  be  made  of  it. 

The  father  conducted  the  daughters  up  into  their  cham- 
bers.  He  wanted  to  see  yet  once  more  how  they  looked, 
and  inquired  from  them  again  and  again — *' Are  you  satisfied, 
my  girls  ?  Do  they  please  you  ?  Would  you  wish  anything 
besides  ?  If  you  wish  anything,  speak  out  right  Swedishly.'* 
As  now  his  daughters,  assunng  him  of  their  contentment, 
gratefully  and  affectionately  hung  about  him,  there  was  not 
a  happier  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  Judge  Frank. 

The  mother,  on  her  part,  had  taken  her  first-bom  with  her 
into  her  little  boudoir.  She  had  as  yet  not  been  able  to 
speak  one  word  to  him  alone.  Now  she  questioned  him  on 
eveiytbing,  small  and  great,  which  concerned  him,  and  how 
freely  and  entirely  he  opened  his  whole  heart  to  her ! 

They  talked  of  the  circumstances  of  the  family ;  of  the 
purchase  of  this  new  property  ;  of  the  debt  which  they  had 
thereby  contracted ;  of  the  means  through  which,  by  degrees, 
it  would  be  paid  off*,  and  of  the  necessity  there  was  for 
greater  economy  on  all  sides.  They  talked,  too,  of  the 
daughters  of  the  house. 

"  Louise  is  superb,"  said  Henrik,  "  but  her  complexion  is 
rather  muddy;  could  she  not  use  some  kind  of  wash  for  it  ? 
She  would  be  so  much  handsomer  if  she  had  a  fresher  com* 
plexion ;  and  then  she  looks,  the  least  in  the  world,  cathodral- 
like.    What  a  solemn  air  she  had  to-night,  as  Jacobi  made 

i2 
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Bome  polite  speecli  to  her !  Do  you  know,  mother,  I  thmk 
the  sisters  sit  too  much ;  it  is  in  that  waj  that  people  get 
such  grave  cathedral-like  looks.  We  must  make  them  take 
more  exercise;  we  must  find  out  some  lively  exhilarative 
exercise  for  them.  And  Eva !  how  she  is  grown,  and  how 
kind  and  happy  she  looks !  It  is  a  real  delight  to  see  her — 
one  can  actually  fall  in  love  with  her !  But  what  in  all  the 
world  is  to  be  done  with  Petrea's  nose?  It  does,  indeed, 
;et  so  large  and  long,  that  I  cannot  tell  what  is  to  be  done ! 
t  is  a  pity,  though,  for  she  is  so  good-hearted  and  merry. 
And  Leonore !  How  sickly  and  unhappy  she  looks  at  times! 
Wo  must  endeavour  to  cheer  her  up." 

"Yes,  that  we  will,'*  said  the  mother;  "if  she  were  but 
healthy,  we  could  soon  manage  that;  but  how  does  little 
Gabriele  please  you  ?" 

"  Ah !  she  is  very  lovely,  with  her  high-bred  little  airs— 
quite  fascinating,"  said  Henrik, 

"  And  Sara !"  asked  she. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  she  is  lovely — very  lovely,  I  think ;  but 
still  there  is  something,  at  least  to  my  taste,  very  unpleasant 
in  her.  She  is  not  like  my  sisters ;  there  is  something  about 
her  so  cold,  so  almost  repulsive." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  mother,  sighing ;  "  there  is  at  times  some- 
thing very  extraordinary  about  her,  more  particularly  of  late, 
I  fear  that  a  certain  person  has  too  great,  and  that  not  a 
happy,  influence  over  her.  But  Sara  is  a  richly  gifted  and 
truly  interesting  girl,  out  of  whom  something  very  good  may 

be  made,  if— if She  gives  us,  indeed,  anxiety  at  times, 

for  we  are  as  much  attached  to  her  as  if  she  were  our  own 
child.  She  has  a  most  extraordinary  talent  for  music — ^you 
must  hear  her.  There  really  is  much  that  is  very  distin- 
guished and  truly  amiable  in  her ;  you  will  see  it,  as  you 
remain  so  much  longer  time  with  us." 

"  Yes,  thank  God !"  said  Henrik,  "  I  can  now  reckon  on 
that,  on  remaining  some  months  at  home." 

The  conversation  now  turned  on  Henrik's  future  prospects. 
His  father  wished  him  to  devote  himself  to  mining,  and  with 
this  end  in  view  he  had  studied,  but  he  felt  ever,  more  and 
more,  a  growing  inclination  to  another  profession,  and  thii 
had  become  a  ground  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  family.  Thia 
juotiier  now  besought  her  first-bom  to  prove  himself  carefuUjf 
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ffnS.  seriotuly  hetore  he  deserted  the  path  to  which  his  father 
was  attached,  and  which  Henrik  himself  had  selected  in 
oommon  council  with  his  £Ather.  Henrik  promised  this 
solemnly.  His  soul  was  warm  and  noble.  His  young  heart 
possessed  every  fine  sentiment,  a  pure  enthusiasm  for  virtue 
and  for  his  country,  a  glowing  d^ire  to  live  for  them,  this 
belonged  to  his  he»it  in  the  richest  measure.  The  wish  to 
be  useful  to  the  community  generally,  united  itself  with  all 
nis  views  of  self-advantage,  and  he  only  saw  his  own  pros- 
jperity  in  connexion  with  that  of  his  &mily.  These  thoughts 
and  sentiments  poured  themselves  forth  m  that  sweet  confi- 
dential hour  freely  and  fully  to  his  mother — the  happy  mother, 
whose  heart  beat  with  joy  and  with  proudest  hope  of  her 
first-bom,  the  favourite  of  her  soul,  her  summer  child  I 

"  And  when  I  have  m^tde  my  own  way  in  the  world,"  added 
Henrik,  joyfully  kissing  the  hand  of  his  mother,  **  and  have  a 
house  of  my  own,  then,  mother,  you  shall  come  to  me,  and 
live  with  me,  will  you  not  P" 

-  *'  And  what  would  your  father  say  to  that  ?"  said  she,  in  a 
tone  like  his  own. 
[  ^^  Oh !  he  has  all  the  sisters  who  can  keep  house  for  him,*' 

said  Henrik,  **  and " 

.  "  Do  you  intend  to  sit  up  here  the  whole  night  ?'*  asked  a 
voice  at  the  door.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  Judge,  and  both 
mother  and  son  rose  up  as  if  they  had  been  caught  in  the 
feet  of  conspiracy.  The  conspiracy,  however,  was  immediately 
imparted  to  the  Judge,  whereupon  he  declared  that  all  this 
would  lead  to  such  feaiful  consequences  that  they  had  better 
say  no  more  about  it. 

'  Both  mother  and  son  laughed,  and  said  ''  Good  night  *'  to 
each  other.  But  as  Henrik  conveyed  the  hand  of  his  mother 
towards  his  lips,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  ecstasy  over  it. 

"  Heavens !  what  a  white  hand !  and  what  small  finders ! 
nay,  how  .can  peoplohave  such  small  fingers  ?**  And  with  a 
sort  of  comic  devotion  he  kissed  the  Uttle  finger  of  that 
beautiful  hand. 

**  I  see  I  must  carry  you  off  forcibly,  if  I  would  have  you 
to  myself,"  said  the  Judge  merrily,  ana  taking  his  wife's  arm 
ip  his,  led  her  out. 

But  her  thoughts  still  hovered  around  her  first-bom,  her 
Handsome  and  richly  endowed  son.    She  uttered  a  glowing 
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prayer  for  bis  perfecting  in  all  good,  whilst  all  were  sleeping 
sweetly  the  first  night  in  the  new  house. 

CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  MOBBOW. 

How  pleasant  it  must  have  been  to  the  fiunilj  the  next  mom* 
ing  to  assemble  round  the  amply-supplied  breakfast-table  in 
a  handsome  and  spacious  drawmg-room.  But  drawing-room, 
and  breakfast-table,  and  all  outward  comforts,  signify  nothing, 
if  the  inward  are  wanting ;  if  affectionate  dispositions  and 
kind  looks  do  not  make  the  room  bright,  and  the  breakfast 
well-flavoured.  But  nothing  was  wanting  on  this  morning 
to  the  familjr  of  the  Franks — ^not  even  the  sun.  It  shone  in 
brightly  to  illiunine  the  bright  scene. 

Hennk  made  a  speech  to  Madame  Polette,  in  testimony 
of  his  love  and  reverence  for  her,  and  of  his  joy  on  meeting 
her  again  in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation. 

Louise,  with  the  help  of  Eva,  served  tea  and  coffee,  bread 
and  butter,  etc.,  taking  particular  care  that  everybody  had 
just  what  they  liked  best.  The  basket  which  held  sugar* 
biscuits  was  constantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jacobi. 

''  How  glorious  this  is !"  exclaimed  Henrik,  rubbing  his 
hands,  and  casting  a  glance  of  pleasure  around  on  his  parents 
and  sisters,  "  it  is  quite  paracusiacal !  What  does  your  Ma- 
jesty desire  ?  Ah,  your  most  devoted  servant !  Coffee,  if  I 
might  ask  it,  excellent  Madame  Folette !" 

^'Afber  breakfast,"  said  the  mother,  '' I  have  something 
for  you  to  guess." 

"  Something  to  guess  ?"  said  Henrik,  "  what  can  it  be  ? 
Tell  me,  what  is  it  like,  sweet  mamma  ?  what  name  does  it 
bear?" 

"A  wedding,"  replied  she. 

'^A  wedding?  A  most  interesting  novelty!  I  cannot 
swallow  another  morsel  till  I  have  made  it  out !  Jacobi,  my 
best  fellow,  can  I  possess  myselT  of  a  biscuit  ?  A  wedding ! 
Do  I  know  the  parties  P" 

«  Perfectly  well." 

"  It  cannot  possibly  be  our  excellent  Uncle  Munter,  him- 
self ?"  suggested  he.  '*  He  seems  to  me  veiy  odd,  and,  as  it. 
were,  a  li^k  touched  in  the  heart." 
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«*  Ob,  no,  no !     He'll  not  manr !" 

**  He  is  already  so  horribljr  olJ,"  said  Eva. 

"  Old !"  exclaimed  the  Judge.     "  He  is  something  abov 
forty,  I  fancy ;  you  don*t  call  that  so  horribly  old,  my  little 
Era.     But  it  is  true  he  has  always  had  an  old  look.'* 

"  Guess  better,"  said  the  mother. 

"  I  have  it !  I  have  it !"  said  Petrea,  blushing.  "  It  is 
Laura !  Aunt  Evelina's  Laura !" 

"  Ah,  light  breaks  in,"  said  Henrik ;  "  and  the  bridegroom 
IB  Major  Arvid  Q-.     Is  it  not  ?" 

"  Precisely,"  said  his  mother.  "  Laura  makes  a  very  good 
match.  Major  Q-.  is  a  very  good-looking,  excellent  young 
man  ;  and  beyond  this,  has  a  good  properhr.  He  has  per« 
Buaded  Evelina  to  remove  with  Karin  to  nis  beautiful  seat  at 
Axelholm,  and  to  consider  Laura's  and  his  home  as  theirs  for 
the  future.  Eva  dear,  set  the  ham  before  Henrik.  What 
do  you  want,  my  angel  Gabriele  ?  Another  rusk  ?  Heavens ! 
how  quick  you  are !  Leonore,  may  I  give  you  some  more 
bread  and  butter,  my  child  ?    No  f^' 

"  But  I  hope,"  exclaimed  Henrik,  "  that  we  shall  be  in- 
vited  to  the  wedding.  Evelina,  who  is  such  a  sensible  woman, 
must  have  the  good  sense  to  invite  us.  Most  gracious  sister 
Queen-bee,  these  rolls — very  nourishing  and  estimable  rolls 
— ^were  they  baked  before  or  after  the  Mood  P" 

"  After,"  replied  Louise,  a  little  piqued,  yet  with  a  smile, 

"  Oh !  I  humble  myself  in  the  dust,"  said  he.  "  I  pray 
your  Majesty  most  graciously  to  pardon  me — [ande — ^but 
after  all  they  taste  remarkably  either  of  the  ark  or  of  a  cup- 
board].  But  what  in  all  the  world  sort  of  breakfast  are  you 
making,  Petrea?  Nay,  dear  sister,  such  a  superfluity  in 
eating  never  can  prosper.    I  pray  you  do  not  eat  yourself  ill !' ' 

Petrea,  who  had  her  curious  fancies,  or  as  Louise  called 
them,  her  "  raptures,"  had  now  for  some  time  had  the  fancy 
to  take  only  a  glass  of  cold  water  and  a  piece  of  drybread 
for  her  breakfast.  On  account  of  this  abstinence,  Henrik 
now  jested,  and  Petrea  answered  him  quite  gaily;  Louise, 
on  the  contrary,  took  up  the  matter  (juite  seriously,  and 
thought — as  many  others  did — that  this  whim  of  Petrea's 
had  a  distant  relationship  to  folly ;  and  folly,  Louise — ^the 
sensible  Louise — considered  the  most  horrible  of  honors; 
Louise^  who  was  so  very  sensible! 
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"  Now,  really,  you  must  not  sit  gossiping  any  .  onger  !** 
exclaimed  the  father,  when  he  saw  their  mouths  only  put  in 
motion  by  conversation,  "  else  I  must  go  away  and  leave  you; 
and  I  should  very  much  like  to  go  into  the  garden  with  you 
first." 

A  general  rising  followed  these  words,  and  all  betook 
themselves  to  the  garden,  with  the  exception  of  Leonore, 
who  was  unwell,  and  the  little  Gabriele,  who  had  to  be  care- 
ful on  account  of  the  damp. 

In  the  mean  time  the  garden  had  its  own  extraordinary 
circumstances,  and  all  here  did  not  go  on  in  the  usual  mode ; 
for  although  the  place  was  yet  not  laid  out,  and  the  April 
snow  covered  the  earth,  and  still  hung  in  great  masses  on  the 
low  fruit-trees,  which  were  the  only  wealth  of  the  garden, 
yet  these,  not  at  all  according  to  the  commonly  established 
laws  of  nature,  were  covered  with  fruit  the  most  beautiful ; 
rennets  and  oranges  clustered  the  twigs,  and  shone  in  the  sun. 
Exclamations  were  uttered  in  every  variety  of  tone ;  and  al- 
though both  Jacobi  and  Henrik  protested  that  they  could 
not  discover  any  way  of  accounting  for  this  supernatural 
phenomenon,  still  they  did  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  being' 
instrumental  in  the  witchcraft,  spite  of  all  the  means  they  used 
to  establish  their  innocence.  The  opinion,  however,  was  uni- 
versally adopted,  that  good  and  not  bad  elves  had  been  thuy 
busily  at  work  ;  and  the  fruit,  therefore,  was  gathered  with- 
out fear  of  bad  consequences,  and  laid  in  baskets.  The  elves 
were  praised  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  and  there  never  was 
a  merrier  harvest-feast. 

The  Judge  had  some  trouble  to  get  anybody  to  listen  to 
all  his  plans  of  lilac-hedges,  strawberry-beds,  of  his  arbour, 
and  his  garden-house.  The  narrow  space,  however,  in  which' 
he  had  to  work  troubled  him. 

"  If  one  could  only  get  possession  of  the  piece  of  land  be- 
yond this !"  said  he,  striking  with  his  stict  upon  the  tall 
red-boarded  fence  which  bounded  one  side  of  the  garden. 
"  Look  here,  Elise,  peep  through  that  gap  ;  what  a  magnifi- 
cent site  it  is  for  building — ^it  extends  down  to  the  river ! — 
what  a  magnificent  promenade  it  would  make,  properly  laid 
out  and  planted  !  it  might  be  a  real  treasure  to  the  whole 
city,  which  needs  a  regular  walk  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and 
now  it  lies  there  desolate,  and  useM  to  nobody,  but  only  fbf 
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a  few  cowB,  because  the  proprietor  does  not  know  oow  to 
make  use  of  it ;  and  our  good  men  of  the  city  have  not 
public  spirit  enough  to  purchase  it  out  of  the  common  fund 
for  the  general  good.  If  I  were  but  rich  enough  to  buy  the 
place,  it  should  soon  have  a  different  appearance,  and  instead 
of  cows  human  beings  should  be  walking  there ;  these  boards 
should  be  torn  down,  and  our  garden  should  be  united  to  the 
great  promenade.    What  a  situation  it  would  be !" 

"  Would  not  beehives  answer  very  well  here  ?"  asked  our 
sensible  Queen-bee;  ''the  sun  strikes  directly  on  these 
boards." 

"  Tou  are  perfectly  right,  Louise,"  said  her  father,  well 
pleased ;  "  that  is  a  good  thought ;  this  is  an  excellent  place 
lor  beehives :  to-morrow  I'll  see  about  some.  Two  or  three 
we  must  have,  and  that  directly,  that  the  bees  may  have  the 
advantage  of  the  apple  and  cherry  bloom.  Thus  we  can  see 
them  working  altogether,  and  learn  wisdom  from  them,  and 
watch  how  they  coflect  honey  for  us.  That  will  be  a  plea- 
sure— don't  you  think  so,  Elise  ?" 

Elise  rejoiced  sincerely  over  the  bees,  and  over  the  garden. 
It  would  give  her  great  pleasure  to  lay  it  out.  She  would 
set  Provence-i(oses  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  forcing  houses 
also  should  be  erected.  Eva  thought  she  should  give  herself 
up  to  gardening. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  leave  for  the  present  the  future 
home  of  radishes  and  roses,  because  it  was  wet  and  uncom- 
fortable  out  of  doors. 

Grabriele  made  large  eyes  when  she  saw  the  basketful  of 
fruit  which  had  been  gathered  in  the  garden.  But  the  little 
Princess  Turandotte  could  not  unravel  the  riddle  respecting 
them,  as  Henrik  presented  it  to  her. 

The  forenoon  was  spent  in  clearing  away,  and  in  arranging 
things  in  the  house.  Sara  alone  took  no  part  in  it,  but  took 
lessons  on  the  harp  from  a  distinguished  young  musician  of 
the  name  of  Schwartz,  who  had  come  a  strans^er  to  the  city. 
She  sate  the  whole  morning  at  her  music,  which  she  loved 
passionately;  in  the  mean  time,  Petrea  had  promised  td 
enact  the  part  of  lady's-maid  to  her,  and  to  put  all  hei 
clothes  and  things  in  order. 

Henrik  sate  perfectly  happy  in  his  sisters'  rooms,  and  nearlr 
killed  himself  with  laughu^  while  he  watched  in  part  theu 
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clearing  away  and  bustling  about,  and  in  jart  taking  a  sbaro 
in  alL  ,  The  quantities  of  bundles  of  pieces,  old  bonnets, 
cloaks,  dresses,  etc.,  which  were  here  in  motion,  and  played 
their  parts,  formed  a  singular  contrast  to  his  student-world, 
in  which  such  a  thing  as  a  piece  of  printed  cotton  or  a  pin 
might  be  reckoned  quite  a  curiosity.  Then  the  seriousness 
with  which  all  these  things  were  treated,  and  the  jokes  and 
merriment  which  arose  out  of  all  this  seriousness,  were  for 
him  most  delicious  things. 

Nothing,  however,  amused  him  more  than  Louise  and  all 
her  "  properties,"  as  well  as  the  great  care  which,  with  a  half- 
comic,  half-grave  earnestness,  she  took  of  them ;  but  he 
declared  solemnly  that  he  would  disclaim  all  relationship 
with  her  if  ever  he  should  see  her  wearing  a  certain  pale 
green  shawl,  called  jokingly  "  spinage,"  and  a  pale  grey  dress, 
with  the  surname  of  "  water-gruel."  None  or  the  sisters  had 
80  many  possessions  as  Louise,  and  none  treated  them  with 
so  much  importance ;  for  she  had  in  the  highest  degree  that 
kind  of  passion  which  we  will  call  property-passion.  Her 
bandboxes  and  bundles  burst  themselves  out  of  the  space  in 
which  she  wished  to  stow  them,  and  came  tumbling  down  upon 
her  head.  She  accused  Henrik  of  being  guiltij^  of  these  acci- 
dents ;  and  certain  it  is  that  he  helped,  her,  not  without  some 
mischievous  pleasure,  to  put  them  up  again  in  their  places. 

Louise  was  well  known  in  the  family  for  her  love  of  what 
was  old ;  the  more  shabby  a  dress  was,  the  more  distinguished 
she  seemed  to  think  it ;  and  the  more  faded  a  shawl,  the  more, 
according  to  her,  it  resembled  a  Cashmere.  This  affection 
for  old  things  extended  itself  sometimes  to  cakes,  biscuits, 
creams,  etc.,  which  often  occasioned  Henrik  to  inquire  whether 
an  article  of  a  doubtful  date  had  its  origin  before  or  after  the 
Flood.  We  wiU  here  add  to  the  description  of  Louise  a  few- 
touches,  which  may  make  the  reader  more  fully  acquainted 
with  her  character. 

Pure  was  she  both  in  heart  and  intention,  with  great  love 
of  truth,  and  a  high  moral  sense,  although  too  much  given 
to  lecturing,  and  sometimes  a  little  wanting  in  charity 
towards  erring  fellow-mortals.  She  had  much  of  her  father's 
understanding  and  prudence,  but  came,  of  course,  far  short  of 
him  in  knowledge  of  mankind  and  in  experience,  although 
now,  in  her  eighteenth  year,  she  considered  herself  to  have  i 
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perfect  knowledge  of  mankind.  The  mend  worth  of  her  soul 
mirrored  itself  in  her  exterior,  which,  without  her  being 
handsome,  pleased,  and  inspired  a  degree  of  confidence  in  her, 
because  good  sense  expressed  itself  in  her  eahn  glance,  and 
her  whole  demeanour  was  that  of  a  decided  and  well-balanced 
character.  A  certain  comic  humour  in  her  would  often  dis- 
solve her  solemn  mien  and  important  looks  into  the  most 
hearty  laughter ;  and  when  Louise  laughed,  she  bore  a  charm- 
ing resemblance  to  her  mother,  for  she  possessed  EHse's 
b^utiful  mouth  and  teeth. 

She  was  as  industrious  as  an  ant,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
helpful  to  those  who  were  deserving  of  help,  but  less  merciful 
thsoi  Lafontaine's  ants  were  to  thoughtless  crickets  and  their 
fellows.  Louise  had  three  hobby-horses,  although  she  never 
would  confess  that  she  had  a  single  one.  The  first  was  to 
work  tapestry ;  the  second,  to  reiwl  sermons ;  and  the  third, 
to  play  Patience,  and  more  especially  Postillion.  A  fourth 
had  of  late  began  to  discover  itself,  and  that  was  for  medicine 
— ^for  the  discovering  and  administering  of  useful  family, 
medicines ;  nay,  she  had  herself  decocted  a  certain  elixir  from 
nine  bitter  herbs,  which  Henrik  declared  would  be  very 
serviceable  in  sending  people  to  the  other  world.  Louise 
was  no  way  disturbed  by  all  this,  for  she  did  not  allow  her- 
self to  be  annoyed  by  remarks. 

She  prized,  enjoved,  and  sought,  above  all  things,  after 
"  the  right ;"  but  sne  also  set  a  high  value  on  "  respectability'* 
and  "  property,"  and  seemed  to  think  that  these  were  hers 
of  course.  She  had  the  excellent  peculiarity  of  never  under- 
taking anything  that  she  could  not  creditablv  ^et  througb 
with  ;  but  she  had  a  great  opinion  of  her  own  ability,  in  which 
her  family  participated,  altnough  they  sometimes  attempted 
to  set  her  down.  In  the  mean  time  she  was  in  many  in- 
stances the  adviser  and  support  of  the  family ;  and  she  liad  a 
real  genius  for  the  mighty  department  of  housekeeping. 

The  parents  called  her,  with  a  certain  satisfaction — ^the 
father  with  a  secret  pride — "our  eldest  daughter."  The 
sisters  styled  her  rather  waggishlv  "  our  eldest  sister,"  and 
sometimes  simply  "our  eldest;"  and  "our  eldest"  knew 
exceedingly  weU  how  to  regard  her  own  dignity  in  respect 
to  rank  and  priority.  Beyond  this,  she  had  a  high  idea  of  thu 
value  of  woman. 

Louise  had  an  album,  in  which  all  her  fidends  and  aoi 
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quaintance  bad  written  down  their  thoughts  or  those  of 
others.  It  was  remarkable  what  a  mass  of  morality  this  book 
contained. 

We  fear  that  our  readers  may  be  somewhat  weary  of  hear- 
ing the  names  of  Sara,  Louise,  Eva,  Leonore,  Petrea,  Gabriele, 
repeated  so  often  one  after  another,  and  we  are  very  sorry 
thit  we  find  it  unavoidable  yet  once  more  to  present  the 
"jrhole  array  in  connexion  with  Louise.  But  we  will  see  what 
little  variety  we  can  make  by  taking  them  at  hap-hazard,  and 
therefore  now  steps  forward 

PETEEA. 

We  are  all  of  us  somewhat  related  to  chaos ;  Petrea  was 
yery  closely  so.  Momentary  bursts  of  light  and  long  periods 
of  confusion  alternated  in  ner.  There  was  a  great  dissimi* 
larity  between  Louise  and  Petrea.  While  Louise  required 
six  A'awers  and  more  to  contain  her  possessions,  there  needed 
scarcely  half  a  one  for  the  whole  wardrobe  of  Petrea ;  and 
this  said  wardrobe  too  was  always  in  such  an  ill-conditioned 
case,  that  it  was,  according  to  Louise,  quite  lamentable,  and 
she  not  imfrequently  lent  a  helping  hand  to  its  repair.  Petrea 
tore  her  things,  and  gave  away  without  bounds  or  discrimi- 
nation, and  was  well  known  in  the  sisterly  circle  for  the  bad 
iState  of  her  affairs.  Petrea  had  no  turn  for  accumulation ;  on, 
the  contrary,  she  had  truly,  although  Louise  would  not  allow 
it,  a  certain  turn  for  art. 

She  was  always  occupied  by  creations  of  one  kind  op 
linother,  either  musical,  or  architectural,  or  poetical.  But  all 
her  creations  contained  something  of  that  which  is  usually 
called  trash.  At  twelve  years  old  she  wrote  her  first  ro- 
mance :  "  Annette  and  Behs  loved  each  other  tenderly  ;  they 
experienced  adversity  in  their  love ;  were  at  last,  however, 
Tinited,  and  lived  henceforth  in  a  charming  cottage,  siir- 
i?ounded  with  hedges  of  roses,  and  had  eight  children  in  one 
year,"  which  we  may  call  a  very  honourable  beginning.  A 
year  afterwards  she  oegan  a  tragedy,  which  was  to  be  called 
**  Q-ustavus  Adolphus  and  Ebba  Brahe,'*  and  which  opened 
ijith  these  verses  spoken  by  one  Delagardie : 

Now  from  Germania's  coast  returned, 

I  see  again  the  mach-loved  strand ; 
From  war  I  come,  without  a  wound, 
Once  more  into  my  native  land. 
Say,  Banner  saj,  what  woe  has  caused  these  tears, 
Am  I  not  true  to  thee  ot  is  it  idle  hope  alone  that  will  befool  my  yean? 
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Whetlier  no  sheet  of  paper  was  broad  enongh  to  contain 
tbe  lengthened  lines,  or  any  other  cause  interfered  to  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  piece,  we  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  it  was  soon  laid  aside.  Neither  did  a  piece  of  a  jocular 
nature,  which  was  intended  to  emulate  the  fascinating  muse 
of  Madame  Lenngren,*  advance  much  further — ^the  begins 
ning  was  thus : 

Withm  the  lordlj  castle  EUVakolastie, 

Which  lay,  in  sooth,  somewhere  in  Smgjdjf 
There  Kved  of  yore  the  lovely  Melanie, 

The  only  danghter  of  Coont  Stjerneherge. 

At  the  present  time  Fetrea  was  engaged  on  a  poem,  the 
title  of  which,  written  in  large  letters,  ran  thus — "  The 
Creation  of  the  World  !** 

The  Creation  of  the  World  began  thus : 

CHAOS. 

Once  in  the  depths  etem  of  darkness  lying, 

^  Tills  mighty  world 
Waited  expectantly  the  moments  flying 

When  light  snonld  be  nnfarled. 
The  world  was  nothing  then,  which  now  is  given 

To  crowds  of  busy  men ; 
And  all  our  beantifnl  Rtar-spsngled  heaytu 

Was  desolate  darkness  then ; 
Yet  He  was  there,  who  before  time  existed. 

Who  will  endure  for  ever. 

The  creation  of  the  world  ceased  with  this  faint  glimmer- 
ing  of  light,  and  was  probably  destined  under  Petrea's  hand 
never  to  be  brought  forth  from  chaos.  Petrea  had  an  es- 
pecially  great  inclination  for  great  undertakings,  and  the 
misfortune  to  fail  in  them.  This  want  of  success  always 
wounded  her  deeply,  but  in  the  next  moment  the  impulse  of 
an  irresistibly  vigorous  temperament  raised  her  above  mis- 
fortune in  some  new  attempt.  The  blood  rushed  up  to  her 
young  head,  and  filled  it  with  a  mass  of  half-formed  thoughts, 
fencies,  and  ideas  ;  her  mind  and  her  character  were  fSH  of 
disquiet.  At  times  joyous  and  wild  beyond  bounds,  she  be* 
came  on  the  other  hand  wretched  and  dispirited  without 
reason.  Poor  Petrea !  She  was  wanting  in  every  kind  of 
self-regulation  and  ballast,  even  outwardly ;  she  walked  ill— 
•he  stood  ill — she  curtseyed  ill — sate  ill — and  dressed  ill;  and 

*  Anna  Lenngren,  a  distinguished  Swedish  poetess,  adnured  especially  for  het 
Idyls.    She  died  in  1817. 
t  Sweden.  ' 
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occasioned,  in  consequence,  mncli  pain  to  her  motlier,  who 
felt  so  acutely  whatever  was  unpleasing ;  and  this  also  was 
very  painful  to  Petrea,  who  had  a  warm  heart,  and  who  wor- 
shipped her  mother. 

Petrea  also  cherished  the  warmest  affection  and  admiration 
for  Sara,  but  her  manner  even  of  evidencing  her  affection  was 
commonly  so  entirely  without  tact,  as  rather  to  displease 
than  please  the  object  of  it.  The  consciousness  of  this  fact 
embittered  much  of  Petrea' s  life;  but  it  conducted  her  by 
degrees  to  a  love  in  which  tact  and  address  are  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  which  is  never  unretumed. 

Sometimes  Petrea  was  seized  with  a  strong  consciousness 
of  the  chaoticness  of  her  state;  but  then,  again,  at  other  times 
she  would  have  a  presentiment  that  all  this  would  clear  itself 
away,  and  then  tiiat  something  which  was  quite  out  of  the 
common  way  would  come  forth;  and  then  she  was  ac- 
customed to  say,  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  to  her  sisters, 
"  You'll  see  wfiat  I  shall  turn  out  sometime !"  But  in  what 
this  extraordinary  turning  out  should  consist  nobody  knew, 
and  least  of  all  poor  Petrea  herself.  She  glanced  full  of 
desire  towards  many  suns,  and  was  first  attracted  by  one  and 
then  by  another. 

Lomse  had  for  Petrea' s  prophesyings  great  contempt,  but 
the  little  Gabriele  believed  in  them  aU.  She  delighted  her^ 
self,  moreover,  so  heartily  in  all  that  hfer  sister  began,  that 
Petrea  sacrificed  to  her  her  most  beautiful  gold-paper  temple; 
her  original  picture  of  shepherdesses  and  altars ;  and  her 
island  of  bliss  in  the  middle  of  peaceful  waters,  and  in  the 
bay  of  which  lay  a  little  fleet  of  nut-shells,  with  rigging  of 
silk,  and  laden  with  sugar-work,  and  from  the  motion  of 
which,  and  the  planting  of  its  wonderful  flowers,  and  glorious 
fruit-bearing  trees,  Petrea's  heart  had  first  had  a  foretaste  of 
bliss. 

Petrea's  appearance  imaged  her  soul ; — for  this  too  was 
very  variable;  this  too  had  its  " raptures  ;"  and  here  too  at 
times  also  a  glimmering  light  would  break  through  the  chaos. 
If  the  complexion  were  muddled,  and  the  nose  red  and 
swollen,  she  had  a  most  ordinary  appearance ;  but  in  cooler 
moments,  and  when  the rose-hueconfined  itself  merely  to  the 
cheeks,  she  was  extremely  good-looking;  and  sometimes  too, 
and  that  even  in  her  ugly  moments,  there  would  be  a  gleam 
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m  her  eye,  and  an  expression  in  her  countenance,  which  had 
<)ccasioned  Henrik  to  dedare  that  **Petrea  was  after  all 
handsome  I" 

To  a  chaotic  mind,  the  desire  for  controTersy  is  in-born ; 
it  is  the  conflict  of  the  elements  with  each  other.  There  was 
no  subject  upon  which  Fetrea  had  not  her  conjectures,  and 
nothing  upon  which  she  was  not  endeavouring  to  set  a  clear 
idea ;  on  this  account  she  discussed  all  things,  and  disputed 
with  every  one  with  whom  she  came  in  contact ;  reasoned,  or 
more  properly  made  confusion,  on  politics,  literature,  human 
free-will,  the  fine  arts,  or  an^hing  else ;  all  which  was  very 
unpleasant  to  the  tranquil  spirit  of  her  mother,  and  which, 
in  connexion  with  want  of  tact,  especially  in  her  zeal  to  be 
useful,  made  poor  Petrea  the  laughing-stock  of  every  one ;  a 
bitter  punishment  this,  on  earth,  although  before  the  final 
judgment-seat  of  very  little,  or  of  no  consequence  at  all. 

LEONOBE. 

Spite  of  the  mother's  embraces,  and  the  appellation, "  thou 
beloved,  plain  child  1"  the  knowledge  by  degrees  had  come 
painfully  to  Leonore  that  she  was  ugly,  and  that  she  was 
possessed  of  no  charm-— of  no  fine  endowment  whatever ;  she 
could  not  help  observing  what  little  means  she  had  of  giving 
pleasure  to  others,  or  of  exciting  interest;  she  saw  very 
plainly  how  she  was  set  behind  her  more  gifted  sisters  by 
the  acquaintance  and  friends  of  the  familv;  this,  together 
with  feeble  health,  and  the  discomfort  which  her  own  existence 
occasioned  to  her,  put  her  in  a  discordant  state  with  life  and 
mankind.  She  was  prone  to  think  everything  troublesome 
and  difficult ;  she  fell  easily  into  a  state  of  opposition  to  her 
sisters,  and  her  naturally  quick  temper  led  her  often  into 
contentions  which  were  not  without  their  bitterness.  All 
this  made  poor  Leonore  feel  herself  very  unhappy. 

But  none,  no !  none,  suffer  in  vain,  however  for  a  while  it 
may  appear  so.  Suffering  is  the  plough  which  turns  up  the 
field  of  the  soul,  into  whose  deep  furrows  the  all-wise  Hus- 
bandman scatters  his  heavenly  seed ;  and  in  Leonore,  also, 
it  already  began  to  sprout,  although,  as  yet,  only  under  the 
earth.  She  was  not  aware  of  it  herself  yet ;  but  all  that  she 
experienced  in  life,  together  with  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
in  her  familji  had  already  awakened  the  beauty  of  ner  soul 
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flbe  was  possessed  of  deep  feeling,  and  the  consciousness  of 
her  many  wants  made  her,  by  degrees,  the  most  unpretend- 
ing and  humble  of  human  beings;  and  these  are  virtues 
which,  in  private  life,  cannot  be  exceeded.  If  you  come  neap 
a  person  of  this  character,  the  influence  on  you  is  as  if  you 
cjame  out  of  the  sun's  heat  into  refreshing  shadow :  a  soft 
coolness  is  wafted  over  your  soul,  which  refreshes  and  tran- 
quillises  you  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  to  meet  Leonore,  she 
had  just  recovered  from  the  scarlet  fever,  which  had  left 
behind  it  such  an  obstinate  and  oppressive  head-ache  as 
compelled  her  almost  constantly  to  remain  in  her  own  room ; 
and  although  her  parents  and  her  sisters  visited  her  there,  it 
afforded  her  but  little  pleasure,  for  as  yet  she  had  not  learned 
how,  by  goodness  and  inward  kindness,  to  make  herself 
agreeable  to  others. 

But,  poor  Leonore !  when  I  see  thee  sitting  there  in  deep 
thought,  thy  weak  head  supported  by  thy  hand,  sunk  in  sor- 
rowful reflections,  I  am  ready  to  lay  thy  head  on  my  bosom, 
«nd  to  whisper  a  prophesying  in  thy  ear — but  this  may  as 
well  remain  to  a  future  time.  We  leave  thee  now,  but  will 
return  another  time  to  thy  silent  chamber. 

And  now  step  forth,  thiou,  the  joy  and  ornament  of  home, 
the  beautiful 

eta! 

Eva  was  called  in  the  family,  "  our  rose,"  "  our  beauty.'* 
There  are  many  in  the  world  Hke  Eva,  and  it  is  well  that  it 
is  so  ;  they  are  of  a  pleasing  kind.  It  is  delightful  to  look 
upon  these  blooming  young  girls,  with  smiles  on  their  lips, 
and  goodness  and  joy  of  life  beaming  from  their  beautiful 
eyes.  All  wish  them  so  well,  and  they  wish  so  well  to  all ; 
everything  good  in  life  seems  as  if  it  came  from  them- 
selves. They  have  favourable  gales  in  life — ^it  was  so  with 
Eva.  Even  her  weakness,  a  desire  to  please,  which  easily 
went  too  far,  and  an  instability  of  character  which  was  very 
dangerous  to  her,  exhibited  themselves  only  on  their  pleasing 
side,  within  the  circle  of  her  family  and  of  her  acquaintance, 
and  helped  to  make  her  more  beloved. 
.  Eva,  although  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  not^beautiful.  wai 
yet  bloomingly  lovely.    Her  eyes  were  not  large,  but  weni 
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4yf  tiie  most  exqiusite  form,  and  of  the  dearest  dark  blue 
colour,  and  their  ghince  5roin  under  their  long  black  lashes 
was  at  once  modest,  lively,  and  amiable.  The  silky  chestnut 
brown  hair  was  parted  over  a  not  lofty  but  dassically-formed 
brow.  Her  skin  was  white,  fine,  and  transparent,  and  the 
Biouth  and  teeth  perfeedj  beautiful ;  add  to  iul  this,  Eva  had 
the  fine  figure  of  her  mother,  with  her  light  and  graceful 
action,  l^cellent  health,  the  happiest  temper,  and  a  natu* 
^7  well-tuned  soul,  gave  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  expres* 
sion  to  her  whole  being.  Whatever  she  did,  she  did  well,  and 
with  grace ;  and  whatever  she  wore  became  her ;  it  was  a 
kind  of  proverb  in  the  family,  that  if  Eva  were  to  put  a  black 
cat  on  her  head  it  would  be  becoming. 

A  similarity  in  understanding  ana  talent,  as  well  as  com- 
panionship together,  had  made  Louise  and  Eva  hitherto  **  let 
vkseparahtes,^^  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  of  late,  however, 
without  separating  herself  from  Louise,  Eva  had  been  drawn, 
as  it  were,  by  a  secret  power  to  Leonore.  Louise,  with  all 
her  possessions,  was  so  sufficient  for  herself.  Leonore  was 
so  solitary,  so  mournful,  up  there,  thsA,  the  good  heart  of  Eva 
was  tenderly  dr&wn  towards  her. 

But  it  seems  to  us  as  if  Gabriele  looks  rather  ^outingly, 
because  she  has  been  so  long,  as  it  were,  pushed  aside.  We 
will  therefore  hastily  turn  to 

THE  LITTLB  LADT. 

It  did  not  please  ''  our  little  lady"  to  be  neglected  at  all. 
Gabrieie  was,  in  truth,  a  spoiled  child,  and  on;en  made  '^  la 
pluie'^  and  the^'  heau  temps  in  the  house.  She  was  defended 
j&om  cold,  and  vnnd,  and  rain,  and  vexation,  and  fisuldled  with 
and  indulged  in  all  possible  ways,  and  praised  and  petted  as 
if  for  the  best  behaviour,  if  she  were  only  gracious  enough  to 
take  a  cup  of  bduiUon,  or  the  wing  of  a  chicken  for  dinner. 
She  herself  is  still  like  the  chicken  under  the  mother's  wing ; 
yet  she  will  sometimes  creep  from  imder,  and  attempt  little 
flights  on  her  own  account.  Then  she  is  charming  and  merry, 
makes  enigmas  and  charades,  which  she  gives  mostly  to  her 
mother  and  Petrea  to  guess.  It  gives  her  particular  pain  to 
be  treated  as  a  little  girl ;  and  nothing  wors^  can  happen  to 
h^*  than  for  the  elder  sisters  to  <«ay, ''  Go  out  just  for  a  little 
whUe,  Gabrieie,  dear  I*'  in  order  that  th^  may  then  impart 
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to  each  other  some  important  a£fair,  or  read  together  some 
heart-rending  novel.  She  will  willingly  be  wooed  and  have 
homage  paid  to  her ;  and  the  Assessor  is  always  out  of  favour 
with  her,  because  he  jokes  with  her,  and  calls  her  "  little  Miss 
Curly  pate,"  and  other  such  ugly  names. 

Learning  and  masters  are  no  affairs  of  hers.  She  loves  a 
certain  ^^far  niente,^*  and  on  account  of  delicate  health  hep 
tastes  are  indulged.  Her  greatest  delight  is  in  dancing,  and 
in  the  dance  she  is  captivating.  In  opposition  toPetrea,  she  has 
a  perfect  horror  of  all  great  undertakings ;  and  in  opposition 
to  Louise,  a  great  disinclination  to  sermons,  be  they  by  word 
of  mouth  or  printed.  The  sun,  the  warm  wind,  flowers,  but 
above  all,  beloved  and  amiable  human  beings,  make  Gabriele 
feel  most  the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  and  awaken  her  heart 
to  worship. 

She  has  a  peculiar  horror  of  death,  and  will  neither  hear  it, 
nor  indeed  anything  else  dark  or  sorrowful,  spoken  of;  and, 
happily  for  Q-abriele,  true  parental  love  has  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  th.e  Midsummer  sun  of  the  North,  which  shines  as 
well  by  night  as  by  day. 

If  we  turn  from  the  bright-haired  Gabriele  to  Sara,  to 
"  that  Africa,"  as  the  Assessor  called  her,  we  go  from  day 
to  night.  Sara  was  like  a  beautiful  dark  doud  m  the  house 
— ^like  a  winter  night  with  its  bright  stars,  attractive,  yet  at 
the  same  time  repulsive.  To  us,  nevertheless,  she  will  become 
clear,  since  we  possess  the  key  to  her  soul,  and  can  observe 
it  in  the  following 

l^OTICES  PBOM   SABA'S  JOITBII^AIi. 

"  Yesterday  evening  Macbeth  was  read  aloud ;  they  all 
trembled  before  Lady  Macbeth :  I  was  silent,  for  she  pleased 
me.    There  was  power  in  the  woman." 

"  Life !  what  is  life  ?  When  the  tempest  journeys  through 
space  on  strong  free  pinions,  it  sings  to  me  a  song  which  finds 
an  echo  in  my  soul.  W  hen  the  thunder  rolls,  when  the  light- 
ning flames,  then  I  divine  something  of  life  in  its  strength 
and  greatness.  But  this  tame  every-day  life — little  virtues, 
little  faults,  little  cares,  little  joys,  litile  endeavours — ^this 
contracts  and  stifles  my  spirit.  Oh,  thou  flame  which  con- 
Bumest  me  in  the  silent  night,  what  wilt  thou  ?  There  are 
moments  in  which  thou  illuminest,  but  eternities  in  whidi 
thou  tormentest  and  bumest  me !" 
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,  '•This  narrow  sphere  satisfies  them;  they  find  interest  in 
a  thousand  trifles ;  thej  are  able  to  exert  themselves  in  order 
to  obtain  little  enjoyments  for  each  other.  Well  for  them ! 
I  was  made  for  something  different." 

"  Why  should  I  obey  ?  Why  should  I  submit  my  incli- 
nation — ^my  will,  to  gratify  others  f — ^Why  ?  Ah,  freedom — 
fireedom !" 

"  I  have  obtained  *  Volney's  Ruins'  from  S .  I  conceal 

the  book  from  these  pious  fearful  people,  who  tremble  at 
shadows;  but  to-night! — ^to-night! — when  their  eyes  are 
closed  in  sleep,  mine  shall  wake  and  read  it.  The  frontis- 
piece to  this  book  gives  me  extraordinary  pleasure,  A  wreck 
combats  with  stormy  waves ;  the  moon  goes  down  amid  black 
clouds ;  on  the  shore,  amonff  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  sits  a 
Mussulman — a  beautiful  and  thoughtful  figure— and  surveys 
the  scene.  I  likewise  observe  it,  and  an  agreeable  shudder 
passes  through  me.  A  vast  ruin  is  better  and  far  more  beau- 
tiM  than  a  small  and  an  empty  happiness." 

^  The  book  pleases  me.  It  expresses  what  has  long  lain 
sflent  in  me.  It  gives  clear  light  to  my  dark  anticipations. 
Ah !  what  a  da^r  dawns  upon  me!  A  dazzling  light  that  clears 
away  all  misty  illusions,  but  my  eyes  are  strong  enough  to 
bear  it !  Let  the  net  of  prejudice,  let  the  miserable  bond  of 
custom  be  rent  asunder,  let  the  fettering  supports  fall !  My 
own  strength  is  sufficient  for  me." 

**  Why  am  I  a  woman  f  As  a  man  my  life  and  my  conduct 
would  have  been  clear  and  easy ;  as  a  woman,  I  must  bow 
myself  in  order  to  clear  myself.  Miserable  dependence! 
Miserable  lot  of  woman !" 

"  I  do  not  love  S ,  but  he  makes  a  certain  impression 

Upon  me.  The  dark  strength  in  his  eye  pleases  me,  the  reck- 
less strong  will  that  will  bow  itself  only  to  me ;  and  when  he 
takes  the  harp  in  his  arms,  with  what  powerfiil  strength  he 
compels  it  to  express  all  that  which  the  heart  has  dreamt  and 
dreams.  Then  ne  grasps  the  strings  of  my  heart — then  I 
acknowledge  in  him  my  master;  but  never,  he  shall  never 
govern  me. 

"  His  spirit  is  not  powerfiil  enough  for  that.  He  never 
can  be  other  to  me  than  as  a  means  to  my  end.  Nor  will  I 
liereiu  deceive  him.   I  am  t)o  proudfor  a  nypocrite.  I  know 

x2 
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well  whom  I  could  love.  I  know  well  the  man  who  could  be 
the  aim  of  my  ambition." 

"  Nature  never  created  me  for  this  narrow  sphere — for  this 

narrow  foot-track  through  life.     S shows  me  another^ 

which  captivates  my  mind ;  1  feel  that  I  am  created  for  it. 

*'  I  have  obsennea  myself  in  the  glass,  and  it  tells  me,  as 
well  as  the  glance  of  mankind,  that  I  am  handsome.  My 
growth  is  strong,  and  accords  with  the  character  of  my 

countenance.    I  cannot  doubt  the  assurance  of  S .     My 

person,  in  connexion  with  the  powers  of  my  mind,  and  Jty 
talent,  will  ensure  me  a  bnlliant  future." 

"  What  purpose  would  it  serve  to  create,  illusions  ?  Away 
with  all  illusions !  I  stand  upon  a  higher  point  than  those 
around  me — than  they  who  consider  themselves  entitled  to 
censure  my  faults,  to  exalt  themselves  in  secret  above  me, 
perhaps  because  they  have  taken  me  out  of  compassion. 
Taken  me  out  of  compassion!  Subjecting,  humiliating 
thoiight ! 

**  Xet,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  good ;  yes,  angelically 
good  to  me.    1  wish  they  were  less  so !" 

"  To-night,  now  for  the  second  time  in  my  life,  I  have  had 
the  same  extraordinary  dream.  It  appeared  to  me  that  I  was 
in  my  chamber,  and  saw  in  heaven  vast  masses  of  black  cloud 
above  my  head  driving  towards  the  horizon,  accompanied  with 
a  strong  rushing  sound  in  the  air. 

"  *  Save  thysen,  Sara !'  cried  the  voices  of  my  sisters ;  *  come, 
come  with  us !'  But  I  felt  in  my  limbs  that  peculiar  sluggish- 
ness which  one  perceives  in  dreams  when  one  wishes  to  hasfcen* 
My  chamberrwindow  flew  open  before  the  tempest,  and  im- 
pelled by  a  strong  curiosity  I  looked  out.  The  sun  stood 
opposite  to  me,  pale,  watery,  without  beams ;  but  the  whole 
firmament  around  me  seemed  to  biun ;  a  glow  of  fire  passed 
over  all  things.  Before  me  stood  a  t&L  aspen,  whose  leaves 
trembled  and  crackled,  whilst  sparks  of  fire  darted  forth  from 
them.  Upon  one  twig  of  the  tree  sate  a  huge  black  bird, 
looking  on  me  with  a  fiery  glance,  and  singing  hoarsely  and 
tunelessly,  while  the  tempest  and  flame  rioted  around  him..  1 
heard  the  voices  of  my  adopted  mother  and  sisters  anxiously 
calling  on  me  from  a  distance  ever  further  and  further  re- 
moved. 
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..  ^I  leaned  myself  out  of  the  window  to  liear  what  the 
black  bird  with  the  wonderful  voice  sang.  I  no  longer  hni 
anj  fear.    I  awoke ;  but  the  dream  has  a  charm  for  me.'* 

^The  black  bird  sings  to  me,  out  of  mj  dream.  Mj 
adof>ted  mother  has  wept  to-day  on  myaccount.   I  am  sorrj 

for  it,  but ^it  is  best  that  I  ffo.    They  do  not  love  me 

here— they  cannot  do  it.  Tbey  do  not  need  me,  nor  I  theac 
any  longer.    It  is  best  that  we  separate." 

Thus  Sara. 

We  will  now  cast  a  elance  on  the  parents  themselves,  who 
were  not  g^*eaUy  altered,  excepting  that  Elise's  whole  appear- 
ance exhibited  much  more  health  and  strength  than  formerly. 
The  energetic  countenanoe  of  the  Judge  had  more  wrinkles, 
but  it  had,  besides,  an  expression  of  much  greater  gentleness. 
A  slight,  but  perhaps  not  wholly  unpardonable,  weakness 
might  be  observed  in  him.  He  was  completely  captivated 
with  his  daughters.     GK>d  bless  the  good  father ! 

CHAPTEE  III. 

THE  OBJECT. 

r  We  must  now  say  how  the  family  grouped  themselves  in 
the  new  house.  Since  the  arrival  of  Hennic  and  Jacobi,  the 
liveliness  of  the  family  had  visibly  increased.  Henrik  zea* 
lously  followed  up  his  purpose  of  making  his  insters  take 
more  active  exercise,  ami  Jacobi  assisted  him  with  his  whole 
heart.  Long  walks  were  arranged,  but,  to  Henrik's  annoy- 
ance, it  seldom  was  possible  to  induce  Louise  to  take  exercise 
of  that  kind  which,  according  to  his  opinion,  she  needed  so 
much.  Louise  had  always  such  a  vast  deal  to  do  at  home ; 
Sara  lived  only  for  her  harp  and  her  singing ;  Leonore  was 
not  strong  enough ;  and  for  Gabnele,  it  was  generally  either 
too  cold,  or  too  dirty,  or  too  windy,  or  she  was  not  in  the 
humour  to  walk.  Eva,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  in  the 
humour,  and  Petrea  had  always  the  desire  to  speed  away.  It 
was  Henrik's  greatest  pleasure  to  give  one  of  his  sisters  his 
arm,  especially  when  they  were  well  and  handsomely  dressed. 
At  s^ven  o'clock  in  the  evening  all  the  members  of  the 
family  assembled  themselves  in  the  library,  where  the  tea«> 
table  was  prepared,  at  which  Louise  presided.  The  evenings 
uncommonly  cheerful,  particularly  when  the  &mily 
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irere  alone.  Between  tea  and  sapper  thej  either  talked,  or 
read  aloud,  or  had  music ;  after  supper  they  mostly  danced, 
and  then  Louise  exercised  herself  with  remarkable  grace. 
Sometimes  they  had  charades  or  social  games.  Henrik  and 
Petrea  had  always  some  new  flash  of  merriment  or  other. 
It  was  the  greatest  delight  of  the  Judge  to  see  all  his  children 
around  him,  especially  m  an  eyening,  and  to  see  them  happj 
too.  The  door  of  his  study,  which  adjoined  the  library, 
always  stood  open  in  an  eyening,  and,  whether  he  read  or 
wrote  there,  he  still  was  conscious  of  all  that  went  forward 
among  them.  Sometimes  he  would  come  out  and  take  part 
in  their  entertainment,  or  would  sit  on  the  ^en  80&  beside 
his  wife,  and  wateh  the  dance,  rejoicing  himself  oyer  his 
daughters,  and  sometimes  was  eyen  t^en  out  into  the  dance, 
yrhere  he  was  in  much  request. 

The  young  people  remarked,  that  whateyer  might  for  the 
time  occupy  Jacobi,  he  was  somewhat  absent  and  incompre- 
hensible ;  he  sighed  frequently,  and  seemed  rather  to  enjoy 
quiet  conyersation  with  the  ladies  thftn  charades  and  other 
amusements.  It  was  discoyered,  between  Henrik  and  Petrea, 
that  these  fits  of  absence,  and  these  sighs,  must  haye  an 
object ;  but  it  was  a  long  time,  that  is  to  say,  three  or  four 
days,  before  they  could  decide  who  it  really  was. 

**  It  cannot  be  our  mamma,'*  said  Petrea,  "  because  she  is 
married ;  and  besides  this,  she  is  so  much  older  than  any  of 
lis,  although  prettier  than  all  of  us  together ;  and  though 
Master  Jacobi  has  such  pleasure  in  talking  with  her,  and 
conducts  himself  towards  her  as  if  he  were  her  son,  still  it 
cannot  be  she.  Do  you  know,  Henrik,  I  fancy  Sara  is  the 
object — ^he  looks  at  her  so  much ;  or  perhaps  Eya,  for  he  is 
always  so  liyely  with  her ;  and  I  heard  him  say  yesterday  to 
Uncle  Munter,  that  she  was  so  uncommonly  charming.  But 
it  is  rather  improper  that  he  should  pass  *  our  eldest'  so !" 

Henrik  was  greatl;^  amused  by  Petrea's  difficulty  and  con* 
jectures,  for  he  had  his  own  peculiar  notions  about  the  object, 
and  by  degrees  Petrea  herself  began  te  haye  a  clearer  fore* 
knowledge,  and  to  think  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  true  ob« 
ject  might  be  no  other  than  "  our  eldest "  herself.  After 
this  insight  inte  things,  which  Petrea  was  not  slow  in  circu* 
lating  among  her  sisters,  Louise  was  called,  in  their  jocular 
pluraseology,  "the  object."     All  this  while,  howeyer,  "the 
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object*'  herself  appeared  to  pay  very  little  attention  to  the 
BpeculationB  which  had  thus  reference  to  herself.  Louise 
was  at  the  present  time  greatly  occupied  hy  setting  up  a 
piece  of  weaving,  and  had  in  consequence,  greatly  to  Hennk'a 
horror,  brought  again  into  use  the  dress  sumamed  "  water- 
gruel."  She  had  absolutely  a  sort  of  rage  to  wear  out  her  old 
clothes — and  as  it  happened,  moreover,  that  the  piece  of 
weaving  was  of  a  pattern  which  was  much  perplexed  and 
difficult  to  arrange,  she  assumed  almost  constantly  the 
**  cathedral  demeanour,"  which  occasioned  her  to  look  all  the 
less  attractive.  But  so  it  happened,  Jacobi  looked  a  great 
deal  at  Sara,  joked  with  Eva,  and  remained  sitting  beside 
Loyise,  as  if  he  found  by  her  side  only  true  happiness  and 
satisfaction. 

In  vain  did  Fetrea  draw  him  into  all  kind  of  controversial 
subjects,  in  order  to  make  him,  during  the  contest,  somewhat 
forgetful  of  "  the  object."  He  did  not  become  abstracted ; 
and  it  was  particularly  observable  that  the  Master  had  much 
less  desire  for  disputation  than  the  Candidiite  had  had ;  and 
when  Mrs.  G-unilla  took  the  field  against  him  more  than 
once  vdth  a  whole  host  of  monads  and  nomads,  he  only 
laughed.  Now,  indeed,  Jacobi  had  a  favourite  topic  of  con- 
versation, and  that  was  his  Excellency  0 .  The  distin- 
guished personal  qualities  of  his  Excellency,  his  noble  cha- 
racter, his  goodness,  his  spirit,  his  commanding  carriage,  his 
imposing  exterior,  could  not  be  sufficiently  celebrated  and 
exalted  by  Jacobi ;  nay,  even  his  broad  lion-like  forehead, 
his  strong  glance,  and  his  beautiful  patrician  hands,  were 
many  a  time  described. 

Jacobi  had  for  some  time  been  attached  to  his  Excellency 
as  his  secretary,  and  he  had  now  the  hope  of  his  assistance  in 
his  future  prospects.  In  the  mean  time  his  Excellency  had 
shown  him  the  greatest  kindness ;  had  given  him  many  op- 
portunities of  increasing  his  knowledge,  and  had  offered  to 
take  him  with  him  on  a  journey  to  foreign  countries ;  besides 
all  which,  he  had  himself  practised  him  in  Erench.    In  6ne 

word.  Excellency  0 was  the  most  excellent  excellency 

in  all  the  worlds  an  actual  excellentissimus.  Jacobi  was 
devoted  to  him  heart  and  soul,  was  rich  in  anecdotes  about 

Bxeellency  O ,  and  in  anecdotes  which  he  had  heard  of 

his  Excellency. 

Louise,  more  than  any  member  of  the  family,  had  the  ^rc 
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perty  of  being  a  good  listener,  and  therefore  slie  heard  moTB^ 

than  any  one  e^se  of  his  Excellency  O ,  but  yet  not 

alone  of  him ;  Jacobi  had  always  a  somethins;  to  relate  to 
her,  a  something  on  which  he  wanted  her  consideration,  and 
if  Louise  were  not  too  much  occupied  with  her  thoughts 
about  the  weaving,  he  was  always  quite  sure,  not  only  of  her 
sincere  sympathy,  but  of  her  most  deliberate  judgment,  as 
well  on  moral  questions  as  on  questions  of  economical  ar-^ 
rangement,  dress,  plans  for  the  future,  and  so  forth.  He 
himself  imparted  to  her  good  advice — which,  however,  was 
not  often  followed — ^for  playing  Postillion.  He  drew  patterns 
for  her  embroidery,  and  read  aloud  to  her  gladly,  and  that 
novels  in  preference  to  sermons. 

But  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  sit  in  peace  by  her  side,^ 
for  very  soon  the  seat  on  the  other  side  of  her  was  occupied 
by  a  person  whom  we  will  call  "the  Landed-proprietor," 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  most  eminent  distinction  being 
the  possession  of  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

The  Landed-proprietor  appeared  to  the  Candidate — we 
will  for  the  future  adhere  to  this  our  old  appellation,  for,  in 
a  certain  sense,  in  this  world,  all  men  are  Candidates^^uit^ 
disposed  to  make  a  quarrel  about  the  place  he  was  inclined 
to  take. 

Beside  his  large  estate,  the  Landed-proprietor  was  pos* 
sessed  of  a  large  portly  body,  round  cheeks,  plump  from 
excess  of  health,  a  pair  of  large  grey  eyes  remarkable  fop 
their  unmeaning  expression,  a  little  ruddy  mouth,  which 
preferred  eating  rather  than  speaking,  which  laughed  without 
meaning,  and  which  now  directed  to  Cousin  Louise — he  con- 
sidered himself  related  to  her  father — sundry  speeches  which 
we  will  string  together  in  our  next  chapter. 

CHAPTEE  IV. 

STBANGE   QUESTIONS. 

''Cousnr  Louise,  are  you  fond  of  fish?  for  example, 
bream?"  asked  the  Landed-proprietor  one  evening  aa  he 
seated  himself  beside  Louise,  who  was  industriously  working 
a  landscape  in  her  embroidery-frame. 

"Oh,  yes!  bream  is  good  fish,"  repli^d  she,  very  phleg- 
matically,  and  without  looking  up  from  her  work 
'    **  Oh^  with  red-wine  sauce,"  said  the  Landed-proprietor, 
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,  delicate!  Z  haTe  magnificent  fishing;  on  mj  Miate  at 
OestanTik.     Big  fellows  ot  bream !     I  catch  them  myself.*' 

*'  Who  is  that  great  fish  there?"  asked  Jacobi  from  Henrik, 
with  an  impatient  sneer, ''  and  what  matters  it  to  him  whether 
your  sister  Louise  likes  bream  or  not  ?" 

^'Because  in  that  case  she  might  like  him,  mam  eker^^ 
replied  Henrik ;  "  a  most  respectable  and  substantial  fellow 
is  my  Cousin  Thure  of  Oestanyik.  I  advise  you  to  cultirato 
his  acquaintance.  Well,  now,  Gkibriele  dear,  what  wants 
your  mghness? — Yes,  what  is  it? — I  shall  lose  my  head 
about  the  riddle. — Mamma  dear,  oome  and  help  your  stupid 
son!" 

^  No,  no,  mamma  knows  it  already  i  Mamma  must  not 
tell,"  exclaimed  G^briele,  terrified. 

'*  What  king  do  you  set  up  aboTe  all  other  kin^  Master 
Jacobi  ?"  for  the  second  time  aeked  Petrea,  who  this  evening 
liad  a  sort  of  question  mania. 

"Charles  the  Thirteenth,"  replied  he,  and  listened  to 
JLouise's  answer  to  the  Landed-proprietor. 

"  Cousin  Louise,  are  you  fond  of  birds?"  asked  the  Landed- 
proprietor. 

"  Oh,  yes,  particularly  of  fieldfares,"  answered  Louise. 

"  Nay,  that's  capital !"  said  the  Landed-proprietor.  "  There 
jire  innumerable  fieldfares  on  my  estate  of  Oestanvik.  I 
often  go  out  myself  with  my  gun  and  shoot  them  for  my 
dinner;  piff-paff !  with  two  shots  I  have  killed  a  whole  dishful!" 

"  Don't  you  imagine.  Master  Jacobi,  that  the  people  before 
the  Flood  were  much  wickeder  than  those  of  our  time  ?" 
asked  Petrea,  who  wished  to  occupy  the  Candidate,  nothing 
deterred  by  his  evident  abstraction,  and  whom  nobody  had 
asked  if  she  liked  fieldfares. 

"  Oh,  much — much  better,"  answered  Jacobi. 

"  Cousin  Louise,  are  you  fond  of  roast  hare  ?"  asked  the 
Landed-proprietor. 

"  Master  Jacobi,  are  you  fond  of  roast  hare  ?"  whispered 
Petrea,  waggishly,  to  the  Candidate. 

"  Bravo,  Petrea !"  whispered  her  brother  to  her. 

"  Cousin  Louise,  are  you  fond  of  cold  meat  ?"  asked  thg 
Landed-proprietor,  as  he  handed  Louise  to  the  supper-table. 

"  Should  you  like  to  be  a  landed-proprietor  ?"  whispered 
Henrik  to  her  as  she  left  it« 
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Louise  answered  exactly  as  a  cathedra}  would  liar^ 
an&wered — ^looked  Tery  solemn,  and  was  silent. 
/  Petrea,  like  something  let  quite  loose,  after  supper  vrould 
Hot  let  anybody  remain  quiet  who  by  any  possibility  could  be 
made  to  answer  her.  •  "  Is  reason  sufficient  for  mankind  ?" 
asked  she.  "  What  is  the  foundation  of  morals  ?  What  is 
the  proper  meaning  of  reyelation  ?  Why  is  the  nation  always 
So  badly  off  ?     Why  must  there  be  rich  and  poor  ?"  etc.,  etc 

"Dear  Petrea,"  said  Louise,  "what  can  be  the  use  of 
raking  such  questions  ?" 

It  was  an  eyening  for  questions ;  there  was  not  even  an 
eud  to  them  when  people  separated  for  the  night. 

"  Do  you  not  think,'*  asked  the  Judge  from  his  wife  wBen 
they  were  alone  together,  "  that  our  little  Petrea  begins  to  be 
quite  disagreeable  with  her  perpetual  questions  and  disputa- 
tions ?  She  leaves  nobody  at  peace,  and  is  at  times  in  a  sort 
of  unceasing  disquiet.  She  will,  some  time  or  other,  make 
•herself  quite  ridiculous  if  she  goes  on  so." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Elise,  "  if  she  goes  on  so ;  but  I  think  she 
will  not.  I  have  observed  Petrea  narrowly  for  some  time, 
and  do  you  know  I  fancy  there  is  something  out  of  the 
common  way  in  that  young  girl." 

'  "  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  "  in  the  common  way  she  certainly  is 
not ;  the  merriment  and  the  everlasting  joviality  which  she 
occasions,  and  the  comical  devices  that  she  has " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  mother,  "do  they  not  indicate  ^ 
decided  turn  for  art  ?  And  then  she  has  a  remarkable  thirst 
Tor  knowledge.  Every  morning  she  is  up  between  three  and 
four,  in  order  to  read  or  write,  or  to  work  at  her  Creation. 
It  is,  in  fact,  quite  uncommon ;  and  may  not  this  unrest,  this 
zeal  to  question  and  dispute,  arise  from  a  sort  of  inteU 
lectual  hunger?  Ah!  from  such  hunger,  which  manj'  a 
woman  for  want  of  fitting  aliment  suffers  through  the  whole 
of  her  life !  Prom  such  an  emptiness  of  the  soul  proceed 
unrest,  discontentedness,  nay,  innumerable  faults !" 

"  I  believe  jrou  are  right,  Elise,"  said  her  husband ;  "  and 
no  condition  m  life  is  more  melancholy,  particularly  in  ad- 
vanced years.  But  this  shall  not  be  the  lot  of  my  Petrea— r 
that  we  will  prevent.  What  do  you  think  now  would  be 
good  for  heri'*'        . 

**  I  fency,"  said  Elise,  "  that  a  course  of  serious  and  welK 
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ffiiected  sfody  ^otild  assist  in  regulating  her  mind.  She  is 
too  much  left  to  herself^  with  her  msarranged  hent — ^with  her 
enthusiasm  and  her  attempts.  I  myself  have  too  little  know 
ledge  to  instruct  her,  you  haye  too  little  time,  and  there  is  no 
one  here  who  would  undertake  the  guidance  of  her  joung 
unsettled  mind.  I  am  sometimes  extremely  griered  ahout  her ; 
for  her  sisters  do  not  understand  the  workings  of  her  mind, 
which  I  must  confess  sometimes  give  me  pain.  I  wish  I  were 
hotter  able  to  help  her.  Petrea  requires  a  ground  on  which 
to  take  her  stand — as  yet  she  has  none ;  her  thoughts  require 
some  firm  holding;-place ;  from  the  want  of  this  comes  her 
unrest.  She  is  iSie  a  flower  without  roots,  which  is  driven 
ahout  by  wind  and  wave." 

''  She  shall  be  firmly  rooted ;  she  shall  find  firm  ground  to 
stand  upon,  if  such  is  to  be  found  in  the  world !"  said  the 
Judge,  with  a  grave  yet  beaming  eye,  and  striking  his  hand 
at  the  same  time  with  such  violence  on  a  volume  of  WesV 
Gotha  law,  that  it  fell  to  the  ground.  "  "We  will  think  about 
it,"  continued  he ;  "  Petrea  is  yet  too  voung  for  one  to  say 
with  certainty  what  is  her  decided  bent ;  but  we  will  strengtheu 
her  powers !  she  shall  no  longer  know  hunc^er  of  any  kind,  so 
long  as  I  live  and  can  get  my  own  bread.    You  know  my 

friend,  the  excellent  Bishop  B .    Perhaps  we  can  at  first 

confide  Petrea  to  his  guidance.    After  a  few  years  we  shall 

see as  yet  she  is  only  a  child.    But  don't  you  think  we 

mi^ht  speak  with  Jacobi,  whether  he  could  not  read  with  her 
and  talk  with  her — apropos !  how  is  it  with  Jacobi  ?  I  fancy 
he  begins  to  think  abDut  Louise." 

^^  Tes,  yes,  you  are  not  wrong,"  said  Mise ;  '^  and  our  Cousin 
Thure  of  Oestanvik — ^have  you  remarked  nothing  there  ?" 

"  Tes,I  did  remark  something,"  replied  he.  '*  The  thousandl 
What  stupid  questions  were  those  that  he  put  to  her !  '  Does 
Cousin  like  this  ?'  or, '  Does  Cousin  like  that  P'  But  I  don't 
like  that !  not  I !  Louise  is  not  yet  grown  up,  and  already 
shall  people  come  and  ask  her,  does  Cousin  like  P  Nay,  per- 
il^, after  all  it  means  nothing ;  that  would  please  me  best. 
liVnat  a  pity  it  is,  however,  that  our  Cousin  Thure  is  not  morq 
of  a  man  I    A  most  beautifrd  estate  he  has,  and  so  near  us." 

"  Tea,  a  pity»*'  said  EUse ;  "  because  such  as  he  is  now, 
Jam  quite  convinced  Louise  would  find  it  impossible  to  en« 
dure  lum." 
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*^  You  do  not  think  she  would  like  Jacobif  *'  asked  tl^  &tlier. 

**  To  tell  the  truth,"  returned  she,"  I  think  it  probable  she 
might." 

"  Nay,"  said  he,  "  that  would  be  very  unpleasMit,  and 
very  imprudent :  I  am  very  fond  of  Jacobi,  but  he  has  no* 
thing,  mid  he  is  nothing." 

"  But,  my  love,"  reasoned  his  wife,  "  he  may  become  some- 
thing, and  he  may  get  something.  I  confess,  dear  Ernst,  that 
he  would  suit  Louise  better  for  a  husband  than  almost  any 
one  else,  and  I  would  willingly  call  him  son." 

"  Would  you,  Elise !"  exclaimed  the  Judge,  "  then  I  sup- 
pose I  must  prepare  myself  to  do  the  same.  Tou  have  had 
most  trouble,  most  labour,  with  the  children,  and  you  have> 
therefore,  most  to  say  in  their  affairs." 

"  Tou  are  so  good,  Ernst,"  said  Elise. 

"  Say  reasonable — nothing  more  than  reasonable,"  said  he ; 
**  beyond  this  I  have  the  belief  that  our  thoughts  and  on* 
inclinations  do  not  differ  much.  I  confess  that  I  consider 
Louise  as  a  great  treasure,  and  I  know  nobody  whom,  of  my 
own  will,  I  would  confer  her  upon ;  still,  if  Jacobi  obtains  her 
affections,  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  oppose  a  union  be- 
tween them,  although,  on  account  of  his  uncertain  prospects, 
it  would  ms^e  ine  anxious.  I  am  much  attached  to  Jacobi, 
and  on  Kenrik's  account  we  have  much  to  thank  him  few:. 
His  excellent  heart,  his  honesty,  his  good  qualities,  will  make 
him  as  good  a  citizen  as  husband  and  father,  and  he  belongs 
at  the  same  time  to  that  class  of  persons  with  whom  it  is  most 
pleasant  to  have  daily  intercourse.  But,  G-od  forbid !  I  am 
talking  just  as  if  I  wished  the  union,  and  I  am  a  long  way 
from  that  yet.  I  would  much  rather  keep  my  daughters 
with  me  as  long  as  they  could  feel  themselves  happy 
with  me;  but  when  girls  grow  up,  one  cannot  reckon  on 
peace.  I  wish  all  wooers  and  question-askers  at  Jericho ! 
T^ow,  we  could  live  here  as  in  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  since 
we  have  got  all  into  such  nice  order — some  little  improve- 
ments, it  is  true,  I  could  yet  make,  though  things  are  well 
enough,  if  we  could  be  at  peace.  I  have  been  thinking  that 
we  could  so  easily  make  a  wardrobe.    See  on  this  side,  in  the 

wall ;  don't  you  think  that  if  we  here  opened HeaveiiBl 

are  you  abready  asleep,  my  dear  ?" 
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AK  IKTITATIOK. 

About  this  time  the  sisters  of  the  house  legan  to  dream 
a  great;  deal  about  coiiflaG;rations,  and  there  was  no  end  of 
the  meanings  of  dreams,  hints,  little  jokes,  and  communica* 
tions  among  the  sisters,  none  of  whom  dreamt  more  animated 
or  more  8^;mficant  dreams  than  Petrea.  G^briele,  who,  in 
lier  imiocence,  did  not  dream  at  all,  wondered  what  all  this 
eitraordinarj  talk  about  conflagration  meant ;  but  she  could 
not  learn  much,  for  as  often  as  she  desired  to  have  her  part 
in  the  mysteries,  it  was  said,  **  Gk>  out  for  a  little  while^ 
Gabriele  dear." 

One  eyening  Sara,  Louise,  Eva,  and  Petrea  were  sitting 
together  at  a  little  table,  where  they  were  deep  in  the  dia- 
CQssion  of  somethine;  which  seemed  to  possess  extraordinary 
interest  for  them,  when  Gabriele  came  and  asked  just  for  a 
little  place  at  the  table  for  herself  and  her  books ;  but  it  waa 
impossible,  there  was  no  room  for  the  little  one.  Almost  at 
liie  same  moment  Jacobi  and  Henrik  came  up ;  they  too 
sought  for  room  at  the  circle  of  young  ladies,  and  now  see ! 
there  was  excellent  room  for  them  both,  whereupon  Ghibrieb 
stuck  her  little  head  between  Louise  and  Petrea,  and  prayed 
her  sisters  to  solve  the  following  riddle : 

"  What  is  that  at  which  six  places  may  be  found,  but  nol 


The  sisters  laughed ;  Louise  kissed  the  little  refined 
moralist;  and  Petrea  left  the  table,  the  gentlemen,  and  a 
political  discussion  which  she  had  begun  with  Henrik,  in 
order  to  sit  on  one  side  and  relate  to  Gabriele  the  Travels 
of  Thiodolf,  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  of  our 
little  lady. 

"Apropos  !'•  cried  Henrik,  "will  there  not  be  a  wedding 
celebrated  the  day  after  to-morrow,  to  which  we  ought 
naturally  to  be  invited. — ^N.B.  According  to  my  reckoning, 
Aunt  iEivelina  has  far  less  genius  than  I  gave  her  credit  for, 

"Aunt  Evelina  stands  here  now  ready,  if  possible,  to 
vindicate  her  genius,"  said  a  friendly  voice,  and  to  the  amace- 
rnent  of  all  Aunt  Evelina  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

After  the  first  salutations  and  questions,  Evcdina  presented 
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an  inyitation,  not  as  Heurik  expected  for  the  marriage^  but 
for  the  entertainment  iiflter  the  marriage.* 

Laura's  marriage  with  Major  G,  was  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  quietest  manner,  at  her  adopted  mother's  house,  and  only 
in  the  presence  of  a  few  relations.  But  the  mother  of  tha 
bridegroom,  one  of  those  joyous  persons  who  in  a  remarkable 
manner  lightens  the  world  of  its  cares — and  for  which  the 
world  tha^s  them  so  little — one  of  those  who,  if  possible, 
would  entertain  and  m^e  glad  all  mankind,  and  whom  man- 
kind on  that  account  very  willingly  slanders; — she,  the 
stout  and  cordial  widow  of  a  Councfllor  of  War,  was  deter- 
mined to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  her  only  and  beloved 
"son  in  a  festive  and  cheerful  manner,  and  to  make  the  whole 
country  partakers  of  the  jojr  which  she  herself  felt. 

The  great  m,arriage-festival  was  to  last  eight  days,  and 
already  the  great  doors  of  Axelholm  were  standing  wide  open 
to  receive  a  considerable  party  of  the  notables  of  the  place* 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  to  invite  their  respective 
Mends  and  acquaintances,  and  commissioned  now  bj  the 
bride  and  her  future  mother-in-law,  Evelina  brought  a  written 
invitation  from  her ;  she  came  now  to  beseech  the  family — the 
whole  family,  Jacobi  included,  to  honour  the  festivity  with 
their  presence;  above  all  things,  desiring  that  <dl  the  daughters 
might  come — every  one  of  them  was  wanted  for  one  thing 
or  another.  They  reckoned  on  Petrea,  she  said,  who  had  a 
Igreat  turn  for  theatricals,  to  take  a  character  in  a  play  which 
was  to  be  acted ;  and  the  others  were  wanted  for  dancing 
and  for  tableaux  vivants.  Q-abriele  must  allow  herself  to  be 
inade  an  angel  of — and  naturally  they  hoped,  that  out  of  all 
this  the  young  people  would  find  amusement. 
'  They  wished  and  prayed  that  the  whole  family  would 
(establish  themselves  at  Axelholm,  where  everything  was  pre- 
pared for  them  during  the  whole  time  of  the  festival,  and,  if 
possible,  longer,  which  would  contribute  so  much  to  their 
friends'  satisfaction  there. 

Pitt,  Fox,  Thiers,  Lafitte,  Platen,  Anckarsvard,  nay,  one 
may  even  assert  that  all  the  orators  in  the  world  never  made 

*  HemkommeoL  literally,  coming-home-ale.  The  names  of  many  of  the  do- 
mestic festivities  or  Sweden  remind  ns  very  mnch  of  those  of  onr  own  old  festivities, 
as  cbnrch-ales,  christening-ales,  etc. :  thus,  bamsol,  the  christening-f^t ;  graiol, 
l^orial-least;  aifol,  the  fout  given  by  the  heir  on  descent  of  property,  etc — ^M«  H. 
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apeeche*  -which  were  considered  more  beautilul  by  their 
hearers,  nor  which  were  receiyed  with  wanner  or  more  uni- 
Yersal  enthusiasm  than  this  little  oration  of  Aunt  Evelina. 
Henrik  threw  himself  on  his  knee  before  the  excellent,  elo- 
quent  Aunt;  Eva  clapped  her  hands,  and  embraced  her;  Petrea 
cried  aloud  in  a  fit  of  rapture,  and  in  leaping  up  threw  down 
a  work-table  on  Louise ;  Jacobi  made  an  entrechat,  freed  Louise 
firom  the  work-table,  and  engaged  her  for  the  first  anglaUe  of 
the  first  balL 

The  Judge,  glad  from  his  heart  that  his  children  should 
have  so  much  enjoyment,  was  obliged,  for  his  part,  to  give  up 
the  joyful  festivity.  Business !  Judge  Frank  had  seldom 
time  for  anything  but  business !  yet  he  would  manage  it  so 
that  at  least  he  would  take  them  there,  and  on  the  foQowing 
day  he  would  return.  Elise  sent  back  her  compliments,  but 
could  not  take  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three,  of  her 
daughters  with  her*;  Evelina,  however,  overruled  this,  as  did 
also  her  husband,  who  insisted  that  they  all  should  go. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  they  may  never  have  such  another 
opportunity  to  enjoy  themselves. 

Seldom,  indeed,  does  it  happen  that  people  beg  and  pray 
and  counsel  a  mother  to  take  ail  her  six  daughters  with  her. 
Long  may  such  counsellors  hve !  But  then  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  daughters  of  the  Pranks  were  univer* 
sally  beloved  on  account  of  their  kind,  agreeable  manners^ 
and  their  many  good  qualities. 

Elise  must  promise  to  take  them  all  with  her — SarSi 

Louise,  Eva,  Leon no !    It  is  true  Leonore  could  not 

go  with  her ;  the  poor  Leonore  must  remain  at  home,  on  ac- 
count of  indisposition;  and  very  soon,  therefore,  Eva  and 
Petrea  emulated  each  other  as  to  which  should  remain  with 
her.  Leonore  declared  coldly  and  peevishly  that  nobody 
should  stay  at  home  on  her  account ;  she  needed  nobody ; 
she  would  much  rather  be  alone ;  the  sisters  might  all  go, 
without  hesitation ;  there  was  no  fear  of  her  not  living 
tJirough  it!  Poor  Leonore  had  become  changed  by  her 
sickness  and  her  sedentary  life ; — ^her  better  self  had  become 
hidden  under  a  cloud  of  vexation  and  ill-humour,  which 
chilled  the  kindliness  and  friendliness  that  people  otherwise 
would  have  shown  to  her. 

Jn  the  mean  time  there  was  a  stir  among  the  young  people 
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of  the  family ;  for  much  had  to  be  bought,  much  to  be  made, 
and  much  to  be  put  in  order,  that  thej  might  be  able  to  make 
an  honourable  appearnnce  at  the  marriage  festival.  What 
a  review  was  there  then  of  dresses,  flowers,  ribbons,  gloves, 
etc. !  what  counsel-takings  and  projects  regarding  the  new 
purchases !  what  calculations,  so  that  the  present  of  moneV 
which  the  good  father  had,  all  unsolicited,  made  to  each 
daughter  might  not  be  exceeded.  Louise  was  invaluable  to 
everybody ;  she  had  counsel  and  contrivance  for  eveiybody ; 
besides  all  this,  she  was  unwearied  in  shopping,  and  never 
disheartened  in  buying.  She  made  very  few  compliments — 
would  let  them  in  a  shop  open  all  they  had,  if  she  wanted 
only  an  ell  of  cloth ;  and  would  go  to  twelve  places  in  order 
to  get  a  piece  of  ribbon  cheaper  or  of  better  quality — she 
paid  great  regard  to  quality.  According  to  her  own  opinion, 
as  well  as  that  of  her  family,  she  was  an  excellent  hand  at 
getting  good  bargains ;  that  is,  for  obtaining  good  wares  at 
unheard-of  low  prices.  With  all  this  our  Louise  was  held  in 
great  consideration  in  all  the  shops  of  the  cil^,  and  was 
served  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  respect ;  whust,  on  the 
contrary,  Petrea,  who  never  bargained  about  anything,  and 
always  took  that  which  was  first  offered  to  her,  at  all  events 
when  she  was  alone,  was  not  esteemed  in  the  least,  and 
always  obtained  bad,  and  at  the  same  time  dear  goods.  True 
it  is  that  Petrea  went  a-shopping  as  little  as  possible ;  whilst 
Louise,  on  the  contrarjr,  who  took  the  difficult  part  of  com- 
missioner for  all  her  fnends  and  acquaintance,  was  about  as 
much  at  home  in  a  shop  as  in  her  own  wardrobe. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  that  Sara,  Louise,  and  Eva 
should  all  wear  the  same  dress  on  the  evening  of  the  great 
ball  at  Axelholm,  which  would  be  given  on  the  day  they 
arrived  there ;  namely,  that  they  should  wear  white  muslin 
dresses,  with  pale  pink  sashes,  and  roses  in  their  hair. 
Petrea  was  enraptured  by  this  project,  and  did  not  doubt 
but  that  her  sisters  woiud  be  umversally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  "  the  three  Q-races."  Por  her  own  part,  she 
would  willingly  have  been  called  Venus,  but,  alas !  that  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  She  studied  her  face  in  all  the  glasses 
in  the  house—"  It  is  not  so  very  bad-looking,"  thought  she, 
**  if  the  nose  were  only  d'fferent."  Petrea  was  to  appear  at 
tKe  ball  in  sky-blue ;  and  "  the  little  lady  *  was  quite  enrap' 
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lureu  by  the  rose-coloured  gaiize  dress  which  hei  mother 
was  making  for  her. 
The  toilet  occupied  every  one,  body  and  souL 

CHAPTER  n. 
coNnrsiow. 

A  mrE  mizzling  rain  fell  without ;  and  Jacobi,  with  secret 
horror,  beheld  Louise  equipped  in  the  "  court-preacher,'* 
which  became  her  so  ill,  ready  to  go  out  with  Eva,  under 
shelter  of  the  "  family-roof,"  in  order  to  make  good  bargains. 
In  the  mean  time  Sara  took  her  music  lesson  with  Schwartz, 
but  had  promised  Petrea  to  go  out  with  her  in  the  afternoon, 
in  order  to  make  good  bargains  likewise. 
•  "Henrik!"  said  Jacobi  to  his  young  friend,  "I  fancy 
that  we  too  are  going  out  on  a  *  good  bargain '  expedition. 
I  want  a  pair  of  gloves,  and " 

"And  perhaps  we  shall  meet  the  sisters  in  the  shop," 
said  Henrik,  waggishly. 

'  "  Quite  right,"  returned  Jacobi,  smiling ;  "  but,  Henrik, 
cannot  you  tell  your  sister  Louise  that  she  should  not  wear 
that  horrible  Black  cloak?  I  declare  she  does  not  look 
as — —indeed  she  does  not  look  well  in  it." 

"  Don't  you  think  that  I  have  told  her  so  already  ?"  re- 
plied Henrik.  "  I  have  preached  so  long  against  the  'court- 
preacher,'  that  he  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  banished  from 
respectable  society ;  but  it  is  all  to  no  purpose.  He  has 
worked  himself  so  completely  into  the  good  graces  of  our 
gracious  eldest,  that  depend  upon  it,  my  brother,  we  must 
endure  him  all  our  lives  long.  And  what  think  you  ?  I 
almost  fancy  our  Cousin  of  Oestanvik  likes  him  !" 

"  Nay,"  said  Jacobi,  "  one  can  very  well  see  that  that 
creature  has  a  wretched  ta.ste — a  true  Hottentot  taste  !" 

"  And  is  that  the  reason,"  remarked  Henrik,  "  that  he 
likes  Louise  ?" 

"  Hum  1"  said  Jacobi. 

At  dinner-time  the  bargaining  young  ladies  came  back, 
attended  by  the  bargaining  gentlemen,  who  had,  after  all, 
gone  about  peacefully  with  the  "  court-preacher."  Louise  was 
quite  AH  of  glory  ;  never  in  her  whole  life  before  had  she 
made  more  lucky  bargains. 

Ii 
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**  Look,  aiaters,"  said  she,  "  this  muslin  for  a  crown-banco* 
the  ell!  Is  it  not  a  charming  colour?.  I  have  saved  in  it 
alone  twelve  shiUings.f  And  see  these  ribbons  which  I  have 
got  for  four-and-twenty  shillings  the  eU — ^thirty  were  asked. 
Are  they  not  beautiful  ? — will  they  npt  look  magnificently  f 
— ^is  it  not  a  real  discovery  ? — did  you  ever  hear  of  anything 
like  it  ?  Sara,  if  you  will  go  to  the  same  shop  as  I  clo,  you 
will  get  all  at  the  same  price.  I  have  made  that  agreement 
for  you  at  three  places :  at  Bergvall's,  and  at  Strom's,  and 
Madame  Florea's  for  the  flowers." 

Sara  thanked  her,  but  said  she  had  altered  her  plans ;  she 
did  not  intend  to  have  the  same  dress  as  Louise  and  Eva, 
but  another,  which  pleased  her  better. 

The  sisters  were  astonished,  and  rather  vexed ;  Louise 
quite  offended.  Had  they  not  already  agreed  about  itP 
What  was  to  become  cf  the  Three  Graces  ? 

Sara  answered,  that  the  third  G-race  might  be  whoever  she 
would,  but  for  her  part  she  should  not  have  that  honour. 

The  sisters  thought  her  very  ungracious. 

Eva  ran  up  to  Leonore  in  order  to  show  her  her  pur- 
chases. 

"Look  at  this  rose,  Leonore,"  said  she,  "is  it  not  very 
pretty  ?  juat  as  if  it  were  natural!    And  these  ribbons !" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Leonore,  with  a  depressed  voice,  regard- 
ing these  ornaments  with  a  gloomy  look ;  fuid  then  pushing 
them  from  her  so  hastily  that  they  fell  on  the  floor,  burst 
into  tears.  Eva  was  quite  concerued ;  a  book  had  fallen  on 
her  beautiful  rose  and  had  crushed  it.  For  one  moment  Eva 
shed  tears  over  her  flower,  the  next  over  her  sister. 

"Why  have  you  done  so,  Leonore?"  said  she;  "you 
mu^  be  very  ill,  or  are  you  displeased  with  me  ?" 

"No,  no!"  said  poor  Leonore;  "forgive  me,  and  leave 
me." 

"Why?"  asked  Eva.  "Ah,  do  not  weep — do  not  dis- 
tress your&elf.     It  was  quite  thoughtless  of  me  to  come  here 

and But  I  will  bid  farewell  to  all  the  magnificence ; 

I  will  not  go  to  the  ball ;  I  will  stop  at  home  with  you,  only 
tell  me  that  you  love  me,  and  that  you  would  like  me  to  do 
80.     Just  say  so — say  so !" 

*  Crown-banco,  equal  to  one  shiUing  and  sixpeRce  English  rnmcj. 
t  A  shilliog  Swedish  is  equal  to  about  one  farthing  EngUah* 
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*  No,  no  !'•  said  Leonoro,  passionately,  and  turning  away 
fifom  the  affectionate  comforter ;  "  I  do  net  like  it !  Tou 
teaze  me,  all  of  you,  with  this  talk  of  stopping  at  home  on 
my  account.  .  I  know  very  well  that  I  am  not  such  as  any 
one  would  wish  to  please— I  am  neither  merry  nor  good. 
Gk),  Eva,  to  those  who  are  merry,  and  follow  them.  Leave 
me,  leave  me  in  peace,  that  is  all  that  I  desire.*' 

Eva  retired  weeding,  and  with  the  crushed  rose  in  her  hand« 

In  the  afternoon,  when  Petrea  was  ready  to  go  out  on  the 
promised  expedition,  she  found  Sara  also  was  in  an  ill- 
numour.  She  would  ffo,  but  only  on  Petrea*s  account ;  she 
had  no  intention  of  buying  anything;  she  had  not  money 
enough  wherewith  to  make  purchases ;  she  would  not  go  to 
the  festival ;  she  could  not  nave  any  pleasure  if  she  did ; 
nothing  in  the  world  gave  one  any  pleasure  when  one  had 
not  things  exactly  to  one's  own  wishes. 

Petrea  was  quite  confoimded  by  this  sudden  change,  and 
sought  in  all  possible  ways  to  discover  the  cause  of  it. 

"  But  why,''  asked  she,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  will  you 
not  go  with  us  ?" 

**  Because  I  will  not  go,"  answered  Sara,  "  if  I  cannot  go 
with  honour,  and  in  my  own  way !  I  will  not  be  mixed  up 
in  a  mass  of  every-day  mediocre  people !  It  is  in  my  power 
to  become  distinguished  and  uncommon.  That  is  now,  for 
once,  my  humour.  I  will  not  live  to  be  trammelled.  I  would 
rather  not  live  at  all !" 

•*  Ah !"  exclaimed  Petrea,  who  now  comprehended  what 
was  working  in  Sara,  whilst  her  eyes  flashed  with  sudden 
joy — '*  ah,  is  it  nothing  more  than  that  ?  Dear  Sara,  take 
all  that  I  possess ;  take  it,  I  beseech  you !  Do  you  not  be- 
r.eve  that  it  gives  me  a  thousand  times  the  pleasure  if  I  see 
]^ou  happy  and  beautiful,  than  if  I  possessed  the  most  glo- 
rious things  in  the  world  P  Take  it,  best,  dearest  Sara !  I 
pray  you,  on  my  knees,  to  take  it,  and  then  if  there  be 
enough  you  can  buy  what  you  like  and  go  with  us — else  the 
whole  splendour  will  be  good  for  nothing !" 

"  Ah,  Petrea,  and  you  ?"  asked  Sara. 

"  Ah,"  said  Petrea,  "  I'll  just  tobish  up  my  gause  dress, 
and  keep  a  little  money  for  some  ribbon,  and  then  all  is 
done ;  and  as  for  th^  rent,  it  does  not  matter  how  I  look. 
]^  only  contents  Sara,  and  do  as  I  bid  you." 
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"  But  ought  I  ?  Can  I  ?'*  asked  Sara.  "  Ah,  no,  Petrea, 
I  could  not  do  it !  Tour  little  all !  And  then  it  would  not 
be  sufficient." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Petrea,  "  make  it  sufficient.  We  can  go 
to  Louise's  shops,  and  one  gets  everything  so  cheap  there. 
T  shall  never  be  happy  again  if  you  do  not  do  as  I  pray  you. 
See  now,  you  are  my  good,  dear  Sara !  Thank  you,  thank 
you  !  Ah,  now  am  1  so  light  at  heart !  Now  I  need  not 
trouble  myself  about  the  blessed  toilet.  And  that  is  a  great 
gain  for  me !" 

The  bird  that  sits  on  the  swinging  bough  is  not  lighter  of 
mood  than  Petrea  was  as  she  went  out  with  Sara,  who  was 
far  less  cheerful,  but  who  still  had  never  been  more  friendly 
towards  Petrea. 

It  went  thus  with  Petrea's  ptirehase  of  ribbon : — In  pass- 
ing a  gingerbread-booth  she  saw  a  little  chimney-sweeper, 
who  was  casting  the  most  loving  glances  on  some  purple-red 
apples,  and  Petrea,  with  the  money  in  her  hand,  could  not 
yesist  the  desire  of  making  him  a  present  of  them,  and  felt 
more  than  rewarded  as  she  saw  the  boy's  white  teeth  shining 
forth  from  their  black  neighbourhood,  first  in  smiles  at  her, 
and  then  as  they  attacked  the  juicy  fruit.  Her  own  mouth 
watered  at  it,  and  as  she  now  cast  ner  eyes  round  the  booth, 
and  saw  such  beautiful  bergamotte-pears — the  favourite  fruit 
of  her  mother — and  such  magnificent  oranges,  that  would 
please  Leonore  so  much ! — the  result  was,  that  Petrea' 8 
reticule  was  filled  with  fruit,  and  the  ribbon — for  that  there 
was  not  now  money  enough. 

"  But,"  consoled  herself  Petrea,  "  Louise  has  such  a  deal 
of  old  ribbon — she  can  very  well  lend  me  some."  Petrea 
thought  like  all  bad  managers. 

When  Sara  and  Petrea  returned  from  the  shopping  expe- 
dition, Louise  saw  directly  that  the  things  which  Sara  had 
bought  must  far  have  exceeded  her  means ;  and  besides  this, 
Louise  justly  thought  that  they  were  unseemly  for  a  young 
girl  of  her  station.  She  saw  without  saying  one  word  the 
white  silk ;  the  blue  gauze  for  the  tunic ;  the  beautiful  white 
and  yellow  asters  for  the  hair,  and  the  other  ornaments  which 
Sara,  not  without  vanity,  displayed. 

.  "  And  what  have  you  bought,  Petrea  ?"  now  asked  Louise ; 
"let  us  see  your  bargains.'* 
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Petrea  replied,  with  a  blush,  that  ahe — ^had  bought  nothing 
yet. 

Not  long  afterwards  Petrea  came  to  Louise,  and  besought 
her,  with  a  certain  bashfulness,  to  lend  her  some  ribbon. 

"  GK)od  Petrea,"  said  Louise,  displeased,  "  I  want  my  rib^ 
bons  myself^  and  you  have  had  money  just  as  well  as  I  or  any 
of  the  others,  to  buy  what  you  may  want." 

Petrea  was  silent,  and  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

•'  I  did  not  think,  Louise,"  said  Sara,  hotly,  "  that  yo, 
would  have  been  so  covetous  as  to  refuse  Petrea  some  old 
ribbons  which  you  are  certain  not  to  want  yourself." 

"  And  I,  Sara,"  returned  Louise  in  the  same  tone,  "  I  could 
not  have  believed  that  you  would  have  so  abused  Petrea's 
good-nature  and  weakness  towards  you  as  to  take  from  her 
her  little  share,  just  to  indulge  your  own  vanity !  It  appears 
to  me  especially  blameworthy,  as  it  has  led  to  expenses  which 
far  exceed  the  means  of  our  parents." 

"  Sara  did  not  desire  anything  from  me,"  said  Petrea,  with 
warmth ;  "  I  insisted  upon  it ;  I  compelled  her." 

"And  above  all,  Sara,"  continued  Louise,  with  stem 
seriousness,  "  I  must  teU  you  that  the  dress  you  have  chosen 
appears  to  me  neither  modest  nor  becoming.  I  am  quite 
persuaded  that  Schwartz  has  induced  you  to  deviate  from  our 
first  project ;  and  I  must  tell  you,  dear  Sara,  that  were  I  in 
your  place  I  would  not  allow  such  a  person  to  have  such  an 
influence  with  me ;  nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which 
your  behaviour  to  him  has  not  appeared  to  me  what  it  ought 
to  be,  not  such  as  becomes  the  dignity  of  a  woman,  or  what 
I  should  wish  in  a  sister  of  mine,    I  am  very  sorry  to  say 

"  Oh,  you  are  quite  too  good !"  returned  Sara,  throwing 
back  her  head,  and  with  a  scornful  smile ;  "  but  don't  trouble 
yourself,  Louise,  for  I  assure  you  that  it  gives  me  very  little 
concern  what  pleases  you  or  what  does  not." 

"So  much  the  worse  for  you,  Sara,"  said  Louise,  "that 
you  concern  yourself  so  little  for  those  who  are  your  true 
friends.  I,  besides,  am  not  the  only  one  whom  your  behaviour 
to  Schwartz  displeases.    Eva " 

"  Yes,  Sara,"  interrupted  Eva,  blushing,  "  I  think  too  that 
ou  do  not  conduct  yourself  towards  him  as  is  becoming 
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**  Sisters,"  said  Sara,  with  warmth  and  pride,  "  you  cannot 
judge  of  what  is  seemly  for  me.  You  have  no  right  to  ceiiJ- 
sure  my  conduct,  and  1  will  not  endure " 

"  I  think,  too,**  said  Petrea,  warmly,  "  that  if  our  mother 
lias  said;nothing,  nobody  else  has  any  right ^" 

"  Silence,  dear  Petrea,"  said  Louise;  "you  are  silly  aad 
blind  to^ " 

At  this  moment  of  disunion  and  confusion,  when  all  the 
sisters  were  beginning  to  speak  at  once,  and  that  with  the 
tongues  of  indignation  and  reproof,  a  deep  and  mournful 
sigh  was  suddenly  heard,  which  silenced  all,  and  turned 
every  eve  to  the  door  of  the  little  boudoir.  The  mother 
stood  there,  with  her  hands  clasped  against  her  breast,  pale, 
and  with  an  expression  of  pain  on  her  countenance,  which 
sent  a  quick  pane  of  conscience  through  the  hearts  of  the 
daughters.  As  all  remained  silent,  she  came  softly  forward, 
and  said,  with  a  voice  of  emotion : 

"  Why  ?  ah,  why,  my  dear  girls,  is  all  this  P  No !  Now, 
no  explanations ;  there  is  error  and  blame  on  one  side,  per* 
haps  also  on  more.  But  why  this  bitterness,  this  incautious 
outbreak  of  injurious  words  ?  Ah,  you  know  not  what  you  are 
doing  I  You  know  not  what  .a  hell  sisters  can  make  for  one 
another,  if  they  cherish  such  tempers.  You  know  not  how 
bitterness  and  hiffshness  may  grow  among  you  to  a  dreadful 
habit;  how  you  may  become  tormenting  spirits  to  each 
other,  and  embitter  each  others'  lives.  And  it  could  be  so 
different !  Sisters  might  be  like  good  angels  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  make  the  paternal  home  like  a  heaven  upon  earth ! 
I  have  seen  both  the  one  and  the  other  in  families :  a  greater 
contrast  is  not  to  be  found  on  earth.  Ah,  think,  thinJt  only 
that  every  day,  nay,  evetj  hour,  you  are  working  to  shape 
the  future.  Eeflect  that  you  may  gladden  and  beautify 
your  lives,  or  embitter  them,  according  as  you  now  act.  My 
dear  girls,  bethink  you  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  your 
parents,  your  family,  yourselves,  either  very  happy  or  very 
unhappy  r' 

The  daughters  were  silent,  and  were  penetrated  by  the 
deep  emotion  which  expressed  itself,  in  the  words  of  theit 
mother,  in  her  pale  countenance,  and  in  her  tearful  looks. 
They  felt  strongly  the  truth  of  all  that  she  had  said.  "Witli 
a  torrent  of  tears,  Petrea  ran  out  of  the  room ;  Sara  followed 
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^^r  silently ;  Eva  tl^rew  herself  earessiogly  on  her  mother's 
ntpk ;  but  Louise  said : 

^  I  have  only  spoken  the  truth  to  Sara.  It  is  not  my  fault 
if  it  be  unpleasant  for  her  to  hear  it.'* 

"  Ah,  Louise !"  returned  her  mother,  **  this  is  constantly 
said  in  the  world,  and  yet  so  much  division  and  hatred  pre- 
Yail  between  those  who  say  it.  It  is  the  blind  belief  in  our 
own  faultlessness,  it  is  the  hard  and  assuming  spirit  of  cor- 
rection, which  excite  the  temper,  and  make  the  truth  unpro* 
ductive  of  good.  Why  should  we  present  truth  in  a  dis* 
figuring  dr^,  when  she  is  in  herself  so  pure  and  beautiful  P 
1  know,  my  dear  girl,  that  you  only  wish  to  do  that  which  is 
right  and  good,  and  whoever  aims  rightly  at  that  object  will 
not  fail  of  the  means  also." 

"  Must  I  then  dissimulate  ?"  asked  Louise.  '*  Must  I 
conceal  my  thoughts,  and  be  silent  respecting  that  whi'th  I 
think  wrong?  ^fiiat  may  indeed  be  prudent,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  Christian." 

**  Become  Christian  in  temper,  my  child,"  said  the  mother, 
^  and  you  will  easily  discover  the  means  of  doinc;  what  is 
right  in  a  proper  and  effectual  manner.  You  will  learn  to 
apeak  the  truth  without  wounding;  a  truly  pure,  truly 
affectionate  spirit  wounds  no  one,  not  even  in  trifles.  For 
that  reason,  one  need  not  to  be  silent  when  one  should 
speak,  but ** 

"  *  C^est  le  ion  qui  faU  la  chanson  P  Is  it  not  so  ?  he,  he, 
he!"  interposed  the  shrill  voice  of  Mrs.  Gunilla,  who  had 
come  in  unobserved,  and  who  thus  put  an  end  to  the  discourse. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Assessor  made  his  appearance,  and  they 
two  fell  into  conversation,  though  not,  as  commonly,  into 
strife  with  each  other.  Mrs.  Gunilla  lamented  to  him  re- 
specting Pyrrhus ;  she  was  quite  in  trouble  about  the  little 
animal,  which  had  now  for  some  time  had  a  pain  in  the  foot, 
which  it  always  lay  and  licked,  and  which,  spite  of  that  and 
of  other  means,  got  rather  worse  than  better.  She  did  not 
know  whftt  she  was  to  do  with  the  little  favourite.  The 
Assessor  besought  her,  in  the  kindest  manner,  to  allow  him 
to  undertake  his  treatment.  He  said  he  had  always  been  much 
more  successful  in  curing  dogs  than  men,  and  that  dogs  were 
far  more  agreeable,  and  far  nicer  patients  than  their  masters. 
Mrs.  Gunilla  tluc^ed  him  much,  and  was  heartily  glad  of  hia 
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offer,  and  tb€  following  morning,  she  said,  Pynfais  ediould 
be  conveyed  to  him. 

The  family  assembled  themselves  for  tea,  and  the  ^uick 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Gunilla  soon  discovered  that  all  was  not  quite  as 
it  should  be. 

"  Listen,  now,"  said  she,  "  my  little  Elise.  I  know  that 
there  will  be  festivities,  and  balls,  and  banquets,  given  there 

at chose  !  what  do  they  call  it  ?  and  of  course  the  young 

people  here  should  all  be  at  them  and  figure  a  little.  If 
there  be  any  little  embarrassments  about  the  toilet  in  which 
I  can  help,  tell  me  candidly.  Good  heavens!  one  can  imagine 
that  easily.  Young  girls  ! — a  rosette  is  wanted  here,  and  a 
rosette  is  wanted  there,  and  one  thing  and  another — ^heart's* 
dearest !  it  is  so  natural.     I  know  it  all  so  well.    Now  tell 

me 

Elise  thanked  her  cordially,  but  must  decline  this  offer; 
her  daughters,  she  said,  must  learn  betimes  to  moderate  their 
desires  to  their  means. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Gunilla,  "  but  I  must  tell  you,  my 
dear  friend,  there  is  no  rule  without  its  exception,  and  if  any 
trifles  are  wanted,  so — think  on  me." 

Mrs.  Gunilla  was  to-day  in  such  a  happy  humour;  she 
looked  like  somebody  who  was  determined  to  make  some 
fellow-creature  happy.  The  Assessor  could  not  get  into 
dispute  with  her.  She  rejoiced  herself  in  the  country,  to 
which  she  should  soon  remove ;  in  the  spring  which  was  at 
hand,  and  in  the  greenness  which  was  approaching.  The 
Assessor  rejoiced  himself  not  at  all.  "What  had  one  to 
rejoice  about  in  such  a  hateful  spring  ?  It  was  quite  im- 
possible to  live  in  such  a  climate,  and  it  must  be  the  will  of 
pur  Lord  God  that  man  should  not  live,  or  he  would  not 
have  sent  such  springs.  How  could  people  plant  potatoes  in 
ice  ?  and  how  otherwise  could  they  be  planted  at  all  this 
year  ?  And  if  people  could  get  no  potatoes,  they  must  die 
of  hunger,  which  was  then  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  history 
4>fiife." 

On  her  side,  Mrs.  Goinilla  bethought  herself  that  she 
would  willingly  live.  **  Our  Lord  God,"  she  said,  "  would 
take  care  that  people  had  potatoes !"  and  then  she  looked 
with  an  expression  of  cordial  sympathy  on  the  troubled  and 
distressed  countenances  of  the  young  girls. 
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'  **Wlien  Eva,  dear,  is  as  old  as  I,"  said  she,  patting  her 
gently  on  her  white  neck,  "  she  will  ^ow  nothing  more  of  ail 
that  which  so  distresses  her  now." 

"Ah!  to  be  sixty  years  old!"  exclaimed  Eva,  smiling, 
.  though  with  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

"  You'll  get  well  on  to  sixty — ^well  on ;  he,  he,  he,  he  T* 
said  Mrs.  Gunilla,  consolingly.  "  Heart' s-dearest !  it  goes 
before  one  thinks  of  it !     But  only  be  merry  and  cheerful. 

Amuse  yourselves  at chose!  what  do  you  call  it?  and 

then  come  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  Do  that  nicely,  and  then 
I  shall  get  my  share  of  the  fun  though  I  am  not  there.  That 
comes  of  the  so-to-be  envied  sixty  years,  Eva,  dear !  he,  he, 
he,  he!" 

The  sun  set  bright  and  glorious.  Mrs.  Gunilla  went  to  the 
window,  and  sent  a  little  greeting  towards  the  sim,  whose 
.  beams,  glancing  through  the  trees  of  the  opposite  church- 
yard, seemed  to  salute  her  in  return. 

"  It  looks  as  if  one  should  have  a  fine  day  to-morrow," 
said  Mrs.  Gunilla  to  herself,  gently,  and  looking  very  happy. 

People  place  youth  and  age  opposite  to  each  other,  as  the 
light  and  shade  in  the  day  of  life.  But  has  not  every  day, 
every  age,  its  own  youth — its  own  new  attractive  life,  if  one 
only  sets  about  rightly  to  enjoy  them  ?  Tes,  the  aged  man, 
who  has  collected  together  pure  recollections  for  his  evening 
companions,  is  many  degrees  happier  than  the  youth  who, 
with  a  restless  heart,  stands  only  at  the  beginning  of  his 
journey.  No  passions  disturb  the  cofiee-cup  of  the  other — 
no  restless  endeavours  disturb  the  cheerful  eossip  of  the 
evening  twilight ;  all  the  little  comforts  of  life  are  then  so 
thoroughly  enjoyed ;  and  we  can  then,  with  more  confidence, 
cast  all  our  cares  and  anxieties  on  God.  We  have  then 
proved  Him. 

CHAPTEE  Vn. 

niSENTANGLlNa. 

"Theeb  are  certainly  too  many  bitter  almonds  in  this 
almond-mass;  nothing  tastes  good  to  me  this  afternoon,"  said 
Elise,  who  set  down  a  glass  of  almond-milk,  and  sighed — but 
not  for  the  almond-milk. 

"  Be  pleased  with  us,  dear  mother,"  whispered  Eva,  tenderly 
**  we  are  all  friends  again !" 
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TLe  mother  saw  it  in  their  beautiful  beaming  eyes ;  bIh 
read  it  in  Louise's  quiet  glance  as  she  turned  round  from  the 
table,  where  she  was  helping  Sara  with  her  tunic,  and  looked 
at  her  mother.  Elise  nodded  joyfully  both  to  her  and  Eva, 
and  drank  to  them  the  glass  of  almond-milk,  which  now  ap- 
peared to  have  become  suddenly  sweet,  so  pleaded  did  she 
look  as  she  again  set  down  the  glass. 

"Mamma,  dear,**  said  G-abriele,  "we  must  certainly  do 
something  towards  poor  Petrea's  toilet,  otherwise  she  wiU  not 
be  presentable." 

But  Louise  took  Petrea's  gauze-dress  secretly  in  hand,  and 
sate  up.  over  it  till  midnight,  and  adorned  it  so  with  her  oij«1i 
ribbons  and  lace  that  it  was  more  presentable  than  it  had 
ever  been  before. 

Petrea  kissed  her  skilful  hands  for  all  that  they  had  done. 
.Eva — ^yet  we  will,  for  the  present,  keep  silent  on  her  arrange- 
ments. 

'  But  dost  thou  know,  oh,  reader ! — ^yes,  certainly  thou  dost ! 
— ^the  zephyrs  which  call  forth  spring  in  the  land  of  the  soiil 
— which  call  forth  flowers,  and  make  the  air  pure  and  delicious  ? 
Certainly  thou  knowest  them — the  little  easy,  quiet,  unpre- 
tending, almost  invisible,  and  yet  powerful — ^in  one  word, 
human  kindnesses. 

Since  these  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  Franks'  family 
we  see  nothing  that  can  prevent  a  general  joyful  party  of  plea- 
sure.    But  yes! — ^it  is  true— 

petbea's  kose! 

This  was,  as  we  have  often  remarked,  large  and  somewhat 
clumsy.  Petrea  had  great  desire  to  unform  it,  particularly 
for  the  apprp^hing  festivities. 

"  What  have  you  done  to  your  nose  ?  What  is  amiss  with 
your  nose  ?"  were  the  questions  which  assailed  Petrea  on  all 
sides,  as  she  came  down  to  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  the 
journey. 

,  Half  laughing  and  half  crying,  Petrea  related  how  she  had 
made  use  of  some  innocent  machinery  during  the  night,  by 
which  she  had  hoped  somewhat  to  alter  the  form  of  this  offend- 
ing feature,  the  consequence  of  which  had  unfortunately  been 
the  fixing  a  fiery  red  saddle  across  it,  and  a  considerable  swiell- 
ing  beside.  ' 
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•*Doii*tcrv,  my  dear  giri,"  said  her  mother,  bathing  it 
with  oatmeaf-water,  "  it  will  only  inflame  your  nose  the  more." 

**  Ah,"  burst  forth  poor  Petrea,  "anylwdy  is  really  unfor- 
tunate who  has  such  a  nose  as  mine !  What  in  the  world 
ean  they  do  with  it  P    They  must  go  into  a  convent." 

**  It  is  very  much  better,"  said  the  mother,  **  to  do  as  one 
of  my  friends  did,  who  had  arery  large  nose,  much  larger  thaH 
yours,  Petrea." 

**  Ah,  what  did  she  do  P"  asked  Petrea,  eagerly. 

^  She  made  herself  so  beloved,  that  her  nose  was  beloTed 
too,"  said  her  mother.  "  Her  friends  declared  that  they  saw 
nothii^  so  gladly  as  her  nose  as  it  came  in  at  the  door,  and 
that  without  it  she  would  have  been  nothing." 

Petrea  laughed,  and  looked  quite  cheerful.  **Ah,"  said 
she,  ^  if  my  nose  can  but  be  beloved,  I  shall  be  quite  reconciled 
to  it." 

^  You  must  endeavour  to  grow  above  it !"  said  the  good^ 
prudent  mother,  Jestingly,  but  significantly. 

CHAPTEE  Vm. 

THB  PAT  OF  THE  JOUBKET.     ; 

Ok  the  morning  of  the  important  day  all  was  in  lively 
motion.  The  Assessor  sent  £va  a  large  bouquet  of  most 
remarkably  beautiful  natural  flowers,  which  she  immediately 
divided  among  her  sisters.  The  Judge  himself,  in  a  frenzy 
of  actiyi^,  packed  the  things  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  and, 
protested  that  nobody  could  do  it  better  than  he,  and  that 
nobody  could  make  so  many  things  go  into  one  box  as  he 
could.  The  last  was  willingly  conceded  to  him,  but  a  little 
demur  arose  as  to  the  excellency  of  the  packing.  The  ladies 
asserted  that  he  rumpled  their  dresses ;  the  Judge  asserted, 
that  there  was  no  danger  on  that  account,  that  everything 
would  be  found  remarkably  smooth,  and  stood  zealous  and 
Warm  in  his  shirt-sleeves  beside  the  travelling-case,  grumbling 
a  little  at  every  fresh  dress  that  was  handed  to  him,  and  thpn 
exclaiming  immediately  afterwards,  "Have  you  more  yet, 
girls P    I  have  more  room.    Do  give  me  more!     See  now! 

that?  and  that?  and  that?  and^ ^now,  in  the  name  of 

all  weathers,  is  there  no  end  of  your  articles?     Give  them 
here,  mj  girls  I    Let  that  alone,  child!    I  shall  soon  lay  it 
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BtraigKt  I  What  ?  rumple  them,  shall  I  ?  Well,  they  can 
be  unrumpled  again,  that's  all !  Are  there  no  smoothing- 
irons  in  the  world  ?  What  ?  so,  so,  my  girls !  Have  you 
imy  more  ?    I  can  yet  put  something  more  in." 

They  were  to  set  off  immediately  after  dinner,  in  order  to 
.be  at  Axelholm,  which  lay  about  two  miles*  from  the  city, 
ready  for  the  ball  in  the  evening.  By  dinner-time  all  boxes 
were  packed,  and  all  tempers  cleared,  more  especially  that  of 
the  Judge,  who  was  so  contented  with  his  morning's  work 
rthat  he  almost  imparted  his  delight  to  those  who  at  first 
were  not  altogether  satisfied  with  it.  ^ 

£*etrea  ate  nothing  but  a  pancake,  with  a  little  snow  milk 
to  it,  in  order  that  she  might  dance  all  the  lighter. 

"  Above  all  things,  my  friends,"  prayed  the  Judge,  "  be 
precise,  and  be  ready  at  half-past  three ;  the  carriages  come 
then  to  the  door,  do  not  let  me  have  to  wait  for  you."  j 

Precisely  at  half-past  three  the  Judge  went  to  the  doors 
bf  his  wife  and  daughters.  ^ 

"  Mamma !  girls !  it  is  time  to  go  1"  said  he.  "  The  clock 
has  struck  half-past  three !     The  carriages  are  here !" 

"Directly,  directly!"  was  answered  from  all  sides.  The 
Judge  waited ;  he  knew  from  experience  what  this  "  directly" 
)neant.  ' 

In  the  fever  of  his  punctuality  his  blood  began  to  boil,  and 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  hall  with  great  steps,  talking  with 
himself:  "  It  is  shocking,  though,"  argued  he,  "that  they 
never  are  ready !  but  I  won't  be  angry !  Even  if  they  make 
ine  angry,  I  will  not  spoil  their  pleasure.  But  patience  is 
necessary,  more  than  Job  had !" 

Whilst  he  was  thus  moralising  with  himself,  he  heard  the 
voice  of  his  wife  smng,  with  decision,  in  the  library, "  Come 
DOW,  dear  girls!  In  heaven's  name,  don't  keep  the  father 
waiting !    I  know,  indeed,  how  it  annoys  him !" 

"  But  he  said  nothing  the  day  before  yesterday,"  Petrea's 
voice  was  heard  to  return,  "  though  he  had  then  to  wait  for 
us.     (I  can't  think  what  I  have  done  with  my  gloves!)" 

"  And  precisely  on  that  account  he  shall  not  wait  a  moment 
longer  for  us,"  said  the  mother ;  "  and  never  again,  if  I  can 
help  it ;  so,  if  you  are  not  ready  girls,  I  shall  run  away  with* 
out  you!" 

*  A  mile  Swedish  is  eqna!  tc  six  Englisli  diBm* 
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The  mother  ran,  and  all  the  daughters  ran  merrily  aft^  her. 

The  father  remarked  with  pleasure,  that  love  has  a  far  more 
effectual  power  than  fear,  and  all  were  soon  seated  in  th^ 
carriage. 

We  will  allow  them  to  roll  away,  and  will  now  pay  a  little 
visit  to 

LEOKOBS'S  CHAMBEB. 

Leonore  sate  solitary.  She  supported  her  sick  head  on 
her  hand.  She  had  impelled  herself  to  answer  kindly  tho 
leave-taking  kiss  of  her  mother  and  sisters ;  she  had  seen 
how  they  sought  to  repress  their  joy  before  her ;  and  she  had 
particularly  remarked  a  sort  of  half-concealed  roguish  joy  in 
the  glance  which  was  exchanged  between  Eva  and  her  mother, 
which  had  pained  her.  She  had  heard  their  happy  voices  on 
the  stairs,  and  then  the  driving  away  of  the  carriages.  Now 
thev  were  gone ;  now  all  was  still  and  desolate  in  the  house, 
and  large  tears  traced  their  way  down  Leonore's  aheeks.  She 
seemed  to  herself  so  forlorn,  so  uncared  for,  so  solitary  in 
the  world ! 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  soflly  opened,  a  smiling  face 
looked  in,  and  a  light  fascinating  figure  sprang  forward  through 
the  chamber  towards  her,  kissed  her,  lauded,  and  glanced 
with  roguish  and  ardent  affection  into  her  astonished  face. 

"Eva!"  exclaimed  Leonore,  scarcely  trusting  her  eyes; 
"  Eva,  are  you  hwe  ?  How !  whither  came  you  ?  Are  you 
not  gone  "with  the  others  p" 

"  No,  as  you  see,"  returned  Eva,  embracing  her,  laughing, 
and  looking  quite  happy ;  "  I  am  here,  and  mean  to  stay  here.** 
•   **  But  why  ?    What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?"  asked  Leonore, 

"  Because  I  would  much  rather  remain  here  with  you  than 
go  anywhere  else,"  said  Eva.  "  I  have  bid  Aielholm  with 
all  its  splendours  good  day." 

"  Ah !  why  have  you  done  so  ?  I  would  much  rather  you 
had  not !"  said  Leonore. 

"  See  you !  I  knew  that,"  returned  her  sister,  "  and  there- 
fore I  put  on  a  travelling  dress,  like  the  rest,  and  took  leave 
of  you  with  them.  I  wanted  to  take  you  by  surprise,  you 
see.  You  are  not  angry  vdth  me,  are  you  ?  You  must  now 
be  contented  vdth  it — ^you  can't  get  rid  of  me!  Look  a 
Uttle  happy  on  me,  Leonoro !" 
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•^I  cannot  Eva,"  said  Leonore,  "because you  liave  robbed 
yourself  of  a  great  pleasure  on  my  account,  and  I  know  that 
it  must  have  been  difficult  for  you.  I  know  that  I  am  neither 
agreeable  nor  pleasing,  and  that  you  cannot  love  me,  nor  jet 
have  pleasure  with  me,  and  on  that  account  I  cannot  have 
pleasure  in  your  sacrifice.  It  becomes  you  to  be  with  th^ 
joyful  and  the  happy.  Ah!  that  you  had  but  gone  with 
them!" 

''Do  not  talk  60,  unless  you  would  make  me  weep,"  said 
Eva ;  ''  you  do  not  know  how  the  thought  of  giving  up  all 
these  festivities  in  order  to  remain  alone  with  you  has  given 
me  pleasure  for  many  days,  and  this  precisely  because  I  love 
you,  Leonore !  yes,  because  I  feel  that  I  could  love  you  better 
than  all  the  rest !  Nay,  do  not  shake  your  head—- it  is  so. 
One  cannot  help  one's  feelings." 

"  But  why  should  you  love  me  P"  argued  the  poor  girl 
**  I  am,  indeed,  so  little  amiable,  nobody  can  endure  me,  nc«* 
body  has  pleasure  in  me;   I  would  willingly  die.    Ah!  I 
often  think  it  would  be  so  beautiful  to  die !" 

**  How  can  you  talk  so,  Leonore  ?"  said  her  sister ;  "  it  is 
not  right !  A^ould  you  wish  such  horrible  grief  to  papa  and 
mamma,  and  me,  and  all  of  us  P" 

"Ah!"  said  Leonore,  "you  and  the  sisters  would  soon 
comfort  yourselves.  Mamma  does  not  love  me  as  much  as 
any  of  you  others ;  nor  papa  either.  Ottil  B.  said  the  other 
iday  that  ey^rybody  talked  of  it— that  I  was  beloved  neith^ 
by  father  nor  mother,"  ' 

"Fie!"  exclaiined  Eva,  " ttiat  was  wicked  and  unjust  of 
Qttil.  I  am  quite  certain  that  our  parents  love  us  aU  alike* 
Haye  you  eyer  observed  that  they  unjustly  m^ke  any  differ- 
ence between  us  P" 

"That  I  never  have,"  said  JJeonore ;  " they  are  too  good 
and  perfect  for  that.  But,  do  you  think  I  have  not  observed 
with  how  different  an  expression  my  father  regards  me  to  that 
with  which  he  looks  on  you  or  Louise  P  Do  you  think  that  I 
do  not  feel  how  cold,  and  at  times  constrained,  is  the  kiss 
which  my  mother  gives  me,  to  the  two,  the  three,  yes,  the 
many,  which,  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  she  gives  to  you 
or  to  Gkhbriele  P  But  I  do  not  complain  of  injustice.  I. see 
wesry  well  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  Ntrture  has  made  me 
•o  disagreeable,  that  it  is  not  possible  people  can  bear  me« 
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All !  fortunste  indeed  are  they  who  possess  ail  agreeable  ex- 
terior! They  win  the  good- will  of  people  if  they  only  show 
themselves.  It  is  so  easy  for  them  to  be  amiable,  and  to 
be  beloved !  But  difficulty  reiy  difficult  is  it  for  those  who 
yre  ill-favoured  as  I !" 

"  But,  dear  Leonore,  I  assure  you,  you  are  unjust  towards 
Yourself.  Your  figure,  for  example,  is  very  good ;  your  eyes 
We  something  so  expressive,  something  at  the  same  time  so 
soft  and  so  earnest ;  your  hair  is  fine,  and  is  of  a  beautiM 
brown; — ^it  would  become  you  so  if  it  were  better  dressed ; 
but  wait  awhile,  when  you  are  better  I  will  help  you  to  do  it, 
jmd  then  you  shall  see." 

"And  my  mouth,"  said  poor  Leonore,  "that  goes  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  my  nose  is  so  flat  and  so  long — how  can  you 
mend  that  ?" 

"Your  mouth P"  replied  Eva,  "why  yes,  it  is  a  little 
large ;  but  your  teeth  are  regular,  and  with  a  little  more  care, 
would  be  quite  white.  And  your  nose  ? — let  me  see — ^yes,  if 
there  were  a  little  elevation,  a  little  ridge  in  it,  it  would  be 
quite  good,  too !  Let  me  see,  I  really  believe  it  begins  to 
elevate  itself! — yes,  actually,  I  see  plainly  enough  the  be- 
gioning  of  a  rid^e !  and  do  you  know,  if  it  come,  and  when 
you  are  well,  and  have  natuiully  a  fresh  colour,  I  think  that 
you  will  be  really  pretty !" 

"Ah!  if  I  can  ever  believe  that !"  said  Leonore,  sighing, 
at  the  same  time  that  an  involuntary  smile  lit  up  her 
countenance. 

"And  even  if  you  are  not  so  very  lovely,"  continued  Eva, 
''you  know  that  yet  you  can  be  infinitely  agreeable;  you 
have  something  peculiarly  so  in  your  demeanour.  I  heard 
papa  say  so  this  very  day  to  mamma." 

^  Bid  he  really  say  so  ?"  said  Leonore,  her  coimtenance 
growing  brighter  and  brighter. 

"Yes,  indeed  he  did!"  replied  her  sister.  "But,  ah! 
Leonore,  after  all,  what  is  beauty  ?  It  fades  away,  and  at 
last  is  laid  in  the  black  earth,  and  becomes  dust ;  and  even 
whilst  it  is  blooming,  it  is  not  all-sufficient  to  make  us  either 
beloved  or  happy !     It  certainly  has  not  an  intrinsic  value."  . 

Never  was  the  power  of  beauty  depreciated  by  more  beau- 
tiful lips ! '  Leonore  looked  at  her  and  sighed. 

**No,  Leonore,"  continued  she,  "  do  not  trouble  yoursell 
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to  be  beautiful.  Tliis,  it  is  true,  may  at  times  be  very  plea* 
ti«nt,  but  it  certainly  is  not  necessary  to  make  us  either  b«> 
loved  or  happy.  I  am  convinced  that  if  you  were  not  in  the 
least  prettier  than  you  are,  yet  that  you  might  if  you  would, 
in  your  own  peculiar  way,  be  as  much  in  favour  and  as  muck 
beloved  as  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  world." 

"  Ah !"  said  Leonore,  "  if  I  were  only  beloved  by  my 
nearest  connexions !  What  a  divine  thing  it  must  be  to  be 
beloved  by  one's  own  family  !" 

"  But  that  you  can  be — that  you  will  be,  if  you  only  will ! 
Ah !  if  you  only  were  always  as  you  are  sometimes — and  you 
are  more  and  more  so — and  I  love  you  more  and  more — in- 
finitely I  love  you !" 

"  On, beloved  Eva,"  said  Leonore,  deeply  affected,  whilst  she 
leaned  herself  quietly  on  her  sister,  "  1  have  very  little  de- 
served this  from  you;  but,  for  the  future,  I  will  be  different 
— I  vdll  be  such  as  you  would  have  me.  I  will  endeavour  to 
be  good  and  amiable." 

"  And  then  you  will  be  so  lovely,  so  beloved,  and  so  happy  !** 
naid  Eva, "  that  it  would  be  a  real  delight.  But  now  you 
must  come  down  into  Louise's  and  my  room.  There  is  some- 
thing there  for  you ;  you  must  change  the  air  a  little.  Come, 
come !" 

"  Ah,  how  charming !"  was  Leonore's  exclamation  as  she 
entered  Eva's  chamber ;  and  in  fact  nothing  could  be  imagined 
tnore  charming  than  that  little  abode  of  peace,  adorned  as  it 
now  was  by  the  coquetry  of  affection.  The  most  delicious 
odour  of  fruit  and  flowers  filled  the  air,  and  the  sun  threw  his 
friendly  beams  on  a  table  near  the  sofa,  on  which  a  basket  filled 
with  beautiful  fruit  stood  enticingly  in  the  midst  of  many 
pretty  and  tastefully  arranged  trifles. 

"  Here,  dear  Leonore,"  said  Eva,  "  you  will  remain  during 
this  time.  It  will  do  you  good  to  leave  your  room  a  little. 
And  look,  they  have  all  left  you  an  offering!  This  gothic 
church  of  bronze  is  from  Jacobi.  It  is  a  lamp !  do  you  see  P 
Light  comes  through  the  church  window  ;— -how  beautiful ! 
We  will  light  it  this  evening.  And  this  fruit  here — do  you 
see  the  beautiful  grapes  ?  All  these  are  a  plot  between  Henrik 
and  Petrea.  The  copperplate  engravings  are  from  my  father  ; 
Louise  has  worked  you  the  slippers;  and  the  little  lady; 
•he— ^" 
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Leonore  clasped  her  hands.  "Is  it  possible,"  said  she, 
•that  you  all  have  thought  so  much  about  me !  How  good 
you  are — ah,  too  good !" 

"  Nay,  do  not  weep,  sweet  Leonore,"  said  Eva ;  "  you 
should  not  weep,  you  should  be  joyful.  But  the  best  part  of 
the  entertainment  remains  yet  behind.  Do  you  see  this 
new  novel  of  Miss  Edgeworth's?  Mamma  has  given  us 
this,  for  us  to  read  together.  I  will  read  to  you  ^oud  till 
midnight,  if  you  will.  A  delicate  little  supper  has  been  pre- 
pared for  us  by  Louise,  and  we  shall  sup  up  here.  We'll  have 
a  banquet  in  our  own  way.  Take  now  one  of  those  big  granes 
which  grow  two  on  one  stem,  and  I  will  take  the  other.  The 
kmg's  h^Eilth  !     Oh,  glorious !" 

Whilst  the  two  sisters  are  banqueting  at  their  own  inno- 
cent feast,  we  will  see  how  it  goes  on  in  the  great  company  at 

AXELHOLH. 

Things  are  not  carried  on  in  so  enviably  easy  and  uncon- 
strained a  manner  at  every  ball  as  at  that  of  the  citizens  in 
the  good  little  city  of  *  *  *  ping,  where  one  saw  the  baker's 
wife  and  the  confectioner's  wife  waltzing  together,  but  alto- 
gether in  a  wrong  fashion,  to  which  the  rest  only  said,  "  It 
does  not  signify,  if  they  only  go  on !"  Oh,  no !  such  simplicity 
as  that  is  very  rarely  met  with,  and  least  of  all  among  those 
of  whom  we  write. 

At  Axelholm,  as  at  other  great  balls,  the  rocky  shores  of 
conventionality  made  it  impossible  to  move  without  a  thou- 
sand ceremonies,  proprieties,  dubiosities,  formalities.  an:i  all  the 
rest,  which,  taken  together,  make  up  a  vast  sum  of  difEculties. 
The  great  ball  at  Axelholm  was  not  without  pretension,  and 
on  that  account  not  without  its  stiff  difficulties.  Among  these 
may  be  reckoned  that  several  of  the  young  gentlemen  con- 
sidered themselves  too  old,  or  too to  dance  at  all,  and 

that,  in  consequence,  many  of  the  dance-loving  ladies  could 
not  dance  at  all  either,  because,  on  account  of  the  threatening 
eye-glasses  of  the  gentlemen,  they  had  not  courage  to  dance 

with  one  another.     Nevertheless  the  scene  looked  like  one 

of  pmre  delight.     The  great  saloon  so  splendidly  lighted,  and 

a  vast  assembly  collected  there ! 
It  is  now  the  moment  just  before  the  dancing  begins ;  the 

gentlemen  stand  in  a  great  group  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 

M 
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spreading  themselves  out  in  direct  or  wavy  lines  towards 
the  circle  of  ladies.  These  sit,  like  flowers  in  the  garden 
beds,  on  the  benches  round  the  room,  mostly  in  bashful  still- 
ness ;  whilst  a  few,  in  the  consciousness  of  zephyr-like  light- 
ness, float  about  the  room  like  butterflies.  All  look  happy ; 
all  talk  one  with  another,  with  all  that  animation,  that  reci- 
procal good-wiU,  which  the  sight  of  so  much  beauty,  imited 
to  the  consciousness  that  they  themselves  are  wearing  their 
best  looks,  as  well  as  the  expectation  of  pleasure,  infuses. 

Now  the  music  begins  to  sound ;  now  young  hearts  beat 
with  more  or  less  disquiet ;  now  go  the  engaged  ones,  amid 
the  jostlings  of  the  servants,  who  are  perpetually  soliciting 
the  young  ladies  to  partake  of  the  now  disdained  tea.  There 
one  saw  several  young  girls  numerously  surrounded,  who 
were  studying  the  promised  dances  whicn  were  inscribed  ou 
the  ivory  of  their  fans,  declining  fervent  solicitations  for  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth — nay,  even  up  to  the  twelfth  dance ;  but,  fas- 
cinatingly-gracious, promising  themselves  for  the  thirteenth, 
which  perhaps  may  never  be  danced ;  whilst  others  in  their 
neighbourhood  sit  quiet  and  undisturbed,  waiting  for  the  first 
invitation,  in  order  thereto  to  say  a  willing  and  thankful  yes. 
Among  the  many-surrounded  and  the  much-solicited,  we  may 
see  Sara  and  even  Louise.  With  these  emulated  the  three  Missea 
Aftonstjerna — Isabella,  Stella,  and  Aurora — ^who  stood  con- 
stantly round  the  chair  of  the  Countess  Solenstrale,  which 
was  placed  before  the  great  mirror  at  the  far  end  of  the  saloon. 
Among  those  who  sat  expectantly,  in  the  most  beautiful 
repose,  we  shall  discover  our  Petrea,  who  nevertheless,  with 
her  bandeau  of  pearls  in  her  hair,  and  a  certain  bloom  of 
innocence  and  goodness  in  her  youthful  countenance,  looked 
uncommonly  well.  Her  heart  beat  with  an  indescribable 
desire  to  be  engaged. 

"  Ah !"  sighed  she,  as  she  saw  two  most  elegant  young  men, 

the  two  brothers  B ,  walking  round  the  circle  of  ladies, 

with  their  eye-glasses  in  their  hands.  Their  eye-glasses  rested 
for  a  moment  on  Petrea ;  the  one  whispered  something  in  the 
ear  of  the  other ;  both  smiled,  and  went  on.  Petrea  felt 
humiliated,  she  knew  not  why. 

"  Now !"  thought  she,  as  Lieutenant  S approached  her 

quickly.     But  Lieutenant  S came  to  engage  Miss  T— — , 

and  Petrea  remained  sitting.  The  music  played  the  liveliest 
anghise^  and  Petrea' s  feet  were  all  in  agitation  to  be  moying. 
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"  AL !"  fchouglit  slie^  "  if  I  were  but  a  man  1  would  engage 
Petrea." 

The  (mglaise  streamed  past  Petrea's  nose. 

"  Where  is  Eva?"  asked  Jeremias  Munter,  in  a  hasty  and 
displeased  tone,  from  Louise,  in  the  pause  between  the  an- 
fflaise  and  the  waltz. 

"  She  has  remained  at  home  with  Leonore,"  said  Louise; 
"  she  was  determined  upon  it.'* 

"  How  stupid  !'*  exclaimed  he ;  "  why  did  I  come  here  then.'* 

"  Nay,  that  I  really  cannot  tell !"  returned  Louise,  smiling. 

"  Not !"  retorted  the  Assessor.  "  Now  then  I  will  tell 
you,  sister  Louise,  I  came  here  entirely  to  see  E?a  dance- 
solely  and  altogether  on  that  account,  and  for  nothing  else. 
What  a  stupid  affair  it  was  that  she  should  stop  at  home! 
You  had  a  great  deal  better,  all  the  rest  of  you,  have  stopped 
at  home  together ;  you  yourself,  dear  sister,  reckoned  into  the 
bargain !  Fetrea,  there !  what  has  she  to  do  here  ?  She  was 
always  a  vexation  to  me,  but  now  I  cannot  endure  her,  since 
she  has  not  understanding  enough  to  stay  at  home  in  Eva's 
place;  and  this  little  curly-pate,  which  must  dance  with 
grown  people  just  as  if  she  were  a  regular  person ;  could  not 
she  find  a  piece  of  sugar  to  keep  her  at  home,  instead  of 
coming  here  to  be  in  a  flurry !  You  are  all  wearisome  to- 
gether ;  and  such  entertainments  as  these  are  the  most  hor- 
rible things  I  know." 

Louise  floated  away  in  the  waltz  with  Jacobi,  laughing 
over  this  sally  ;  and  the  Countess  Solenstrale,  the  sun  of  the 
ball,  said  as  she  passed  her  chair,  "  Charmant,  charmant !" 

Besides  this  couple,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
easy  harmonious  motion,  there  was  another,  which  whirled 
past  in  vnld  circles,  and  drew  all  eyes  upon  them  likewise  : 
this  was  Sara  and  the  boisterous  Schwartz.  Her  truly  beam- 
ing beauty,  her  dress,  her  haughty  bearing,  her  flashing  eyes, 
called  forth  a  universal  ah !  of  astonishment  and  admiration. 
Petrea  forgot  that  she  was  sitting  while  she  looked  upon  her. 
She  thought  that  she  had  never  seen  anything  so  transport- 
ing as  Sara  in  the  whirl  of  the  dance.  But  the  Countess 
Solenstrale,  as  she  sate  in  her  chaiaf,  said  of  this  couple — 
nothing ;  nay,  people  even  imagined  that  they  read  an  ex- 
pression of  displeasure  in  her  countenance.  The  Misses 
AftonBtjema  sailed  round  with  much  dignity. 

m2 
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"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Elise  kindly,  but  seriously,  to  Sara 
after  the  waltz,  "  you  must  not  dance  thus  ;  your  chest  will 
not  allow  it.     How  warm  you  are !     You  really  bum  !" 

"It  is  my  climate,"  answered  Sara;  "it  agrees  with  me 
excellently." 

"  1  beseech  you  sit  this  dance.  It  is  positively  injurious  to 
you  to  heat  yourself  thus,"  said  Elise. 

"This  dance?"  returned  Sara;  "impossible!  I  am  en- 
gaged for  it  to  Colonel  H ." 

"  Then  do  not  dance  the  next,"  besought  Elise ;  "  if  you 
would  do  me  a  pleasure,  do  not  dance  it  with  Schwartz.  He 
dances  in  such  a  wild  manner  as  is  prejudicial  to  the  health ; 
besides  which,  it  is  hardly  becoming." 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  dance  with  him,"  answered  Sara, 
both  with  pride  and  insolence,  as  she  withdrew;  and  the 
mother,  wounded  and  displeased,  returned  to  her  seat. 

The  Countess  Solenstrale  lavished  compliments  on  Elise 
on  account  of  her  children.  "  They  are  positively  the 
ornament  of  the  room,"  said  she ; — "  charmant !  ana  your 
son  a  most  prepossessing  young  man — so  handsome  and 
comme  ilfavt  1     A  charming  ball !" 

Isabella  Aftonstjerna  threw  beaming  glances  on  the  hand- 
some Henrik. 

"What  madness  this  dancing  is!"  said  Mr.  Munter,  as 
with  a  strong  expression  of  weariness  and  melancholy  he 
seated  himself  beside  Evelina.  "  Nay,  look  how  they  hop 
about  and  exert  themselves,  as  if  without  this  they  could  not. 
get  thin  enough ;  then,  good  heavens !  how  difficult  it  seems, 
and  how  ugly  it  is !  As  if  this  could  give  them  any  pleasure ! 
!For  some  of  them  it  seems  as  if  it  were  day-labour,  and  as  if 
it  were  a  frenzy  to  others ;  and  for  a  third,  a  kind  of  affecta- 
tion ;  nay,  I  must  go  my  ways,  for  I  sh^  become  mad  or 
splenetic  if  I  look  any  longer  on  this  super-extra  folly !" 

"  If  Eva  Frank  were  dancing  too,  you  would  not  think  it 
80,"  said  Evelina,  with  a  well-bred  smile. 

"  Eva !"  repeated  he,  whilst  a  light  seemed  to  diffuse  itself 
over  his  countenance,  and  his  eyes  suddenly  beamed  with 
pleasure — "  Eva !  no !  I  believe  so  too.  To  see  her  dance  is 
to  see  living  harmony.  Ah !  it  enlivens  my  mind  if  I  only  see 
her  figure,  her  gait,  her  slightest  movement ;  and  then  to 
know  that  all  this  harmony,  all  this  beauty,  is  not  mere 
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Jaint— not  mere  outside ;  but  that  it  is  the  true  expression 
of  the  soul !  I  find  myself  actually  better  when  I  am  near 
her ;  and  I  have  often  a  real  desire  to  thank  her  for  the  sen- 
timents which  she  instils  into  me.  In  fact,  she  is  my  bene- 
&ctress ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  reconciles  me  to  man- 
kind and  to  myself,  that  I  can  feel  thus  to  a  fellow-creature. 
I  cannot  describe  how  agreeable  it  is,  because  commonly 
there  is  so  much  to  vex  oneself  about  in  this  so^^ed  master- 
piece of  the  Creator!*' 
"  But,  best  friend,"  said  Evelina^  "  why  are  you  so  vexed  P 

Most  people  have  still " 

.  "  Ah,  don't  go  and  make  yourself  an  ange  de  eUmence  for 
mankind,"  said  he,  "  in  order  to  exalt  secretly  yourself  over 
me,  otherwise  I  shall  be  vexed  with  you ;  and  you  belong  to 
the  class  that  I  can  best  endure.  Why  do  I  vex  myself  P 
What  a  stupid  question !  Why  are  people  stupid  and  weari- 
some, and  yet  make  themselves  important  with  their  stu- 
pidity? Aiid  wherefore  am  I  myself  such  a  melancholy 
personage,  worse  than  anybody  else,  and  should  have  withal 
Buch  a  pair  of  quick  ejes,  as  if  onJy  on  purpose  to  see  the 
infirmities  and  perversions  of  the  world  ?  There  may,  how- 
ever, in  my  case  be  sufficient  reason  for  all  this.  When  one 
has  had  the  fancy  to  come  into  the  world  against  all  order 
and  Christian  usage ;  has  seen  neither  father  nor  mother 
beside  one's  cradle;  heard  nothing,  seen  nothing,  learned 
nothing,  which  is  in  the  least  either  beautiful  or  instructive — 
one  has  not  entered  upon  life  very  merrily.  And  then,  after 
«tll,  to  be  called  Munter  !*  Good  heavens !  Munter !  Had  I 
been  called  Blannius,  or  Skamius,  or  Brummerius,  or  Grub- 
blerius,  or  Ehabarberius,  there  might  have  been  some  sense 
in  the  joke ;  but  Munter !  I  ask  you  now,  is  it  not  enough 
to  make  a  man  splenetic  and  melancholy  all  the  days  of  his 
hfe?  And  then,  to  have  been  born  into  the  world  with  a 
continual  cold,  and  since  then  never  to  have  been  able  to  look 
up  to  heaven  without  sneezing — do  you  find  that  merry  or 
edifying.  Well,  and  then !  after  I  had  worked  my  way  suc- 
cessfully through  the  schools,  the  dust  of  books,  and  the  hall 
of  anatomy,  and  had  come  to  hate  them  all  thoroughly,  and 
to  love  that  which  was  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  am  I 
io  thank  my  stars  that  I  must  win  my  daily  bread  by  studying 
*  Merrr.inSwedislL 
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and  caring  for  all  that  is  miserable  and  revolting  in  tHe  world, 
and  hourly  to  go  about  among  jaundice,  and  coHc,  and  disease 
of  the  lungs  ?  On  this  account  I  never  can  be  anything  but 
a  melancholy  creature !  Yes,  indeed,  if  there  were  not  the 
lilies  on  the  earth,  the  stars  in  heaven,  and  beyond  all  these 
some  one  Being  who  must  be  glorious — and  were  there  not 
among  mankind  the  human-rose  Eva — ^the  beautiful,  fosci- 
nating  Eva,  then " 

He  paused ;  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye ;  but  the  expression  of 
Ms  countenance  soon  was  changed  when  he  perceived  no  less 
than  five  young  girls — ^they  danced  now  the  "  free  choice"— 
and  among  them  the  three  enchanting  Miss  Aftonstjemas, 
who,  aU  locked  together,  came  dancing  towards  him  with  a 
roguish  expression.  He  cast  towards  them  the  very  grimmest 
of  his  glances,  rose  up  suddenly,  and  hastened  away. 

Sara  danced  the  second  waltz  with  Schwartz  yet  wilder  than 
the  first.  Elise  turned  her  eyes  aw;ay  from  her  with  inward 
displeasure ;  but  Petrea's  heart  beat  with  secret  desire  for  a 
dance  as  wild,  and  she  followed  their  whirlings  with  sparkling 
eyes. 

"  Oh,'*  thought  she,  "  ifione  could  only  fly  through  life  in 
a  joyful  whirl  like  that !" 

It  was  the  sixth  dance,  and  Petrea  was  sitting  yet.  She 
felt  her  nose  red  and  swollen.  "  See  now !"  thought  she, 
*^  farewell  to  all  hopes  of  dancing !  It  must  be  that  I  am 
ugly,  and  nobody  will  look  at  me !"  At  the  same  moment 
she  was  aware  of  the  eye  of  her  mother  fixed  upon  her  with 
a  certain  expression  of  discomfort,  and  that  glance  was  to 
her  like  a  stab  at  the  heart ;  but  the  next  moment  her  heart 
raised  itself  in  opposition  to  that  depressing  feeling  which 
seemed  about  to  overcome  her.  "  It  is  unpleasant,"  thought 
she,  "  but  it  cannot  be  altered,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  mine ! 
And  as  nobody  will  give  me  any  pleasure,  I  wiU  even  find 
some  for  mvself." 

Scarcely  had  Petrea  made  this  determination,  than  she  felt 
herself  quite  cheered ;  a  spring  cf  independence  and  freedom 
bubbled  up  within  her ;  she  felt  as  if  she  were  able  even  to  take 
down  the  chandelier  from  the  ceiling,  and  all  the  more  so  when 
she  saw  so  many  life-enjoying  people  skipping  aroiuid  her. 

At  this  moment  an  old  gentleman  rose  up  from  a  benci 
opposite  Petrea,  with  a  tea-cup  in  his  hand.    In  a  mania  of 
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efficiousness  she  rushed  forward  in  order  to  assist  him  is 
setting  it  aside.  He  drew  himself  back,  and  held  the  cup 
firmly,  whilst  Petrea,  with  the  most  firm  and  unwearying 
"  Permit  me,  sir,"  seemed  determined  to  take  it.  The  strife 
about  the  cup  continued  amid  the  imending  bows  of  the 
gentleman,  and  the  equally  unending  curtseys  of  Petrea, 
until  a  passing  waltzing  couple  gave  a  jostle,  without  the 
least  ceremony  whatever  to  the  compliment-makers,  which 
occasioned  a  snake  of  the  tea-cup,  and  revealed  to  Petrea  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  which  she  had  imagined,  that  the  cup 
was  not  empty !  Shocked  and  embarrassed,  she  let  go  her 
h(Ad,  and  allowed  the  old  gentleman,  with  what  remained  of 
his  cup  of  tea,  to  go  and  find  out  for  himself  a  securer  place, 
Petrea  seated  herself,  she  hwrdly  knew  how,  on  a  bench 
near  an  elderly  lady,  who  looked  at  her  very  good-naturedly, 
and  wbo  helped  very  kindly  to  wipe  off  the  ablution  of  tea 
which  she  had  received.  Petrea  felt  herself  quite  confidential 
with  this  excellent  person,  and  inquired  from  her  what  was 
her  opinion  of  Swedenborg,  beginning  also  to  give  her  own 
thoughts  on  spectral  visions,  ghosts,  etc.  The  lady  looked 
at  her,  as  if  she  thought  she  might  be  a  little  deranged,  and 
then  hastened  to  change  her  place. 

A  stout  military  gentleman  sat  himself  down  ponderously, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  on  the  seat  which  the  old  lady  had  lefl,  as 
if  he  were  saying  to  himself,  "  Ah,  thank  God !  here  I  can  sit 
in  peace  !'*  But,  no !  he  had  not  sate  there  three  minutes 
ana  a  half  when  he  found  himself  called  upon  by  Petrea  to 
avow  his  political  faith,  and  invited  by  her  to  unite  in  the 

wish  of  speedy  war  with  Bussia.   Lieutenant-Colonel  Uh 

turned  rather  a  deaf  ear  to  the  battery  by  which  his  neigh- 
bour assailed  him,  but  for  all  that  he  probably  felt  it  not  the 
less  heavy,  because  after  several  little  sham  coughs  he  rose 
up,  and  left  our  Petrea  alone  with  her  warlike  thoughts. 

She  also  rose,  from  the  necessity  she  felt  of  loofing  else- 
where for  more  sympathy  and  interest. 

"In  heaven's  name,  dear  Petrea,  keep  your  seat !"  whispered 
Loidse,  who  encountered  her  on  her  search  for  adventures. 

Petrea  now  cast  her  eyes  on  a  yoimg  girl  who  seemed  to 
have  had  no  better  dancing  fortime  than  herself,  but  who 
seemed  to  bear  it  much  worse,  appeared  weary  of  sitting,  and 
eould  hardly  refrain  from  tears.     Petrea,  in  whose  disposi« 
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tion  it  lay  to  impart  to  others  whatever  she  herself  possessed 
— sometimes  overlooking  the  trifling  fact  that  what  she  pos- 
Bessed  was  very  little  desired  by  others — and  feeling  herself 
now  in  possession  of  a  considerable  degree  of  prowess,  wished 
to  impart  some  of  the  same  to  her  companion  in  misfortune 
and  seated  herself  by  her  for  that  purpose. 

"  I  know  not  a  soul  here,  and  I  find  it  so  horribly  weari- 
some," was  the  unasked  outpouring  of  soul  which  greeted 
Petrea,  and  which  went  directly  to  her  sympathising  heart. 

Petrea  named  every  person  she  knew  in  the  company  to 
the  young  unfortunate,  and  then,  in  order  to  escape  &om  the 
weight  of  the  present,  began  to  unfold  great  plans  and  un- 
dertakings for  the  future.  She  endeavoured  to  induce  her 
new  acquaintance  to  give  her  her  parole  d'honnewr  that  she 
would  sometime  conduct  a  social  theatre  with  her,  which 
would  assist  greatly  to  make  social  life  more  interesting ;  and 
further  than  that,  that  they  should  establish  together  a  so- 
ciety of  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Sweden,  and  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem ;  furthermore,  that  they  would  write  novels  to- 
gether ;  and  that  on  the  following  day,  or  more  properly  in 
the  night,  they  would  rise  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  and  climb 
to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  in  order  to  see  the  sun  rise ; 
and  finally,  after  all  these,  and  sundry  other  propositions, 
Petrea  suggested  to  her  new  acquaintance  a  thee-and-thou 
friendship  between  them  !  But,  ah !  neither  Petrea's  great 
prowess,  nor  her  great  plans ;  neither  the  social  theatre,  nor 
the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  least  of  all  the  thee-and-thou 
friendship,  availed  anything  towards  enlivening  the  churlish 
young  girl.  Petrea  saw  plainly  that  an  invitation  to  dance 
would  avail  more  than  all  her  propositions,  so,  sighing  deeply 
because  she  was  not  a  man  to  offer  so  great  a  pleasure,  she 
pose  up,  and  left  the  object  of  her  vain  endeavours. 

She  looked  round  for  a  new  subject,  and  her  eye  fell  on 
the  Countess  Solenstrale.  Petrea  was  dazzled,  and  became 
possessed  of  the  frenzied  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
her,  to  be  noticed  by  her ;  in  short,  in  some  kind  of  way^  to 
approach  the  sun  of  the  ball,  fancying  thereby  that  a  littlp 
glory  would  be  reflected  upon  herself.  But  how  was  she  to 
manage  it  ?  If  the  Countess  would  but  let  fall  her  hand- 
kerchief, or  her  fan,  she  might  dart  forward  and  pick  it  up, 
imd  then  deliver  it  to  her  with  a  compliment  in  verse.    Pe- 
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ilea,  bereupon,  began  to  improyise  to  beraeif ;  tbere  was 
Bometbing,  of  course,  about  tbe  aim  in  it.  Undoubtedly  tbif 
would  deli^bt  tbe  Countess,  and  give  occasion  to  more  ao- 

quaintance,    and  perhaps but,  ah!  she  dropped  neither 

haadkercbief  nor  fan,  and  no  opportunity  seemed  li^oly  to 
occur  in  wbieb  sb^  could  make  use  of  her  poem  with  ecect. 
In  tbe  mean  time  she  felt  drawn  as  by  a  secret  influence 
(like  tbe  planet  to  the  sim)  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  tbe 
queen  of  the  saloon.  The  Aftonstjemas  were  now  standing, 
beaming  around  her,  bending  their  white  and  pearl-orna- 
mented necks  to  listen  to  her  jesting  observations,  and  be- 
tween wbiles  replying  with  smiles  to  the  politenesses  and  so- 
licitations of  elegant  gentlemen.  It  looKed  magnificent  and 
beautiful,  and  Petrea  sighed  from  the  ardent  longing  to  as- 
cend to  the  haute  tolee. 

At  this  moment  Jacobi,  quite  warm,  came  hastening  towards 
her  to  engage  her  for  the  following  quadrille. 

Petrea  joyfully  thanked  him ;  but  suddenly  reddening  to 
the  resemblance  of  a  peony  with  her  mania  of  participation, 
she  added,  "Might  I  accept  your  invitation  for  another 
person  P  Do  roe  the  great  pleasure  to  ask  that  young  girl 
that  sits  tbere  in  tbe  window  at  our  left." 

"  But  why  ?"  asked  Jacobi ;  "  why  will  not  you  ?" 

"  I  earnestly  beseech  you  to  do  it  !*'  said  Petrea.  "  It 
would  give  me  greater  pleasure  to  see  her  dancing  than  if  I 
danced  myself.'* 

Jacobi  made  some  friendly  objections,  but  did  in  tbe  end 
as  she  requested. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  Petrea  to  perceive  the  influence 
of  this  engagement  on  her  young  friend.  But  Fate  and  the 
Candidate  seemed  determmed  to  make  Petrea  dance  this 
quadrille ;  and  a  young  officer  presented  himself  before  her 
m  splendid  uniform,  with  dark  eyes,  dark  hair,  large  darl^ 
moustache,  martial  size,  and  very  martial  mien.  Petrea  bad 
no  occasion,  and  no  disposition  either,  to  return  anything 
but  a  "  yes"  to  this  son  of  Mars.  In  facfc,  she  never  expected- 
to  receive  a  more  honourable  invitation ;  and  a  few  mmuteg 
later  she  found  herself  standing  close  beside  the  chair  of  th^ 
Oountess  Solenstrale,  dancing  in  tbe  same  quadnlle  with  th^ 
Aftonstjemas,  and  vis'O-vis  with  the  Candidate.  Petrea  fol^ 
herself  highly  exalted,  and  would  have  been  perfectly  proa- 
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perous  had  it  not  been  for  her  rest.ess  demon,  which  inces* 
Bantly  spurred  her  with  the  desire  of  coming  in  closer  contact 
with  the  beautiful,  magnificent  lady  to  whom  she  stood  so 
near.  To  tread  upon  her  foot  or  her  dress,  might,  it  is  true, 
have  furnished  an  easy  occasion  for  many  fine  and  reverential 
excuses ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  this  would  be  neither  polite 
nor  agreeable.  To  fall  in  some  kind  of  way  before  her  feet, 
and  then,  when  graciously  raised  by  the  Countess,  to  thank 
her  in  a  verse,  in  which  the  sun  played  a  conspicuous  part, 
would  have  been  incontestibly  better;  but  now — Pctrea 
must  dance  on ! 

Was  it  that  our  Petrea  really  was  so  addled  (if  people  will 
graciously  allow  us  such  an  expression)  that  she  had  no  right 
power  over  her  limbs,  or  did  it  happen  from  want  of  ballast, 
m  consequence  of  the  slender  dinner  she  had  eaten,  or  was  it 
the  result  of  her  usual  distraction — we  know  not ;  but  this 
much  is  certain,  that  she  in  chassee-mg  on  the  right  hand, 
on  which  she  had  to  pass  her  vis-Orvis,  made  an  error,  and 
came  directly  up  to  him.  He  withdrew  to  the  other  side, 
but  Petrea  was  already  there :  and  as  the  Candidate  again 
withdrew  to  the  right,  there  was  she  again ;  and  amid  all  this 
chassee-ing  her  feet  got  so  entangled  with  his,  that  as  he 
made  a  despairing  attempt  to  pass  her,  it  so  happened  that 
both  fell  down  in  the  middle  of  the  quadrille ! 

"When  Petrea,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  again  stood  upright, 
she  saw  before  her  the  eye-glass  gentlemen,  the  two  brothers 
B.,  who  were  nearly  dying  with  laughter.  A  hasty  glance 
convinced  Petrea  that  her  mother  saw  nothing  of  it ;  and  a 
second  glance,  that  she  had  now  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Countess  Solenstrale,  who  was  smiling  behind  her  fan. 
The  first  observation  consoled  her  for  the  last ;  and  she  fer- 
vently assured  Jacobi,  who  was  heartily  distressed  on  her 
account,  that  she  had  not  hurt  herself;  that  it  signified 
nothing ;  that  it  was  her  fault,  etc.,  etc. ;  cast  a  tranquil 

fiance  on  the  yet  laughing  gentlemen,  and  chasseed  boldly 
ack  again*  But  what,  however,  made  the  deepest  impres- 
sion on  Petrea,  was  the  conduct  of  her  partner,  and  his 
suddenly  altered  behaviour.  He  brought  the  continued  and 
unbecoming  merriment  of  the  brothers  B.  to  an  end  by  one 
determined  glance ;  and  he  who  hitherto  had  been  parsi* 
monious  of  words^  and  who  had  only  answered  all  her  attempts 
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ai  being  entertaining  by  a  yes  or  a  no,  now  became  quite 
conversable,  polite,  and  agreeable,  and  endeavoured  in  every 
possible  way  to  divert  her  attention  from  the  impleasant 
accident  vehieh  had  just  occurred,  engaging  her  moreover  for 
the  €mglaise  after  supper. 

Petrea  understood  his  kindness ;  tears  came  into  her  eyes, 
and  her  heart  beat  for  joy  at  the  thought  of  hastening  to  her 
mother  {dTter  the  quadrille,  and  saying,  ''  Mamma,  I  am 
engaged  for  the  anglaUe  after  supper." 

But  no  thought,  no  feeling,  could  remain  in  tranquillity 
with  the  poor  little  *'  Chaos ;"  so  many  others  came  rushing 
in,  that  the  first  were  quite  effaced.  Her  first  impression  of 
the  kindness  of  Lieutenant  T.  was,  "  how  good  he  is !"  the 
second  was,  "  perhaps  he  may  endure  me !"  And  hereupon 
a  flood  of  imagined  courtesy  and  courtship  poured  in,  which 
almost  turned  her  head.  But  she  would  not  marry,  heaven 
forbid  !  yet  still  it  would  be  a  divine  thing  to  have  a  lover, 
and  to  be  oneself  "  an  object "  of  passion,  like  Sara  and 
Louise.  Perhaps  the  young  Lieutenant  T.  might  be  related 
to  the  Countess  SolenstrJle,  and,  oh  heavens !  how  well  it 
would  sound  when  it  was  said,  "  A  nephew  of  the  Countess 
Solenstrale  is  a  passionate  admirer  of  retrea  Frank  !"  What 
a  coming  forth  that  would  be !  A  less  thing  than  that  might 
make  one  dizzy,  Petrea  was  highly  excited  by  these  imagin* 
ings,  and  was  suddenly  changed  by  them  into  an  actual 
coquette,  who  set  herself  at  work  by  all  possible  means  to 
enslave  "  her  object ;"  in  which  a  little,  and  for  the  moment 
very  white,  hand  (for  even  hands  have  their  moments), 
figuring  about  the  head,  plaved  a  conspicuous  part.  Petrea's 
amazing  animation  and  talkativeness  directed  the  eye-glass 
of  her  mother — for  her  mother  was  somewhat  short-sighted— 
often  in  this  direction,  and  called  forth  glances  besides  from 
Louise,  which  positively  would  have  operated  with  a  very 
subduing  effect,  had  not  Petrea  been  too  much  excited  to 
remark  them.  The  observations  and  smiles  of  lier  neigh* 
hours  Petrea  mistook  for  tokens  of  applause ;  but  she  deceived 
herself,  for  they  only  amused  themselves  with  the  little  coquet- 
ting, but  not  very  dangerous  lady.  Lieutenant  T..  neverthe- 
less, seemed  to  mid  pleasure  in  her  liveliness,  for  when  the 
quadrille  was  ended,  he  continued  a  dispute  which  had  com* 
menced  during  it,  and  for  this  purpose  conducted  her  into 
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one  of  ftie  little  side  rooms,  whicH  strengthened  Her  in  the 
idea  of  having  made  a  conquest.  Isabella  Afbonstjema  waa 
singmg  there  a  little  Erench  song,  the  refrain  of  which  was — 

Hommage  ^  la  plus  belle, 
Honneor  an  plas  vaillant  I 

.  The  world  was  all  brightness  to  Petrea:  the  song  carried 
her  back  to  the  beautiful  days  of  knighthood :  Lieutenant  Y. 
ianpeared  to  her  as  the  ideal  of  knightly  honour,  and  the 
glass  opposite  showed  her  own  face  and  nose  in  such  an 
advantageous  light,  that  she,  meeting  herself  there  all  beam- 
ing with  joy,  fancied  herself  almost  handsome.  A  beautiful 
rose-tree  was  blossoming  in  the  window,  and  Petrea,  breaking 
off  a  flower,  presented  it  to  the  Lieutenant,  with  the  words— 
Honneor  au  pins  vaillant. 
Petrea  "thought  that  this  was  remarkably  strikir^g  and 
apropos,  and  secretly  expected  that  her  knight  would  lay  the 
myrtle-spray  with  which  he  was  playing  at  her  feet,  adding 
very  appropriately — 

Hommage  k  la  plus  belle. 

**  Most  humble  thanks!"  said  Lieutenant  T.,  taking  the 
rose  with  misfortune-promising  indifference.  But  Fate  deli- 
vered Petrea  jfrom  the  unpleasantness  of  waiting  in  vain  for  a 
politeness  she  desired,  for  suddenly  there  arose  a.  disturb- 
ance in  the  ball-room,  and  voices  were  heard  which  said, 
."  She  is  fainting !     Gracious  heaven !     Sara!" 

Myrtle-spray,  knight,  conquest,  all  vanished  now  from  Pe- 
trea's  mind,  and  with  a  cry  of  horror  she  rushed  from  Lieu- 
tenant T.  into  the  ball-room  at  the  very  moment  when  Sara 
was  carried  out  fainting.  The  violent  dancing  had  produced 
dizziness ;  but  taken  into  a  cool  room,  and  sprinkled  with 
eau  de  Cologne  and  water,  she  soon  recovered,  and  complained 
only  of  horrible  headache.  This  was  a  common  ailment  of 
Sara's,  but  was  quickly  removed  when  a  certain  remedy  was 
at  hand. 

"  My  drops !"  prayed  Sara,  in  a  faint  voice. 

**  Where  ?  where  r"  asked  Petrea,  with  a  feeling  as  if  she 
would  run  to  China. 

"  In  the  little  box  in  our  chamber,"  said  Sara. 

Quick  as  thought  sped  the  kind  Petrea  across  the  court 
^  the  east  wing.    She  sought  through  the  chamber  where 
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Bieir  things  were,  but  the  box  was  not  to  be  found.  It  must 
have  been  left  in  the  carriage.  But  where  was  the  carriage? 
It  was  locked  up  in  the  coach-house.  And  where  was  the 
key  of  the  coach-house  ? 

Great  was  Petrea's  fatigue  before  she  obtained  this ;  be- 
fore she  reached  the  coach-house ;  and  then  before,  with  a 
lantern  in  her  hand,  she  had  found  the  missing  box.  Great 
also,  on  the  other  hand,  was  her  joy,  as  breathless,  but  tri- 
tunphant,  she  hastened  up  to  Sara  with  the  little  bottle  of 
medicine  in  her  hand,  and  for  reward  she  received  the  not 
less  agreeable  commission  of  dropping  out  sixty  drops  for 
Sara.  Scarcely,  however,  was  the  medicine  swallowed,  when 
Sara  exclaimed  with  violence : 

**  You  have  killed  me,  Petrea !  You  have  given  me  poison! 
It  is  unquestionably  Louise's  elixir !" 

It  was  so !  The  wrong  bottle  had  been  brought,  and  great 
was  the  perplexity. 

"You  do  everything  so  lefb-handedly,  Petrea!"  exclaimed 
Sara,  in  ill-humour;  "you  are  like  the  ass  in  the  fable, 
that  would  break  the  head  of  his  friend  in  driving  away 
a  fly!" 

These  were  hard  words  for  poor  Petrea,  who  was  just 
about  to  run  off  again  in  order  to  redeem  her  error.  This, 
added  to  other  agitation  of  mind,  brought  tears  to  her 
eyes,  and  blood  to  her  head.  Her  nose  began  violently  to 
bleed.  Louise,  excited  against  Sara  by  her  severity  to  Pe- 
trea, and  some  little  also  by  her  calling  her  elixir  poison, 
threw  upon  her  a  look  of  great  displeasure,  and  devoted  her- 
self to  the  weeping  and  bleediM  retrea. 

Whether  it  was  the  spirit  of  anger  that  dispersed  Sara's 
headache,  or  actually  Louise's  elixir  (Louise  was  firmly  per- 
suaded that  it  was  the  latter),  we  know  not;  but  certain  it 
was  that  Sara  very  soon  recovered  and  returned  to  the  com- 
pany, without  saying  one  consoling  word  to  Petrea. 

Petrea  was  in  no  condition  to  appear  at  the  supper-table, 
and  Louise  kindly  remained  with  her.  Aunt  Evehna,  Laura, 
Karin,  and  even  the  lady  of  the  War-Coimcillor  herself, 
brought  them  delicacies.  'Amid  so  much  kindness,  Petrea 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  become  aG;ain  tranquil  and  lively. 
She  shoiild,  she  thought^  after  all,  cumce  the  anglaUe  after' 
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supper  with  "le  plus  vaillant,"  a9  she  called  the  Lieutenani^ 
who  had  truljr  captivated  her  evidently  not  steeled  heart. 

The  anglaise  had  already  begun  as  the  sisters  entered  the 
ball-room.  The  Candidate  hastened  to  meet  them  quite  in 
an  uneasy  state  of  mind ;  he  had  engaged  Louise  for  this 
dance,  and  they  now  stood  up  together  in  the  crowd  of  dancers. 
Petrea  expected,  likewise,  that  "  le  plus  vaillant "  would  rush 
up  to  her  and  seize  her  hand ;  but  as  she  cast  a  hasty  glance 
aroimd,  she  perceived  him,  not  rushing  towards  her,  but 
dancing  with  Sara,  who  was  looking  more  beautiful  and  bril* 
liant  than  ever.  The  rose  which  Petrea  had  given  him — 
Pithless  knight ! — together  with  the  myrtle-sprig  on  which 
she  had  speculated,  were  both  of  them  placed  in  Sara's  bosom. 
The  eyes  of  "  le  plus  vaiUant"  were  incessantly  riveted  upon 
"la  plus  belle,"  as  Sara  was  then  unanimously  declared  to 
be.  The  glory  of  the  Aftonstjemas  paled  in  the  night,  as 
they  were  too  much  heated  by  dancing,  but  Sara's  star  burned 
brighter  and  brighter.  She  was  introduced  to  the  Countess 
Solenstrale,  who  paid  her  charming  compliments,  and  called 
her  "la  reine  du  bal,"  at  which  the  Aftonstjemas  looked 
displeased. 

"Thousand  devils,  how  handsome  she  is!"  exclaimed  the 
old  gentleman  who  had  striven  with  Petrea  about  the  tea-cup, 
and  who  now,  without  being  aware  of  it,  trod  upon  her  foot 
as  he  thrust  himself  before  her  to  get  a  better  view  of  "  la 
reine  du  bal." 

Overlooked,  humiliated,  silent,  and  dejected,  Petrea  with- 
4rew  into  another  room.  The  scenes  of  the  evening  passed  in 
review  before  her  soul,  and  appeared  now  quite  in  an  altered 
light.  The  mirror  which  a  few  hours  before  had  flattered  her 
with  the  notion  that  she  might  be  called  la  plus  belle,  now 
showed  her  her  face  red  and  unsightly  ;  she  thought  herself 
the  most  ridiculous  and  unfortunate  of  human  beings.  She 
felt  at  this  moment  a  kind  of  hostility  against  herself.  She 
thought  on  something  which  she  was  preparing  for  Sara,  and 
which  was  to  be  an  agreeable  surprise  to  her,  and  which  was 
to  be  made  known  to  her  in  a  few  days — she  thought  of  this, 
and  in  that  moment  of  trouble  the  thought  of  it,  like  a  sun- 
beam on  dark  clouds,  brightened  the  night  in  her  soul.  The 
thought  of  grati&ing  one,  who  on  this .  evening  had  se 
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deeply  wounded  her,  gaye  a  mild  and  beneficial  turn  to  her 
niind. 

After  supper,  a  balcony  in  the  saloon  adjoining  the  ball- 
loom  was  opened,  in  order  somewhat  to  cool  the  heated  at- 
mosphere oi  the  room. 

Two  persons,  a  lady  and  gentleman,  stepped  into  the 
balcony ;  a  light  white  shawl  was  thrown  over  the  lady's 
shoulders;  stars  garlanded  her  dark  hair;  stars  flashed  in 
ber  black    eyes,  which  glanced  fiercely  around  into  free 


There  lay  over  the  landscape  the  deliciously  mysterious 
half-darkness  of  a  May-night,  a  magical  veil  which  half  hides 
and  half  reveals  its  beauty,  and  which  calls  forth  mysterious 
forebodings.  A  mighty  and  entrancing  revelation  of  the 
glorioiisness  of  Ufe  seemed  to  sing  in  the  wind,  which  passed 
tranquilly  murmuring  through  space,  shone  in  the  stars,  and 
wandered  high  above  earth. 

"Ah,  life!  life!"  exclaimed  she,  and  stretched  forth  her 
arms  towards  space,  as  if  she  would  embrace  it. 

"  Enchanting  girl !"  said  he,  while  he  seized  her  hand,  "  my 
life  belongs  to  you !" 

"  Conduct  me  forth  into  free,  fi^sh  life,"  said  she,  without 
withdrawing  her  hand,  and  looking  haughtily  at  him  all  the 
while,  "  and  my  hand  belongs  to  you !  But  remember  you 
this,  that  I  will  be  free — free  as  the  wind  which  now  kisses 
your  forehead,  and  lifts  those  topmost  branches  of  the  tree  I 
I  love  freedom,  power,  and  honour !  Conduct  me  to  these, 
help  me  to  obtain  these,  and  my  gratitude  will  secure  to  you 
my  love ;  will  fetter  me  to  you  with  stronger  bonds  than 
those  of  ceremony  and  prejudice,  to  which  I  only  submit  out 
of  regard  to  those  who  otherwise  would  weep  over  me,  and 
whom  I  would  not  willingly  distress  more  than  there  is  need 
for.  It  shall  not  bind  us  more  than  we  ourselves  wish, 
freedom  shall  be  the  knitting  and  the  loosening  of  our  bond  !*' 

"  Beautiful  woman !"  answered  he,  "  raised  above  the 
hypocrisy  of  weakness — above  the  darkness  of  prejudice — I 
admire  you  and  obey  you !  Only  to  such  a  woman  can  my 
will  submit !  My  beautiful  scholar  is  become  my  teacher ! 
Well,  then,  let  the  hand  of  the  priest  unite  us  ;  my  band  shall 
conduct  you  up  to*  that  brilliant  throne  which  your  beauty 
ind  your  talents  deservu  I    I  will  only  elevate  you  in  order, 
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&8  now,  to  fall  before  your  feet  the  most  devoted  of  youf 
servants !" 

He  dropped  upon  one  knee  before  her ;  and  she,  bending 
herself  towards  him,  let  her  lips  touch  his  forehead.  He  threw 
his  arms  round  her,  and  held  her  for  one  moment  bent 
towards  him.  A  supercilious,  scornful  expression,  unob- 
perved  by  her,  played  upon  his  lips. 

"  Eelease  me,  Hermann!  some  one  comes,"  said  she;  he 
did  so,  and  as  she  raised  her  proud  neck  against  his  will,  a 
dark  flash  of  indignation  burned  in  her  eyes. 

They  withdrew,  and  another  couple  stepped  out  into  the 
balcony. 

He.  Wait,  let  me  wrap  my  cloak  better  round  you ;  the 
wind  is  cool. 

She.  Ah,  how  beautiful  to  feel  how  it  wraps  us  both !  Da 
you  see  how  we  are  here  standing  between  heaven  and  earth, 
separated  from  all  the  world  ? 

He.  I  do  not  see  it — I  see  my  lovely  world  in  my  arms! 
I  have  you,  Laura !    Laura,  tell  me,  are  you  happy  ? 

She.  Ah,  no ! 

He.  How? 

Shb.  Ah,  I  am  not  happy  because  I  am  too  lumpy!  I 
fimcy  I  never  can  have  deserved  this  happiness.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  it  came  to  my  share.  Ah,  Arvid !  to  live  thus 
with  you,  with  my  mother,  my  sister,  all  that  I  most  love— 
and  then  to  be  yours  ever,  ever ! 

.  He.  Say  eternally,  my  Laura!  Our  union  belongs  aa 
much  to  heaven  as  to  earth,  here  as  there ;  to  all  eternity  I 
am  yours,  and  you  are  mine  1 

She.  Hush,  my  Arvid  1  I  hear  my  mother's  voice — she 
calls  me.    Let  us  go  to  her. 

They  setumed  into  the  room,  and  presently  another  couple 
stepped  on  the  balcony. 

Hji.  Cousin  Louise,  do  you  like  evening  air?  Cousin 
Louise,  I  fancy,  is  rather  romantic.  Cousin,  do  you  like  the 
stars  ?  I  am  a  great  friend  of  the  stars  too ;  I  think  on 
what  the  poet  sings : 


— ^—  sQentlj  as  Egypt's  priesta 
They  move. 

Look,  Cousin  Louise,  towards  the  comer,  in  the  west  there 
lies  Oestanvik,    If  it  would  give  you  any  pleasure  to  make  a 
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httle  tour  there,  I  would  beg  that  I  might  drive  you  there  in 
my  new  landau.  I  really  think,  Cousin  Louise,  that  Oestanvik 
would  please  you :  the  peaches  and  the  vines  are  just  now 
in  full  bloom  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  sight. 

A  deep  sigh  is  heard. 

She.  Who  sighs  so  ? 

A  Voice.  Somebody  who  is  poor,  and  who  now,  for  the 
firet  time,  envies  the  rich. 

He.  Oh  rich !  rich !  God  forbid !  rich  I  am  not  exactly. 
One  has  one's  competency,  thank  God !  One  has  wherewith 
toHve.  I  can  honestly  maintain  myself  and  a  family.  I 
BOW  two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat ;  and  what  do  you  think. 
Cousin  Louise — ^but  where  is  Cousin  Louise  ? 

A  Voice.  It  seemed  to  her,  no  doubt,  as  if  a  cold  wind 
came  over  here  from  Oestanvik. 

At  the  moment  when  the  gentlemen  returned  to  the  room, 
a  girl  came  into  the  balcony.  She  was  alone.  The  misfor- 
tunes of  the  evening  depressed  her  heart,  and  were  felt  to 
be  80  much  more  humiliating  because  they  were  of  such  a 
mean  kind.  Some  burning  tears  stole  quickly  and  silently 
over  her  cheeks.  The  evening  wind  kissed  them  gently 
away.  She  looked  up  to  heaven ;  never  had  it  seemed  to  hep 
80  high  and  glorious.  Her  soul  raised  itself,  mounted  even 
higher  than  her  glance,  ap  to  the  mighty  Mend  of  human 
hearts  ;  and  He  gave  to  hers  a  presentiment  that  a  time 
would,  come,  when,  in  his  love,  she  would  be  reconciled  to  and 
forget  all  adversities  of  earth. 

The  days  at  Axelholm  wore  on  merrily  amid  ever-varying 
dehghts.  Petrea  wrote  long  letters,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  to 
her  sisters  at  home,  and  imparted  to  them  all  that  occurred 
here.  Her  own  misfortunes,  which  she  even  exaggerated,  she 
described  in  such  a  comic  manner  that  those  very  things 
which  were  at  first  distressing  to  her,  were  made  a  spring  of 
hearty  merriment  both  to  herself  and  to  her  family. 

She  received  one  day  a  letter  from  her  father,  which  con- 
tained the  following  words : 

"Mt  good  Child, 
"Tour  letters,  my  dear  child,  give  me  and  your  sisters 
great  pleasure ;  not  merely  on  account  of  the  lively  things 
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which  they  contain,  but  more  especially  on  account  of  youiP 
way  of  bearing  that  which  is  anything  but  lively.  Continue 
to  do  thus,  my  child,  and  you — my  heart  rejoices  in  the 
thought — ^will  advance  on  the  way  to  wisdom  and  happiness, 
and  vou  will  have  joyfully  to  acknowledge  the  blessed  truth 
which  the  history  of  great  things,  as  well  as  of  small,  esta- 
blishes, that  there  is  nothing  evil  which  may  not  be  made  con- 
ducive to  good ;  and  thus  our  own  errors  may  be  made  steps 
on  our  way  to  improvement. 

"  Greet  your  sisters  cordially  from  their  and  your  tenderly 
devoted  "  Fathbb." 

Fetrea  kissed  these  lines  with  tears  of  grateful  joy.  She 
wore  them  for  several  days  near  her  heart ;  she  preserved 
them  through  her  whole  life  as  one  of  the  endeared  means 
by  which  she  had  gone  happily  through  the  chromatic  scale 
of  existence. 

Louise  was  joked  much  about  Cousin  Thure;  Cousin 
Thure  was  joked  much  about  Louise ;  it  pleased  him  very- 
much  to  be  joked  about  her,  to  be  told  that  Oestanvik  wanted 
a  mistress,  that  he  himself  wanted  a  pretty  wife,  and  that 
without  doubt  Louise  Prank  was  one  of  the  most  sensible 
as  well  as  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  country ;  and  more 
than  this,  was  besides  of  such  a  respectable  family !  The 
Landed-proprietor  received  already  felicitations  on  his  be- 
trothal. 

What  the  bride-elect,  however,  thought  on  the  matter  was 
more  difficult  to  fathom.  She  was  certainly  always  polite  to 
Cousin  Thure ;  still  this  politeness  seemed  expressive  rather 
of  indifference  than  friendship ;  and  she  declined,  with  a  de- 
cision amazing  to  many  people,  his  pressing  and  often  re- 
peated solicitations  to  make  an  excursion  to  Oestanvik  in  his 
new  landau,  drawn  by  what  he  styled  "  his  foxes — ^his  four 
horses  in  one  rein."  Many  people  asserted  that  the  agree- 
able and  cordial  Jacobi  was  much  nearer  to  Louise's  heart 
than  the  rich  Landed-proprietor !  but  even  towards  Jacobi 
her  conduct  was  so  equal,  so  tranquil,  so  unconstrained,  that 
nobody  could  exactly  tell  how  it  might  be.  Nobody  knew 
so  well  as  we  do,  that  Louise  considered  it  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  woman  to  show  only  perfect  indifference  to  the 
attentions'  or  doux-propos  of  men,  until  they  had  been  openly 
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and  fxilly  declared.  Louise  despised  coquetry  so  far  as  to 
dread  anjthins  which  hordered  on  the  veiy  limits  of  it.  Her 
joung  female  mends  joked  with  her  upon'  her  strict  notions 
on  th^  head,  and  fancied  that  she  woiud  remain  unmarried. 

^  That  maj  be,"  said  Louise,  calmly. 

They  told  her  one  day  of  a  ffeutleman  who  said  **  I  will 
not  stand  up  before  any  giii  who  is  not  some  little  of  a 
coquette." 

''Then  he  may  remain  sitting,**  answered  Louise,  with 
much  dignity. 

Louise's  Tiews  of  the  dignity  of  woman,  her  grave  and 
decided  principles,  and  her  manner  of  expressing  them, 
amused  her  young  Mends,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  in- 
spired for  her  a  true  esteem,  and  gave  occasion  for  many 
httle  contentions  and  discussions,  in  which  Louise  intrepidly, 
though  not  without  some  little  warmth,  maintained  the  rights 
of  the  cause.  These  contentions,  however,  which  began  in 
merriment,  did  not  always  terminate  so. 

A  young  and  rather  coquettish  lady  was  one  day  wounded 
by  tne  severity  with  which  Louise  spoke  of  the  coquetry  of 
her  sex,  and  particularly  of  married  ladies,  and  in  revenge 
she  used  an  expression  which  excited  Louise's  astonishment 
and  anger.  An  explanation  followed  between  the  two,  the 
result  of  which  was  not  only  their  perfect  estrangement,  but 
an  altered  state  of  mind  in  Louise  which  she  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  conceal. 

During  the  first  days  of  her  stay  at  Axelholm  she  had  been 
uncommonly  joyous  and  lively ;  now  she  was  quiet,  thought- 
ful, often  absent,  and  towards  the  Candidate,  as  it  seemed, 
less  friendly  than  formerly,  whilst  she  lent  a  more  willing  ear 
to  the  Landed-proprietor,  although  she  still  resolutely  with- 
stood his  proposal  of  a  drive  to  Oestanvik. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  this  explanation,  Elise  was 
engaged  in  a  lively  conversation  with  Jacobi  on  the  balcony. 

"  And  if,"  said  he,  "  I  endeavour  to  win  her  heart,  would 
her  parents — ^would  her  mother  see  it  without  displeasure  ? 
Ah,  speak  candidly  with  me ;  the  well-being  of  my  life  de- 
pends upon  it." 

"  You  have  my  accordance,  my  good  wishes,  Jacobi,"  re- 
turned Elise.  "  I  say  to  you  what  I  have  already  said  to  my 
husband,  that  I  should  willingly  call  you  son.** 
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"  Oh !"  exclaimed  Jacob!,  deeply  moved,  and  falling  on  one 
knee,  whilst  he  pressed  her  hima  to  his  lips—-"  oh  that  ray 
whole  life  might  evidence  to  you  my  gratitude  and  my 
love !*' 

At  this  very  moment,  Louise,  who  had  been  seeHng  her 
mother,  approached  the  balcony ;  she  saw  Jacobi's  action,  and 
heard  his  words :  she  withdrew  quickly,  as  if  she  had  been 
stung  by  a  snake. 

From  this  time  a  great  change  was  more  and  more  percep- 
tible in  her.  Still,  reserved,  and  very  pale,  she  moved  about 
like  one  in  a  dream,  amid  the  lively  circles  of  Aielholm,  and 
agreed  willingly  to  the  proposition  which  her  mother,  who 
was  uneasy  on  her  account,  made  of  their  stay  being  short- 
ened. Jacobi,  as  much  astonished  as  distressed  by  the  sud- 
den unfriendliiiess  of  Louise  towards  him,  began  to  think 
that  the  place  must  in  some  kind  of  way  be  bewitched,  and 
desired  more  than  anybody  else  to  get  away  from  it. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

THE   BETUBN  HOME. 

What  was  it  that  Jacobi  and  Henrik  had  so  much  to  ar* 
range  together  before  their  departure  from  Aielhohn,  and 
even  whilst  they  were  there  ?  Petrea's  curiosity  was  terribly 
excited,  but  she  could  not  come  at  any  clue  by  which  to 
satisfy  it.  Some  kind  of  plot  which  concerned  the  flEunily, 
seemed  to  be  in  agitation. 

Henrik  and  his  friend  had  long  intended  to  give  a  little 
entertainment  to  the  family,  and  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
now  seemed  favourable,  as  well  as  also  to  combine  it  with  an 
agreeable  surprise ;  the  scene  of  which  should  be  a  pretty 
and  good  Inn,  half  way  between  Axelholm  and  the  city. 
Here,  on  their  return,  they  would  halt  under  pretence  of 
some  repair  being  necessary  to  one  of  the  carriages,  and  the 
ladies  should  be  persuaded  to  enter  the  house,  where,  in  the 
mean  time,  all  should  be  prepared. 

The  two  friends  had  greatly  delighted  themselves  over  this 
scheme,  and  in  order  to  obtain  for  Louise  her  favourite  luxury 
of  ices,  Jacobi  had  drained  his  already  reduced  purse. 

In  going  to  Axelholm  the  family  had  so  divided  themselvei 
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tbat  Louise  witli  Petrea  went  in  wliat  is  called  a  Medewi- 
carriage,  the  Judge's  own  equipage,  which  was  driven  by 
Jacobi,  with  whom  Henrik  sate  on  the  driving-box,  whilst 
the  mother  and  the  other  daughters  went  in  a  covered  hired 
carriage,  driven  by  the  Judge  himself.  On  the  return,  the 
same  arrangement  was  to  be  observed,  with  the  difference  of 
Jacobi  driving  the  large  carriage,  and  Henrik  driving  his 
sisters. 

The  mother,  and  even  the  young  gentlemen,  declared  with 
becoming  discretion  that  they  would  not  confide  the  reins  to 
less  skilful  hands,  because  the  road  was  rough  and  hilly,  and 
moreover  bad  from  rain.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however, 
Jacobi  intrigued  so  that,  contrary  to  the  established  arrange- 
ment, he  mounted  the  coach-box  of  the  young  ladies,  and 
Hennk  that  of  his  mother.  But  the  Candidate  had  not 
much  pleasure  from  so  doing,  since  "the  object"  was  no  longer 
such  as  she  was  during  the  drive  thither.  At  that  time  she 
was  more  cheerful  than  common ;  rejoiced  so  heartily  over 
the  spring  air,  over  the  song  of  the  lark ;  over  fields,  and 
cows,  and  cottages,  and  over  everything  that  she  saw,  com- 
mxmicating  all  her  delight  to  Jacobi,  who  sate  all  the  way  on 
the  driving-box  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  carriage 
(Henrik  solemnly  advised  him  to  fix  himself  in  this  reversed 
position),  and  their  blue  eyes  then  rested  on  each  other  with 
a  spring  of  pure  devotion.  Now,  everything  was  otherwise : 
"  the  object"  appeared  to  give  attention  to  nothing.  She 
leaned  back  in  the  carriage  with  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  a 
cathedral  is  far  more  conversable  than  she;  for  it  speaks 
through  the  tongue  in  its  tower,  but  Louise's  tongue  was 
perfectly  dumb,  and  Petrea' s,  which  once  never  ceased,  en- 
livened her  not.  In  vain  Jacobi  sought  to  catch  Louise's  eye. 
She  avoided  him,  and  he  was  quite  cast  down. 

After  having  been  many  times  most  properly  jogged  and 
shaken,  they  arrived  fortunately  at  the  way-side  mn  ;  yet  no! 
not  so  fortunately  either,  one  of  the  carriage-wheels  was 
discovered  to  be  somewhat  broken ;  it  was  not  dangerously 
so,  oh  no,  heaven  forbid  that !  but  it  must  of  necessity  be 
mended  before  they  could  proceed  further.  Henrik  prayed 
his  mother  and  sisters  while  this  was  doing  to  alight  and  enter 
the  inn,  the  host  and  hostess  of  which  now  stood  at  the  door, 
and  with  bows  and  curtseys  besought  the  travellers  to  enter. 
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The  host  came  himself  and  opened  the  carriage-doors.  Eliae 
was  startled,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise ; — ^the 
host  really  and  truly  must  be  her  husband ;  and  the  hostess, 
the  very  prettiest  hostess  in  the  world,  was  bodily  her 
daughter  Eva !  The  travelling  daughters,  too,  were  as  much, 
astonished,  made  all  kinds  of  exclamations,  and  recognised  in 
host  and  hostess  father  and  sister.  But  neither  host  nor 
hostess  were  confounded,  nor  allowed  themselves  to  be  con- 
fused by  the  confusion  of  the  travellers ;  they  knew  them- 
selves too  well  who  they  were,  and  knew,  too,  how  to  conduct 
themselves  in  their  office.  They  led  their  guests,  with  many- 
apologies  and  politenesses,  up  to  two  large  and  handsome 
rooms,  and  here  the  host,  quite  in  despair,  began  to  bustle 
about,  and  to  summon  both  maid  and  waiter.  At  last  the 
waiter  came  in  his  blue  apron.  A  new  miracle !  He  was 
a  living  image  of  the  Candidate !  And  now  came  the  maid. 
A  new  amazement !  A  handsomer  person,  or  one  that  more 
nearly  resembled  Henrik  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
find !  But  she  went  about  clumsily,  and  had  nearly  fallen 
down,  stumbling  first  with  this,  and  then  with  that.  The 
host  scolded  her  vehemently  on  account  of  her  clumsiness, 
and  scolded  the  waiter  also  till  he  made  them  both  cry,  at 
least  so  it  seemed ;  whereupon  he  chased  them  both  out  witli 
the  order  to  return  instantly  with  refreshments.  The  host, 
now  again  in  brilliant,  excellent,  polite  humour,  let  fly  with 
his  own  hand  the  corks  of  two  champagne  bottles,  poured  out, 
and  drank  with  the  ladies.  After  they  had  refreshed  them- 
selves with  all  kinds  of  delicious  eating,  amid  the  most  lively 
conversation,  some  person,  who  called  himself  Noah's  grana- 
son,  was  announced,  requesting  permission  to  exhibit  to  the 
company  various  strange  animals  and  other  beautiful  curiosi- 
ties, which  had  been  found  in  the  ark.  The  grandson  of 
Noah  was  called  in  by  a  great  majority  of  voices,  and  a  fitce 
presented  itself  at  the  door  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
certain  grey  beard,  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  Jeremias 
Munter.  His  menagerie,  and  his  cabinet  of  art,  were  set  out 
in  another  room,  into  which  the  company  were  conducted ; 
and  there  many  strangely-formed  creatures  were  exhibited, 
and  little  scenes  represented,  to  which  Noah's  grandson  gave 
explanations  and  made  speeches  which  were  almost  as  humor- 
ous and  witty  (to  be  quite  so  was  impossible)  as  those  ot 
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Japhet,  in  that  wonderful  and  exquisite  book, "  Noah*8  Ark."* 
Two  other  grandsons  of  Noah,  who  bore  no  resemblance  to 
any  acquaintance  of  the  family,  assisted  at  this  exhibition,  at 
the  end  of  which  Noah's  learned  grandson  gave  to  each  of 
the  spectators  a  little  souvenir  from  the  contents  of  the  ark, 
and  that  with  so  much  tact,  that  every  one  received  precisely 
the  thing  which  fi;ave  him  pleasiire.  Louise,  moreover,  re* 
ceived  a  remarkable  sermon,  which  was  preached  by  Father 
Noah  himself  on  the  first  Sunday  of  his  abode  in  the  ark. 
But  near  the  title-page  of  this  same  sermon  she  found  a  piece 
of  poetry  which  evidently  bore  a  later  date.  Louise  dia  not^ 
however,  read  it  then,  but  blushing  veiy  deeply,  put  it  care- 
fblhrby. 

The  whole  affair  might  have  been  as  merry  as  it  was  droll, 
had  not  Louise — ^herself  the  most  important  person  in  the 
entertainment — been  in  no  state  of  mind  to  enjoy  it.  But 
although  she  used  her  utmost  endeavour  to  take  part  in  all 
the  diversion,  and  to  appear  cheerful,  she  became  every  mo- 
ment more  depressed ;  and  when  at  last  the  ices  came,  and 
the  waiter,  with  the  utmost  cordiality  beaming  from  his  eyes, 
urged  her  to  take  a  vanilla-ice,  she  was  only  just  able  to  taste 
it,  upon  which  she  set  it  down,  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and 
burst  into  a  convulsive  fit  of  weeping.  This  was  a  thing  so 
unusual  with  Louise,  that  it  occasioned  a  general  perplexity. 
Host,  hostess,  maid,  waiter,  Noah's  gran(&on,  all  threw  off 
their  characters ;  and  all  illusion,  as  well  as  all  reality  of  fes- 
tivity, were  at  an  end.  It  is  true  that  Louise  composed 
herself  speedily,  besought  pardon,  and  assigned  as  the  cause 
of  her  emotion  sudden  spasm  in  the  chest.  Elise  and  Eva, 
and  more  particularly  Petrea,  endeavoured,  on  account  of 
Henrik  and  Jacobi,  to  jest  back  again  the  former  merriment, 
but  it  would  not  come,  and  nothing  more  could  succeed. 
Everybody,  but  more  especially  Jacobi,  were  out  of  tune,  and 
they  now  began  to  speak  of  returning  home. 

But  now  all  at  once  the  heavy  trampling  of  horses,  and  a 
bustle  at  the  inn  door  was  heard,  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
splendid  landau,  drawn  by  four  prancing  bays,  drew  up  before 
it.  It  was  the  Landed-proprietor,  who,  unacquainted  with 
the  hasty  departure  of  the  Franks  from  Axelholm,  was  now 

*  A  half-dramatic  poem,  remarkable  for  its  wit  uii  hmnonr,  from  the  pen  o| 
J-id  Bwedish  poet  Fahkrants. 
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returning  there  after  a  short  absence,  and  whc  had  drawn  up 
at  this  inn  for  a  moment's  breathing-time  for  his  horses,  ana 
to  order  for  himself  a  glass  of  the  beer  for  which  the  place 
was  renowned.  The  company  which  he  here  so  unexpectedly 
encountered  occasioned  an  alteration  in  his  first  plan.  He 
determined  to  accompany  the  family  to  the  city,  and  besought 
his  aunt  and  cousins  to  make  use  of  his  landau.  It  would 
certainly  please  them  so  much ;  it  went  with  such  unexampled 
ease ;  was  so  comfortable  that  one  could  sleep  therein  with 
perfect  convenience  even  on  the  heaviest  roads,  etc.,  etc. 
Elise,  who  reaUy  had  suffered  from  the  merciless  shaking  of 
the  hired  carriage,  was  inclined  to  accept  the  offer ;  and  as 
it  immediately  began  to  rain,  and  as  the  Judge  preferred  the 
carriage  to  the  chaise  in  which  he  had  driven  with  Eva,  the 
affair  was  quickly  arranged.  Elise  and  some  of  the  daughters 
were  to  go  in  the  landau,  which  was  turned  in  the  mean  time 
into  a  coach ;  and  the  Judge  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
were  to  divide  themselves  among  the  other  carriages.  As 
these  were  ready  to  receive  the  company,  Jacobi  drove  his 
Medewi-carriage  close  on  the  landau  of  the  Landed-pro- 
prietor, who  looked  more  than  once  with  a  dark  countenance 
to  see  whether  any  profane  or  injurious  contact  had  taken 
place  between  the  great  and  the  little  carriage. 

Jacobi's  heart  beat  violently  as  Louise  came  out  on  the 
steps  of  the  inn  door.  The  Landed-proprietor  stood  on  one 
side  offering  her  his  hand,  and  Jacobi  on  the  other  offering 
his  also,  to  conduct  her  to  her  former  seat.  She  appeared 
faint,  and  moved  slowly.  She  hesitated  for  one  moment,  and 
then  gave,  with  downcast  eyes,  her  hand  to  the  Landed- 
proprietor,  who  assisted  her  triumphantly  into  the  carriage 
to  her  mother,  and  mounting  the  box  himself,  away  the  next 
moment  dashed  the  landau  with  its  four  prancing  bays. 
Jacobi  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  a  choking  sensation  seemed 
to  deprive  him  of  breath,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  watched 
the  handsome  departing  carriage.  He  was  roused  out  of  his 
painful  observations  by  the  voice  of  Petrea,  who  jestingly 
announced  to  him  that  the  enviable  happiness  awaited  him  of 
driving  herself  and  the  Assessor  in  the  Medewi-carriage.  He 
took  his  former  seat  in  silence ;  his  heart  was  full  of  disquiet ; 
and  intentionally  he  remained  far  behind  the  others,  in  ordef 
that  he  might  not  have  the  least  glimpse  of  the  landau. 
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Scarcely  had  the  Medewi-carriage  again  made  acquaintance 
with  the  ruts  of  the  road,  than  a  violent  shock  brought  off  one 
of  the  fore  wheels,  and  the  Candidate,  Petrea,  and  the 
Assessor,  were  tumbled  one  over  the  other  into  the  mud. 
Quickly,  however,  they  were  all  three  once  again  on  their 
feet ;  Petrea  laughing,  and  the  Assessor  scolding  and  fuming. 
When  Jacobi  had  discovered  that  all  which  had  life  was 
unhurt,  he  looked  lightly  on  the  affair,  and  began  to  think 
how  best  it  might  be  remedied.  A  short  council  was  held  in 
the  rain,  and  it  was  concluded  that  Jacobi  should  remain  with 
the  carriage  till  some  one  came  to  his  assistance,  and  that  ir 
the  mean  time  Petrea  and  the  Assessor  should  make  the  best 
of  their  way  on  foot  towards  the  citv,  and  send,  as  soon  as 
possible,  some  people  to  his  help.  A  labourer,  who  came  by 
immediately  afterwards,  promised  to  do  the  same,  and  Petrea 
and  Assessor  Munter,  who,  however,  was  anything  but  con- 
sistent with  his  name,  began  their  walk  through  rain  and  mud. 
All  this  while,  however,  Petrea  became  more  joyful  and 
happy :  firstly,  all  this  was  an  adventure  for  her ;  secondly, 
she  never  before  had  been  out  in  such  weather ;  thirdly,  she 
felt  herself  so  light  and  unencumbered  as  she  scarcely  ever 
had  done  before ;  and  because  she  looked  upon  her  clothes  as 
given  up  to  fate-— to  a  power  against  which  none  other  on 
earth  could  contend,  she  walked  on  in  joy  of  heart,  splashing 
through  the  puddles,  and  feeling  with  great  delight  how  the 
rain  penetrated  her  dress,  and  seeing  how  the  colour  was 
washed  away  both  from  shawl  and  bonnet.  She  held  her 
nose  high  in  the  air,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  glorious  rain. 

Petrea  had  in  aU  this  a  resemblance  U>  her  brother,  and 
flattered  herself  also  that  she  might  have  some  resemblance 
to  Diogenes ;  and  as  her  inclination  lay  towards  extremes, 
she  would  very  willingly  be  Diogenes,  since  she  could  not,  as 
she  very  well  knew,  be  Alexander.  Now  she  perceived  that 
in  reality  she  needed  very  little  of  outward  comforts  to  make 
her  happy ;  she  felt  herself  in  her  adverse  circumstances  so 
free  and  rich ;  she  had  become  on  thee-and-thou  terms  with 
the  rain-drops,  with  the  wind,  with  the  shrubs  and  grass,  with 
all  nature  in  short ;  shs  had  not  here  the  mishaps  and  the 
humiliations  to  fear  which  annoyed  her  so  often  in  company. 
If  the  magpies  laughed  at  her,  she  laughed  at  them  in  retunL 
Long  life  to  freedom ! 
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With  all  these  feelings,  Petrea  got  into  such  excessively 
high  spirits,  that  she  infected  therewith  her  companions  in 
misfortune ;  or,  according  to  her  vocabulary,  good  fortune. 
But  now,  however,  came  on  a  horrible  tempest,  with  hail, 
whose  great  stones  made  themselves  thou  to  such  a  degree 
with  Petrea's  nose  as  astonished  and  almost  offended  her. 
The  Assessor  looked  out  for  shelter;  and  Petrea,  quite 
charmed  that  she  was  nearly  blown  away,  followed  him  along 
a  narrow  footpath  that  led  into  the  wood,  onward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  smoke,  which,  driven  towards  them  by  the  storm, 
seemed  to  announce  that  a  hospitable  hut  was  at  hand  where 
ttiey  might  obtain  shelter  from  the  tempest.  Whilst  they 
were  wandering  about  to  discover  this,  Petrea's  fancy,  more 
unrestrained  than  the  storm,  busied  itself  with  unbounded 
creations  of  robbers'  castles,  wise  hermits,  hidden  treasures, 
and  other  splendours,  to  which  the  smoke  was  to  conduct 
her.  But  ah !  they  were  altogether  built  up  of  smoke,  since 
it  arose  from  no  other  than  a  charcoal-burner's  kiln,  and 
Petrea  had  not  the  smallest  desire  to  make  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  hidden  divinity  of  which  this  smoke  was  the 
evidence.  The  small  hut  of  the  charcoal-burner,  in  the  form 
of  a  sugar-loaf,  stood  not  far  from  the  kiln,  the  unbolted  door 
of  which  was  opened  by  the  Assessor.  No  hermit,  nor  even, 
robber,  had  his  abode  therein ;  the  hut  was  empty,  but  clean 
and  compact,  and  it  was  with  no  little  pleasure  that  tha 
Assessor  took  possession  of  it,  and  seated  himself  with  Petrea 
on  the  only  bench  which  it  possessed.  Petrea  sighed.  What 
a  miserable  metamorphosis  of  her  glorious  castle  in  the  air ! 

The  prospect  which  the  open  door  of  the  hut  presented, 
and  which  had  no  interest  for  Petrea,  appeared,  on  the  con- 
trary, captivating  to  her  companion.  He  was  there  deep  in 
the  woo(iC  in  a  solitude  wild,  but  still  of  an  elevating  cha- 
racter. The  hut  stood  in  an  open  space,  but  round  about  it 
various  species  of  pine-trees  stood  boldly -grouped,  and  bowed 
themselves  not  before  the  storm  which  howled  in  their  tops. 
Several  lay  fallen  on  the  ground,  but  evidently  from  age ; 
grass  and  flowers  grew  on  the  earth,  which  these  patriarchs 
of  the  wood  had  torn  up  with  their  powerful  roots.  Among 
others,  two  tall  pine-trees  stood  together:  the  one  was 
decayed,  and  seemed  about  to  separate  itself  from  its  root ; 
but  the  other,  ycung,  green,  and  strong,  had  so  entwined  it 
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in  its  branclies,  that  it  stood  upright,  miDgling  its  withered 
arms  with  the  yerdure  of  the  other,  and  yielcUng  not,  although 
shook  by  the  tempest.  The  expresslTo  gknce  of  the  Assessor 
rested  long  on  these  trees ;  his  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  Ids 
peculiar,  h^utiful,  but  melancholy  smile  played  about  his 
ups,  and  kindly  sentiments  seemed  to  fill  his  breast.  He 
spoke  to  Petrea  of  a  people  of  antiquity  who  dwelt  in  deserts ; 
he  spoke  of  the  pure  condition  of  the  Essenes,  a  morning 
dawn  of  Christendom,  and  his  words  ran  thus : 

**  A  thirst  after  holiness  droye  men  and  women  out  of  the 
tumult  of  the  world,  out  of  great  cities,  into  desert  places,  in 
order  that  they  might  dedicate  themselyes  to  a  pure  and  per- 
fect Hfe.  There  they  built  for  themselyes  huts,  and  formed 
a  state,  whose  law  was  labour  and  deyotion  to  God.  No 
earthly  possession  was  enjoyed  merely  on  account  of  pleasure, 
but  only  as  the  means  of  a  higher  life.  They  strove  after 
piuity  in  soul  and  body ;  tranquillity  and  seriousness  charac- 
terised their  demeanour.  They  assembled  together  at  sun- 
rise, and  lifted  up  hymns  and  prayers  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Seyenteen  hours  of  each  day  were  deyoted  to  labour,  study, 
and  contemplation.  Their  wants  were  few,  and  therefore  life 
was  easy.  Their  discourse  was  eleyated,  and  was  occupied 
by  subjects  of  the  sublime  learning  which  belonged  to  their 
sect.  They  belieyed  on  one  Eternal  God,  whose  existence 
was  light  and  purity.  They  sought  to  approach  him  by 
purity  of  heart  and  action,  by  renunciation  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  world,  and  by  humility  of  heart  and  mind  to  under- 
stand the  works  oi  the  allwise  Creator.  They  believed  in 
quiet  abodes  on  the  other  side  of  the  desert  pilgrimage, 
where  clear  waters  ran  and  soft  winds  blew,  where  spring 
and  peace  had  their  home ;  there  they  hoped  to  arriye  at  the 
end  of  their  journey  through  life." 

There  is  no  want  of  rays  of  light  on  earth ;  they  penetrate 
its  misl^  atmosphere  in  manifold  directions,  although  human 
perception  is  not  as  much  aware  of  them  at  one  time  as  at 
another.  The  words  of  the  Assessor  made  at  this  moment 
an  indescribable  impression  on  Petrea.  She  wept  from  the 
sweet  emotion  excited  by  the  description  of  a  condition 
which  was  so  perfect,  and  of  endeavours  which  were  so  holy. 
It  appeared  to  her  as  if  she  knew  her  own  vocation,  her  own 
path  through  life ;  one  which  would  release  her  soul  from  all 
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trifles,  all  vanities,  all  disquiets,  and  which  would  speed  her 
on  to  light  and  peace.  Whilst  these  thoughts,  or  rather 
sentiments,  swelled  in  her  hreasfc,  she  looked  through  her 
tears  on  her  companion,  as  he  sate  there  with  his  expressive 
countenance  and  his  large  heautiM  eyes  fixed  on  the  scene 
before  him,  and  she  saw  in  him,  not  Jeremias  Munter,  but  a 
wise  hermit,  with  a  soul  full  of  sublime  and  holy  knowledge. 
She  longed  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  beseech  his  bless- 
ing ;  to  propose  to  him  that  he  should  remain  in  this  solitude, 
in  this  hut,  with  her ;  that  he  should  teach  her  wisdom  ;  and 
she  would  wait  upon  him  as  a  daughter,  or  as  a  servant, 
would  rise  with  him  and  pray  at  sunrise,  and  do  in  all  things 
like  the  Essenes.  Thus  would  they  die  to  the  world,  and 
live  only  for  heaven. 

Overpowered  by  her  excited  feelings,  surrendered  to  the 
transports  of  the  moment,  and  nearly  choked  with  tears, 
Petrea  sank  on  the  breast  of  Jeremias,  stammering  forth  her 
undefined  wishes. 

If  a  millstone  had  fallen  round  his  neck,  our  good  Assessor 
could  not  have  been  more  confounded  than  he  was  at  that 
moment.  Deeply  sunk  in  his  own  thoughts,  he  had  quite 
forgotten  that  Petrea  was  there,  till  reminded  of  her  presence 
in  this  unexpected  manner.  But  he  was  a  man,  nevertheless, 
who  could  easily  understand  the  excitement  of  mind  in  a 
young  girl,  and  with  a  pure  fervour  of  eve,  whilst  a  good- 
humoured  satire  played  about  his  mouth,  he  endeavoured  to 
tranquillise  her  over-wrought  feelings.  Beautiful,  then,  was 
the  discourse  he  held  with  her  on  all  that  which  calms  and 
sanctifies  life ;  on  all  that  on  which  man  may  found  his  abode 
whether  in  the  desert  or  in  the  humart  crowd.  He  spoke 
words  then  which  Petrea  never  forgot,  and  which  often,  in  a 
future  day,  broke  the  chaotic  state  of  her  soul  like  beams  of 
pure  light. 

In  the  mean  time  the  tempest  had  dispersed  itself,  and  the 
Assessor  began  to  think  of  a  return ;  for  Petrea  thought 
nothing  about  it,  but  would  willingly  have  seen  herself  com- 
pelled to  pass  the  night  in  the  gloomy  wood.  But  now  the 
thought  of  relating  her  adventures  at  home  attracted  her, 
and  before  she  got  out  of  the  wood  these  adventures  were 
increased,  since  fate  presented  her  with  the  good  fortune  ol 
assisting,  with  the  helo  of  her  companion,  an  old  woman,  who 
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had  fallen  with  her  bundle  of  sticks,  upon  her  .egs  again,  and 
of  carrying  the  said  bundle  to  her  cottage,  and  of  lighting 
her  fire  for  her ;  with  releasing  two  sparrows  which  a  boy 
had  made  captive ;  and,  last  of  all,  with  releasing  the  AssessOT 
himself  from  a  thorn-bush,  which,  as  it  appeared,  would  haTe 
held  him  with  such  force  as  vexed  even  himself.  Petrea*s 
hands  bled  in  consequence  of  this  operation,  but  that  only 
made  her  the  livelier. 

When  thev  came  out  of  the  wood,  the  rain  had  ceased 
altogether,  the  wind  had  abated,  and  the  setting  sun  illu- 
mined the  heavens,  and  diffused  over  the  landiscape  a  pecu- 
liar and  beautiful  radiance.  The  countenance  of  Jeremias 
Munter  was  cheerful ;  he  listened  to  the  ascending  song  of 
the  lark,  and  said,  "  That  is  beautiful  !*'  He  looked  upon  the 
rain-drops  which  hun^  on  the  youn^  grass,  and  saw  how 
heaven  reflected  itself  in  them,  and  smiled,  and  said,  "  That  ia 
pure  indeed !"  Petrea  gave  to  little  children  that  she  met 
with  all  her  savings  from  the  feast  at  Axelholm,  and  would 
willingly  also  have  given  them  some  of  her  clothes,  had  she 
not  had  the  fear  of  Louise  and  her  mother  before  her  eyes. 
She  wished  in  her  bravery  for  more  adventures,  and  more 
particularly  for  a  longer  way  than  it  at  this  time  appeared  to 
De ;  she  thought  she  arrived  at  home  too  soon ;  but  the 
Assessor  thought  not,  neither  did  the  rest  of  the  party,  who 
were  beginning  to  be  very  uneasy  on  account  of  their  lonff 
absence.  In  the  mean  time  Petrea  and  her  companion  had 
become  very  good  friends  on  the  walk ;  Petrea  was  com- 
plimented for  her  courage,  and  Henrik  pathetically  declaimed 
m  her  praise- 
Not  erery  one  such  height  as  Xenophon  can  gam. 
As  scholar  and  as  hero,  a  laurel- wreath  obtain  ; 

and  they  laughed. 

CHAPTEE  X. 

EIBSSIDB    SOSFBS. 

"  Pbom  home  may  be  good,  but  at  home  is  best !"  said 
Elise  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  as  she  was  once  more  in 
her  own  house,  and  beside  her  own  husband. 

The  young  people  said  nothing  in  opposition  to  this  senti- 
ment as  they  returned  to  their  comfortable  every-day  lift^ 
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which  they  now  enliyened  with  recollections  and  relations 
out  of  the  lately-past  time.  They  hoped  that  Louise  would 
become  pleasant  and  contented  with  her  calm  activity  in  the 
house  and  family  as  formerly,  but  it  was  not  so ;  a  gnawing 
pain  seemed  to  consume  her ;  she  became  perceptibly  thinner; 
her  good  humour  had  vanished,  and  her  eyes  were  often  red 
with  weeping.  In  vain  her  parents  and  sisters  endeavoured, 
with  the  tenderest  anxiety,  to  fathom  the  occasion  of  the 
change ;  she  would  confess  it  to  no  one.  That  the  root  of  hep 
grief  lay  at  her  heart  she  would  not  deny,  but  she  appeared 
determined  to  conceal  it  from  the  eye  of  day.  Jacobi  also 
began  to  look  pale  and  thin,  since  he  lamented  deeply  her 
state  of  feeling,  and  her  altered  behaviour,  especially  towards 
himself,  which  led  him  to  the  belief  that  he  unconsciously 
had  wounded  her,  or  in  some  other  way  that  he  was  the  cause 
of  her  displeasure ;  and  never  had  he  felt  more  than  now 
what  a  high  value  he  set  upon  her,  nor  how  much  he  loved 
her.  This  tension  of  mind,  and  his  anxiety  to  approach 
Louise,  and  bring  back  a  friendly  understanding  between 
them,  occasioned  various  little  scenes,  which  we  mR  here 
describe. 

riEST   SOEITE. 

Louise  sits  by  the  window  at  her  embroidery-frame:  Jacobi 
seats  himself  opposite  to  her. 

Jacobi  (sighmg).  Ah,  Mamselle  Louise! 

Louise  looks  at  her  shepherdess,  and  works  on  in  silence. 

Jacobi.  Everything  in  the  world  has  appeared  to  me  for 
some  time  wearisome  and  oppressive. 

Louise  works  on,  and  is  silent. 

Jacobi.  And  you  could  so  easily  make  all  so  different. 
Ah,  Louise!  only  one  kind  word,  one  friendly  glance! — 
Cannot  you  bestow  one  friendly  glance  on  hiTn  who  would 
gladly  give  everything  to  see  you  happy?  [Aside,  She 
blushes — she  seems  moved — ^she  is  going  to  speak!  Ah, 
what  will  she  say  to  me !] 

LoxriSE.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
nine,  ten  stitches  to  the  nose — ^the  pattern  is  here  not  very 
distinct. 

Jacobi.  Tou  vill  not  hear  me,  vrill  not  understand  me ; 
you  play  vrith  my  distress !    Ah,  Louise ! 
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LoinsE.  I  want  Bome  more  wool ; — I  hare  left  it  in  mj 
room.     [She  goes.] 

BSCONI)   8CECT. 

*The  &mil7  is  tssembled  in  the  library;  tea  is  just  finished 
Louise,  at  Petrea's  and  Gkibriele's  urgent  request,  has  laid 
out  the  cards  on  a  little  table  to  tell  them  their  fortunes. 
The  Candidate  seats  himself  near  them,  and  appears  deter- 
mined to  amuse  himself  with  them,  and  to  he  lively ;  but 
'*  the  objecc"  assumes  all  the  more  her  ^  cathedral  air.'^  The 
Landed-proprietor  steps  in,  bows,  snorts,  and  kisses  the  hand 
of  the  '*  gracious  aunt." 

LoTDED-PBOPBiiTOB.  Very  cold  this  eyening;  I  fancy 
we  shall  haye  frost. 

'Ellbb,  It  is  a  gloomy  spring.  We  have  lately  read  a 
most  affecting  account  of  the  &mine  in  the  northern  provinces. 
It  is  the  misK>rtune  of  these  late  springs. 

Labtdsd-pbopbietob.  Oh,  yes,  the  famine  up  there.  No, 
we'll  talk  of  something  else — that's  too  gloomy.  I've  had 
Day  peas  covered  with  straw.  Cousin  Louise,  are  you  fond 
of  playing  Patience  P  I  am  very  fond  of  it  too ;  it  is  so 
composing.  At  my  seat  at  Oestanvik  I  have  little,  little 
patience-ourds.  I  fancy  really  that  they  would  please  my 
cousin. 

The  Landed-proprietor  seats  himself  on  the  other  side  of 
Louise :  the  Candioate  gives  some  extraordinary  shrugs. 

Louise.  This  is  not  patience,  but  a  little  witchcraft,  by 
which  I  read  Fate.     Shall  I  prophesy  to  you.  Cousin  ThureP 

L^iTDBn-PBOPBiETOB.  Oh,  yes!  prophesy  somethiug  tome. 
Nothing  disagreeable!  If  I  hear  anything  disagreeable  in 
an  evening,  I  always  have  bad  dreams  at  night.  Prophesy 
me  prettily — a  little  wife— a  wife  as  lovely  and  as  amiable  as 
Cousin  Louise. 

The  CAin)rDATE  (with  a  look  as  if  he  would  send  the 
Landed-proprietor  head-over-heels  to  Oestanvik).  I  don't 
know  whether  Mamselle  Louise  likes  flattery. 

LAiTDEn-PBOPBiETOB  (who  seems  as  if  he  neither  heard 
nor  saw  his  rival).  Cousin  Louise,  are  you  fond  of  blue  P 

Louise.  Blue?  That  is  truly  a  lovely  colour;  but  yet 
I  prefer  green. 

JLaitdep-pbopbistob.  Nay,  that  is  good!  that  is  excellent  I 
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At  Oestanvik  my  dressing-room  fumifcure  is  blua,  beautifiil 
light  blue  silk   damask;   but  in  my  sleeping-rocm  I  have 

green  moreen.     I  fancy  really,  Cousin  Louise,  that 

The  Candidate  coughs,  and  then  rushes  out  of  the  room. 
Louise  looks  afber  him,  sighs,  and  then  examines  the  cards, 
in  which  she  finds  so  many  misfortunes  for  Cousin  Thure 
that  he  is  quite  terrified :  the  peas  frosted,  conflagration  in 
the  dressing-room,  and  last  of  all  a  rejection !  The  Landed- 
proprietor  declares,  notwithstanding,  that  he  finds  nothing 
of  tnis  unpleasant.    The  sisters  smile,  and  make  remarks. 

THIBD   SCEKB. 

The  family  assembled  after  supper : 

The  Assessor  puts  the  question — ^What  is  the  bitterest 
afiiiction  P 

Jacobi.  Unretumed  love. 

Petbea.  Not  to  know  what  one  shall  be. 

Eva.  To  have  offended  some  one  that  one  loves  beyond 
reconciliation. 

The  Motheb.  I  am  of  Eva's  opinion ;  I  think  nothing 
can  be  more  painful. 

Louise.  Ah!  there  is  yet  something  more  painMthan 
that — something  more  bitter — and  that  is  to  lose  one's  faith 
in  those  whom  one  has  loved ;  to  doubt— (Louise's  lip  trem- 
bles, she  can  say  no  more,  becomes  pale,  rises,  and  goes  out 
quickly ;  a  general  sensation  ensues). 

The  Eatheb.  What  is  amiss  with  Louise?  Elise,  we 
must'  know  what  it  is !  She  should,  she  must  tell  us !  I 
cannot  bear  any  longer  to  see  her  thus  ;  and  I  will  go  this 
moment  and  speak  with  her,  if  you  will  not  rather  do  it. 
But  you  must  not  be  satisfied  till  you  know  her  very  inmost 
feelings.  The  most  horrible  thing,  I  think,  is  mystery  and 
vapours ! 

The  Motheb.  I  will  go  directly  to  her.  I  have  now  an 
idea  what  it  is,  dearest  Ernst ;  and  if  I  am  somewhat  long 
with  her,  let  the  others  go  to  bed ;  I  shall  then  find  you 
alone.     [She  goes  out.] 

rOlTBTH  SCENE. 

The  Mother  and  Daughter, 
The  daughter  on  her  kneea^  her  face  buried  in  her  hands ; 
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the  mofcKer  goes  sofllj  up  to  her  and  throws  her  arms  aroiind 
her. 

MoTHEB.  Louise,  my  good  girl,  what  is  amiss  with  you  ? 
Ihaye  never  seen  you  thus  before.  You  must  tell  me  what  is 
at  your  heart — ^you  must ! 

LoTTisE.  I  cannot!  I  ought  not ! 

Mother.  You  can !  you  ought !  Will  you  make  me,  will 
you  make  all  of  us  wretched  by  going  on  in  this  way  P  Ah, 
Louise,  do  not  let  false  shame,  or  false  tenderness  mislead 
jou.  Tell  me,  do  you  break  any  oath,  or  violate  any  sacred 
duty,  by  confessing  what  it  is  which  depresses  you  P 

Lottise.  No  oani ;  no  sacred  duty — and  yet yet 

Mother.  Then  speak,  in  heaven  s  name,  my  child !  Tin- 
questionably  some  unfounded  suspicion  is  the  cause  of  your 

{)resent  state.  What  do  the  words  mean  with  which  you 
eft  us  this  evening  ?  You  weep !  Louise,  I  pray,  I  beseech 
of  you,  if  you  love  me,  conceal  nothing  from  me  I  Who  is 
it  that  you  love,  yet  can  no  more  have  faith  in — no  longer 
highly  esteem  ?    Answer  me — ^is  it  your  mother  ? 

Louise.  My  mother!  my  mother!  Ah,  while  you  look 
on  me  thus  I  feel  a  pain,  and  yet  a  confidence !    Ah,  my 

Q-od !  aU  may  be  an  error — a  miserable  slander,  and  I 

Well  then,  it  shall  out — ^that  secret  which  has  gnawed  my 
heart,  and  which  I  conceived  it  my  duty  to  conceal !  But 
forgive  me,  my  mother,  if  I  grieve  you ;  forgive  me  if  mj 
words  disturb  your  peace ;  forgive  me,  if  in  my  weakness,  if 
in  my  uonbt  I  have  done  you  injustice,  and  remove  the  grief 
which  has  poisoned  my  life  I  Ah,  do  you  see,  mother,  it  was 
mine,  it  was  my  sisters'  happiness,  to  consider  you  so  spot- 
less— so  angelically  pure !  It  was  my  pride  that  you  were 
so,  and  that  you  were  my  mother !    Aud  now 

Mother.  And  now,  Louise  ? 

LoTJiSE.  And  now  it  has  been  whispered  to  me Oh, 

I  cannot  speak  the  words ! 

Mother.  Speak  them — ^I  demand  it!  I  desire  it  from 
you  I     We  both  stand  before  the  Judgment-seat  of  God  I 

LonsE.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  even  my  mother 
was  not  blameless — ^that  she 

Mother.  Go  on,  Louise ! 

LoinsE.  That  she  and  Jacobi  loved  one  another — ^that 
evil  tongues  had  not  blamed  them  without  cause,  and  tiiai 
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Btilj •  ]  despised  these  words,  I  despised  the  person  wlio 

Bpoke  them  I  I  endeavoured  to  chase  these  thoughts  as 
criminal  from  my  soul.  On  this  account  it  happened  that  I 
went  one  day  to  find  you — ^and  I  found  Jacobi  on  his  knee 
before  you — I  heard  him  speaking  of  his  love.  Now  you 
know  ail,  my  mother ! 

Mother.  And  what  is  your  belief  in  all  this  ? 

Louise.  Ah,  I  know  not  what  I  ought  to  believe !  But- 
since  that  moment  there  has  been  no  peace  in  my  soul,  and 
I  have  fMicied  that  it  never  would  return — ^that  I  should 
never  lose  the  doubt  which  I  could  make  known  to  no  one, 

MoTHEB.  Let  peace  return  to  your  soul,  my  child !  Grood 
God !  how  unfortunate  I  should  be  at  this  moment  if  my 
conscience  were  not  pure !  But,  thank  heaven,  my  chila^ 
your  mother  has  no  such  fault  to  reproach  herself  with ;  and 
Jacobi  deserves  your  utmost  esteem,  your  utmost  regard.  I 
will  entirely  and  freely  confess  to  you  tlie  entire  truth  of 
that  which  has  made  you  so  uneasy.  For  one  moment,  when. 
Jacobi  first  came  to  us,  a  warmer  sentiment  towards  me 
awoke  in  his  young,  thoughtless  heart,  and  in  part  it  was 
returned  by  me.  But  you  will  not  condemn  me  on  account 
of  an  involuntary  feeling  which  your  father  looked  on  with 
pardoning  eyes.  In  a  blessed  hour  we  opened  to  each  other 
our  hearts,  and  it  was  his  love,  his  strength  and  gentleness, 
which  gave  me  power  to  overcome  my  weakness.  Jacobi, 
at  the  same  moment,  woke  to  a  consciousness  of  his  error, 
struggled  against  it,  and  overcame  it.  We  separated  soon 
after,  and  it  was  our  mutual  wish  not  to  meet  again  for 
several  years.  In  the  mean  time  Henrik  was  committed  to 
his  care,  and  Jacobi  has  been  for  him  an  exemplary  friend 
and  iustructor.     Three  years  later,  when  I  again  met  him,  I 

extended  my  hand  to  him  as  a  sister ;  and  he yes,  my 

dear  girl  I  and  I  err  greatly  if  he  did  not  then  begin  in  his 
heart  to  love  me  as  a  mother.  But  that  which  then  had  its 
beginning,  has  since  then  had  its  completion — it  was  in  the 
character  of  a  son  that  you  saw  him  kneel  to  me ;  thanking 
me  that  I  would  favour  his  love  to  my  daughter — ^to  my 
Louise,  who,  therefore,  has  so  unnecessarily  conjured  up  a, 
spectre  to  terrify  herself  and  us  all. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  conversation  the  mother  spoke  in 
a  qiuet  jesting  tone,  which,  perhaps,  did  more  even  than  bet 
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simple  explanation  to  reassure  the  heart  of  her  daughter. 
She  pressed  her  hands  on  her  heart,  and  looked  thankfully 
up  to  heaven. 

"  And  if,"  continued  her  mother,  "you  yet  entertain  any 
doubt,  talk  with  your  father,  talk  with  Jacobi,  and  their 
words  will  strengthen  mine.  But  I  see  you  need  it  not — 
your  heart,  my  child,  is  again  at  peace  !** 

^  Ah,  thank  GK)d !  thank  God !"  exclaimed  Louise,  sink* 
ing  on  her  knees  before  her  mother,  and  covering  her  hands 
and  even  her  dress  with  kisses.  "  Oh,  that  I  dared  look  up  again 
to  you,  my  mother !  Oh,  can  you  forgive  my  being  so  weak : 
my  being  so  easy  of  belief?  Never,  never  shall  1  forgive 
myself!" 

Louise  was  out  of  herself,  her  whole  frame  trembled 
violently;  she  had  never  before  been  in  a  state  of  such 
agitation.  Her  mother  was  obliged  to  apply  remedies  both 
for  mind  and  body,  tender  words  and  soothing  drops — to 
tranquillise  her  excited  state.  She  besought  her  therefore  to 
go  to  rest,  seated  herself  beside  her  bed,  took  her  hands  in 
hers,  and  then  attempted  to  divert  her  mind  from  the  past 
scene,  endeavouring  with  the  utmost  delicacy  to  turn  her 
mind  on  the  Candidate  and  on  the  Landed-proprietor  as 
lovers.  But  Louise  had  only  one  thought,  one  sentiment — 
the  happy  release  from  her  doubt,  and  thankfulness  for 
it.  When  her  mother  saw  that  she  was  calmer,  she  em- 
braced  her,  "  And  now  go  to  sleep,  my  dear  girl,"  said  she  ; 
" I  must  now  leave  you,  in  order  to  hasten  to  one  who  vvaits 
impatiently  for  me,  and  that  is  your  father.  He  has  been 
extremely  uneasy  on  your  account,  and  I  can  now  make  him 
easy  by  candidly  communicating  all  that  has  passed  between 
us.  For  the  rest  I  can  assure  you  that  you  have  said  nothing 
that  can  make  us  uneasy.  That  I  was  calumniated  by  one 
person,  and  am  so  still,  he  knows  as  well  as  I  do.  He  has 
assisted  me  to  bear  it  calmly,  he  is  truly  so  superior,  so  ex-' 
cellent !  Ah,  Louise,  it  is  a  great  blessing  when  nusband  and 
wife,  parents  and  children,  cherish  an  entire  confidence  in 
each  other !  It  is  so  beautiful,  so  glorious,  to  be  able  to  say 
everything  to  each  other  in  love  !" 

riTTH  SCENE. 

The  garden.     It  is  morning !  the  larks  sing,  the  jonquil* 
o2 
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fill  the  air  with  odour ;  the  bird's  cherry-tree  waves  in  the 
morning  breeze ;  the  cherry  blossoms  open  themselves  to  the 
bees  which  hum  about  in  their  bosom.  The  sun  shines  on  all 
its  children. 

Louise  is  walking  in  the  middle  alley,  Father  Noah's 
sermon  in  her  hand,  but  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  little  poem 
appended  to  it,  which  by  no  means  had  anything  to  do  with 
Father  Noah.  The  Canoidate  comes  towards  her  from  a  cross 
walk,  with  a  gloomy  air,  and  with  a  black  pansy  in  his  hand. 

The  two  meet,  and  salute  each  other  silently* 

Jacobi.  Might  I  speak  one  moment  with  you  ?  I  will  not 
detain  you  long. 

Louise  bows  her  head,  is  silent,  and  blushes. 

Jagobi.  In  an  hour's  time  I  shall  take  my  departure,  but 
I  must  beseech  of  you  to  answer  me  one  question  before  I 
say  farewell  to  you ! 

Louise.  You  going !    Where  ?    "Why  ? 

Jacobi.  Where,  is  indiiFerent  to  me,  so  that  I  leave  this 
place ;  why,  because  I  cannot  bear  the  unkindness  of  one 
person  who  is  dear  to  me,  and  who,  I  once  thought,  cherished 
a  friendship  for  me  I  Por  fourteen  days  you  have  behaved  in 
such  a  way  to  me  as  has  embittered  my  life ;  and  why  ? 
Have  I  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  offend  you,  or  to  excite 
your  displeasure  ?  Why  then  delay  explaining  the  cause  to 
me  ?  Is  it  right  to  sentence  any  one  unheard,  and  that  one 
a  friend — a  friend  from  childhood  ?  Is  it  right — ^pardon  me, 
Louise — is  it  Christian,  to  be  so  severe,  so  immovable  ?  In 
the  sermons  which  you  are  so  fond  of  reading,  .do  you  find 
nothing  said  of  kindness  and  reconciliation !" 

Jacobi  spoke  with  a  fervour,  and  with  such  an  almost 
severe  seriousness,  as  was  quite  foreign  to  his  gentle  and 
cheerful  spirit. 

"  I  have  done  wrong,"  replied  Louise,  with  a  deep  emotion, 
"  very  wrong,  but  I  have  been  misled ;  at  some  future  time, 
perhaps,  I  may  tell  you  how.  Since  last  evening,  I  know  how 
deceived  I  have  been,  how  I  have  deceived  myself;  and  now 
Gk)d  be  thanked  and  praised,  I  know  that  nobody  is  to  blame 
in  this  affair  but  myself.  I  have  much,  very  much,  to  re* 
proach  myself  with,  on  account  of  my  reserve  towards  my 
own  family,  and  towards  you  also.  Forgive  me,  best  Jacobi,** 
continued  she,  offering  her  hand  with  almost  humiliiy; 
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**  forgive  me,  I  have  been  very  unkind  to  you ;  but  believe 
me,"  added  she,  "  neither  have  I  been  happy  either !" 

*'  Thanks !  thanks,  Louise !"  exclaimed  Jaeobi,  grasping 
her  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his  breast  and  to  his  lips ;  *'  oh^ 
how  happy  this  kindness  makes  me !  Now  I  can  breathe 
again !    Kow  I  can  leave  you  with  a  cheerful  heart  !*' 

"  But  why  will  you  leave  us  ?"  asked  she,  in  a  half-discon- 
tented  tone. 

"  Because,"  answered  Jaeobi,  **  it  would  not  give  me 
pleasure  to  witness  a  betrothal  which  will  soon  be  celebrated ; 
because,  &om  your  late  behaviour,  I  must  be  convinced  you 
cannot  entertain  any  warmer  sentiments  towards  me." 

*'  If  that  were  the  case,"  replied  she,  in  the  same  tone  as 
before,  ''I  should  not  have  been  depressed  so  long." 

**  How !"  exclaimed  Jaeobi,  joyfully.  "  Ah,  Louise,  what 
words!  what  bold  hopes  may  they  not  excite!  Might  I 
mention  them  to  you  P  might  I  venture  to  say  to  you  what  I 
some  time  have  thought,  and  still  now  think  f* 

Louise  was  silent,  and  Jaeobi  continued : 

''  I  have  thought,"  said  he,  **  that  the  humble,  unprovided- 
for  Jaeobi  could  offer  you  a  better  fortune  than  your  rich 
neighbour  of  Oestanvik.  I  have  hoped  that  my  love,  the  true 
dedication  of  my  whole  life,  might  make  you  happy  ;  that  a 
smaller  portion  of  worldly  wealth  might  satisfy  you,  if  it  were 
offered  you  by  a  man  who  knew  deeply  your  worth,  and  who 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  ennobled  bv  your  hand.  Oh, 
if  this  beloved  hand  would  guide  me  through  life,  how  bright, 
how  peaceful  would  not  life  be!  I  should  fear  neither 
adversity  nor  temptation !  and  how  should  I  not  endeavour 
to  be  grateful  to  Providence  for  his  goodness  to  me  I  Ah, 
Louise!  it  is  thus  that  I  have  thought,  and  fancied,  and 
dreamed !  Oh,  tell  me,  was  it  only  a  dream,  or  may  not  the 
dream  become  a  reality  ?" 

Louise  did  not  withdraw  the  hand  which  he  had  taken,  but 
looked  upon  the  speaker  with  infinite  kindness. 

"  One  word,"  besought  Jaeobi,  "  only  one  word !  Might 
I  say  wy  Louise  ?     Louise — mine  r" 

"Speak  with  my  parents/'  said  Louise,  deeply  blushing, 
and  turning  aside  her  head 

"  My  Louise !"  exclaimed  Jaeobi,  and,  intoxicated  with  t-en- 
demess  and  joy,  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 
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"  Think  of  my  parentB,'*  said  Louise,  gently  pushing  iiiA 
back  ;  "  without  their  consent  I  will  make  no  promise.  Their 
answer  shall  decide  me." 

"  We  will  hasten  together,  my  Louise,"  said  he,  "  and 
desire  their  blessing." 

"  Go  alone,  dear  Jacobi,"  said  Louise.  "  I  do  not  feel 
myself  calm  enough,  nor  strong  enough.  I  will  wait  your 
return  here."  ; 


With  this  fifth  scene  we  conjecture  that  the  little  drama 
has  arrived  at  the  desired  conclusion,  and  therefore  we  add  no 
further  scene  to  that  which  naturally  foUowa.  ; 

As  the  Candidate  hastened  with  lover's  speed  to  Louise's 
parents  he  struck  hard  against  somebody  in  the  doorway, 
who  was  coming  out.  The  two  opponents  stepped  back  each 
a  few  paces,  and  the  Candidate  and  the  Landed-proprietor 
stared  in  astonishment  on  each  other. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  Candidate,  and  was  advancing; 
but  the  Landed-proprietor  held  him  back,  whilst  he  inquired 
with  great  earnestness,  and  with  a  self-satisfied  smile,  "  Hear 
you,  my  friend  :  can  you  tell  me  whether  Cousin  Louise  is  in 
the  garden?  I  came  this  moment  from  her  parents,  and 
would  now  speak  with  her.     Can  you  tell  me  where  she  is  ?" 

"I — 1  don't  know!"  said  Jacobi,  releasing  himself,  and 
hastening  with  a  secret  anxiety  of  mind  up  to  her  parents. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Landed-proprietor  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  "  Cousin  Louise's"  person  in  the  garden,  and 
hastened  up  to  her. 

It  was,  in  fact,  no  surprise  to  Louise,  when,  after  all  the 
preliminary  questions,  **  Cousin,  do  you  like  fish  ?  do  you 
like  birds?"  there  came  at  last  the  principal  question, 
"  Cousin,  do  you  like  me  ?" 

To  this  question,  it  is  true,  she  gave  a  somewhat  less  blunt, 
but  nevertheless  a  decided  negative  reply,  although  it  was 
gilded  over  with  "  esteem  and  friendship." 

The  Candidate,  on  his  side,  in  the  fulness  and  warmth  of 
his  heart,  laid  open  to  Louise's  parents  his  love,  his  wishes, 
and  his  hopes.  It  is  true  that  Jacobi  was  now  without  any 
office,  as  well  as  without  any  property;  but  he  had  many 
expectations,  and  amid  these,  like  a  sun  and  a  support,  hiti 
Excellency  O .  The  Judge  was  himself  no  friend  to  aooli 
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Bupports,  and  Elise  did  not  approve  of  long  engagements: 
but  then  both  of  them  loved  Jacob! ;  both  of  them  wished, 
above  all  things,  the  true  happiness  and  well-being  of  their 
daughter ;  and  so  it  happened  that,  after  much  counsel,  and 
after  Louise  had  been  questioned  by  her  parents,  and  they 
found  that  she  had  sincerely  the  same  wishes  as  Jacobi,  and 
that  she  believed  she  should  be  happy  with  him,  and  after 
Jacob!  had  combated  with  great  fervency  and  effect  every 
postponement  of  the  betrothal — that,  after  all  this  had  been 
brought  to  a  fortunate  issue,  he  received  a  formal  yes,  and  he 
and  Louise,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  whose  morn- 
ing sun  had  seen  their  explanation,  were  betrothed. 

Jacobi was  beyond  description  happy;  Louise  tranquil  but 
gentle.  Henrit  declared  that  her  IViajesty  appeared  too 
merciful.  Perhaps  all  this  proceeded  from  her  thoughts 
•being  already  occupied  with  the  increasing  and  arranging  of 
Jacobi's  wardrobe.  She  began  already  to  think  about  putting 
in  hand  a  fine  piece  of  linen-weaving.  She  actually  had 
consented  to  the  quick  betrothal,  principally,  as  she  herself 
confessed  to  Eva,  "  in  order  to  have  him  better  under  her 
hands." 

Good  reader — and  if  thou  art  a  Candidate,  good  Candidate 
— ^pardon  "our  eldest'*  if  she  gave  her  consent  somewhat  in 
mercy.  We  can  assure  thee,  that  our  Jacobi  was  no  worse 
off  on  that  account ;  so  he  himself  seemed  to  think,  and  his 
joy  and  cordiality  seemed  to  have  great  influence  in  banishing 
"the  cathedral"  out  of  Louise's  demeanour. 

This  view  of  the  connexion,  and  the  hearty  joy  which 
Louise's  brother  and  sisters  expressed  over  this  betrothal, 
and  which  proved  how  beloved  Jacobi  was  by  them  all, 
smoothed  the  wrinkles  from  the  brow  of  the  Judge,  and  let 
Elise' s  heart  feel  the  sweetest  satisfaction.  Henrik,  espe- 
cially, declared  loudly  his  delight  in  having  his  beloved  friend 
and  instructor  for  a  Drother-in-law — an  actual  brother. 

"  And  now  listen,  brother-in-law,"  said  he,  fixing  his  large 
eyes  on  Louise ;  "  assume  your  rights  as  master  of  the  house 
properly,  brother  dear ;  and  don't  let  the  slippers  be  master 
of  the  house.  If  you  marry  a  queen,  you  must  be  king,  you 
understand  that  very  well,  and  must  take  care  of  your  majesty; 
and  if  she  look  like  a  cathedral,  why  then  do  you  look  like 
the  last  judgment,  and  thunder  accordingly  1    Tou  laugh; 
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but  you  must  not  receive  my  advice  so  lightly,  but  lay  it 

seriously  to  heart,  and but,  dear  friend,  shall  we  not 

have  a  little  bowl  this  evening  ?  shall  we  not,  mamma  dear  i 
Yes,  certainlv  we  will !  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  mixing 
it  myself.  Shall  we  not  drink  the  health  of  your  majesties? 
I  shall  mix  a  bowl — sugar  and  oranges ! — a  bowl !  a  bowl !" 

With  this  exclamation  Henrik  rushed  with  outstretched 
arms  to  the  door,  which  at  that  moment  opened,  and  he  em- 
braced the  worthy  Mrs.  Gunilla. 

'*  He !  thou — good  heaven !  Best-beloved !"  exclaimed  she, 
"  he,  he,  he,  he !  what  is  up  here  ?  He  never  thought,  did 
he,  that  he  should  take  the  old  woman  in  his  arms !  he,  he, 
he,  her 

Henrik  excused  himself  in  the  most  reverential  and  cordial 
manner,  explained  the  cause  of  his  ecstasy,  and  introduced 
to  her  the  newly-betrothed.  Mrs.  Gunilla  at  first  was  asto- 
nished, and  then  affected  to  tears.  She  embraced  Elise,  and 
then  Louise,  and  Jacobi  also.  "  God  bless  you  l"  said  she, 
with  all  her  beautiful  quiet  cordiality,  and  then,  somewhat 
pale,  seated  herself  silently  on  the  sofa,  and  seemed  to  be 
thinking  sorrowfully  how  often  anxious,  dispiriting  days 
succeed  the  cheerful  morning  of  a  betrothal.  Whether  it 
was  from  these  thoughts,  or  that  Mrs.  Gunilla  really  felt 
herself  unwell,  we  know  not,  but  she  became  paler  and  paler. 
Gabriele  went  out  to  fetch  her  a  glass  of  water,  and  as  she 
opened  the  door  ran  against  the  Assessor,  who  was  just  then 
entering. 

With  a  little  cry  of  surprise  she  recovered  from  this  un- 
expected shock.  He  looked  at  her  with  an  astonished 
countenance,  and  the  next  moment  was  surrounded  by  the 
other  young  people. 

"Now,  see,  see!  what  is  all  this  ?"  exclaimed  he ;  "why 
do  you  overwhelm  me  thus  ?  Cannot  one  move  any  longer 
in  peace  ?  I  am  not  going  to  dance,  Monsieur  Henricus ! 
Do  not  split  my  ears,  Miss  Petrea!  What?  betrothed! 
What  ?  Who  ?  Our  eldest  ?  Body  and  bones !  let  me  sit 
down  and  take  a  pinch  of  snuff.  Our  eldest  betrothed !  that 
is  dreadful'  TJsch ! — usch  !  that  is  quite  frightful !  uh,  uh, 
uh,  uh !  that  is  actually  horrible !     Hu,  u,  u,  hu  !** 

The  Assessor  took  snuff,  and  blew  his  nose  for  a  good  while, 
during  which  the  fiunilVf  who  knew  his  way  so  well,  laughed 
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heartily,  -with  the  exception  of  Louise,  who  reddened,  and  watf 
almost  angry  at  his  exclamations,  especially  at  that  of 
horrible. 

"Nay,"  said  he,  rising  up  and  restoring  the  snuff-box 
again  to  his  pocket,  **  one  must  be  contented  with  what 
cannot  be  helped.  What  is  written  is  written.  And,  as 
the  Scripture  says,  blessed  are  they  who  increase  and  multiply 
the  incorrigible  human  race,  so,  in  heaven's  name,  good  luck 
to  you!  Good  luck  and  blessing,  dear  human  beings!" 
And  thus  saying,  he  heartily  shook  the  hands  of  Jacobi  and 
Louise,  who  returned  his  hand-pressure  with  kindness, 
although  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  form  of  his  good  wishes. 

"  Never  in  all  my  life,"  said  Henrik,  "  did  I  hear  a  less 
cheerful  congratulation.  Mrs.  Gunilla  and  good  Uncle 
Munter  to-day  might  be  in  melancholy  humour :  but  now 
they  are  sitting  down  by  each  other,  and  we  may  hope  that 
after  they  have  had  a  comfortable  quarrel  together,  they  will 
cheer  up  a  little." 

But  no  ;  no  quarrel  ensued  this  evening  between  the  two. 
The  Assessor  had  tidings  to  announce  to  her  which  appeared 
difficult  for  him  to  communicate,  and  which  filled  her  eyes 
with  tears — Pyrrhus  was  dead ! 

"  He  was  yesterday  quite  well,"  said  the  Assessor,  "  and 
licked  mj  hand  as  I  b^e  him  good  night.  To*day  he  took 
his  morning  coffee  with  a  good  appetite,  and  then  lay  down 
on  his  cushion  to  sleep.  As  I  returned  home,  well  pleased 
to  think  of  playing  with  my  little  comrade,  he  lay  dead  on  his 
cushion !" 

Mrs.  Gunilla  and  he  talked  for  a  long  time  about  the  little 
fiivourite,  and  appeared  in  consequence  to  become  very  good 
fiiends. 

Jeremias  Munter  was  this  evening  in  a  more  censorious 
humour  than  common.  His  eyes  rested  with  a  sad  expres* 
sion  on  the  newly  betrothed. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  "  if  one  had  only 
confidence  in  oneself;  u  one  was  only  clear  as  to  one's  own 
motives — ^then  one  might  have  some  ground  to  hope  that  one 
could  make  another  happy,  and  could  be  happy  with  them." 

"  One  must  know  oneself  thus  well,  so  far,"  said  Louise, 
not  without  a  degree  of  confidence,  "  that  one  can  be  certain 
of  doing  so,  before  one  would  voluntarily  unite  one's  fate 
with  that  of  another." 
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^^  Thm  well  /"  returned  he,  warmly.  "  Yes,  prosit !  "WTi6 
knows  thus  well  ?  You  do  not,  dear  sister,  that  I  can  assure 
you.  Ah!"  continued  he,  with  bitter  melancholy,  "one may 
06  horribly  deceived  in  oneself,  and  by  oneselt,  in  this  Hfe. 
There  is  no  one  in  this  world  who,  if  he  rightly  understand 
himself,  has  not  to  deplore  some  infidelity  to  his  Mend — his 
love — his  better  self !  The  self-lore,  the  miserable  egotism 
of  human  nature,  where  is  there  a  comer  that  it  does  not 
slide  into  ?  The  wretched  little  i",  how  it  thrusts  itself  for- 
ward! how  thoughts  of  self,  designs  for  self,  blot  actions 
which  otherwise  might  be  called  good  !'* 
.  "  Do  you  then  acknowledge  no  virtue  ?  Is  there,  then,  no 
magnanimity,  no  excellence,  which  you  can  admire  ?"  asked 
some  one.     "  Does  not  history  show  us *' 

"History!"  interrupted  he,  "don't  speak  of  history— 
don't  bring  it  forward !  No,  if  I  am  to  believe  in  virtue,  it 
is  such  as  history  cannot  meddle  with  or  understand ;  it  is 
only  in  that  which  plays  no  great  part  in  the  world,  which 
;never,  never  could  have  been  applauded  by  it,  and  which  is 
not  acted  publicly.  Of  this  kind  it  is  possible  that  some- 
thing entirely  beautiful,  something  perfectly  pure  and  holy, 
might  be  found.  I  will  believe  in  it,  although  I  do  not  dis- 
fcover  it  in  myself.  I  have  examined  my  own  soul,  and  can 
find  nothing  pure  in  it ;  but  that  it  may  be  found  in  others, 
I  believe.  My  heart  swells  with  the  thought  that  there  may 
exist  perfectly  pure  and  unselfish  virtue.  Good  heaven,  how 
beautiful  it  is  I  And  wherever  such  a  soul  may  be  found  in 
the  world,  be  it  in  palace  or  in  but,  in  gold  or  in  rags,  in 
man  or  in  woman,  wnich,  shunning  the  praise  of  the  world, 
fearing  the  flattery  of  its  own  heart,  fulfils  unobserved  and 
with  honest  zeal  its  duties,  however  difficult  they  may  be, 
and  which  labours  and  prays  in  secrecy  and  stillness — such 
a  being  I  admire  and  love,  and  set  high  above  all  the  Caesars 
and  Ciceros  of  the  world!" 

During  this  speech  the  Judge,  who  had  silently  risen  from 
his  seat,  approached  his  wife,  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her 
shoulder,  and  looked  round  upon  his  children  with  glistening 


'  Our  time,*'  continued  the  Assessor,  with  what  was  an 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  him,  "  understands  but  very 
little  this  greatness.  It  praises  itself  loudly,  aud  on  that 
account  it  is  the  less  wortW  of  Draise.    Evorybody  will  be 
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lemarkable^  or  at  least  will  appear  so.  Everybody  dtepi 
forward  and  shouts  I !  I !  Women  even  do  not  any  longCT 
understand  the  nobility  of  their  incognito  ;  they  also  come 
forth  into  notoriety,  and  shout  out  their  II  Scarcely  any* 
body  will  say,  from  the  feeling  of  their  own  hearts,  Thou! — 
and  yet  it  is  this  same  Thou  which  occasions  man  to  forget 
that  selfish  J,  and  in  which  lies  his  purest  part ;  his  best 
happiness !  To  be  sure  it  may  seem  grand,  it  may  be  qtutd 
ecstatic,  even  if  it  be  only  for  a  moment,  to  fill  the  world 
with  one's  name;  but  as,  in  long-past  times,  millions  and 
millions  of  men  united  themselves  to  build  a  temple  to  the 
Supreme,  and  then  themselves  sank  silently,  namelessly,  to 
the  dust,  having  only  inscribed  His  name  and  His  glory  j 
certainly  that  was  greater,  that  was  far  worthier  !'* 

"  You  talk  like  King  Solomon  himself.  Uncle  Munter  I" 
exclaimed  Petrea,  quite  enraptured.  "  Ah,  you  must  be  an 
author:  you  must  write  a  book  of '* 

"Write!"  interrupted  he,  "on  what  account  should  1 
write?  Only  to  increase  the  miserable  vanity  of  men? 
Write!— Bah!" 

"Every  age  has  its  wise  men  to  build  up  temples,"  said 
Henrik,  with  a  beautiful  expression  of  countenance. 

"  No  !"  continued  the  Assessor,  with  evident  abhorrence, 
"I  will  not  write !  but  I  will  live !  I  have  dreamed  some« 
times  that  I  could  live " 

He  ceased ;  a  singular  emotion  was  expressed  in  his  coun* 
tenance ;  he  arose,  and  took  up  a  book,  into  which  he  looked 
without  reading,  and  soon  after  stepped  quietly  out  of  the 
house. 

The  entertainment  in  the  family  this  evening  was,  spite  of 
all  that  had  gone  before,  very  lively ;  and  the  result,  which 
was  expressed  in  jesting  earnestness,  was,  that  every  one,  in 
the  spirit  which  the  Assessor  had  praised,  should  secretly 
labour  at  the  temple-building,  every  one  with  his  own  work* 
tool,  and  according  to  his  own  strength. 

The  Judge  walked  up  and  down  in  the  room,  and  took 
only  occtwional  part  in  the  entertainment,  although  he  lis- 
tened to  all,  and  smiled  applaudingly.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Assessor's  words  had  excited  a  melancholy  feeling  in  him, 
and  he  spoke  warmly  in  praise  of  his  friend. 

"  There  does  not  exist  a  purer  human  soul  than  his,"  said 
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he,  "  and  he  has  thereby  operated  very  beneficially  on  me. 
Many  men  desire  as  much  good,  and  do  it  also;  but  few 
have  to  the  same  extent  as  he  the  pure  mind,  the  perfectly 
noble  motive." 

"  Ah  J  if  one  could  only  make  him  happier,  only  make  him 
more  satisfied  with  life  V*  said  Eva. 

"  "Will  you  undertake  the  commission  ?*'  whispered  Petrea, 
waggishly. 

Bather  too  audible  a  kiss  suddenly  turned  all  eyes  on  the 
Candidate  and  Louise ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  punishing 
her  lover  for  his  daring  by  a  highly  imgracious  and  indignant 
glance,  which  Henrik  declared  quite  pulverised  him.  As 
they,  however,  all  separated  for  the  night,  the  Candidate  be- 
sought and  was  permitted,  in  mercy,  a  little  kiss,  as  a  token 
of  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  of  his  offence  regarding  the 
great  one. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  the  mother  to  Louise  as  the  two  met, 
impelled  by  a  mutual  desire  to  converse  together  that  same 
night  in  her  boudoir,  "  how  came  Jacobi's  wooing  about  so 
suddenly  ?  I  could  not  have  believed  that  it  would  have 
been  so  quickly  decided.  I  am  perfectly  astonished  even  yet 
that  you  should  be  betrothed." 

"  So  am  I,"  replied  Louise ;  "  I  can  hardly  conceive  how  it 
has  happened.  We  met  one  another  this  moning  in  the  gar- 
den ;  Jacob!  was  gloomy,  and  out  of  spirits,  and  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  leave  us  because  he  fancied  I  was  about  to  be 
betrothed  to  Cousin  Thure.  1  then  besought  him  to  forgive 
mj  late  unkindness,  and  gave  him  some  little  idea  of  my 
fnendliness  towards  him ;  whereupon  he  spoke  to  me  of  his 
own  feelings  and  wishes  so  beautifully,  so  warmly,  and  then — 
then  I  hardly  know  how  it  was  myself,  he  called  me  his  Louise, 
and  I — told  him  to  go  and  speak  with  my  parents." 

"And  in  the  mean  time,"  said  the  mother,  "  your  parents 
sent  another  wooer  to  their  daughter,  in  order  for  him  to  re- 
ceive from  her  a  yes  or  no.  Poor  Cousin  Thure  !  He  seemed 
to  have  such  certain  hope.  But  I  trust  he  may  soon  console 
himself!  But  do  you  know,  Louise,  of  late  I  have  fancied 
that  Oestanvik  and  all  its  splendour  might  be  a  little  capti- 
vating to  you !  And  now  do  you  really  feel  that  you  have 
had  no  loss  in  rejecting  so  rich  a  worldly  settlement  ?" 

"Loss!"  repeated  Louise,  "no,  not  now,  certainly;  and 
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ret  1  should  say  'wroDg  if  I  denied  that  it  has  had  temptationi 
for  me ;  and  for  that  reason  I  never  would  go  to  Oestanvik, 
because  I  knew  how  improper  it  would  be  if  I  allowed  it  to 
influence  me,  whilst  1  never  could  endure  such  a  person  at 
Cousin  Thure ;  and,  besides  that,  I  liked  Jacobi  so  much, 
and  had  done  so  for  many  years!  Once,  however,  the 
temptation  was  very  powerful,  and  that  was  on  our  return 
from  Axelholm.  As  I  rode  along  in  Cousin  Thure*s  easy 
landau,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  must  be  very  agreeable  to 
travel  through  life  so  comfortably  and  pleasantly.  Rut  at 
that  time  I  was  very  unhappy  in  myself ;  life  had  lost  its 
best  worth  for  me ;  my  faith  m  all  that  I  loved  most  was 
poisoned !  Ah !  there  arose  in  me  then  such  a  fearful  doubt 
m  all  that  was  good  in  the  world,  and  I  believed  for  one 
moment  that  it  would  be  best  to  sleep  out  life,  and  therefore 
the  easy  rocking  of  the  landau  seemed  so  excellent.  But 
now,  now  is  this  heavy  dream  vanished !  now  life  is  again 
bright,  and  I  clearly  see  my  own  way  through  it.  Now  I 
trouble  myself  no  more  about  a  landau  than  I  do  about  a 
^heelbarrow ;  nay,  I  would  much  rather  now  that  my  whole 
life  should  be  a  working  day,  for  which  I  could  thank  God  I 
It  is  a  delight  to  work  for  those  whom  one  highly  esteems 
and  loves ;  and  I  desire  nothing  higher  than  to  be  able  to  live 
and  work  for  my  own  family,  and  for  him  who  is  to-day  be- 
come mv  promised  husband  before  God !" 

"  Goa  will  bless  you,  my  good,  pure-hearted  girl !"  said  the 
inother,  embracing  her,  and  sweet  affectionate  tears  were  shed 
in  the  still  evening. 

CHAPTEE  XI. 
TET  MOBB  woonro. 

Ei.ELT  on  the  following  morning  Eva  received  a  nosegay 
of  beautiful  moss-roses,  among  which  was  a  letter  to  herself; 
she  tore  it  open,  and  red  the  following  words : 

"  I  have  dreamed  that  I  could  live ;  and  truly  a  life  more 
beautiful  and  more  perfect  than  any  romance  makes  one 
dream  of.  Little  Miss  Eva,  whom  I  have  so  often  carried  in 
my  arms — good  young  girl,  whom  I  would  so  willingly  sustain 
on  my  breast  through  life,  tnou  must  hear  what  I  have 
dreamed,  what  I  sometimes  still  dream. 
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**  I  dreamed  that  I  was  a  rough,  unsightly  rock,  repulsive 
and  unfruitful.  But  a  heart  beat  in  the  rock — ^a  chained 
heart.  It  beat  against  the  walls  of  its  prison  till  it  bled, 
because  it  longed  to  be  abroad  in  the  sunshine,  but  it  could 
not  break  its  bonds.  I  could  not  free  myself  from  myself. 
The  rock  wept  because  it  was  so  hard,  because  it  was  a  prison 
for  its  own  life.  There  came  a  maiden,  a  light  gentle  angel, 
wandering  through  the  wood,  and  laid  her  warm  lily-white 
hand  on  the  rock,  and  pressed  her  pure  lips  upon  it,  breathing 
a  magical  word  of  freedom.  The  rocky  wall  opened  itselt, 
and  the  heart,  the  poor  captive  heart,  saw  the  light !  The 
young  girl  went  into  the  chamber  of  the  heart,  and  called  it 
her  home;  and  suddenly  beautiful  roses,  which  diffused 
odours  around,  sprang  forth  from  that  happy  heart  towards 
its  liberator,  whilst  the  chambers  of  the  heart  vaulted  itself 
high  above  her  into  a  temple  for  her,  clothing  its  walls  with 
fresh  foliage  and  with  precious  stones,  upon  which  the  sun* 
beams  played. 

"  I  awoke  from  a  sense  of  happiness  that  was  too  great  to 
be  borne  on  earth ;  I  awoke,  and  ah !  the  roses  were  vanished, 
the  lovely  girl  was  vanished,  and  I  was  once  again  the  hard, 
unsightly,  and  joyless  rock.  But  do  you  see,  young  maiden, 
the  idea  will  not  leave  me,  that  those  roses  which  I  saw  in 
my  dream  are  hidden  in  me ;  that  they  may  yet  bloom,  yet 
rejoice  and  make  happy.  The  idea  will  remain  with  me  that 
tms  reserved,  melancholy  heart  might  yet  expand  itself  by 
an  affectionate  touch ;  that  there  are  precious  stones  within 
it,  which  would  beam  brightly  for  those  who  called  them  forth 
into  light. 

"  Good  young  maiden,  will  you  not  venture  on  the 
attempt  ?  Will  you  not  lay  your  warm  hand  on  the  rock  ? 
WUl  you  not  breathe  softly  upon  it  F  Oh,  certainly,  certainly 
imder  your  touch  it  would  soften — it  would  bring  forth  roses 
for  you — it  would  exalt  itself  into  a  temple  for  you,  a  temple 
fuU  of  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  full  of  love ! 

"  I  know  that  I  am  old,  old  before  my  time ;  that  I  am 
ugly  and  disagreeable,  unpleasant,  and  perhaps  ridiculous; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  nature  intended  me  to  be  so.  I  have 
gone  through  life  in  such  infinite  solitude ;  neither  father  nor 
mother,  brother  nor  sister,  have  followed  my  path ;  no  sun- 
■hine  feU  upon  my  childhood  or  my  youth ;  I  have  wandered 
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Bolitarllj  through  life^  com  hating  with  difficulties.  Ouce  X 
bound  myself  to  a  firiend — he  deserted  me,  and  thence  grew 
the  rock  about  my  heart ;  thence  became  my  demeanour 
severe,  unattractive,  and  rough.  Is  it  to  remain  so  always  P 
Will  my  life  never  bloom  upon  earth  ?  Will  no  breath  of 
heaven  call  forth  my  roses  P 

"  Do  YOU  fear  my  melancholy  temperament  ?  Oh,  you 
iiave  not  seen  how  a  glance,  a  word  of  yours  chases  every 
cloud  from  my  brow;  not  because  you  are  beautiful,  but 
because  you  are  good  and  pure.  Will  you  teach  me  to  be 
good  ?  I  will  learn  willingly  from  vou !  From  vou  I  would 
learn  to  love  mankind,  and  to  find  more  good  m  the  world 
than  I  have  hitherto  done.  I  will  live  for  you,  if  not  for  the 
world.  By  my  wish  the  world  should  know  nothing  of  me 
till  the  cross  upon  my  grave  told  *  here  rests * 

"  Oh,  it  is  beautiful  to  live  nameless  imder  the  poisoned 
glance  of  the  world;  poisoned,  whether  it  praise  or  blame; 
beautiful,  not  to  be  polluted  by  its  observation,  but  more 
beautiful  to  be  intimately  known  to  one — to  possess  one 
gentle  and  honest  friend,  and  that  one  a  wife !  Beautiful  to 
be  able  to  look  into  her  pure  soul  as  in  a  mirror,  and  to  be 
aware  there  of  every  blot  on  one's  own  soul,  and  to  be  able 
thus  to  purify  it  against  the  day  of  the  great  trial. 

"  But  I  speak  only  of  myself  and  my  own  happiness.  Ah, 
the  egotist—the  cursed  egotist!  Can  I  make  you  happy 
also,  Eva  ?  Is  it  not  audacity  in  me  to  desire — ah,  Eva,  I 
love  you  inexpressibly ! 

"  I  leave  the  egotist  in  your  hand :  do  with  him  what  you 
will,  he  win  still  remain  "  Toubs. 

This  letter  made  Eva  very  anxious  and  uneasy.  She  would 
so  willingly  have  said  yes,  and  made  so  good  a  man  happy, 
but  then  so  many  voices  within  her  said  no  ! 

She  spoke  with  her  parents,  with  her  brother  and  sisters. 
"  He  is  so  good,  so  excellent !"  said  she.  "  Ah,  if  I  could 
but  properly  love  him !  But  I  cannot — and  then  he  is  so 
old ;  and  I  have  no  desire  to  marry ;  I  am  so  happy  in  my 
pwn  home." 

"  And  do  not  leave  it!"  was  the  unanimous  chorus  of  all 
the  family.  The  father,  indeed,  was  actually  desperate  with 
all  this  courtship  ;  and  the  mother  thought  it  quite  absurd 
that  her  blooming  Eva  and  Jeremias  Munter  should  go  to* 
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gether.  No  one  voice  spoke  for  the  Assessor  but  tlie  little 
Petrea's,  and  a  silent  sigh  in  Eva's  own  bosom.  The  result 
of  all  this  consideration  was,  that  Eva  wrote  with  tearful 
eyes  the  following  answer  to  her  lover : 

"  My  best,  my  truly  good  Friend ! 

"  Ah !  do  not  be  angry  with  me  that  I  cannot  become 
for  you  that  which  you  wish.  I  shall  certainly  not  marry. 
I  am  too  happy  in  my  own  home  for  that.  Ah !  this  to  be 
sure  is  egotistical,  but  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  Forgive  me ! 
I  am  so  very  much,  so  heartily  attached  to  you ;  and  I  should 
never  be  happy  again  if  you  love  not  hitherto  as  formerly 
"  Tour  little  "  Eva." 

In  the  evening  Eva  received  a  beautiful  and  costly  work- 
box,  with  the  following  lines : 

"  Tes,  yes,  I  can  very  well  believe  that  the  rough  rock 
would  be  appalling.  Tou  will  not  venture  to  lay  your  deli- 
cate white  hand  upon  it,  little  Miss  Eva ;  will  not  trouble 
yourself  to  breathe  warmth  upon  my  poor  roses !  Let  them 
then  remain  in  their  grave ! 

"  I  shall  now  make  a  journey,  nor  see  you  again  for  a  year 
and  a  day.  But,  good  heavens!  as  you  have  given  me  a 
basket,*  you  shall  receive  in  return  a  little  box.  I  bought 
it  for  mv — bride,  Eva !  Yet  now,  after  all,  Eva  shall  have 
it ;  shall  keep  it  for  my  sake.  She  may  return  it  when  I 
cease  to  be  "  Her  true  and  devoted  Friend." 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  sorry  for  what  she  has  done  ?"  asked 
the  Judge  anxiously  from  his  wife,  as  he  saw  Eva*s  hot  tears 
falling  on  the  work-box ; — "  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  She 
marry !  and  that  too  with  Munter !  She  is  indeed  nothing 
but  a  child !  But  that  is  just  the  way ;  when  one  has  edu- 
cated one's  daughters,  and  taught  them  something  of  good 
manners,  just  when  one  has  begun  to  have  real  pleasure  in 
them,  that  one  must  lose  them — ^must  let  them  go  to  China 
if  the  lover  chance  to  be  a  Chinese !  It  is  intolerable !  It 
is  abominable !  I  would  not  wish  my  worst  enemy  the  pain 
of  having  grown-up  daughters.  Is  not  Schwartz  jiready  be- 
ginning to  draw  a  circle  about  Sara  ?  Good  gracious !  if  we 
should  yet  have  the  plague  of  another  lover !" 

*  To  saj  that  "  a  gentleman  has  received  a  basket,**  is  the  same  as  tajiDg  bt 
It  a  rejected  lover.— M.  H. 
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JtrDOE  Fbakk  Had,  unknown  to  himself,  spoken  a  striking 
Word.  It  was  true  that  Schwartz  had  drawn  eyer  narrowef 
and  darker  circles  around  Sara,  and  at  the  very  time  when 
she  would  appear  firee  firom  his  influence  her  temper  became 
more  uncertain  and  suspicious.  The  mother,  uneasy  about 
this  connexion,  no  longer  allowed  her  to  b«  alone  with  him 
dnnng  the  music  lesson,  and  this  watchfulness  excited  Sara's 
pride,  as  well  as  the  grave  yet  gentle  remonstrances  which 
were  made  on  account  of  ner  behaviour  were  received  with 
mucli  impatience  and  disregard  The  Judge  was  the  only 
person  bdfare  whom  Sara  did  not  exhibit  the  dark  side  of  her 
character.  His  glance,  his  presence,  seemed  to  exercise  a 
certain  power  over  her;  besides  which,  she  was,  perhaps, 
more  beloved  by  him  than  by  all  the  other  members  of  the 
femily,  with  the  exception  of  Fetrea. 

One  evening,  Sara  sate  silent  by  one  of  the  windows  in  the 
library,  supporting  her  beautiful  head  on  her  hand.  Petrea 
sate  at  her  feet  on  a  low  stool ;  she  also  was  silent,  but  every 
now  and  then  looked  up  to  Sara  with  a  tender  troubled  ex- 
pression, whilst  Sara  sometimes  looked  down  towards  her 
thoughtfully,  and  almost  gloomily. 

"  Petrea,"  said  she,  quickly,  "  what  would  you  say  if  I 
should  leave  you  suddenly  to  go  into  the  wide  world,  and 
should  never  return  ?" 

"What  should  I  sayf"  answered  Petrea,  with  a  violent 
gnsh  of  tears :  ^  ah,  I  should  say  nothing  at  all,  but  should 
lie  down  and  die  of  grief!" 

"Do  you  really  love  me  then  so,  Petrea?"  asked  she. 

"Do  J  love  you!"  returned  Petrea;  "ah,  Sara,  if  you  go 
away,  take  me  with  you  as  maid,  as  servant— I  will  do  every- 
thing for  you  1" 

"  Good  Petrea !"  whispered  Sara,  laying  her  arm  round 
her  neck,  and  kissing  her  weeping  eyes,  "  continue  to  love 
Sara,  but  do  not  follow  her !" 

"It  seems  terribly  sultry  to  me  this  evening!"  said 
Henrik,  wearily  •  "  we  cannot  manage  any  family  assembling 
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io-niglit ;  not  a  bit  of  music ;  not  a  bit  of  entertainmeut. 
The  air  seems  as  if  an  earthquake  were  at  hand.  I  fancy 
that  Africa  sends  us  something  of  a  tempest.  Petrea  is 
weeping  like  the  cataract  of  Trollhatten ;  and  there  go  the 
people  in  twos-and-twos  and  weep,  and  set  themselves  in 
corners  and  whisper  and  mutter,  and  kiss  one  another,  from 
my  Grod-fearing  parents  down  to  my  silly  little  sisters !  The 
King  and  Queen,  they  go  and  seat  themselves  just  has  it 
happens,  on  living  or  dead  things ;  they  had  nearlv  seated 
themselves  on  me  as  I  sate  unoffensively  on  the  som ;  but  I 
made  a  turn  about  tout  d*un  coup. — Betrothed!  horribly 
wearisome  folks !  Are  they  not,  Gkibriele  ?  They  cannot  see, 
they  cannot  hear ;  they  could  not  speak,  I  fancy,  but  with 
one  another  T' 

A  light  waa  burning  in  Sara's  chamber  far  into  the  night. 
She  was  busied  for  a  long  time  with  her  journal ;  she  wrote 
with  a  flying  but  unsteady  hand. 

"  So,  to-morrow ;  to-morrow  all  will  be  said,  and  I 

shall  be  bound. 

"  I  know  that  is  but  of  little  importance,  and  yet  I  have 
such  a  horror  of  it !  Oh,  the  power  of  custom  and  of  form. 

"  I  know  very  well  whom  I  could  love ;  there  is  a  purity 
in  his  glance,  a  powerful  purity  which  penetrates  me.     But 

how  would  he  look  on  me  if  he  saw 

■  "  I  must  go !  I  have  no  choice  left !  S.  has  me  in  his  net 
— ^the  money  which  I  have  borrowed  from  him  binds  me  so 
fast ! — for  I  cannot  bear  that  they  should  know  it,  and  despise 
me.  I  know  that  they  would  impoverish  themselves  in  order 
to  release  me,  but  I  will  not  so  humiliate  myself. 

"  And  why  do  I  speak  of  release  ?  I  go  hence  to  a  life  of 
freedom  and  honour.  I  bow  mvself  under  the  yoke  but  for 
a  moment,  only  in  order  to  exalt  myself  the  more  proudly. 
Now  there  is  no  more  time  to  tremble  and  to  waver — ^away 
with  these  tears !  And  thou,  Volney,  proud,  strong  thinker, 
stand  by  me !  Teach  me,  when  all  others  turn  away,  how  I 
may  rely  on  my  own  strength !" 

Sara  now  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  book,  and  the  hour  of 
midnight  struck  before  she  closed  it,  and  arose  tranquil  and 
cold  in  order  to  seek  the  quiet  of  sleep. 
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The  eartbquake  of  which  Henrik  had  spoken  came  the  next 
day,  the  signal  of  which  was  a  letter  m)m  Schwartz  to  the 
Judge,  in  which  he  solicited  the  hand  of  Sara.  His  only 
wealth  was  his  profession ;  but  with  this  alone  he  was  con- 
vinced that  his  wife  would  want  nothing :  he  was  just  about 
to  undertake  a  journey  through  Europe,  and  wished  to  be 
accompanied  by  Sara,  of  whose  consent  and  acquiescence  he 
was  quite  sure. 

A  certain  degree  of  self-appreciation  in  a  man  was  not  at 
any  time  displeasing  to  Judge  Frank,  but  this  letter  breathed 
a  supercilious  assurance,  a  professional  arrogance,  which 
were  extremely  repugnant  to  him.  Besides  this,  he  was 
wounded  by  tae  tone  of  pretension  in  which  Schwartz  spoke 
of  one  who  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  daughter ;  ana  the 
thought  of  ber  being  united  to  a  man  of  Schwartz's  character 
was  intolerable  to  him.  He  was  almost  persuaded  that  Sara 
did  not  love  him,  and  burned  with  impatience  to  repel  his 
pretensions,  and  to  remove  him  at  the  same  time  &om  his 
house. 

Elise  agreed  perfectly  in  the  opinion  of  her  husband,  but 
was  less  confident  than  he  regarding  Sara's  state  of  feeling 
with  respect  to  the  affair.  She  was  summoned  to  their  pre- 
sence. The  Judge  handed  to  her  Schwartz's  letter,  and 
awaited  impatiently  her  remarks  upon  it.  Her  colour  paled 
before  the  grave  and  searching  glance  which  was  riveted 
upon  her,  but  she  declared  herself  quite  willing  to  accept 
Schwartz's  proposal. 

Astonishment  and  vexation  painted  themselves  on  the 
countenance  of  her  adopted  father. 

"Ah,  Sara,"  said  the  mother,  after  a  short  silence,  "have 
you  well  considered  this  ?  Do  you  think  that  Schwartz  is  a 
man  wbo  can  make  a  wife  happy  F" 

"  He  can  make  me  happy,"  returned  Sara ;  "  happy  ac- 
cording to  my  own  mind." 

"  You  can  never,  never,"  said  the  mother,  "  enjoy  domestic 
happiness  with  him !" 

"  He  loves  me,"  returned  Sara,  "  and  he  can  give  me  a 
happiness  which  I  never  enjoyed  here.  I  lost  early  both 
fether  and  mother,  and  in  the  home  into  which  I  was  received 
out  of  charity,  all  became  colder  and  colder  towards  me !" 

"Ah,  do  not  think  so,  Sara!"  said  the  mother.  "But 
^2 
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even  if  this  were  the  case,  may  not  some  little  oif  it  be  your 
own  fault  ?  Do  you  really  do  anything  to  make  ybiirsell 
beloved  ?  Do  you  strive  against  that  which  makes  you  less 
amiable  ?" 

"  I  can  renounce  such  love,"  said  Sara,  "  as  wiU  not  love 
me  with  my  faults.  Nature  gave  me  strong  feelings  and 
inclinations,  and  I  cannot  bring  them  into  subjection.** 

"  You  will  not,  Sara,"  was  the  reply. 

"I  cannot!  and  it  may  be  that  I  will  not,"  said  she, 
"  submit  myself  to  the  subjugation  and  taming  which  has 
been  allotted  as  the  share  of  the  woman.  Why  should  I  ? 
I  feel  strength  in  myself  to  break  up  a  new  path  for  myself. 
I  will  lead  a  fresh  and  an  independent  life  1  I  will  live  a 
bright  artiste-life,  free  from  the  trammels  and  the  Lilliputian 
considerations  of  domestic  life.  I  wiQ  be  free  1  I  will  not, 
as  now,  be  watched  and  suspected,  and  be  under  a  state  of 
espionage !  I  will  be  free  from  the  displeasure  and  blame 
which  now  dog  my  footsteps  1  This  treatment  it  is,  mother, 
which  has  determmed  my  resolution." 

"If,"  answered  the  mother,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  and 
deeply  affected  by  Sara's  words  and  tone,  "  I  have  erred  to- 
wards you — and  I  may  have  done  so — I  know  well  that  it 
has  not  been  from  temper,  or  out  of  want  of  tenderness  to- 
wards you.  I  have  spoken  to  and  warned  you  from  the  best 
conviction ;  I  have  sincerely  endeavoured  and  desired  that 
which  is  best  for  you,  and  this  you  will  some  time  or  other 
come  to  see  even  better  than  now.*  You  will  perhaps  come 
to  see  that  it  woidd  have  been  good  for  you  if  you  had  lent  a 
more  willing  ear  to  my  maternal  counsellings ;  will  perhaps 
come  to  deplore  that  you  rewarded  the  love  I  cherished  for 
you  with  reproaches  and  bitterness!" 

"  Then  let  me  go !"  said  Sara,  with  gentler  voice ;  "  we  do 
.not  accord  well  together.  I  embitter  your  life,  and  you  make 
-^perhaps  you  cannot  make  mine  happy.  Let  me  go  with 
him  who  will  love  me  with  aU  my  faults,  who  can  and  will 
open  a  freer  scope  to  my  powers  and  talents  than  I  have 
hitherto  had." 

"  Ah,  Sara,"  returned  Elise,  "  will  you  obtain  in  this  freer 
field  a  better  happiness  than  can  be  afforded  you  by  a  domea- 

*  All  mothers  speak  thns— bat  not  all,  nay,  not  many  with  the  same  tight  ai 
Elise. 
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tic  circle,  by  tlie  tenderness  of  true  friends,  and  a  happj 
domestic  life  ?'* 

**  Are  you  tlien  so  Happy,  my  mother  ?"  interrupted  Sara 
with  an  ironical  smile,  and  a  searching  glance ;  "  are  you  then 
BO  happy  in  this  circle,  and  this  domestic  life,  which  you 
praise  so  highly,  that  you  thus  repeat  what  has  been  said  on 
the  subject  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Those  per- 
petual cares  in  which  you  have  passed  your  days,  those  trifling 
cares  and  thoughts  for  every-day  necessities,  which  are  so 
opposite  to  your  own  nature,  are  they  then  so  pleasant,  so 
captivating  ?  Have  you  not  renounced  many  of  your  beau- 
tiM  gifts — ^your  pleasure  in  literature  and  music — nay,  in 
short,  what  is  the  most  lovely  part  of  life,  in  order  to  bury 
yourself  in  concealment  and  oblivion,  and  there,  like  the 
silkworm,  to  spin  your  own  sepulchre  of  the  threads  which 
another  will  wmd  off*?  You  bow  your  own  will  continually 
before  that  of  another ;  your  innocent  pleasures  you  sacrifice 
daily  either  to  him  or  to  others :  are  you  so  very  happy  amid 
all  these  renimciations  P*' 

The  Judge  rose  up  passionately ;  went  several  times  up 
and  down  the  room,  ana  placed  himself  at  last  directly  oppo- 
site to  Sara,  leaning  his  back  to  the  stove,  and  listening  at- 
tentively for  the  answer  of  his  wife. 

"  Yes,  Sara,  I  am  happy !"  answered  she,  with  an  energy 
very  unusual  in  her ;  "  yes,  I  am  happy  !  Whenever  I  make 
any  sacrifice,  I  receive  a  rich  return.  And  if  there  be  moments 
when  I  feel  painfidly  any  renunciation  which  I  have  made, 
there  are  others,  and  far  more  of  them,  in  which  I  congratulate 
myself  on  all  that  I  have  won.  I  am  become  improved  through 
the  husband  whom  God  has  given  to  me;  through  my  children, 
through  my  duties,  through  the  desires  and  the  wants  which 
I  have  overcome  at  his  side — yes,  Sara,  above  all  things, 
through  him,  his  affection,  his  excellence,  am  I  improved,  and 
feel  myself  happier  every  day.  Love,  Sara,  love  changes  sacri- 
fice into  pleasure,  and  makes  renuiuiation  sweet !  I  thimk 
Cbd  for  my  lot,  and  only  wish  that  I  were  worthier  of  it  !'* 

"  It  may  be  1"  said  Sara,  proudly ;  "  every  one  has  liis  own 
sphere,  fiut  the  tame  happiness  of  the  dove  suits  not  the 
eagle  !*' 

"  Sara!"  exclaimed  the  Judge,in  a  tone  of  seve  re  displeasure. 

The  mother,  unable  longer  to  repress  the  outbreuK  of  ex- 
cited feeling,  left  the  room  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eye^ 
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"  For  shame,  Sara,"  said  the  Judge  with  severe  gravity, 
and  standing  before  her  with  a  reproving  glance,  "  for  shame ! 
this  arrogance  goes  too  far  P' ' 

She  trembled  now  before  his  eye  as  she  had  done  once 
before ;  a  remembrance  from  the  days  of  her  childhood  awoke 
within  her ;  her  eyelids  sunk,  and  a  burning  crimson  covered 
her  face. 

"  You  have  forgotten  yourself,"  continued  he,  calmly,  but 
severely,  "  and  in  your  childish  haughtiness  have  only  shown 
how  far  you  are  below  that  worth  and  excellence  which  yoil 
cannot  understand,  and  which,  in  your  present  state  of  mind; 
you  never  can  emulate.  Tour  own  calm  judgment  will  make 
the  sharpest  reproaches  on  this  last  scene,  and  will,  nay,  must 
lead  you  to  throw  yourself  at  the  feet  of  your  mother.  All, 
however,  that  I  now  ask  from  you  is,  that  you  think  over 
your  intentions  rationally.  How  is  it  possible,  Sara,  that 
you  overlook  your  own  inconsistency  ?  Tou  argue  zealously 
against  domestic  life- — against  the  duties  of  marriage,  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  wilfully  determine  to  tie  those  bonds  with 
a  man  who  will  make  them  actual  fetters  for  you." 

"  He  will  not  fetter  me,"  returned  she ;  "  he  has  promised 
it — ^he  has  sworn  it !  I  shall  not  subject  myself  to  him  as  a 
wife,  but  I  shall  stand  at  his  side  as  an  equal,  as  an  artiste, 
and  step  with  him  into  a  world  beautiful  and  rich  in  honours, 
which  he  will  open  to  me." 

"Ah,  mere  talk!"  exclaimed  the  Judge.  ** Folly,  folly! 
How  can  you  be  so  foolish,  and  believe  in  such  false  show  P 
The  state  gives  your  husband  a  power  over  you  which  he  will 
not  fail  to  abuse — that  I  can  promise  you  from  what  I  know 
of  his  character,  and  from  what  I  now  discover  of  yours.  No 
woman  can  withdraw  from  a  connexion  of  this  kind  un- 
punished, more  especially  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
you  are  placed.  Sara,  you  do  not  love  the  man  to  whom  yon 
are  about  to  unite  yourself,  and  it  is  impossible  that  you  can 
love  him.  Wo  true  esteem,  no  pure  regard  binds  you  tohim.*^ 

"  He  loves  me,"  answered  Sara,  with  trembling  lips ;  "  I 
admire  his  power  and  artistical  genius ; — he  will  conduct  me 
to  independence  and  honour !  It  is  no  fault  of  mine  that  the 
lot  of  woman  is  so  contracted  and  miserable — that  she  must 
bind  herself  in  order  to  become  free !" 

"  Only  as  a  means  ?"  asked  he ;  "  the  holiest  tie  on  earth 
only  as  a  means,  and  for  what  f    For  a  pitiable  and  ephe* 
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meral  chase  after  happiness,  which  you  call  honour  and 
freedom.  Poor,  deceived  Sara!  Are  you  so  misled,  so 
turned  aside  from  the  right  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  mise- 
rable book  of  a  writer,  as  full  of  pretension  as  weak  and 
superficial,  has  been  able  thus  to  misguide  you  ?*'  and  with 
these  words  he  took  Yolney's  Buins  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
threw  it  upon  the  table. 

Sara  started  and  reddened.  "  Ah,"  said  she,  "  this  is  only 
another  instance  of  espionage  over  me." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  Judge,  calmly.  "  I  was  this  day 
in  your  room ;  vou  had  left  the  book  lying  on  the  table,  and 
I  took  it,  in  order  that  I  might  speak  with  you  about  it,  and 
prevent  Petrea's  voung  steps  from  treading  this  path  of  error 
without  a  guide. 

"  People  may  think  what  they  please,"  said  Sara,  "  of  the 
influence  of  the  book,  but  I  conceive  that  author  deserves 
least  of  all  the  epithet  weak  " 

^  When  you  have  followed  his  counsel,"  returned  he,  "  and 
resemble  the  wreck  which  the  waves  have  thrown  up  here, 
then  you  may  judge  of  the  strength  and  skill  of  the  steers- 
man! My  child,  do  not  follow  him.  A  more  mature,  a 
more  logical  power  of  mind,  will  teach  you  how  little  he 
ioiows  of  the  ocean  of  life,  of  its  breakers  and  its  depths — 
how  little  he  understands  the  true  compass." 

"  Ah!"  said  Sara,  "these  storms,  these  dangers,  nay,  even 
shipwreck  itself,  appear  to  me  preferable  to  the  still,  wind- 
less water  which  the  so-much-be-praised  haven  of  domestic 
life  represents.  You  speak,  my  father,  of  chimeras ;  but  tell 
me,  is  not  the  so-lauded  happiness  of  domestic  life  more  a 
chimera  than  any  other  ?  When  the  saloon  is  set  in  order, 
one  does  not  see  the  broom  and  the  dusting-brush  that  have 
been  at  work  in  it,  and  the  million  grains  of  dust  which  have 
filled  the  air ;  one  forgets  that  they  have  ever  been  there. 
80  it  is  with  domestic  and  family  life ;  one  persists  wilfully 
jh  only  seeing  its  beautiful  moments,  and  in  passing  over, 
m  not  noticing  at  all,  what  are  less  beautiful,  or  indeed  are 
*  repulsive.'  " 

"  All  depends  upon  which  are  the  predominant,"  replied 
he,  half  smiling  at  Sara's  simile.  "  Thus,  then,  if  it  be  more 
frequently  disorderlv  than  orderly,  if  the  air  be  more  fre- 
quently filled  with  dust  than  it  is  pure  and  fresh,  then  the 
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devil  may  dwell  ihefe,  but  not  I !  I  know  very  well  tliaft 
there  are  homes  enough  on  earth  where  there  are  dust*filled 
rooms,  but  that  must  be  the  fault  of  the  inhabitants.  On 
them  alone  depends  the  condition  of  the  house ;  from  those 
which  maj  not  unjustly  be  called  ante-rooms  of  hell,  to  those 
again  which,  spite  of  their  earthly  imperfections,  spite  of 
many  a  visitation  of  duster  and  dusting-brush,  yet  may  de- 
serve the  names  of  courts  of  heaven.  And  where,  Sara, 
where  in  this  world  will  you  find  an  existence  free  from 
earthly  dust  ?  And  is  that  of  which  you  complain  so  bitterly 
anythmg  else  than  the  earthly  husk  which  encloses  every 
mortal  existence  of  man  as  well  as  of  woman  ? — it  is  the  soil 
in  which  the  plant  must  grow ;  it  is  the  chrysalis  in  which 
the  larva  becomes  ripe  for  its  change  of  life !  Can  you 
actually  be  blind  to  that  higher  and  nobler  life  which  never 
developes  itself  more  beautifuUy  than  in  a  peaceful  home  P 
Can  you  deny  that  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  family  and  friendship 
where  man  lives  most  perfectly  and  best,  as  citizen  of  an 
earthly  and  of  a  heavenly  kingdom  ?  Can  you  deny  how 
great  and  noble  is  the  efficacy  of  woman  in  private  fife,  be 
she  married  or  single,  if  she  only  endeavour " 

"  Ah,*'  said  Sara,  interrupting  him,  "the  sphere  of  private 
life  is  too  narrow  for  me.  I  require  a  larger  one,  in  order  to 
breathe  freely  and  freshly." 

"  In  pure  affection,**  replied  the  Judge,  "  in  friendship, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  kindness,  there  is  large  and  fresh 
breathing  space ;  the  air  of  eternity  plays  through  it.  In 
intellectual  development — and  the  very  highest  may  be  ar- 
rived at  in  private  life — the  whole  world  opens  itself  to  the 
eye  of  man,  and  infinite  treasures  are  offered  to  his  soul,  more, 
far  more,  than  he  can  ever  appropriate  to  himself!'* 

"  But  the  artist,'*  argued  Sara — "the  artist  cannot  form 
himself  at  home — he  must  try  himself  on  the  great  theatre 
of  the  world.  Is  his  bent  only  a  chimera,  my  father  ?  And 
are  those  distinguished  persons  who  present  the  highest 
pleasures  to  the  world  through  their  talents ;  to  whom  the 
many  look  up  with  admiration  and  homage ;  around  whom 
the  great,  and  the  beautiful,  and  the  agreeable  collect  them- 
selves, are  they  fools  ? — are  they  blind  hunters  after  happi- 
ness ?  Ah,  what  lot  can  well  be  more  glorious  than  theirs ! 
Oh,  my  father,  I  am  young ;  I  feel  a  power  in  myself  which  if 
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Bot  a  common  one — my  Ibeart  throbs  for  &  freer  and  more 
beautiful  life !  Desire  not  that  I  should  constrain  my  own 
nature:  desire  not  that  I  should  compress  my  beautiful 
talents  into  a  sphere  which  has  no  charms  for  me  !*' 

"I  do  not  depreciate,  certainly,  the  profession  of  the 
artist,**  replied  the  Judge,  "  nor  the  value  of  his  agency :  in 
its  best  meaning,  his  is  as  noble  as  any  ;  but  is  it  this  pure 
bent,  this  noble  view  of  it,  which  impels  you,  which  animates 
you  ?  Sara,  examine  your  own  heart ;  it  is  vauity  and  sel- 
fish ambition  which  impel  you.  It  is  the  arrogance  of 
your  eighteen  years,  and  some  degree  of  talent,  which  make 
you  overlook  all  that  is  good  in  your  present  lot,  whicl^ 
inake  you  disdain  to  mature  yourself  nobly  and  independently 
in  the  domestic  circle.  It  is  a  deep  mistake,  which  will  now 
lead  you  to  an  act  blamable  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man, 
and  which  blinds  you  to  the  dark  side  of  the  life  which  you 
covet.  Nevertheless,  there  is  none  darker,  none  in  which 
the  changes  of  fortune  are  more  dependent  on  miserable 
accidents.  An  accident  may  deprive  you  of  your  beauty,  or 
your  voice,  and  with  these  you  lose  the  favour  of  the  world 
in  which  you  have  placed  your  happiness.  Besides  this,  you 
will  not  always  continue  at  eighteen,  Sara :  by  the  time  you 
Me  thirty  all  your  glory  wiU  be  past,  and  then — then  what 
will  you  have  collected  for  the  remaining  half  of  life  ?  You 
will  have  rioted  for  a  short  time  in  order  then  to  starve ; 
Mnce,  80  surely  as  I  stand  here,  with  this  haughty  and  vain 
disposition,  and  with  the  husband  whom  you  will  have  chosen, 
you  will  come  to  want ;  and,  too  late,  you  will  look  back  in 
your  misery,  full  of  remorse,  to  the  virtue  and  to  the  true 
life  which  you  have  renounced.*' 

Sara  was  silent ;  she  was  shaken  by  the  words  and  by  the 
countenance  of  her  adopted  father. 

"And  how  perfectly  different  it  might  be  !*'  continued  he, 
with  warmth ;  "  how  beautiful,  how  full  of  blessing  might 
not  your  life  and  your  talents  be  1  Sara !  I  have  loved  you, 
and  love  you  stiU,  like  my  own  daughter — will  you  not  listen 
to  me  as  to  a  father  ?  Answer  me — have  you  had  to  give  up 
anything  in  this  house,  which,  with  any  show  of  reason,  you 
might  demand  ?  and  have  we  spared  any  possible  care  for 
your  education  or  your  accomplishments  ?*' 

"No,"  replied  Sara,  sighing;  "all  have  been  kind,  very 
kind  to  me.** 
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**Well,  then,"  exclaimed  the  Judge,  with  increasing 
warmth  and  cordiality,  "  depend  upon  your  mother  and  rae, 
that  you  will  have  no  cause  of  complaint.  I  am  not  without 
property  and  connexions.  I  will  spare  no  means  of  culti- 
vatmg  your  talents,  and  then  if  your  turn  for  art  is  a  true 
one,  when  it  has  been  cultivated  to  its  utmost  it  shall  not  be 
concealed  from  a  world  which  can  enjoy  and  reward  it.  But 
remain  under  our  protection,  and  do  not  cast  yourself,  inex- 
perienced as  you  are,  on  a  world  which  will  only  lead  yoix 
more  astray.  Do  not,  in  order  to  win  an  ideal  liberty,  give 
your  hand  to  a  man  inferior  to  you  in  accomplishments ;  to 
a  man  whom  you  do  not  love,  and  whom,  morally  speaking, 
you  cannot  esteem.  Descend  into  your  own  heart,  and  see 
its  error  while  there  is  yet  time  to  retrieve  it,*  before  you  are 
crushed  by  your  own  folly.  Do  not  fly  from  affectionate, 
careful  friends — do  not  fly  from  the  paternal  roof  in  blind 
impatience  of  disagreeables,  to  remove  which  depends  per- 
haps only  on  yourself!  Sara,  my  child !  I  have  not  taken 
you  under  my  roof  in  order  to  let  you  become  the  victim  of 
ruin  and  misfortune !  Pause,  Sara,  and  reflect,  I  pray  you,  I 
conjure  you !  make  not  yourself  wretched !  When  I  took 
you  from  the  death-bed  of  your  father,  I  threw  my  arms 
around  you  to  shield  you  from  the' winds  of  autumn — I  clasp 
them  once  again  around  you,  in  order  to  shield  you  from 
fer  more  dangerous  winds — Sara,  my  child,  fly  not  from  this 
house !" 

Sara  trembled ;  she  was  violently  agitated,  and  leaned  her 
head  with  indescribable  emotion  against  her  adopted  father, 
who  clasped  her  tenderly  to  his  bosom. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  good  or  bad 
angels  who  triumphed  in  Sara,  as  she,  after  a  moment  of 
violent  inward  struggle,  pushed  from  her  the  paternal  friend^ 
and  said,  with  averted  countenance,  "  It  is  in  vain ;  my  de- 
termination is  taken.  I  shall  become  the  wife  of  Schwartz, 
and  go  where  my  fate  leads  me !" 

The  Judge  started  up,  stamped  on  the  floor,  and  pale  with 
anger,  exclaimed,  with  flashing  eyes,  "  Obdurate  one  !  since 
neither  love  nor  prayers  have  power  o>er  you,  you  must 
listen  to  another  mode  of  speech !  I  have  the  right  of  a 
guardian  oyer  you,  and  I  forbid  this  unholy  marriage !  I  forbid 
you  to  leave  my  house !     Tou  hear  me,  and  you  shall  obey  !'! 

Sara  stood  up  as  pale  as  death,  and  with  an  insolent  ex* 
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Dression  riveted  her  large  eyes  upon  him,  whilst  he,  toO| 
nxed  his  upon  her  with  ^  the  force  of  his  peculiar  earnest- 
ness and  decision.  It  seemed  as  if  each  would  look  the  other 
tiirough — as  if  each  in  this  contest  would  measure  hiB 
strength  against  the  other. 

Suddenly  her  arms  were  flun^  wildly  round  his  neck,  a 
huming  kiss  was  pressed  upon  his  lips,  and  the  next  moment 
she  was  out  of  the  room. 

Elise  sate  in  her  houdoir.  She  still  wept  hitter  tears.  It 
was  twilight,  and  her  knees  were  suddenly  embraced,  and  her 
hands  and  her  dress  were  covered  with  kisses  and  with  tears. 
When  she  put  forth  her  hands  to  raise  the  one  who  embraced 
her,  she  had  vanished.  "  Sara,  Sara!  where  are  you  ?*'  ex- 
daiined  she,  full  of  anxiety. 

Petrea  came  down  from  her  chamber ;  she  met  some  one, 
who  embraced  her,  pressed  her  lips  to  her  forehead,  and 
whispered,  "  Forget  me  !*' 

"  Sara,  Sara !  where  are  you  going  ?"  exclaimed  she,  ter- 
rified, and  running  after  her  to  the  house  door. 

"  Where  is  Sara  ?"  inquired  the  Judge,  violently,  above 
in  the  chambers  of  his  daughters.  "  Where  is  Sara  ?"  in- 
quired he,  below  in  the  library. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Petrea,  who  now  rushed  in  weeping, 
"she  is  this  moment  gone  out — out  into  the  street;  she 
almost  ran.  She  forbade. me  to  follow  her.  Ah,  she  certainly 
never  will  come  back  again !" 

"  The  devil  !*'  said  the  Judge,  hastening  from  the  room, 
and  taking  up  his  hat,  went  out.  Par  off  in  the  street  he 
saw  a  female  figure,  which,  with  only  a  handkerchief  thrown 
over  her  head  and  shoulders,  was  hastening  onward,  and 
who,  spite  of  the  twilight,  he  recognised  to  be  Sara.  He 
hastened  after  her;  she  looked  round,  saw  him,  and  fled. 
Certain  now  that  he  was  not  mistaken,  he  followed,  and  was 
almost  near  enough  to  take  hold  of  her,  when  she  suddenly 
turned  aside,  and  rushed  into  a  house — it  was  that  of 
Schwartz.  He  followed  with  the  quickness  of  lightning; 
followed  her  up  the  steps,  and  was  iust  laying  his  hand  on 
her,  when  she  vanishea  through  a  door.  The  next  moment 
tie  too  opened  it,  and  saw  her — in  the  arms  of  Schwartz ! 

The  two  stood  together  embracing,  and  evidently  prepared 
to  defy  him.  He  stood  for  some  moments  silent  before 
them,  regarding  them  with  an  indescribable  look  of  wrath| 
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contempt,  and  sorrow.  He  looked  upon  the  pale  breathless 
Sara,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand  ;  the  next  moment, 
however,  he  seemed  to  collect  himself,  and  with  all  the  calm 
and  respect-commanding  dignity  of  a  parent,  he  grasped  her 
hand,  and  said,  "  Ton  now  follow  me  home.  On  Sunday  the 
banns  shall  be  proclaimed." 

Sara  followed.  She  took  his  arm,  and  with  a  drooping 
head,  and  without  a  word,  accompanied  him  home. 

All  there  was  disquiet  and  sorrow.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  general  discontent  with  Sara  and  her  marriage,  there  was 
not  one  of  the  family  who  did  not  busy  themselves  earnestly 
in  her  outfit.  Louise,  who  blamed  her  more  than  all  the 
rest,  gave  herself  most  trouble  about  it. 

Sara  behaved  as  if  she  never  observed  how  everybody  was- 
working  for  her,  and  passed  her  time  either  over  her  harp,  or 
solitary  in  her  own  room.  Any  intercourse  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  seemed  to  have  become  painful  to  her, 
whilst  Petrea's  tenderness  and  tears  were  received  with  in- 
difference— nay,  even  with  sternness. 


CHAPTEE  Xni. 

DEPABTUBE. 

Saba's  joyless  marriage  was  over ;  and  the  hour  was  come 
in  which  she  was  to  leave  that  home  and  family  which  had  so 
affectionately  received  her,  and  which  now  with  solicitude 
and  the  tenderest  care  provided  for  her  wants  in  her  new 
position. 

In  the  hour  of  separatioc,  the  crust  of  ice  which  had 
hitherto  surrounded  her  being  broke,  she  sank,  weeping 
violently,  at  the  feet  of  her  foster-parents. 

The  Judge  was  deeply  affected.  "  Tou  have  had  your  own 
will,  Sara,**  said  he,  in  a  firm  but  mournful  voice,  "  may  you 
be  happy !  Some  few  warnings  I  have  given  you,  do  not 
forget  them ;  they  are  the  last !  If  you  should  be  deceived 
in  the  hopes  which  now  animate  you — if  you  should  be  un- 
fortunate— unfortunate,  or  criminal,  then  remember — then 
remember,  Sara,  that  here  you  have  father  and  mother,  and 
sisters,  who  wiU  receive  you  with  open  arms ;  then  remember 
that  you  have  here  family  and  home  !*' 

He  ceased :  drew  her  a  little  aside,  took  her  hand,  and 
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pressed  a  bank-note  in  it.  **  Take  this,"  said  he,  tenderly, 
*^  as  a  little  help  in  the  hour  of  need.  No,  you  must  not 
refuse  it  from  your  foster-father.  Take  it  for  his  love's  sake, 
you  will  some  time  need  it  I** 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Judge  had  so  far  preserved 
his  calmness ;  he  now  pressed  her  violently  to  his  breast ; 
kissed  her  brow  and  lips,  whilst  his  tears  flowed  abundantly. 
The  mother  and  sisters  too  surrounded  her  weeping.  At 
that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Schwartz  entered. 

"  The  carriage  waits,**  said  he,  with  a  dark  glance  on  the 
mournful  group.  Sara  tore  herself  from  the  arms  which 
would  have  held  her  fast,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

A  few  seconds  more,  and  the  travelling  carriage  roUed 
away. 

"  She  is  lost  !*'  exclaimed  the  Judge  to  his  wife  with 
bitter  pain.  "  I  feel  it  in  myself  that  she  is  lost !  Her  death 
would  nave  been  less  painful  to  me  than  this  marriage.'* 

For  many  days  he  continued  silent  and  melancholy. 


CHAPTEE  XIY. 

LITTLE  SCENES. 

The  past  ei)isode  had  gone  througli  the  house  like  a  whirl- 
wind. When  it  was  over,  the  heaven  cleared  itself  anew,  and 
they  were  able  to  confess  that  a  more  joyful  tranquillity  had 
diffused  itself  over  all.  There  was  no  one  who  did  not  think 
of  Sara  with  sympathy,  who  did  not  weep  sometimes  at  her 
violent  separation  from  the  family;  but  there  was  no  one, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Judge  and  Petrea,  who  did  not  feel 
her  absence  to  be  a  secret  relief;  for  one  unquiet  temper, 
and  one  full  of  pretension,  can  disturb  a  whole  household,  and 
make  the  most  exquisite  natural  gifts  of  no  account. 

The  Judge  missed  a  daughter  from  the  beloved  circle; 
missed  that  beautiful,  richly-endowed  girl,  and  could  not  think 
of  her  future  prospects  without  bitter  anxiety.  Petrea  wept 
the  object  of  her  youthful  admiration  and  homage,  but  con- 
soled herself  with  the  romantic  plans  she  formed  for  seeing 
her  again,  in  all  of  which  she  gave  xo  herself  the  province  of 
guardian  angel,  either  as  the  queen  of  a  desert  island,  or  as  a 
<  warrior  bleeding  for  her,  or  as  a  disguised  person  who  un> 
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loosed  her  bonds  in  the  depths  of  a  dungeon  in  order  to  put 
them  on  herself:  in  short,  in  all  possible  ways  in  the  world 
,  except  the  possible  one. 

Sara  wrote  soon  after  her  separation  from  her  friends ;  she 
spoke  of  the  past  with  gratitude,  and  of  the  future  with  hope. 
;The  letter  exhibited  a  certain  decision  and  calmness ;  a  certain 
iieriousness,  which  diffused  through  the  family  a  satisfactory 
ease  of  mind  with  regard  to  her  future  fate.  Elise  was  ever 
inclined  to  hope  for  the  best,  and  young  people  are  always 
optimists :  the  Judge  said  nothing  which  might  disturb  the 
peace  of  his  family,  whilst  Louise  alone  shook  her  head  and 
sighed. 

After  the  many  disturbing  circumstances  which  had  lately 
occurred  in  the  family,  all  seemed  now  to  long  after  repose, 
and  the  ability  to  enjoy  a  quieter  domestic  life.  Occupations 
of  all  kinds — ^those  simple  but  cheerful  daughters  of  well- 
regulated  life,  went  on  cheerfully  and  comfortably  under  the 
^e  of  Louise.  There  was  no  want  in  the  house  of  joyful 
hours,  sunshine  of  every  kind,  and  entertainment  full  of 
interest.  The  newspapers  which  the  Judge  took  in,  and 
which  kept  the  familv  au  courant  of  the  questions  of  the  day, 
furnished  materials  for  much  development  of  mind,  for  much 
conversation  and  much  thought,  especially  among  the  young 
people.  The  father  had  great  pleasure  in  hearing  thus  their 
interchange  x)f  opinion,  althougn  he  himself  seldom  mingled 
in  their  discussions,  with  the  exception  of  now  and  then  a 
guiding  word. 

"  I  fancy  all  is  going  on  quite  right,"  said  he,  joyfully,  to 
his  wife  one  day.  "  The  children  live  gaily  at  home,  and  are 
preparing  themselves  for  life.  Lideed,  if  they  only  once  open 
their  eyes  and  ears,  they  will  find  subjects  enough  on  which 
to  use  them ;  and  will  be  astonished  at  all  that  life  will  present 
them  with.  It  is  well  when  home  furnishes  nourishment  for 
mind  as  well  as  heart  and  body.  I  rejoice  too,  extremely, 
over  our  new  house.  Every  land,  every  climate,  has  its  own 
advantages  as  well  as  its  own  difficulties,  and  the  economy  of 
life  must  be  skilfully  adjusted  if  it  is  to  be  maintained  with 
honour  and  advantage.  Our  country,  which  compels  us  to 
iive  so  much  in  the  house,  seems  thereby  to  admonish  us  to 
a  more  concentrated,  and  at  the  same  time  more  quiet  and 
oomestic  life,  on  vhich  aocount  wo  need,  above  all  things 
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comfortable  houses,  which  are  able  to  advance  and  advantage 
soul  as  well  as  body.  Thank  GK)d !  I  fancy  ours  is  pretty 
good  for  that  purpose,  and  in  time  may  yet  be  better ;  the 
children  too  look  happy ;  G^abriele  grows  now  every  day,  and 
Louise  has  grown  over  aJl  our  heads !" 

The  young  people  were  very  much  occupied  with  plans  for 
the  future.  Eva  and  Leonore  built  all  their  castles  in  the  air 
together.  A  great  intimacy  had  grown  up  between  these 
two  sisters  since  they  were  alone  during  the  absence  of  the 
others  at  Axelholm.  One  might  say,  that  ever  since  that 
evening,  when  they  sate  together  eating  grapes  and  reading 
a  novel,  the  seed  of  friendship  which  had  long  been  sprouting 
in  their  hearts,  shot  forth  tnence  its  young  leaves.  Their 
castles  in  the  air  were  no  common  castles  of  romance ;  they 
had  for  their  foundation  the  prosaic  but  beautiful  thought  of 
gMning  for  themselves  an  independent  livelihood  in  the  mture 
— for  the  parents  had  early  taught  their  daughters  to  direct 
their  minds  to  this  object — and  hence  beautiM  establish- 
ments were  founded,  partly  for  friendship  and  partly  for 
humanity :  for  young  girls  are  always  great  philanthropists. 

Jacobi  also  had  many  schemes  for  the  future  of  himself 
and  his  wife,  and  Louise  many  schemes  how  to  realise  them. 
Li  the  mean  time  there  were  many  processes  about  kisses. 
Louise  wished  to  establish  a  law  that  not  more  than  three  a 
day  should  be  allowed,  against  which  Jacobi  protested  both 
by  word  and  deed,  on  which  occasions  Gabriele  always  ran 
away  hastily  and  indignantly. 

Petrea  read  English  with  Louise,  arranged  little  festivities 
for  her  and  the  family ;  wept  every  evening  over  JSara,  and 
beat  her  brains  every  morning  over  "  the  Creation  of  the 
World,"  whilst  the  good  parents  watched  ever  observantly 
over  them  all. 

No  one,  however,  enjoyed  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
family  so  much  as  Hennk,  After  he  had  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing his  sisters  to  use  more  livelv  exercise  and  exhilaration, 
he  devoted  himself  more  exclusively  to  his  favourite  studies, 
history  and  philosophy.  Often  he  took  his  book  and  wandered 
with  it  whole  days  in  the  country,  but  every  evening  at  seven 
he  punctually  joined  the  family  circle,  and  was  there  the 
merriest  of  the  merry. 

"  We  live  now  right  happily,"  said  he  one  evening  in  con* 
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fidential  discourse  with  his  mother*  "and  I,  for  my  parl^ 
never  enjoyed  life  so  much.  I  feel  now  that  my  studies  wil! 
really  mend,  and  that  something  can  be  made  of  me.  And 
,  when  I  have  studied  for  a  whole  day,  and  that  not  fruitlessly 
either,  and  then  come  of  an  evening  to  you  and  my  sisters, 
and  see  all  here  «o  friendly,  so  bright  and  cheerful,  life  seems 
so  agreeable !  I  feel  myself  so  happy,  and  almost  wish  it 
might  always  remain  as  it  is  now." 

"  Ah,  yes !"  answered  the  mother,  "  if  we  could  always 
keep  you  with  us,  my  Henrik !  But  I  know  that  won't  do.; 
you  must  soon  leave  us  again ;  and  then,  when  you  have 
finished  your  studies,  you  must  have  your  own  house." 

"  And  then,  mother,  you  shall  come  to  me !"  This  had 
been  years  before,  and  still  was  Henrik's  fiavourite  theme, 
and  the  mother  listened  willingly  to  it. 

Several  poems  which  Henrik  wrote  about  this  time  seemed 
to  indicate  the  most  decided  poetical  talent,  and  gave  his 
mother  and  sisters  the  greatest  delight,  whilst  they  excited, 
at  the  same  time,  great  attention  among  the  friends  of  the 
family.    The  Judge  alone  looked  on  gloomily. 

"  You  will  spoil  him,"  exclaimed  he  one  evening  to  his  wife 
and  daughters,  "  if  you  make  him  fancy  that  he  is  something 
extraordinary,  before  he  is  in  anything  out  of  the  common 
way.  I  confess  that  his  poetising  is  very  much  against  my 
wish.  When  one  is  a  man,  one  should  have  something  much 
more  important  to  do  than  to  sigh,  and  sing  about  this  and 
that  future  life.     If  he  were  Hkeiy  to  be  a  Thorild,*  or  any 

other  of  our  greatest  poets but  I  see  no  signs  of  that ! 

and  this  poetasterism,  this  literary  idleness,  which  perpetually 
either  lifts  young  people  above  the  clouds,  or  places  them 
under  the  earth,  so  that  for  pure  cloud  and  dust  they  are 
unable  to  see  the  good  noble  gifts  of  actual  life — I  would  the 
devil  had  it !  The  direction  which  Henrik  is  now  taking 
grieves  me  seriously.  I  had  rejoiced  myself  so  in  the  thought 
of  his  being  a  first*rate  miner ;  in  his  being  instrumental  in 
turning  to  good  account  our  mines,  our  woods  and  streams, 
those  noblest  foundations  of  Sweden's  wealth,  and  to  which 
it  was  worth  while  devoting  a  good  head ;  and  now,  instead 
of  that,  he  hangs  his  on  one  side ;  sits  with  a  pen  in  his  hand, 

*  Thomas  Thorild  bom  1759,  died  1808,  an  eminent  Swedish  poctt 
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aodrliTmeB^fiu^*  and  *  grace,'  'heart*  and  'sniarfc!'  It  is 
quite  costranr  to  my  feeungs !  I  wish  Stjernhok  would  come 
here  WKm.  JNow  there's  a  fellow !  he  will  turn  out  some- 
tbing  first-rste !  I  wish  he  were  coming  soon ;  perhaps  he 
might  infln^ice  Henrik,  and  induce  him  to  give  up  this  verse- 
nwiing,  which,  perhaps,  at  bottom,  is  only  vanity." 

Mise  and  the  daughters  were  silent.  For  a  considerable 
time  now,  Elise  had  accustomed  herself  to  silence  when  her 
husband  grumbled.  But  often — ^whenever  it  was  necessary — 
ghe  would  return  to  the  subject  of  his  discontent  at  a  time 
when  he  was  calm,  and  then  talk  it  over  with  him  ;  and  this 
fine  of  tactics  succeeded  admirably.  She  made  use  of  them 
on  the  present  occasion. 

"Ernst,"  said  she  to  him  in  the  evening,  "it  grieves  me 
that  you  are  so  displeased  with  Henrik' s  poetical  bent.  Ah ! 
it  has  delighted  me  so  much,  precisely  because  I  fancied  that 
it  is  real,  and  that  in  this  case  it  may  be  as  useful  as  any  other 
can  be.  Still  I  never  vrill  encourage  anything  in  him  which 
is  opposed  to  your  wishes." 

"  My  dear  tlise,"  returned  he  mildly,  "  manage  this  affair 
according  to  your  own  convictions  and  conscience.  It  is  very 
probable  that  you  are  right,  and  that  I  am  wrong.  All  that 
1  beseech  of  you  is,  that  yon  watch  over  yourself,  in  order 
tliat  affection  to  your  first-bom  may  not  mislead  you  to  mis- 
take for  excellence  that  which  is  only  mediocre,  and  his  little 
attempts  for  masterpieces.  Henrik  may  be,  if  he  can,  a  dis- 
tinguished poet  and  literary  man ;  but  he  must  not  as  yet 
imagine  himself  anything;  above  all  things,  he  must  not 
suppose  it  possible  to  be  a  distinguished  man  in  any  profes- 
non  without  preparing  himself  by  serious  laboiu*,  and  without 
first  of  all  becoming  a  thinking  being.  If  he  were  this,  I 
promise  you  that  I  should  rejoice  over  my  son,  let  him  be 
what  profession  he  would — a  worker  in  thought  or  a  worker 
in  mountains.  And  for  this  very  reason  one  must  be  careful 
not  to  value  too  highly  these  poetical  blossoms.  If  vanity  re- 
mains in  him  he  never  will  covet  serious  renown  in  anything." 

"  You  are  right,  Ernst,"  said  his  wife,  with  all  the  cor* 
diality  of  inward  conviction. 


Hemnk  also  longed  earnestly  for  Stjemh^'s  arrivaL    H* 
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wished  to  show  him  his  work ;  he  longed  to  measure  his  new 
historical  and  ■  philosophical  knowledge  against  that  of  his 
friend ;  he  longed,  in  one  word,  to  be  esteemed  bj  him ;  for 
Henrik's  gentle  and  affectionate  nature  had  always  felt  itself 
powerfully  attracted  by  the  energetic  and,  as  one  may  say, 
metallic  nature  of  the  other,  and  ever  since  the  years  of  their 
boyhood  had  the  esteem  and  Mendshm  of  Stjemhok  been 
the  goal  of  Henrik's  endeavours,  and  ol  his  warm,  although 
till  now  unattainable,  wishes.  Stjemhok  had  hitherto  always 
behaved  towards  Henrik  with  a  certain  friendly  indifference, 
never  as  a  companion  and  Mend. 

Stjemhok  came.  He  was  received  by  the  whole  family 
with  the  greatest  cordiality,  but  by  no  one  with  a  warmer 
heart  than  Henrik. 

There  was  even  externally  the  greatest  dissimilarity  be- 
tween these  two  young  men.  Henrik  was  remarkable  for 
extraordinary,  almost  feminine  beauty ;  his  figure  was  noble 
but  slender,  and  his  glance  glowing  though  somewhat  dreamy. 
Stjemhok,  some  years  Henrik's  senior,  had  become  early  a 
man.  All  with  him  was  muscular,  firm,  and  powerful ;  his 
countenance  was  intelligent  without  being  handsome,  and  a 
star  as  it  were  gleamed  in  his  clear,  decided  eye ;  such  a  star 
as  is  often  prophetic  of  fate,  and  over  whose  path  fortunate 
stars  keep  watch. 

Some  days  after  Stjemhok's  arrival  Henrik  became  greatly 
changed.  He  had  become  quiet,  and  there  was  an  air  of  de- 
pression on  his  countenance.  Stjemhok  now,  as  he  had 
always  done,  did  not  appear  unfriendly  to  Henrik,  but  still 
paid  but  little  attention  to  him.  He  occupied  himself  very 
busily,  partly  with  trying  chemical  experiments  with  Jacobi 
and  the  ladies,  and  partly  in  the  evenmg,  and  even  into  the 
night,  in  making  astronomical  observations  with  his  excellent 
telescope.  One  of  the  beaming  stars  to  which  the  observa- 
tions of  the  young  astronomer  were  industriously  directed 
was  called  afterwards  in  the  family  Stjemhok's  star.  All 
gathered  themselves  around  the  interesting  and  well-informed 
young  man.  The  Judge  took  the  greatest  delight  in  his 
conversation,  and  asserted  before  his  family  more  than  once 
his  pleasure  in  him,  and  the  hopes  which  the  nation  itself 
might  have  of  him.  The  young  student  of  Mining  was  a 
foyourite  with  the  Judge  also  because,  besides  his  extraor* 
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dhiary  knowledge,  he  behaved  always  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect towards  older  and  more  exptnnenced  persons. 

"  See,  Henrik,"  said  his  father  to  him  one  day,  after  a 
conversation  with  Stjemhok,  "  what  I  call  poetry,  real 
poetry ;  it  is  this — ^to  tame  the  rivers,  and  to  compel  their 
wild  falls  to  produce  wealth  and  comfort,  whilst  woods  are 
felled  on  their  banks  and  corn-fields  cultivated ;  human 
dwellings  spring  up,  and  cheerful  activity  and  joyful  voices 
enliven  the  country.  Look !  that  may  be  called  a  beautiful 
creation !" 

Henrik  was  silent. 

"But,"  said  Gtibriele,  with  all  her  natural  refinement, 
**  to  be  happy  in  these  homes,  they  must  be  able  to  read  a 
pleasant  book  or  to  sing  a  beautiful  sons,  else  their  lives, 
spite  of  all  their  waterMls,  would  be  very  dry !" 

The  Judge  smiled,  kissed  his  little  daughter,  and  tears  of 
delight  filled  his  eyes. 

Henrik,  in  the  mean  time,  had  gone  into  another  room  and 
seated  himself  at  a  window.     His  mother  followed  him. 

**  How  do  you  feel,  my  Henrik  ?"  said  she  affectionately, 
gently  taking  away  the  hand  which  shaded  his  eyes.  His 
hand  was  concealmg  his  tears.  "  My  good,  good  youth !" 
exclaimed  she,  her  eyes  also  overflowing  with  tears,  and 
throwing  her  arms  around  him.  "  Now  see  !'*  began  she  con- 
solingly, "  you  should  not  distress  yourself  when  your  father 
speaks  in  a  somewhat  one-sided  manner.  Tou  know  per- 
fectly well  how  infinitely  good  and  just  he  is,  and  that  ijf  he 
be  only  once  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  your  poetic 
talent,  he  will  be  quite  contented.  He  is  only  now  afraid 
of  your  stopping  short  in  mediocrity.  He  womd  be  pleased 
and  delighted  if  you  obtained  honour  in  your  own  peculiar 
way." 

"  Ah !"  said  Henrik,  "  if  I  only  knew  whether  or  not  I 
had  a  peculiar  way — a  peculiar  vocation.  But  since  Stjemhok 
has  been  here,  and  I  have  talked  with  him,  everything,  both 
externally  and  internally,  seems  altered.  I  don't  any  longer 
understand  myself.  Stjemhok  has  shown  me  how  very  little 
I  know  of  that  which  I  supposed  myself  to  know  a  great 
deal,  and  what  bungling  my  work  is !  I  see  it  now  perfectly, 
and  it  distresses  me.  How  strong-minded  and  powerful 
Stjemhok  is !     I  wish  I  were  able  to  resemble  him !     But  it 

q2 
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is  impossible,  I  feel  mjself  sucli  a  mere  nothing  beside  hiinl 
And  yet,  when  I  am  alone,  either  with  my  books,  or  out  in 
the  free  air  with  the  trees,  the  rocks,  the  waters,  the  winds 
around  me,  and  with  heaven  aboye,  thoughts  arise  in  me, 
feelings  take  possession  of  me,  nameless  sweet  feelings,  and 
then  expressions  and  w(»rds  speak  in  me  which  affect  me 
deeply,  and  give  me  inexpressible  delight ;  then  aU  that  is 
great  and  good  in  humanity  is  so  present  with  me ;  then  I 
have  a  foretaste  of  harmony  in  everything,  of  God  in  every- 
thing ;  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  words  thronged  themselves 
to  mj  lips  to  sing  forth  the  gloriousness  of  that  which  I 
perceive.  In  such  moments  I  feel  something  great  within 
me,  and  I  fancy  that  my  songs  would  find  an  echo  in  every' 
heart.  Tes,  it  is  thus  that  I  feel  sometimes  ;  but  when  I 
see  Stjemhok  aU  is  vanished,  and  I  feel  so  little,  so  poor,  I 
am  compelled  to  believe  that  I  am  a  dreamer  and  a  fool !" 

"  My  good  youth,"  said  the  mother,  "  you  mistake  your- 
self. Your  gifts  and  Stjemhok' s  are  so  dissimilar :  but  if 
you  employ  your  talents  with  sincerity  and  earnestness, 
they  will  in  their  turn  bring  forth  finiit.  I  confess  to  you, 
Henrik,  that  it  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  my  most  lively  wishes 
that  one  of  my  children  might  become  distinguished  in  the 
fields  of  literature.  Literature  has  furnished  to  me  my  most 
beautiful  enjoyments ;  and  in  my  younger  years  I  myself 
was  not  without  my  ambition  in  this  way.  I  see  in  you  my 
own  powers  more  richly  blossoming.  I  myself  bloom  forth 
in  them,  my  Henrik,  and  in  my  hopes  of  you.  Ah !  might 
I  live  to  the  day  in  which  I  saw  you  honoured  by  your 
native  land ;  in  which  I  saw  your  father  proud  of  his  son, 
and  I  myself  able  to  gladden  my  heart  with  the  fruit  of  your 
genius,  your  work — oh,  then  I  would  gladly  die !" 

Enthusiastic  fire  flamed  in  Henri's  looks  and  on  his 
cheeks,  as  whilst,  embracing  his  mother,  he  said,  "  No,  you 
shall  live,  mother,  to  be  honoured  on  account  of  youp  son. 
He  promises  that  you  shall  have  joy  in  him  l" 

The  sunbeam  which  just  then  streamed  into  the  room  fell 
upon  Henrik' s  beautiful  hair,  which  shone  like  gold.  The 
mother  saw  it — saw  silently  a  prophesying  in  it,  and  a  sun- 
bright  smile  diff'used  itself  over  her  countenance. 

Petrea  read  the  ^  Magic  Eing.''    She  ought  properly  t9 
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ksre  read  it  aloud  to  the  family  circle  in  an  eyening,  and  then 
its  dangerona  magic  would  have  been  decreased;  but  she 
read  it  beforehand,  privately  to  herself  during  the  night,  and 
it  drew  her  into  the  oewildering  magic  circle.  She  thought  of 
nothing,  dreamed  of  nothing,  but  wonderful  adventure ;  won- 
derfully beautiful  ladies,  and  wonderfully  brave  heroes !  She 
was  Herself  always  one  of  them,  worshipped  or  worshipping ; 
now  combating,  cross  in  hand,  against  witches  and  dragons ; 
now  wandering  in  dreamy  moonlight  among  lilies  in  the 
Lady  Minnetrost's  Castle.  It  seemed  as  if  toe  chaotic  con- 
fusion of  Petrea's  brain  had  here  taken  shape  and  stature, 
and  she  now  took  possession  with  redoubled  force  of  the 
phantasy  world,  which  once  before,  under  the  guise  of  the 
Wood-god,  had  carried  away  her  childish  mind  and  con- 
ducted her  into  false  tracks ;  and  it  was  so  even  now ;  for 
while  she  moved  night  and  day  in  a  dream-world  in  which 
she  luxuriated  to  exultation,  in  magnificent  and  wonderinl 
scenes,  in  which  she  herself  always  puiyed  a  part,  she  got  on 
but  lamentably  in  real  and  every-day  life.  The  head  in 
which  so  many  splendid  pictures  and  grand  schemes  were 
agitating,  looked  generally  something  like  a  bundle  of  flax  ; 
she  never  noticed  the  holes  and  specks  in  her  dress,  nor  her 
ragged  stockings  and  trodden-down  shoes ;  she  forgot  all  her 
little,  everyniay  business,  and  whatever  she  had  in  her  hand 
she  either  lost  or  dropped. 

She  had,  besides,  a  passion  for  cracking  almonds.  '^  A 
passion,"  Louise  said,  "  as  expensive  as  it  was  noisy,  and 
which  never  was  stronger  than  when  she  went  about  under 
the  influence  of  the  magic  ring ;  and  that  perpetual  crack ! 
crack !  which  was  heard  wherever  she  went,  and  the  almond 
shells  on  which  people  trod,  or  which  hung  to  the  sleeve  of 
whoever  came  to  the  window,  were  anything  but  agreeable." 

"Whenever  Petrea  was  deservedly  reproved  or  adrnonished 
for  these  things,  she  fell  out  of  the  clouds,  or  rather  out  of 
her  heaven,  down  to  the  earth,  which  seemed  to  her  scarcely 
anything  else  than  a  heap  of  nettles  and  brambles,  and  very 
gladly  indeed  would  she  have  bought  with  ten  years  of  her 
life  one  year  of  the  magic  power  of  the  "  Magic  Bing," 
together  with  beauty,  magic  charms,  power,  and  such-like 
thmgs,  which  she  did  not  possess,  except  in  her  dreams. 

Petrea's  lifb  was  a  deft  between  an  ideal  and  a  real  world, 
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of  both  of  which  she  knew  nothing  truly,  and  which,  there- 
fore, could  not  become  amalgamated  in  her  soul.  Bivers  of 
tears  flowed  into  the  separating  gulf,  without  being  able  to 
fill  it  or  to  clear  her  vision,  while  she  now  complained  of 
circumstances,  and  now  of  her  own  self,  as  being  the  cause  of 
what  she  endured. 

•  It  was  at  this  time  that,  partly  at  the  wish  of  the  parents, 
and  partly  also  out  of  his  own  kind-heartedness,  Jacobi  began 
seriously  to  occupy  himself  with  Petrea ;  and  he  occupied 
her  mind  in  such  a  manner  as  strengthened  and  practised 
her  thinking  powers,  whereby  the  fermentation  in  her  feel- 
ings and  imagmation  was  in  some  measure  abated.  All  this 
was  indescribably  beneficial  to  her,  and  it  would  have  been 

still  more  so  had  not  the  teacher  been  too but  we  will 

leave  the  secret  to  future  years. 


The  Judge  received  one  day  a  large  letter  from  Stockholm, 
which,  after  he  had  read,  he  silently  laid  before  his  wife.  It 
eame  from  the  highest  quarter,  contained  most  honourable 
and  flattering  praise  of  the  services  of  Judge  Frank,  of  which 
the  government  had  long  been  observant,  and  now  offered  him 
elevation  to  the  highest  regal  court  of  justice. 

When  Elise  had  finished  the  letter  she  looked  up  inquir- 
ingly to  her  husband,  who  stood  beside  her.  "  "What  think 
you  of  it,  Ernst  ?"  asked  she,  with  a  constrained  and  uneasy 
glance. 

The  Judge  walked  more  quickly  up  and  down  the  room, 
as  was  his  custom  when  anything  excited  him.  "  I  cannot 
feel  indifferent,"  said  he ;  "  I  am  affected  by  this  mark  of 
confidence  in  my  sovereign.  I  have  long  expected  this  oc- 
currence ;  but  I  feel,  I  see  that  I  cannot  leave  my  present 
sphere  of  operation.  My  activity  is  suited  to  it ;  I  know 
that  I  am  of  service  here,  and  the  confidence  of  the  Governor 
gives  me  unrestrained  power  to  work  according  to  my  ability 
and  views.  It  is  possible  that  he,  instead  of  me,  may  get 
the  credit  of  the  good  which  is  done  in  the  province ;  but,  in 
God's  name,  let  it  be  so !  I  know  that  what  is  good  and 
beneficial  is  actually  done,  and  that  is  enough ;  but  there  is 
a  great  deal  which  is  only  begun  which  must  be  completed, 
fmd  a  great  deal,  an  infinite  great  deal,  remains  yet  to  be 
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toef.  I  cannot  leave  a  Imlf-finiBhed  work — ^I  cannot  and  I 
will  not !  One  must  complete  one's  work,  else  it  is  good  for 
nothing !  And  I  know  that  here  I  am — but  I  am  talking 
onlj  of  myself.  Tell  me,  Elise,  what  you  wish — ^what  you 
would  Hke." 

"  Let  us  remain  here !"  said  Elise,  giving  her  hand  to  her 
husband,  and  seating  herself  beside  him.  "  I  know  that  you 
would  have  no  pleasure  in  a  higher  rank,  in  a  larger  income, 
if  you  on  that  account  must  leave  a  sphere  where  you  feel 
yourself  in  your  place,  and  where  you  can  work  according  to 
the  desire  of  your  own  heart,  and  where  you  are  surrounded 
by  persons  who  esteem  and  love  you !  No ;  let  us  remain 
here!" 

"  But  you,  you  Elise,"  said  he ;  "  speak  of  yourself,  not  of 
me." 

"  Yes,  you !"  answered  she,  with  the  smile  of  a  happy 
heart,  "  that  is  not  so  easy  to  do — ^for  you  see  all  that  belongs 
to  the  one  is  so  interwoven  with  what  belongs  to  the  other. 
But  I  will  tell  you  something  about  myself*  I  looked  at 
myself  this  morning  in  the  glass — no  satirical  looks,  my  love! 
— and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  appeared  strong  and  healthy. 
I  thought  of  you,  thought  how  good  and  kind  you  were,  and 
how,  whilst  I  had  walked  by  your  side,  I  had  oeen  strength- 
ened both  in  body  and  mind ;  how  I  must  still  love  you  more 
and  more,  and  how  we  had  become  happier  and  happier  to- 
gether. I  thought  of  your  activity,  so  rich  in  blessmg  both 
for  home  and  for  the  general  good ;  thought  on  the  children, 
how  healthy  and  good  they  are,  and  how  their  characters 
have  unfolded  so  happily  under  our  hands.  I  thought  of 
our  new  house  which  you  have  built  so  comfortable  and 
convenient  for  us  all,  and  just  then  the  sun  shone  cheerfully 
into  my  little,  beloved  boudoir,  and  I  felt  myself  so  fortunate 
in  my  lot!  I  thanked  Grod  both  for  it  and  for  you!  I 
would  willingly  live  and  die  in  this  sphere — in  this  house, 
Let  us  then  remain  here." 

"  God  bless  you  for  these  words,  Elise !"  said  he.  "  But 
the  children — the  children!  Our  decision  will  influence 
their  future  ;  we  must  also  hear  what  they  have  to  say ;  we 
must  lay  the  matter  before  them :  not  that  I  fear  their 
having,  if  they  were  aware  of  our  mode  of  reasoning,  any 
wish  dLfferent  to  ours«but   at  all  events  they  must  have  a 
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voice  in  the  business.     Oome,  iBIise  I  I  shaQ  Iiaye  no  rest  till 
it  is  all  talked  over  and  decided." 


When  the  Judge  laid  the  affair  before  the  family  council, 
it  occasioned  a  great  surprise ;  on  which  a  general  silence 
ensued,  and  attractive  visions  began  to  swarm  before  the 
^es  of  the  young  people,  not  exactly  of  the  highest  Court  of 
tiudicature,  but  of  the  seat  of  the  same— of  the  Capital. 
Louise  looked  almost  like  a  Counsellor  of  Justice  herself- 
But  when  her  father  had  made  known  his  and  his  wife's 
feelings  on  the  subject,  he  read  in  their  tearful  eyes  gratitude 
for  the  confidence  he  had  placed  in  them,  and  the  most  entire 
.•'acquiescence  with  his  will. 

tfo  one  spoke,  however,  till  **  the  little  one" — the  father 
had  not  said  to  her,  "  Gto  out  for  a  while,  Q-abriele  dear  j** 
"  Let  her  stop  with  us,"  he  said,  on  the  contrary,  "  she  is  a 
prudent  little  girl  1" — no,  none  spoke  till  G^abriele  threw  her 
arms  about  her  mother's  neck,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  don't  let 
us  go  away  from  here — ^here  we  are  so  happy  I" 

This  exclamation  was  echoed  by  all. 

"  Well,  then,  here  we  remain,  in  Gbd's  name  I"  said  the 
Judge,  rising  up  and  extending  his  arms,  with  tears  in  hia 
eyes,  towards  the  beloved  circle.  "  Here  we  remain,  chil- 
dren !  But  this  shall  not  prevent  your  seeing  StocUiolm, 
and  enjoying  its  pleasures  and  beauties !  I  thank  God,  my 
children,  that  you  are  happy  here ;  it  makes  me  so,  too.  Do 
you  understand  that  ?" 

On  this  day,  for  the  first  time  affcer  a  long  interval,  Leo- 
nore  dined  with  the  femily.  Everybody  rejoiced  on  that 
account ;  and  as  her  countenance  had  a  brighter  and  more 
kindly  expression  than  common,  everybody  thought  her 
pretty.  Eva,  who  had  directed  and  assisted  her  toilet,  re- 
joiced over  her  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

"  Don't  you  see,  Leonore,"  said  she,  pointing  up  to  heaven, 
where  light  blue  openings  were  visible  between  clouds, 
which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  had  poured  down  rain — 
"  don't  you  see  it  is  clearing  up,  Leonore  ?  and  then  we  will 
go  out  together,  and  gather  flowers  and  fruit."  And  as  she 
said  this  her  blue  eyes  beamed  with  kindness  and  i^e  enjoy- 
ment of  life. 
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*'  What,  iu  ail  the  world,  are  these  doing  here  P'  asked 
Henrik,  as  he  saw  his  mother's  shoes  standme  in  the  win- 
dow in  the  pale  sunshine ;  "  they  ought  to  he  warmed,  I 
fimcy,  and  the  sun  has  no  desire  to  come  out  and  do  his  duty* 
No,  in  this  case,  I  shall  undertake  to  he  sun  !'* 

"  That  Tou  are  to  me,  my  summer-child !"  said  the  mother, 
■miling  affectionatdy  as  she  saw  Henrik  had  pkced  her  shoes 
under  his  waistcoat,  to  warm  them  on  his  breast. 


"  My  sweet  Louise  I"  exclaimed  Jacobi,  **you  can't  think 
what  lovely  weather  it  is !  Should  we  not  take  a  little  walk? 
You  come  with  usp  You  look  most  charming — but,  in 
heayen's  name,  not  in  the  Court-preacher  V* 


PAET  m. 


CHAPTER  L 

LSOirOBB   TO    ETA. 

"  And  so  you  are  coming  home  P  Coming  really  home  soon, 
cweet  Eya  ?  Ah !  I  am  so  happy,  so  joyful  on  that  account, 
and  yet  a  little  anxious :  but  don't  mind  that ;  come,  only 
come,  and  all  will  be  richt  I  When  I  can  only  look  iiito  your 
eyes,  I  feel  that  all  will  be  clear.  Your  good  eyes  I — Gtibriele 
and  I  call  them  '  our  blue  ones ' — ^how  long  it  is  that  I  have 
not  seen  you — two  long  years !  I  cannot  conceive,  dear  Eva, 
how  I  have  lived  so  long  without  you ;  but  then  it  is  true 
that  we  have  not  been  in  reality  separated.  I  have  accom- 
panied you  into  the  great  world ;  I  have  been  with  you  to 
baUs  and  concerts;  I  have  enjoyed  with  you  your  pleasures 
and  the  homae;e  which  has  been  paid  to  you.  Ah !  what  joy 
for  me  that  I  have  learned  to  love  you !  Since  then  I  have 
lived  twofold,  and  felt  myself  so  rich  in  you !  And  now  you 
are  coming  back ;  and  then,  shall  we  be  as  happy  as  before  ? 

" Torgive,  forgive  this  note  of  interrogation!  But  some- 
times a  disquiet  comes  over  me.    You  speak  so  much  of  thfl 
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great  world,  of  joys  and  enjoyments,  which — ^it  is  not  in  home 
to  afford  you.  And  your  grand  new  acquaintance — ah,  Eva ! 
let  them  be  ever  so  agreeable  and  interesting,  they  would  not 

love  you  as  we  do,  as  I  do !     And  then  this  Major  E ! 

I  am  afraid  of  him,  Eva.  It  appears  to  me  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  he  should  love  you,  but — ah,  Eva  I  it 
CTieves  me  that  you  should  feel  such  affection  for  him.  My 
dear,  good  Eva,  attach  yourself  not  too  closely  to  him  before 
— but  I  distress  you,  and  that  I  will  not.  Come,  only  come 
to  us ;  we  have  so  much  to  talk  to  you  about,  so  much  to  hear 
from  you,  so  much  to  say  to  you ! 

"  I  fancy  you  will  fina  the  house  yet  more  agreeable  than 
formerly ;  we  have  added  many  little  decorations  to  it.  You 
will  again  take  breakfast  with  us — that  comfortable  meal,  and 
my  best-beloved  time ;  and  tea  with  us — ^your  favourito  hour, 
in  which  we  were  assembled  for  a  merry  evening,  and  were 
often  quite  wild.  This  morning  I  took  out  your  breakfest- 
cup,  and  kissed  that  part  of  the  edge  on  whicn  the  gold  was 
worn  off. 

"  We  will  again  read  books  together,  and  think  about  and 
talk  about  them  together.  We  will  again  go  out  together 
and  enjoy  aU  the  freshness  and  quiet  of  the  woods.  And 
would  it  not  be  a  blessed  thing  to  wander  thus  calmly  through 
life,  endeavouring  to  improve  ourselves,  and  to  make  aU  those 
around  us  happier ;  to  admire  the  works  of  Q-od,  and  humbly 
to  thank  Him  for  all  that  he  has  given  to  us  and  others  ? 
Should  we  not  then  have  lived  and  flourished  enough  on 
earth  ?  Truly  I  know  that  a  life  quiet  as  this  might  not 
satisfy  every  one ;  neither  can  it  accord  with  all  seasons  of 
life.  Storms  will  come ; — even  I  have  had  my  time  of  mirest, 
of  suffering,  and  of  combat.  But,  thank  GK)d !  that  is  now 
past,  and  the  sensibility  which  destroyed  my  peace  is  now  be- 
come as  a  light  to  my  path ;  it  has  extended  my  world ;  it 
has  made  me  better :  and  now  that  I  no  longer  covet  to  en- 
joy the  greater  and  stronger  pleasures  of  me,  I  learn  now, 
each  passing  day,  to  prize  yet  higher  the  treasures  which 
surround  me  in  this  quiet  every-day  life.  Oh,  no  one  can  be 
happy  on  earth  till  he  has  learned  the  worth  of  little  things, 
and  to  attond  to  them !  When  once  he  has  learned  this,  be 
may  make  each  day  not  only  happy,  but  find  in  it  cause  of 
thankfulneas.    But  he  must  have  peace — ^peace  both  within 
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liimaelf  and  witboufc  himself;  for  peace  is  the  Bun  in  which 
every  dewdrop  of  life  glitters ! 

"  Would  that  I  could  but  call  back  peace  into  a  heart  which 

^but  I  must  prepare  you  for  a  change,  for  a  great  void  in 

the  house.  You  will  not  find  Petrea  here.  Tou  know  the  state 
of  things  which  so  much  distressed  me  for  some  time.  It  would 
not  do  to  let  it  go  on  any  longer  either  for  Louise  or  Jacobi's 
Bake,  or  yet  for  her  own,  and  therefore  Petrea  must  go,  other-* 
wise  they  all  would  have  become  unhappy.  She  herself  saw 
it ;  and  as  we  had  tidings  of  Jacobi's  speedy  arrival  here,  she 
opened  her  heart  to  her  parents.  It  was  noble  and  right  of 
her,  and  they  were  as  good  and  prudent  as  ever ;  and  now 
our  father  has  gone  vnth  her  to  his  friend  Bishop  B.  May 
Ood  preserve  her,  and  give  her  peace !  I  shed  many  tears 
over  her;  but  I  hope  all  may  turn  out  well.  Her  lively 
heart  has  a  fresh-fiowing  fountain  of  health  in  it ;  and  cer« 
tainly  her  residence  in  the  country,  which  she  likes  so  much, 
new  circumstances,  new  interests 

"  I  was  interrupted :  Jacobi  is  come !  It  is  a  good  thing 
that  Petrea  is  now  whiling  away  her  time  in  the  shades  of 
Furudal ;  good  for  her  poor  heart,  and  good  too  for  the  be- 
trothed pair,  who  otherwise  could  not  have  ventured  to  have 
been  happy  in  her  presence.   But  now  they  are  entirely  so. 

"  Now,  after  six  years'  long  waiting,  sighing,  and  hoping, 
Jacobi  sees  himself  approaching  the  goal  of  his  wishes — mar* 
riage  and  a  parsonage  !  And  the  person  who  helps  him  to  all 
this,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  individual  deserts,  is  his  be- 
loved patron  the  excellent  Excellency  O .     Through  his 

influence  two  important  landed-proprietors  in  the  parish  of 
Great  T.  have  been  induced  to  give  tlieir  votes  to  Jacobi,  who, 
though  yet  young,  has  been  proposed  ;  and  thus  he  vnR  re- 
ceive one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  livings  in  the 
bishopric,  and  Louise  will  become  a  greatly  honoured  pastor's 
wife — *  provost's  wife '  she  herself  says  prophetically. 

"  The  only  hut  in  this  happiness  is,  that  it  will  remove 
Jacobi  and  Louise  so  far  from  us.  Their  highest  wish  had 
been  to  obtain  the  rural  appointment  near  this  city;  and 
thus  we  might  in  that  case  have  maintained  our  family  un- 
broken, even  though  Louise  had  left  her  home  ;  but — *  but,' 
says  our  good,  sensible  '  eldest,'  vrith  a  sigh,  *  all  things  can« 
not  be  f  erfect  here  on  earth.' 
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•*  The  day  of  nomination  falls  early  in  the  spring ;  and 
Jacobi,  who  must  enter  upon  his  oflSce  immediately  al'ter  his 
li{>pointment^  wishes  to  celebrate  his  marriage  at  Whitsuntide, 
in  order  that  he  may  conduct  his  young  wife  into  his  shep- 
herd's hut  along  flower-bestrewn  paths,  and  bjr  the  song  of 
the  lark.  Mrs.  Grunilla  jestingly  beseeches  of  him  not  to  be- 
come too  nomadic :  however,  this  is  certain,  that  no  living 
being  has  more  interest  about  cows  and  calves,  sheep  and 
poultry,  than  Louise. 

"  The  future  married  couple  are  getting  their  whole  house- 
hold in  order  beforehand  j  and  Gbbriele  heartily  amuses  hep- 
self  with  such  fipagments  of  their  entertaining  conversation 
as  reach  her  ear,  while  they  sit  on  the  sofa  in  the  library- 
talking  of  love  and  economy.  But  it  is  not  talking  alone  that 
they  do,  for  Jacobi' s  heart  is  full  of  warm  human  love ;  and 
our  father  has  not  the  less  imparted  to  all  his  children  some- 
what of  his  love  for  the  general  good,  although  Gkbriele 
maintains  that  her  portion  thereof  is  as  yet  very  small. 

"  It  gives  one  great  pleasure  to  see  the  betrothed  go  out  to 
make  purchases,  and  then  to  see  them  return  so  cordially  well 
pleased  with  all  they  have  bought.  Louise  discovers  something 
80  unsurpassably  excellent  in  everything  with  which  she 
furnishes  herself,  whether  it  be  an  earthen  or  a  silver  vesseL 
When  I  look  at  these  two,  like  a  pair  of  birds  carrying  together 
straws  to  their  nest,  and  twittering  over  them,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  must  be  a  greater  piece  of  good  fortune  to  come 
to  the  possession  of  a  humbly  supplied  habitation  which  one 
has  fiimished  oneself,  than  to  that  of  a  great  and  rich  one  for 
which  other  people  have  cared.  One  is,  in  the  first  place,  so 
well  acquainted  with,  so  on  thee-and-thou  terms  with  one's 
things ;  and  certainly  nobody  in  this  world  can  be  more  so 
than  Louise  with  hers. 

"We  are  all  of  us  now  working  most  actively  for  the 
wedding,  but  still  our  father  does  not  look  with  altogether 
firiendly  eyes  on  an  occasion  which  wiU  withdraw  a  daughter 
from  his  beloved  circle.  He  would  so  gladly  keep  us  all  with 
him,  for  which  I  rejoice  and  am  grateful.  Apropos  !  we  have 
a  scheme  for  him  which  will  make  him  happy  in  his  old  age, 
and  our  mother  also.  You  remember  the  great  piece  of 
building-land  overgrown  with  bushes,  which  the  people  had 
not  understanding  enough  either  to  build  upon  or  to  give  up 
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to  US,  this  we  intend — ^but  we  will  talk  about  it  mouth  to 
mouth.  Petrea  has  infected  us  all,  eyen  '  our  eldest,'  with 
her  desire  for  great  undertakings  ;  and  then — truly  it  is  a  joy 
to  be  able  to  labour  for  the  happiness  of  those  who  haTO 
laboured  for  us  so  affectionately  and  unweariedly. 

''  Now  something  about  friends  and  acquaintance. 

''  All  friends  and  acquaintance  ask  much  afber  you.  Uncle 
Jeremias  wrangles  because  you  do  not  come,  all  the  time  he 
breakfasts  w>th  us  (generally  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
mornings),  and  while  he  abuses  our  rusks,  but  notwithstanct* 
ing  deyours  a  great  quantity  of  them.  For  some  time  he  has 
appeared  to  me  to  haye  become  more  amiable  than  formerly; 
his  temper  is  milder,  his  heart  always  was  mild.  He  is  the 
Mend  and  physician  of  all  the  poor.  A  short  time  ago  he 
bought  a  little  yilla,  a  mile  distant  from  the  city ;  it  is  te 
be  the  comfort  of  his  age,  and  is  to  be  called  '  The  Old  Man's 
Bose,' — does  not  that  sound  comfortable  'f 

"  Annette  P.  is  yery  unhappy  with  her  coarse  sister-in- 
kw.  She  does  not  complain ;  out  look,  complexion,  nay,  eyen 
her  whole  being,  indicate  the  deepest  discontent  with  life ; 
we  must  attract  her  to  us,  and  endeayour  to  make  her  happiec 

^  Here  comes  Gabriele,  and  insists  upon  it  that  I  should 
leare  some  room  for  her  scrawL  A  bold  request !  But  then 
who  says  no  to  her  F  Not  I,  and  therefore  I  must  make  a 
short  ending. 

"  If  a  certain  Baron  Eutger  L.  be  introduced  to  you  when 
you  return,  do  not  imagine  that  he  is  deranged,  although  he 
sometimes  seems  as  if  he  were  so.  He  is  the  son  of  one  of 
my  father's  friends ;  and  as  he  is  to  be  educated  by  my  father 
for  a  civil  post,  he  is  boarded  in  our  family.  He  is  a  kind  of 
*  diamant  hrute^  and  requires  polishing  in  more  senses  than 
one ;  in  the  mean  time  I  £uicy  his  wud  temper  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  tamed.  One  word  from  our  mother  makes  inb. 
{>re8sion  upon  him ;  and  he  is  actually  more  regardful  of  the 
ungracious  demeanour  of  our  little  lady,  than  of  the  moral 
preaching  of  our  eldest.  He  is  just  nineteen.  Old  Brigitta 
is  quite  afraid  of  him,  and  wiU  hardly  trust  herself  to  pass 
him  lest  he  should  leap  over  her.  Oh,  how  happy  she,  like 
everybody  else,  will  be  to  see  you  back  again !  She  fears  lest 
you  should  get  married,  and  stop  in  '  t&  hole '  as  she  calls 
Stockholm. 
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"Henrik  will  remain  with  us  over  Christmas,  but  joo 
must  come  and  help  to  enliven  him ;  he  is  not  so  joyous  as 
formerly.  I  fancy  that  the  misunderstanding  between  him 
and  Stjernhok  distresses  him.  Ah !  why  would  not  these  two 
understand  one  another !  For  the  rest,  many  things  are  now 
at  stake  for  Henrik  ;  Q-od  grant  that  all  may  go  well,  both 
on  his  account  and  mamma's  ! 

"  We  shall  not  see  Petrea  again  till  after  Louise's  marriage. 
When  shall  we  all  be  again  all  together  at  home  ?  Sara ! 
ah  ?  it  is  now  above  four  years  since  we  heard  anything  of 
her,  and  all  inquiry  and  search  after  her  has  been  in  vain. 
Perhaps  she  lives  no  longer !  I  have  wept  many  tears  over 
her ;  oh !  if  she  should  return !  I  feel  that  we  should  be 
happier  together  than  formerly;  there  was  much  that  was 
good  and  noble  in  her,  but  she  was  misled — ^I  hear  my 
mother's  light  steps,  and  that  predicts  that  she  has  something 
good  for  me 

"  Ah,  yes !  she  has !  she  has  a  letter  from  you,  my  Eva ! 
You  cannot  ^x  the  day  of  your  return,  and  that  is  very  sad 
—but  you  come  soon !  You  love  Stockholm ;  so  do  I  also  ; 
I  could  embrace  Stockholm  for  that  reason. 

"  I  am  now  at  the  very  edge  of  my  paper.  Gabriele  has 
bespoken  the  other  side.  I  leave  you  now,  in  order  to  write 
to  her  who  left  us  with  tears,  but  who,  as  I  cordially  hope, 
will  return  to  us  with  smiles." 

TROU  GABBIELE. 

In  the  Marning. 

"  I  could  not  write  last  evening,  and  am  now  up  before  the 
Bun  in  order  to  tell  you  that  nothing  can  console  me  for 
Petrea' s  absence,  excepting  your  return.  We  are  all  of  ns 
terribly  longing  after  *  our  feose.'  I  know  very  weU  who 
beside  your  own  family  longs  for  this  same  thing. 

"  I  must  tell  you  that  a  little  friendship  has  been  got  up 
between  Uncle  Jeremias  and  me.  All  this  came  about  in  the 
fields,  for  he  is  never  particularly  polite  within  doors  ;  whilst 
in  a  walk,  the  beautiful  side  of  his  character  always  comes 
out.  Petrea  and  I  have  taken  such  long  excursions  with 
him,  and  then  he  was  mild  and  lively ;  then  he  botanised  with 
us,  told  us  of  the  natural  families  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  related  the  particular  life  and  history  of  many  plants. 
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Do  you  know  it  is  the  most  agreeable  thing  in  the  world  to 
know  something  of  all  this ;  one  feela  oneself  on  such  familiar 
terms  with  these  vegetable  families.  Ah  !  how  often  when  I 
feel  thus  am  I  made  aware  how  indescribably  rich  and 
glorious  life  is,  and  I  fancy  that  every  one  must  live  happily  on 
earth  who  hafl  only  eyes  and  sense  awakened  to  all  that  ia 
glorious  therein,  and  then  I  can  sing  like  a  bird  for  pure 
Hfe-enjoyment.  In  the  mean  time,  Uncle  Jeremias  and  I 
cultivate  flowers  in  the  house  quite  enthusiastically,  and  in- 
tend at  Christmas  to  make  presents  of  both  red  and  white 
lilacs ;  but,  indeed,  I  have  almost  a  mind  to  cry  that  the  nose 
of  my  Petrea  cannot  smell  them. 

"  But  I  must  come  to  an  end,  for  you  must  know  that  oc- 
casionally I  have  imdertaken  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
breakfast-table,  and  therefore  I  go  now  to  look  after  it. 
Bergstrom  has  fortunately  done  all  this,  so  that  I  have 
nothing  now  to  do ;  next  I  must  go  and  look  after  my  moss- 
rose,  and  see  whether  a  new  bud  has  yet  made  its  appear- 
ance; then  I  shall  go  and  see  after  mamma;  one  glance 
must  I  give  through  the  window  to  the  leaves  in  the  garden, 
which  nod  a  farewell  to  me  before  they  fall  from  the  twigs ; 
and  to  the  sun  also,  which  now  rises  bright  and  beaming, 
must  I  send  a  glance — a  beam  from  the  sun  of  my  eyes  and 
out  of  the  depth  of  my  thankful  heart ;  and  therefore  that  I 
may  be  able,  for  the  best  well-being  of  the  community,  to 
attend  to  all  these  important  matters,  I  must  say  to  you, 
farewell !  to  you  who  are  so  dear  to  me." 


CHAPTEE  II. 

PETUEA  TO   LEOKOBE. 

From  the  Inn  at  D  . 

'*  It  is  evening,  and  my  father  is  gone  out  in  order  to 
make  arrangements  for  our  to-morrow's  voyage.  I  am  alone : 
the  mist  rises  thick  without,  before  the  dirty  inn-windows ; 
my  eyes  also  are  misty ;  my  heart  is  heavy  and  full,  I  must 
converse  with  you. 

"  Oh,  Leonore !  the  bitter  step  has  thus  been  taken — I  am 
separated  from  my  own  family,  from  my  own  home  ;  and  not 
soon  shall  I  see  again  their  mild  glances,  or  hear  your  con* 
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ioUnfj  voice !  and  all  this — ^because  I  nave  not  deserved-^ 
because  I  have  destroyed  the  peace  of  my  home!  Xes, 
Leonore !  in  vain  will  you  endeavour  to  excuse  me,  and  re- 
concile me  with  liiyself !  I  know  that  I  am  criminal — ^that  I 
have  desired,  that  I  have  wished,  at  least,  for  a  moment — oh, 
I  would  now  press  the  hem  of  Louise's  garment  to  my  lips 
and  exclaim  *  Forgive,  forgive !  I  have  passed  judgm^it  on. 
myself— I  have  banished  myself;  I  fly — fly  in  order  no  more 
to  disturb  your  happiness  or  his !' 

"  I  was  a  cloud  in  their  heaven ;  what  should  the  doud  do 
there  ?  May  the  wind  disperse  it !  Oh,  Leonore,  it  is  an 
indescribably  bitter  feeling  for  a  heart  which  bums  with 
gra4;itude  to  be  able  to  do  nothing' more  for  the  object  of  its 
love  than  to  keep  itself  at  a  distance,  to  make  itself  into 
nothing !  But  rather  that — rather  a  million-times  hide  my- 
self in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  than  give  sorrow  either  to  him 
or  to  her !  Truly,  if  thereby  I  could  win  anything  for  them ; 
if  I  could  moulder  to  dust  like  a  grain  of  com,  and  then 
shoot  forth  for  them  into  plentiful  blessing — that  would  be 
sweet  and  precious,  Leonore!  People  extol  all  those  who 
are  able  to  die  for  love,  for  honour,  for  religion,  for  high  and 
noble  ends,  and  wherefore  ?  Because  it  is,  indeed,  a  mercy 
from  Grod  to  be  able  so  to  die — ^it  is  life  in  death ! 

"  I  know  a  life  which  is  death — ^which,  endured  through 
long  clinging  years,  would  be  a  burden  to  itself,  and  a  joy  to 
no  one.  Oh,  how  bitter !  Wherefore  must  the  craving  after 
happiness,  after  enjoyment,  burn  like  an  eternal  thirst  in  the 
human  soul,  if  the  assuaging  fountain,  Tantalus  like ? 

"  Leonore,  my  eyes  bum,  my  head  aches,  and  my  heart  is 
wildly  tempested !  I  am  not  good — I  am  not  submissive — 
my  soul  is  a  chaos — ^a  little  earth  on  forehead  and  breast, 
that  might  be  good  for  me. 

On  board  the  Steam-boat. 

''  Thanks,  Leonore,  thanks  for  your  pillow ;  it  has  really 
been  an  ear-comfort  for  me.*  Yesterday  I  thought  that  I 
was  in  the  direct  way  to  become  ill.  I  smvered ;  I  biurned  ; 
my  head  ached  fearfully :  I  felt  as  if  torn  to  pieces.  But 
wnen  I  laid  my  head  upon  your  little  pillow,  when  my  ear 
rested  upon  the  delicate  cover  which  you  had  ornamented 

*  Poor  Petrea  makes  a  little  pun  here.  The  Swedish  word  orongodt  (piUoF) 
meamng  literillj  good  for  the  ear. — ILH. 
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with  Bucli  exquisite  needlework,  then  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
your  spirit  wnispered  to  me  out  of  it ;  a  repose  came  over 
me ;  aU  that  was  bad  vanished  so  quickly,  so  wonderfully  i 
I  slept  clamlj ;  I  was  quite  astonished  when  they  woke  me 
in  the  mommg  to  feel  that,  bodily,  I  was  quite  well,  and 
mentally  like  one  cured.  This  has  been  done  by  your  pillow, 
Leonore.     I  kissed  it  and  thanked  you. 

"  It  is  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  they 
brought  the  sick  and  laid  them  in  the  way  on  which  the 
holy  men  went,  that  at  least  their  shadows  might  fall  upon 
them  and  make  them  sound.  I  haye  faith  in  the  power  of 
such  a  remedy ;  jres,  the  good,  the  holy,  impart  somewhat  of 
their  life,  of  theur  strength,  to  all  that  belong  to  them :  I 
haye  found  that  to-night. 

**  We  went  on  board.  The  *  Sea- Witch '  thundered  and 
flew  oyer  the  sea.  I  knew  that  she  conveyed  me  away  from 
you  idl,  and  leaning  over  the  bulwarks  I  wept.  I  felt  then 
a  pair  of  arms  tenderly  and  gently  surrounding  me ;  they 
WCTe  my  father's !  He  wrapped  a  warm  cloak  around  me, 
and  leaning  on  his  breast,  I  raised  my  head.  The  morning 
was  clear ;  white  flame-like  clouds  chased  by  the  morning 
wind  flew  across  the  deep  blue;  the  waves  beat  foaming 
against  the  yessel;  green  meadows,  autumnally  beautifid 
parks,  extended  themselves  on  either  side  of  us ;  space 
opened  itself.  I  stood  with  my  face  turned  towards  the 
wind  and  space,  let  the  sea-spray  wet  my  lips  and  my  eye- 
lids, a  sofb  shudder  passed  through  me,  and  I  felt  that  ufe 
was  beautiful.  Yes,  in  the  mominc  hour,  filled  with  its 
beaming-light,  in  this  pure  fresh  wind,  I  felt  the  evil  demons 
of  my  soul  retreat,  and  disperse  themselves  like  mist  and 
yapour.  I  drank  in  the  morning  winds ;  I  opened  my  heart 
to  life ;  I  might  also  have  opened  my  arms  to  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  all  my  beloved  ones,  that  thus  I  might 
have  expressed  to  them  the  quiet  prediction  of  my  heart, 
that  love  to  them  will  heal  me,  will  aflbrd  me  strength  some 
time  or  other  to  give  them  joy. 

The  second  day  on  board. 

**  I  should  like  to  know  whether  a  deep  heart-grief  would 
resist  the  influence  of  a  long  voyage.  There  is  something 
wonderfully  strengthening,  sometbine  renovating  in  this  life, 
this  yoya£;ing,  tlm  fresh  wind.    It  cmases  the  dust  from  the 
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eyes  of  the  soul ;  one  sees  oneself  and  others  more  accurately, 
and  gets  removed  from  one's  old  self.  One  journeys  in  order 
to  stand  upon  a  new  shore,  and  amid  new  connexions.  One 
begins,  as  it  were,  anew. 

"  "We  had  a  storm  yesterday,  and  with  the  exception  of  my 
father,  I  was  the  only  passenger  who  remained  well,  and  on 
this  account  I  could  help  the  sufferers.  It  is  true  it  was  not 
without  its  discomforts ;  it  is  true  that  I  reeled  about  some- 
times with  a  glass  of  water,  and  sometimes  with  a  glass  of 
drops  in  the  nand ;  but  1  saw  many  a  laughable  scene ;  many 
an  odd  trait  of  human  nature.  I  laughed,  made  my  own  re- 
marks,  forgot  myself,  and  became  friendly  with  all  mankind* 
Certainly  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  me  to  be  maid* 
servant  on  board  a  steam-boat. 

"  Towards  evening,  the  stOrm,  as  well  within  as  without 
the  vessel,  abated  itself.  I  sate  solitary  on  deck  till  midni^t. 
The  waves  still  foamed  around  the  agreeably  rocking  yessel ; 
the  wind  whistled  in  the  rigging ;  and  the  full  moon,  heralded 
by  one  bright  little  star,  rose  from  the  sea,  and  diffused  her 
mild  wondrous  light  over  its  dark  expanse.  It  was  infinitely 
glorious !  Nameless  thoughts  and  feelings  arose  in  me,  fuU 
of  love  and  melancholy,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  elevating 
and  strengthening ;  a  certain  longing  after  that  for  which  I 
knew  no  name.     I  desired  I  knew  not  what. 

"  But  I  fear  and  know  that  which  I  do  not  desire.  I  fear 
the  quiet  measured  life  into  which  I  am  about  again  to  enter 
— conventionalities,  forms,  social  Hfe,  all  this  cramps  my  soul 
together,  and  makes  it  inclined  to  excesses.  Instead  of  sitting 
in  select  society,  and  drinkingtea  in  *  high  life,'  would  I  rathei 
roam  about  the  world  in  Viking  expeditions — ^rather  eat 
locusts  vrith  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  iuid  go 
hither  and  thither  in  a  garment  of  camel's  hair ;  and  afbet 
all,  such  apparel  as  this  must  be  yery  convenient  in  compari- 
son with  our  patchwork  toilet.  Manifold  are  the  changing 
scenes  of  life,  and  how  shall  I  find  my  way,  and  where  shall 
I  find  my  place  in  the  magic  circle  of  the  world.  Forgive 
me,  Leonore,  that  I  talk  so  much  about  myself.  Thou  good 
one,  thou  hast  spoiled  me  in  this  respect. 

"  "We  reached  Purudal  to-day  in  the  afternoon. 

FnnidaL 

^Here  are  we  on  land)  I  would  that  1  were  at  sea!    ) 
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oome  even  now  from  the  sitting-room,  and  in  the  sitting-room 
\  always  suffer  shipwreck.  An  evil  genius  always  makes  me 
say  or  do  something  there  unbecoming.  This  evening  I  en- 
tangled the  reel  of  the  Bishop's  lady,  and  told  a  stupid  anec- 
dote about  a  relation  of  hers.  I  wished  to  be  vdtty,  and  I 
Buoceeded  badly,  as  I  always  do. 
"  They  are  very  neat  people  here.  The  Bishop  is  a  small 
le  many  with  something  angelic  in  voice  and  expression, 

•ut ^he  will  not  have  much  time  to  bestow  on  me ;  he 

li?es  in  his  books  and  his  official  duties,  and  moreover  he  is 
almost  always  in  the  city ;  and  his  lady,  who  remains  here 
perpetually,  has  very  delicate  health ;  but  I  will  wait  upon 
ner,  and  read  aloud  to  her,  and  that  will  give  me  pleasure.  I 
only  hope  she  may  endure  me. 

"  Both  husband  and  wife  were  amiable  towards  my  father's 
daughter,  but  I  very  well  believe  that  the^  did  not  find  me 
very  loveable.  Intolerably  hot,  too,  was  their  blessed  drawing- 
room,  and  I  was  tanned  with  the  wind,  and  as  red  as  a  peony. 
Such  things  as  these  are  enough  to  make  one  a  little  despe- 
rate ;  all  these  things  are  trifles,  yet  they  are  nevertheless 
annoying ;  and  then  it  is  depressing,  everlastingly  to  displease 
exactly  where  one  wishes  most  to  please ! 


**  I  have  unpacked  the  trunk  which  you  all  so  carefully 
packed  for  me ;  and  now  new  and  newly-repaired  articles  of 
clothing  flew  into  my  arms  one  after  another.  Oh,  sisters  ! 
it  was  you  who  have  thus  brought  my  toilet  in  order  for  the 
whole  winter!  How  good  you  are !  I  recognised  Louise* s 
hand  again.     Oh,  I  must  weep,  my  beloved  ones ! — ^my  home  I 

Some  dayi  later. 

"  The  pine-trees  rustle  fresh  and  still.  I  have  been  out ; 
—mountains,  woods,  solitude  with  nature — glorious ! 

"  Oh,  Leonore,  I  will  begin  a  new  life ;  I  will  die  to  my 
ancient  self,  to  vanity,  to  error,  to  self-love.  Every  flattering 
token  of  remembrance — notes,  keepsakes — be  they  from  man 
or  woman,  I  have  destroyed.  I  send  you  herewith  a  little 
sum  of  money,  which  I  received  for  ornaments  and  for  some 
of  my  own  manufactures,  which  I  sold.  Buy  something 
with  it  which  will  give  pleasure  to  liouise  and  Jacobi ;  but 

s2 
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do  not  bt  them  surmise,  I  earnestly  beseecli  you,  that  it 
comea  from  Petrea.  If  I  could  only  sell  myself  for  a  respect- 
able price,  and  make  them  rich,  then 

"  I  shall  have  a  deal  of  time  for  myself  here,  and  I  know 
how  I  shall  employ  it.  I  will  go  out  a  great  deal.  I  will 
wander  through  wood  and  field,  in  storm,  snow,  and  every 
kind  of  weather,  till  I  am,  at  least,  bodily  wearv.  Perhaps 
then  it  may  be  calmer  in  the  soul !  I  desire  no  longer  to  be 
happy.  What  does  it  matter  if  one  is  not  happy,  if  one  is 
omy  pure  and  good  p  "Were  the  probation-day  of  life  only 
not  so  long !    Leonore,  my  good  angel,  pray  for  me ! 

"  May  all  be  happy ! 

**  Greet  aU  tenderly  from  your 

"Petbea. 

•*  P.S. — ^My  nose  makes  its  compliments  to  Gkibriele,  and 
goes  in  the  accompanying  picture  to  pay  her  a  visit.  She 
must  not  imagine  that  I  am  cast  down.  I  send  also  a  little 
ballad  or  romance ;  the  wood  sun^  it  to  me  last  evening,  and 
every  harmonious  sound,  which  life  in  my  soul  sings,  must — 
go  home !     Oh,  how  I  love  you  all  l" 


And  now,  whilst  our  Petrea  appearB  in  rural  solitude  to 
prepare  herself  for  a  new  life,  whilst  the  snow  fell  upon  the 
earth  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  new  springs,  we  turn  back  to 
our  well-known  home  in  the  town,  and  describe  the  occur- 
rences there, 

CHAPTEE  m. 

A    CONVBBSATIOK. 

Jacobi  had  left.  October  was  come,  with  its  storms  and 
its  long  twilight,  which  is  so  dark  and  heavy  for  all  such  as 
have  it  not  cheered  by  kindly  glances  and  bright  thoughts. 

One  evening,  as  Henrik  came  down  to  tea,  he  was  ol^erved 
to  look  uncommonly  pale,  and  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of 
his  sisters  as  to  the  cause,  he  replied  that  he  had  headache, 
and  added,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  that  it  would  be  very 
beautiful  to  be  only  once  freed  from  this  heavy  body — ^it  waa 
BO  sadly  in  one's  way ! 

"  How  you  talk  l"  said  Louise ;  "  at  all  events,  it  is  nght 
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to  treat  it  well  and  rationallj ;  not  to  go  sitting  np  all  night 
and  studying  so  that  one  has  headache  idl  day  r 

**  Thank  your  majesty  most  submissiyely  for  the  moral !" 
said  Hennk ;  "  but  if  my  body  will  not  serve  my  soul,  but 
will  subject  it,  I  hare  a  very  great  desire  to  contend  with  it, 
and  to  quarrel  with  it !" 

"  The  butterfly  becomes  matured  in  the  chrysalis,"  said 
Gabriele,  smiling  sweetly,  whilst  she  strewed  rose-leaves 
upon  some  chrysalises  which  were  to  sleep  through  the 
winter  on  her  flower-stand. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  replied  Henrik ;  **  but  how  heavily  does  not  the 
shell  press  down  upon  the  wings  of  the  butterfly!  The 
earthly  chrysalis  weighs  upon  me!  What  would  not  the 
soul  accomplish  ?  how  could  it  not  live  and  enjoy,  were  it 
not  for  this  ?  In  certain  bright  moments,  what  do  we  not 
feel  and  think  ?  what  brilliancy  in  conception !  what  godlike 
warmth  of  feeling  in  the  heart !— one  could  press  the  whoh* 
world  to  one's  bosom  at  such  a  time,  seeing,  with  a  glance, 
through  all,  and  penetrating  all  as  with  fire.  Oh,  there  is 
then  an  abundance,  a  clearness !  Yes,  if  our  Lord  himself 
came  to  me  at  such  a  moment,  I  should  reach  forth  my  hand 
to  him  and  say,  *  Good  day,  brother!*  *' 

"  Dear  Henrik!**  said  Louise,  somewhat  startled,  "  now  I 
think  you  do  not  rightly  know  what  you  say.** 

"  Yes,*'  continued  he,  without  regarding  the  interruption, 
"  so  can  one  feel,  but  only  for  a  moment ;  in  the  next,  the 
chrysalis  closes  heavily  again  its  earthly  dust-mantle  around 
our  being,  and  we  are  stupified  and  sleep,  and  sink  deep 
below  that  which  we  so  lately  were.  Then  one  sees  in  books 
nothing  but  printed  words,  and  in  one's  soul  one  finds 
neither  feeling  nor  thought,  and  towards  man,  for  whom  so 
shortly  before  the  very  heart  seemed  to  bum,  one  feels  one- 
self  stiff  and  disinclined.  Ah,  it  were  enough  to  make  one 
fall  into  despair !" 

"  It  would  be  far  better,"  said  Louise,  "  that  such  people 
went  to  sleep,  and  then  they  woidd  get  rid  of  headache  and 
heaviness.*' 

**  But,"  said  Henrik,  smiling,  "  that  is  a  sorrowful  remedy 
according  to  my  notions.  It  is  horrible  to  require  so  much 
sleep!  How  can  any  one  who  is  a  seven-sleeper  become 
great  ?     *  Les  hommes  puissans  veillent  et  veulent,'  says 
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Balzac  witb  reason ;  and  because  my  miserable  heavy  nature 
requires  so  much  sleep,  so  certainly  shall  I  never  turn  out 
great  in  any  way.  Besides,  this  entrancement,  this  glorifica- 
tion produces  such  wakeM  moments  in  the  soul,  that  one 
feels  poor  and  stripped  when  they  are  extinguished.  Ah  !  I 
can  very  well  comprehend  how  so  many  make  use  of  external 
excitement  to  recal  or  to  prolong  them,  and  that  they 
endeavour  through  the  fire  oi  wine  to  wake  again  the  fire  of 
the  soul.*' 

"  Then,"  said  Louise,  "  you  comprehend  something  which 
is  very  bad  and  irratioiial.  They  are  precisely  such  excite- 
ments as  these  that  we  have  to  thank  for  there  being  so  many 
miserable  men,  and  so  many  drunkards  in  Sweden,  that  one 
can  scarcely  venture  to  go  out  in  the  streets  for  them !" 

"I  do  not  defend  it,  dear  Louise,"  said  Henrik,  gently 
smiling  at  the  zeal  of  his  sister,  *^  but  I  can  understand  it, 
and  in  certain  cases  I  can  excuse  it.  Life  is  often  felt  to  be 
BO  heavy,  and  the  moments  of  inspiration  give  a  fulness  to 
existence  ;  they  are  like  lightning  flashes  out  of  the  eternal 
life!" 

"And  so  they  certainly  are,"  said  Leonore,  who  had 
listened  attentively  to  her  brother,  and  whose  mild  eyes  had 
become  moist  by  his  words ;  "  and  life  wiU  certainly,"  con- 
tinued she,  "  feel  thus  clear,  thus  full,  when  we  shall  have 
become  ever  entirely  fi:eed  from  the  chrysalis ;  not  from  the 
bonds  of  the  body  only,  but  of  the  soul  also.  Perhaps  these 
moments  are  given  to  us  here  on  earth  to  allure  us  up  to  the 
Father's  house,  and  to  let  us  feel  its  air.'* 

"  A  beautiful  thought,  Leonore,**  said  her  brother.  "  Thus 
these  gleams  of  light  are  truly  revelations  of  our  inward, 
actual,  here-yet-enslaved  life.  Q-ood  Grod !  how  glorious  that 
— But  ah!  the  long,  long  moments  of  darkness,  what  are 
they  ?" 

"  Trials  of  patience,  times  of  preparation,"  replied  Leonore, 
tenderly  smiling.  "  Besides,  the  bright  moments  come  again 
and  gladden  us  with  their  light,  and  that  so  much  the  more 
frequently  the  further  one  advances  in  perfection.  But  one 
must,  at  the  same  tinie,  learn  to  have  patience  with  oneself, 
Henrik,  and  here,  in  this  life,  to  wait  for  oneself." 

"  You  have  spoken  a  true  word,  sister.  I  must  kiss  you* 
hand  for  it,"  said  Henrik.     "  Ah,  yes,  if——" 
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.  ^  Be  now  a  little  lees  sensible  and  asthetie,*'  exclaimed 
f  our  eldest,"  "  and  come  here  and  drink  a  cup  of  tea !  8ee 
here,  Henrik,  a  cup  of  strong  warm  tea,  whicn  will  do  your 
head  good.  But  this  eveniDfi;  and  to-morrow  morning  jou 
must  take  a  table-spoonful  ofmy  elixir  !*' 

"  From  that  defend  us  aU,  ye  good —  Vi  rin^azia  eariuima 
torellar  said  Henrik.  "But — ^but  charming  Gkibriele!  a 
drop  of  port  wine  in  the  tea  would  make  it  more  powerful, 
without  turning  me  into  one  of  those  miserable  beings  of 
whom  Louise  is  so  afraid  I  Thanks,  sister  dear !  Fermez  les 
yeux,  O  Mahomet!"  and  with  an  obeisance  before  Louise, 
Henrik  conreyed  the  cupto  his  lips. 

Later  in  the  evening  Henrik  stood  in  one  of  the  library 
windows  looking  out  into  the  moonlight.  Leonore  went  up 
to  him  and  looked  into  his  face  with  that  mild,  humbly 
questioning  glance  to  which  the  heart  so  willingly  opened 
itself,  and  which  was  peculiar  to  her. 

"  Tou  are  so  pale,  Henrik,"  said  she,  disquieted. 

"  It  is  extraordinary,"  said  he,  half  laughing  at  himself; 
'^  do  you  see,  Leonore,  how  the  tops  of  the  fir-trees  there  in 
the  churchyard  bow  themselves  in  the  wind  and  beckon  P  I 
cannot  conceive  why,  but  this  nodding  and  beckoning  dis- 
tresses me  wonderfully ;  I  feel  it  in  my  very  heart." 

"  That  comes  naturally  enough,  Henrik,"  returned  she, 
"  because  you  are  not  well.  Shall  we  not  go  out  a  little  ?  It 
is  such  lovely  moonshine !  The  fresh  air  will  perhaps  do  you 
good." 

"  Will  you  go  with  me,  Leonore  ?"  said  he.  "  Yes,  that 
is  a  good  idea  !" 

Gabriele  found  it,  however,  rather  poor,  and  called  her 
brother  and  sister  Samoyedes,  Laplanders,  Esquimaux,  and 
such  like,  who  would  go  wandering  about  in  the  middle  of  a 
winter's  night.  Nevertheless  these  two  went  forth  jestingly 
and  merrily  arm  in  arm. 

"  Is  it  not  too  windy  for  you  ?"  asked  Henrik,  whilst  he 
endeavoured  carefully  to  shield  his  sister  from  the  wind. 

"  The  wind  is  not  cold,"  replied  Leonore,  "and  it  is  par- 
ticularly charming  to  me  to  walk  by  your  side  while  it  roars 
around  us,  and  while  the  suow-flakes  dance  about  in  the 
moonshine  like  little  elves." 

"  Nay,  you  feel  then  like  me !"  said  Henrik ;  "  with  you, 
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sisters,  I  am  ever  calm  and  happy ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it 
is,  but  now  for  some  time  other  people  often  plague  and 
irritate  me " 

"  Ah,  Henrik,"  remarked  Leonore,  "is  not  that  someway 
your  own  fault  P" 

"  Are  you  thinking  of  Stjemhok,  Leonore  ?"  asked  he. 

"Yob/' 

"  So  am  I,"  continued  he,  "  and  perhaps  you  are  right ; 
yes,  I  will  willingly  concede  that  I  nave  often  been  unjust 
towards  him,  and  unreasonably  violent,  but  he  has  excited 
me  to  it.  "Why  has  he  made  me  so  often  oppressively  feel 
his  superiori^  ?  so  often  taken  away  from  me  my  own  joy  in 
my  own  endeavours,  and  almost  always  treated  me  with 
coldness  and  depreciation  P" 

Leonore  made  no  answer,  the  moonlight  lit  a  quiet  tear  in 
her  ^e,  and  Henrik  continued  with  increasing  violence : 

"  I  could  have  loved  him  so  much  1  He  had,  through  the 
originality  of  his  character,  his  strength,  and  his  whole  indivi- 
duality, a  great  influence,  a  great  power  over  me ;  but  he  has 
misused  it ;  he  has  treated  me  severely,  precisely  in  the  in- 
stances in  which  I  approached  him  nearest.  He  has  flung 
from  him  the  devotion  which  I  cherished  for  him.  I  will  teU 
you  the  whole  truth,  Leonore,  and  how  this  has  happened 
between  us.  Tou  know  that  in  the  University,  about  three 
years  ago,  a  sort  of  literary  society  of  young  men  gathered 
themselves  about  me.  Perhaps  they  esteemed  my  literary 
talents  too  highly,  and  might  mislead  me — I  comd  almost 
believe  so  myself  but  I  was  the  favourite  of  the  day  in  the 
circle  in  which  my  life  moved ;  perhaps,  on  that  account,  I 
became  presumptuous ;  perhaps  a  tone  of  pretension  betrayed 
itself  in  me,  and  a  false,  one-sided  direction  was  visible  in 
the  poems  which  I  then  published:  nevertheless,  these 
poems  made  some  little  noise  in  the  world.  Shortly,  how- 
ever, after  their  appearance  a  criticism  on  them  came  out, 
which  made  a  yet  greater  noise,  on  account  of  its  power,  ita 
severity,  and  also  its  satirical  wit.  Its  acrimony  spared 
neither  my  work  nor  my  character  as  a  poet,  and  it  produced 
almost  universally  a  re-action  against  me.  It  appeared  to 
me  severe  and  one-sided ;  and  even  now,  at  this  moment,  it 
appears  to  me  not  otherwise,  although  I  can  now  see  its 
justice  much  better  than  at  the  time. 
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"The  anonymous  author  of  the  critique  upon  me  was 
Stjemhok,  and  he  did  not  in  the  slightest  deny  it.  He  con- 
sidered  it  as  being  much  less  directed  against  me  personally, 
than  against  the  increasing  influence  of  the  party  of  which  I 
was  a  sort  of  chief.  Even  before  this  I  had  begun  to  with- 
draw myself  from  his  power,  which  I  always  felt  to  be  op- 
pressive ;  and  this  new  blow  did  not,  by  any  means,  tend  to 
reunite  us.  His  severe  criticism  had  made  me  observant  of 
my  faults ;  but  yet  T  do  not  know  whether  it  would  have 
piK>duced  any  other  effect  than  pain,  had  I  not  at  this  time 
returned  home  to  you ;  and  at  home,  through  the  beneficial 
influence  of  my  own  &mily,  a  new  strength  and  a  purer 
direction  had  been  arousea  in  me.  That  was  the  time  in 
which  my  father,  with  indescribable  goodness,  and  in  com- 
plot  with  you  all,  sold  the  half  of  his  library  to  furnish  me 
with  the  means  of  foreign  travel.  Yes,  you  have  called  forth 
a  new  beiog  in  me ;  and  all  my  poems,  and  all  my  writings, 
are  now  designed  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  not  unworthy  of 
you.  Ah,  yes !  I  love  you  warmly  and  deeply — ^but  it  is 
all  over  with  Stjemhok ;  the  love  which  I  cherished  for  him 
has  changed  itself  into  bitterness." 

"  Ah,  Henrik,  Henrik,  do  not  let  it  be  so !"  said  Leonore. 
"  Stjemhok  is  indeed  a  noble,  a  good  man,  even  if,  at  the 
same  time,  too  severe.  But  really  he  loves  you  as  well  as 
we,  but  you  two  will  not  understand  one  another;  and 
Henrik,  the  last  time  you  were  really  unjust  to  him — you 
seemed  as  if  you  could  hardly  bear  him." 

"  I  hardly  can,  Leonore,"  said  he.  "  It  is  a  feeling  stronger 
than  myself.  I  don't  know  what  evil  spirit  it  is  which  now, 
for  some  time,  has  set  itself  firmly  in  my  heart ;  but  there  it 
is  steadfastly  rooted ;  and  if  I  am  aware  only  of  Stjemhok's 
presence,  it  is  as  if  a  sharp  sword  passed  through  me ;  before 
him  my  heart  contracts  itself ;  and  if  he  only  touch  me,  I 
feel  as  if  burning  lead  went  through  my  veins." 

"  Henrik !  dearest  Henrik !"  exclaimed  Leonore  with 
pain,  "it  is  really  terrible!  Ah!  make  only  the  attempt 
with  yourself;  conquer  your  feelings,  and  extend  the  hand 
of  reconciliation  to  him." 

"  It  is  too  late  for  that,  Leonore,"  said  Henrik.  "  Tes, 
if  it  were  necessary  for  him,  it  wou}d  be  easy ;  but  what 
does  he  trouble  himself  about  me  t    He  never  loved  mOi 
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never  esteemed  either  my  efforts  or  my  ability.  And  per- 
liaps  it  may  be  with  some  justice  that  he  does  not  think  so 
very  highly  of  my  talents.  What  have  I  done  ?  And  some- 
times it  seems  to  me,  even  in  the  future,  that  I  never  shall 
do  any  thing  great ;  that  my  powers  arQ  limited,  and  that 
my  spring-time  is  past.  Stjemhdk*s,  on  the  contrary,  is 
yet  to  come ;  he  belongs  to  that  class  which  mounts  slowly, 
but  on  that  account  all  the  more  steadily.  I  see  now,  much 
better  than  I  did  formerly,  how  far  he  stands  beyond  me,  and 
how  much  higher  he  will  rise — and  his  knowledge  is  martyr- 
dom to  me." 

"  But  wherefore,"  pleaded  Leonore,  "  these  dark  thoughts 
and  feelings,  dear  Henrik,  when  your  future  appears  fuller 
of  hope  than  ever  before?  Tour  beautiful  poetry;  your 
prize  essay,  which  is  certain  to  bring  you  honour ;  the  pro- 
spect of  an  advantageous  post,  a  sphere  of  action  which  will 
be  dear  to  you — all  this,  which  in  a  few  months  will  so  ani- 
mate your  heart — why  has  it  at  this  time  so  lost  its  power 
over  you  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  he ;  "  but  for  some  time  now  I 
have  been,  and  am  much  changed ;  I  have  no  faith  in  my  good 
fortune ;  it  seems  to  me  as  if  all  my  beautiful  hopes  will 
vanish  like  a  dream." 

"  And  even  if  it  were  so,"  said  Leonore  questioningly,  with 
humility  and  tenderness,  "  could  you  not  find  happiness  and 
peace  at  home ;  in  the  occupation  of  your  beloved  studies ;  in 
the  life  with  us,  who  love  you  solely,  and  for  your  own  sake?" 

Henrik  pressed  his  sister's  arm  to  his  side,  but  answered 
nothing ;  and  a  violent  passing  gust  of  wind  compelled  him 
to  stand  still  for  a  moment. 

"  Horrible  weather!"  said  he,  wrapping  his  cloak  round 
his  sister  at  the  same  time. 

"  But  this  is  your  favourite  weather,"  remarked  she 
jestingly. 

"  Wag,  you  should  say,"  returned  he ;  "  now  I  do  not  like 
it,  perhaps  because  it  produces  a  feeling  in  me  which  dis- 
tresses me."  With  these  words  he  took  his  sister's  hand 
and  laid  it  on  his  heart.  His  heart  beat  wildly  and  strongly ; 
its  beating  was  almost  audible. 

"  Heavens  I"  exclaimed  Leonore,  alarmed,  "  Henrik,  what 
is  this  ? — ^is  it  often  thus  ?" 
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*'  Only  occasionallj ; — ^I  hare  had  it  now  for  some  time/* 
replied  ne ;  '*  but  don't  be  uneasy  on  this  account ;  and, 
above  all  things,  say  nothing  tomj  mother  or  Ghibriele  about 
it.  I  have  8{^en  with  Hunter  on  the  subject ;  he  has  pre* 
scribed  for  me,  and  does  not  think  it  of  much  consequence. 
To-day  I  have  had  it  without  intermission,  and  perhaps  I  am 
from  that  cause  somewhat  hypochondriacal.  Torgive  me, 
dear  Leonore,  that  I  have  teased  you  about  it.  I  am  much 
better  and  livelier  now ;  this  little  walk  has  done  me  good — 
if  you  only  don't  get  cold,  Leonore,  or  you  would  certainly 
be  punished,  or  at  all  events  be  threatened,  with  Louise's 
elixir.  But  does  there  not  drive  a  travelling  carria^  towards 
our  door,  exactly  as  if  it  would  stop  there  ?  Can  it  be  Eva  P 
The  carriage  stops — ^it  is  certainly  Eva!" 

"Eva!  Eva!"  exclaimed  Leonore,  with  cordial  delight; 
and  both  brother  and  sister  ran  so  quickly  to  the  gate  that 
she  was  received  into  their  arms  as  she  dismounted  from  the 
carriage. 

CHAPTEE  IV. 

EVA. 

Amokg  the  agreeable  circumstances  which  occur  in  a 
happy  home  may  certainly  be  reckoned  the  return  to  its 
bosom  of  one  of  its  beloved  members.  So  returns  the  bee  to 
the  safe  hive  with  her  harvest  of  honey,  after  her  flight 
abroad  over  the  meadows  of  the  earth.  How  much  is  there 
not  mutually  to  relate,  to  hear,  to  see,  and  to  enjoy !  Every 
cloud  in  the  heaven  of  home  vanishes  then ;  all  is  simshine 
and  joy ;  and  it  must  be  bad  indeed  if  they  do  not  find  one 
another  lovelier  and  improved,  for  when  everything  goes  on 
right  here,  every  advancmg  footstep  in  life  must  tend  in  a 
certain  manner  to  improvement. 

Bright,  indeed,  did  Eva's  return  make  the  hours  of  sun- 
shine m  the  Erank  family !  The  mutual  love  which  demon- 
strated itself  in  embraces,  smiles,  tears,  laughter,  sweet  words 
of  greeting,  and  a  thousand  tokens  of  joy  and  tenderness, 
made  the  mret  hours  vanish  in  a  lively  intoxication,  and  then, 
when  all  had  become  quieter  and  they  looked  nearer  about 
them,  all  looks  and  thoughts  gathered  themselves  still  about 
Cva  with  rapture ;  her  beauty  seemed  now  in  its  full  bloomi 
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and  a  captivat-ng  life  seemed  to  prevail  in  her  looks,  in  her 
behaviour,  in  her  every  motion,  which  hitherto  had  not  been 
seen.  Her  dress  of  the  most  modem  fashion,  a  certain  de- 
velopment and  style  about  her,  a  bewitching  ease  of  manner, 
all  evinced  the  elegant  circles  of  the  capital,  and  exerted 
their  magic  over  her  Mends,  and  charmed  them  all,  but  espe* 
ciallv  Ghu[)riele,  who  followed  her  beautiful  sister  with  beam- 
inglooks. 

Bergstrom  gave  way  to  his  feeling  in  the  kitchen,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Mamselle  Eva  is  quite  divine !"  Never  had  the 
blond  XJUa  so  entirely  agreed  with  him  before. 

Leonore  was  the  only  one  who  regarded  Eva  with  a  tender 
yet  at  the  same  time  troubled  eye.  She  saw  a  something 
worldly  in  Eva's  exterior  and  demeanour,  which  was  a  pre- 
sage to  Her  that  a  great  and  not  liappy  change  had  tsien 
place  in  her  beloved  sister.  Nor  was  it  long  before  Leo- 
nore's  foreboding  proved  itself  to  be  right.  Eva  had  not 
been  many  hours  in  the  house  before  it  was  plainly  visible 
that  domestic  affairs  had  but  little  interest  for  her,  and  that 
parents  and  family  and  friends  were  not  to  her  all  that  they 
had  been  before. 

Eva's  soul  was  entirely  occupied  by  one  object,  which  laid 
claim  to  all  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  this  was  Major 

E .     His  handsome  person,  his  brilliant  talents;  his 

amiability,  his  love ;  the  parties  in  which  she  had  met  him, 
the  balls  in  which  she  had  danced  with  him ;  the  occasions 
on  which  they  had  played  parts  together — in  short,  all  the 
romantic  unK)ldings  of  their  connexion,  were  the  pictures 
which  now  alone  lived  in  her  heart,  and  danced  around  her 
fancy,  now  heated  by  worldly  happiness. 

The  grave  expression  of  her  father's  countenance,  as  he 
heard  her  first  mention  the  Major,  prevented  her  during  this 
first  evening  from  repeating  his  name. 

But  when  afterwards  she  was  alone  with  her  sisters,  when 
the  sweet  hour  of  talk  came,  which  between  dear  friends,  on 
such  occasions,  generally  extends  itself  from  night  till  morn- 
ing, Eva  gave  free  course  to  all  with  which  her  soul  was 
filled,  and  related  to  her  sisters  at  large  her  romance  of  the 
last  year,  in  which  several  rival  lovers  figured,  but  of  which 
Major  R was  the  hero.  Nor  was  it  without  self-satis- 
faction that  Eva  represented  herself  as  the  worshipped  and 
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AViqueriug  heroine  amid  a  crowd  of  riyal  ladies.  Her  soul 
was  so  occupied  by  all  these  circumstances,  her  mind  was  so 
excited,  thai  she  did  not  observe  the  embarrassment  of  her 
sisters  during  her  relation ;  she  saw  neither  their  disquiet, 
their  constramed  smiles^nor  their  occasionally  depressed  looks. 

Nor  was  it  till  when,  with  eyes  beaming  with  joy,  she  con- 
fided to  them  that  Major  E- —  would  soon  come  to  the 
city,  where  he  had  relatives ;  that  he  would  spend  the  Christ- 
mas with  them,  and  then  ask  her  hand  firom  her  parents,  that 
the  veil  fell  from  her  eyes.     Louise  expressed  herself  strongly 

againstMajor  B ,  wondered  at  her  sister,  and  lamented 

that  she  could  endure  such  a  man ;  it  was  not,  she  said,  what 
she  had  expected  from  her.  Eva,  very  much  wounded,  de- 
fended the  Major  with  warmth,  and  talked  of  intolerance  and 
prejudice.  In  consequence  of  this,  Louise's  indignation  was 
mcreased;  Gabriele  began  to  weep,  and  Louise  bore  her 
company;  she  seemed  to  look  upon  Eva  as  on  one  lost. 
Leonore  was  calmer ;  she  spoke  not  one  word  which  could 
wound  her  sister,  but  sighed  deeply,  and  looked  with  quiet 
grief  upon  the  beloved  but  misguided  sister ;  and  then  seeing 
what  a  tragical  turn  the  conversation  was  taking,  said,  with 
all  that  expression  of  calm  sincerity  so  peculiarly  her  own : 

"  Do  not  let  us  this  evening  speak  further  on  this  subject ; 
do  not  let  us  disturb  our  joy.  "We  have  now  Eva  with  us  at 
home,  and  shall  have  time  enough  to  talk  and  to  think — aod 
then  all  will  be  cleared  up.  Is  it  not  quite  for  the  best  that 
we  sleep  on  this  affair  ?  Eva  must  be  weary  after  her  journey, 
and  our  *  blue-eyed  one*  must  not  weep  on  this  first  evening." 

Leonore's  advice  was  taken,  and  with  a  mutual  "  forgive,*' 
Louise,  Eva,  and  Ghibriele  embraced  and  separated  for  the 
night.  Leonore  was  happy  to  be  alone  with  Eva,  and 
listened  undisturbedly  through  the  whole  night  to  her  rela- 
tions.    The  good  Leonore  I 

Major  Victor  E.  was  universally  known  as  one  of  those 
who  make  sport  with  female  he^*ts,  and  Judge  Erank  re- 
garded sport  of  this  kind  with  a  severity  very  uncommon 
among  his  sex,  especially  where,  as  was  the  case  in  this  in- 
stance, selfishness,  and  not  thoughtlessness,  led  to  it.  The 
Major,  ten  years  before  this  time,  had  married  a  young  and 
rich  girl  connected  vrith  the  Judge's  family ;  and  the  only 
fault  of  the  young  wife,  then  sixteen,  had  been  that  of  loving 
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her  lixisbaiid  too  tenderly — ^naj,  even  in  adoring  one  who  re- 
paid her  love  with  relentless  severity  and  faithlessness,  under 
which  the  poor  Amelia  drooped,  and,  in  the  second  year  of 
her  marriage,  died ;  but  not  without  having  becpeathed  to 
the  unworthy  husband  all  the  property  over  which  she  had 
any  control. 

These  were  the  very  means  by  which  R.  now  was  enabled 
to  pursue  his  brilliant  and  reckless  career.  He  always  made 
his  court  to  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  day.  He  had  been 
several  times  betrothed,  but  had  broken  off  the  affair  again 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  reputation  or  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  girl,  upon  whom  by  this  means  he  had  cast  a 
stain — nay,  indeed,  he  secretly  regarded  it  as  an  honour  to 
himself  to  make  such  victims,  and  to  cause  hearts  to  bleed 
for  him — ^that  cooled  the  burning  thirst  of  his  self-love. 

The  world  did  justice  to  his  agreeable  and  splendid  talents ; 
but  the  noble  of  his  own  sex,  as  well  as  of  the  other,  esteemed 
him  but  very  lightly,  inasmuch  as  they  considered  him  a  per- 
son without  true  worth.  The  thoughts  of  a  union  between 
this  man  and  his  beloved  daughter  occasioned  a  storm  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Judge. 

Such  was  the  information  regarding  the  man  whom  she 
loved  that  met  Eva  on  her  return  home.  Everybody  was 
unanimously  against  him.  What  Eva  spoke  in  his  excuse 
produced  no  effect ;  what  she  said  of  his  true  and  deep  de- 
votion to  her,  evidently  nobody  credited ;  and  over  her  own 
love,  which  had  made  the  world  so  beautiful,  which  had  pro- 
duced the  most  delicious  feelings  in  her  breast,  and  had 
opened  to  her  a  heaven  of  happiness,  people  mourned  and 
wept,  and  regarded  it  as  a  misfortune,  nay,  even  as  a  degra- 
dation. Wounded  to  the  inmost  of  her  soul,  Eva  drew  her- 
-self  back,  as  it  were,  from  her  own  family,  and  accused  them 
to  herself  of  selfishness  and  unreasonableness.  Louise,  per- 
haps, deserved  somewhat  of  this  reproach  ;  but  Leonore  was 
pure,  pure  as  the  angels  of  heaven ;  still  Leonore  mourned 
over  Eva's  love,  and  on  that  account  Eva  closed  her  heart 
Bgainst  her  also. 

The  variance,  which  in  consequence  of  all  this  existed  be- 
tween Eva  and  her  family,  became  only  yet  greater  when 
Major  R.  arrived,  shortly  after  her,  at  the  cily.  He  was  a 
tall  handsome  man,  of  perhaps  five-and-thirty ;  of  a  haughty, 
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but  somewliat  trifling  exterior ;  lus  countenance  was  ga^  and 
blooming,  and  his  look  clear  and  bold.  Great  practice  m  the 
world,  and  an  inimitable  ease  and  confidence,  gave  to  his  de- 
meanour and  conversation  that  irresistible  power  which  these 
qualities  exercise  so  greatly  in  society. 

On  his  visit  to  the  Franks,  the  Judge  and  he  exchanged 
some  glances,  in  which  both  read  that  neither  could  endure 
the  other.  The  Major,  however,  let  nothing  of  all  this  be 
seen ;  was  perfectly  candid  andgay ;  and  while  he  directed 
his  conversation  especially  to  iSse,  spoke  scarcely  one  word 
to  Eva,  though  he  looked  much  at  her.  After  the  first  stiff 
salutation,  the  Judge  went  again  into  his  study,  for  the  veiy 
appearance  of  this  man  was  painAil  to  him.  Leonore  was 
polite,  nay,  almost  friendly  to  him,  for  she  would  willingly  have 
Wed  one  whom  Eva  loved.  Assessor  Munter  was  present 
during  this  visit ;  but  when  he  had  seen,  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  glances  which  the  Major  cast  upon  Eva,  and  their  magie 
influence  over  her,  and  had  observed  and  had  read  her  whole 
heart  in  a  timid  glance  which  she  raised  to  her  beloved,  he 
withdrew  silently  and  hastilv. 

The  Major  came  but  seldom  to  the  house,  for  the  eye  of 
the  Judge  appeared  to  have  the  power  of  keeping  him  at  a 
distance ;  on  the  contrary,  he  managed  it  so  that  he  saw  Eva 
almost  daily  out  of  the  house.  He  met  her  when  she  went  out, 
and  accompanied  her  home  from  church.  Invitations  came ; 
sledging-parties  and  balls  were  arranged  ;  and  Eva,  who  forw 
merly  was  so  well  pleased  with  home,  who  had  often  given  up 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  for  the  domestic  evening  circle, 
Eva  appeared  to  find  nothing  now  pleasing  at  home ;  ap» 
peared  only  to  be  able  to  hve  in  tnose  circles  and  those 
pleasures  in  which  Major  B.  shone,  and  where  she  could  see 
herself  distinguished  by  him.  Precisely,  therefore,  on  ac- 
count of  these  rencontres  of  the  two,  the  fanuly  went  as 
little  as  possible  into  society.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
Eva*s  wishes  upon  the  whole  were  favoured.  Leonore  a<v 
companied  her  faithfully  wherever  she  wished.  The  Judge 
was  gloomy  and  disturbed  in  temper ;  the  mother  was  nmd 
and  accommodating ;  and  as  to  Eva,  she  was  in  a  high  degree 
sensitive ;  whilst  whatever  concerned  her  love,  or  seemed  to 
oppose  her  wishes  in  the  slightest  degree,  brought  her  to  tears 
ana  hysterical  sobs,  and  her  friends  became  ever  more  and 
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more  awaro  how  vijlent  and  exclusive  her  love  was  to  MaJDr  B. 
The  mere  glimpse  of  him,  the  sound  of  his  steps,  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  shook  her  whole  frame.  All  earlier  affectionate 
relationships  had  lost  their  power  over  her  heart. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  people,  whether  it  arises 
from  physical  or  moral  causes,  become  wonderfully  unlike 
themselves.  Irritability,  violence,  indiscretion,  and  unkind- 
ness,  suddenly  reveal  themselves  in  a  hitherto  gentle  and 
amiable  character,  and,  as  if  by  a  magic  stroke,  a  beautiful 
form  has  been  transformed  into  a  witch»  It  requires  a  great 
deal,  under  such  circumstances,  to  keep  friends  warm  and 
unchanged.  A  great  demand  of  goodness,  a  great  demand 
of  clearness  of  vision,  is  made  from  any  one  when,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  is  required  to  remain  true  in  the 
same  love,  to  persevere  in  the  same  faith,  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  time  when  the  magic  shall  lose  its  power,  when  the 
changed  one  shall  come  back  again ;  and  yet  he,  all  the  time, 
be  able  only  to  present  himself  by  quiet  prayers,  mild  looks, 
and  affectionate  care !  Probably  otherwise  he  never  might 
have  come  back  again.  I  ^kj  ^reat  purity  ofv^lsion,  because 
the  true  friend  never  loses  sight  of  the  heavenly  image  of 
his  friend ;  but  sees  it  through  every  veil  of  casualty,  even 
when  it  is  concealed  from  all,  nay,  even  from  the  fauHy  one's 
self!  He  has  faith  in  it;  he  loves  it;  he  lives  for  it,  and 
says,  "  "Wait !  have  patience !  it  will  go  over,  and  then  he  (or 
she)  comes  back  again !"  And  whoever  has  such  a  friend, 
comes  back  indeed ! 

So  stood  the  quiet,  affectionate  Leonore  on  the  side  of  her 
altered  sister. 

All  this  time  Henrik  was  beneficial  to  his  whole  family, 
and  appeared  to  have  regained  all  his  former  amiable  anima- 
.tion,  in  order  therewith  to  eradicate  every  disturbing  sensa- 
tion from  the  bosom  of  home.  He  accompanied  his  family, 
more  than  he  had  ever  done  before,  into  society,  and  had 
always  a  watchful  eye  on  his  sister  and  the  Major. 

Before  long  the  Major  declared  himself,  and  asked  for  Eva's 
hand.  Her  parents  had  prepared  themselves  for  this  event, 
and  had  decided  on  their  line  of  conduct.  They  intended 
not  to  make  their  child  unhappy  by  a  decided  negative  to 
the  wishes  of  her  heart ;  but  they  had  determined  to  demand 
A  year  of  trial  both  from  her  and  her  lover,  during  which 
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time  they  sLoidd  hare  no  intercourse  with  each  other,  should 
exchange  no  letters,  and  should  consider  themselves  as  free 
from  every  mutual  obligation ;  and  that  then  again  after  this 
interval  of  time,  if  thev  two,  the  Major  and  Eva,  still  wished 
it,  the  question  of  their  union  might  again  be  brought 
forward.  This  middle  path  had  been  proposed  by  Elise,  who, 
through  a  progressively  inward,  and  more  perfect  fulfilment 
of  duties,  had  acquired  an  ever-increasing  power  over  her 
husband,  and  thus  induced  him  to  accede  to  it,  at  the  same 
time  that  she  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  him  the  hope  which 
she  herself  cherished,  namely,  either  that  Eva,  during  the 
time  of  probation,  would  discover  the  unworthiness  of  the 
Major,  and  won  over  by  the  wishes  and  the  tenderness  of 
her  family,  would  conquer  her  love,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Major,  ennobled  by  love  and  constant  to  her,  would  be- 
come worthy  of  her.  It  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  and 
cherished  axioms  of  the  Judge,  that  every  man  had  the  power 
of  improving  himself,  and  he  willingly  conceded  that  for  this 
end  there  existed  no  more  powerful  means  than  a  virtuous 
love. 

The  Judge  now  talked  energetically  yet  tenderly  with  his 
daughter ;  explained  clearly  to  her  the  terms  of  this  con- 
nexion, without  concealing  from  her  how  bitter  to  him  had 
been,  and  still  was,  the  thought  of  this  union,  and  appealed 
to  her  own  sense  and  reason  whether  too  much  had  been  re- 
quired in  this  prescribed  time  of  trial.  * 

Eva  shed  many  tears ;  but  deeply  affected  by  the  goodness 
of  her  parents,  consented  to  their  wishes,  and  promised, 
though  not  without  pain,  to  fufil  them.  The  Judge  wrote  to 
the  Major,  who  had  made  his  declaration  by  letter,  a  candid 
and  noble,  but  by  no  means  sugared,  answer ;  wherein  he 
required  from  him,  as  a  man  of  honour,  that  he  should  by  no 
means  whatever  induce  Eva  to  swerve  from  the  promises 
which  she  had  made  to  her  parents,  and  by  this  means  disturb 
her  hitherto  so  happy  connexion  with  her  own  family.  This 
letter,  which  the  father  allowed  his  daughter  to  read,  and 
which  occasioned  her  fresh  tears,  whilst  she  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  remove  expressions  which  she 
considered  too  severe,  but  which  he,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
sidered too  mild,  was  despatched  the  same  day,  and  all  waa 
•gain  quieter. 
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Probably  Eva  would  strictly  have  adhered  to  the  wished  of 
h«r  parents,  which  they  endeavoured  to  make  pleasant  to  her 
by  much  kindness,  had.  not  a  letter  from  the  Major  been  con- 
veyed to  her  on  the  next  evening,  which  quite  excited  and 
unhinged  her  again.  He  complained  violently  therein  of  her 
father's  unreasonableness,  injustice,  and  tyranny ;  and  spoke, 
in  the  most  passionate  terms,  of  his  love,  of  his  unbounded 
Bufferings,  and  of  his  despair.  The  consequence  of  this  letter 
was  that  Eva  was  ill — but  more  so,  however,  in  mind  than 
body,  and  that  she  demanded  to  have  an  interview  with 
Assessor  Munter. 

The  friend  and  physician  of  the  house  came  immediately 
to  her. 

"  Do  you  love  me  ?"  was  Eva's  first  question  when  they 
were  alone. 

"  Do  I  love  you,  Eva  ?"  answered  he,  and  looked  at  her 
with  an  expression  of  eye  which  must  have  moved  any  heart 
to  tenderness  that  had  been  otherwise  occupied  than  hers  was. 

"  If  you  love  me,  if  you  desire  that  I  should  not  be  really 
ill,"   continued  Eva,   speaking  with  quickness  and  great 

warmth,  "  you  must  convey  this  letter  to  Major  E ,  and 

bring  his  answer  back  into  my  hands.  My  father  is  set 
against  him,  everybody  is  set  against  him ;  nobodv  knows 
him  as  well  as  I  do !  I  am  in  a  state  of  mind  which  will 
drive  me  to  despair,  if  you  have  not  compassion  on  me  !  But 
you  must  be  my  friend  in  secret. — ^You  will  not  ?  If  you 
love  me  VQU  must  take  this  letter  and *' 

"  Desire  all  things  from  me,  Eva,"  interrupted  he, "  but  not 
this  1  and  precisely  because  you  are  so  dear  to  me.  This 
man  in  fact  is  not  worthy  of  you ;  he  does  not  deserve " 

**  Not  a  word  about  him  l"  interrupted  Eva,  with  warmth : 
**  I  know  him  better  than  you  all — I  alone  know  him ;  but 
you  all  are  his  enemies,  and  enemies  to  my  happiness.  Once 
again  I  pray  you — pray  you  with  tears !  Is  it  then  so  much 
that  I  desire  from  you  ?  My  benefactor,  my  friend,  will  you 
not  grant  this  prayer  of  your  Eva  ?" 

"  Let  me  speak  with  your  father,"  said  he. 

"  On  this  subject  ?     No,  no !  impossible !"  exclaimed  she. 

"  Then,  Eva,  I  must  refiise  your  prayer.  It  gives  me  more 
pain  than  I  can  express  to  refuse  you  anything  in  this 
world ;  but  I  will  not  stain  my  hand  in  this  affair.  I  will  not 
be  a  means  of  your  unhappiness.    Eareweil  l" 
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**  Stop,  stop,"  cried  Eva,  ^  and  hear  me !  What  is  it  that 
you  fear  for  me  ?" 

"  Everything  from  a  man  of  E 's  character." 

"  Tou  mistake  him,  and  you  mistake  me,"  returned  she. 

"  I  know  him,  and  I  know  you,"  said  he,  "  and  on  that 
account  I  would  rather  go  into  fire  than  convey  letters  be- 
tween him  and  you.     This  is  my  last  word." 

"  You  will  not !"  exclaimed  she ;  "  then  you  love  me  not, 
and  I  have  not  a  friend  in  this  world !" 

"  Eva,  Eva,  do  not  say  so !  you  sin  against  yourself.  Tou 
know  not — ask  everything  from  me — ask  my  life  —  ah, 
through  you,  life  has  already  lost  its  worth  for  me! — 
ask " 

"  Empty  words !"  interrupted  Eva,  and  turned  impatiently 
away.  "  I  desire  nothing  more  from  you.  Assessor  Munter ! 
Pardon  me  that  I  have  given  you  so  much  trouble !" 

Munter  looked  at  her  for  some  moments  in  silence,  laid 
his  hand  hastily  on  his  heart  as  if  he  had  a  violent  pain  there, 
and  went  out  more  bowed  than  commonly. 

Not  long  after  this,  an  unexpected  ray  of  light  gladdened 
the  painful  condition  of  affairs  between  Eva  and  her  family. 
She  was  calmer.  The  Major  removed  from  the  city  into  the 
country,  to  pass  the  Christmas  with  a  relation  of  his  there ; 
and  on  the  same  day  Eva  came  down  into  the  library  at  the 
customary  hour  of  tea,  after  she  had  passed  several  days  in 
her  own  room.  Every  one  received  her  with  joy.  Her  father 
went  towards  her  with  open  arms,  called  her  sweet  names, 
placed  her  on  the  sofa  by  her  mother,  and  took  her  tea  to  her 
himself:  a  lover  could  not  have  been  more  tender  or  more 
attentive  to  her.  One  might  see  that  Eva  was  not  indifferent 
to  these  marks  of  affection,  and  that  yet  she  did  not  receive 
them  altogether  vrith  joy.  A  burning  red  alternated  with 
paleness  on  her  cheek,  and  at  times  it  seemed  that  a  tear,  a 
repentant  tear,  filled  her  eyes. 

From  this  time,  however,  the  old  state  of  feeling,  and  the 
old  quiet,  returned  in  part  to  the  bosom  of  the  faimly.  No- 
body named  the  Major ;  and  as,  when  spring-time  comes,  the 
grass  grows  and  the  leaves  burst  forth,  although  the  heaven 
is  yet  dark,  and  many  a  northern  blast  yet  lingers  in  the  air, 
so  did  affectionate  feelings  and  joyful  hours  spring  up  again 

s2 
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in  the  family  of  the  Franks,  from  the  spontaneous  vema 
spirit  which  reigned  there. 

You  might  have  seen  the  mother  there,  like  the  heart  o 
the  family,  taking  part  in  all  that  went  forward,  making 
every  one  so  cheerful  and  comfortable,  as  she  moved  about 
here  and  there,  so  rich  in  grace  and  joy  and  consolation ! 
Wherever  she  came,  there  came  with  her  a  something  plea- 
sant or  animating,  either  in  word  or  deed ;  and  yet  all  this 
time  she  was  very  far  from  being  herself  calm.  Care  for  har 
daughter  was  accompanied  by  anxiety  on  account  of  Henrik*s 
prospects  and  happiness.  She  understood,  better  than  any 
one  else,  his  feelings,  his  wishes,  and  his  thoughts ;  and  on 
this  account  glances  of  friendly  understanding  were  often 
exchanged  between  them,  and  from  this  cause  also  was  it 
that  on  those  days  on  which  the  post  came  in  from  Stock* 
holm,  she  became  paler  and  paler  the  nearer  post-time  came 
— ^for  it  perhaps  might  bring  with  it  important  news  for 
Henrik. 

"  My  dear  Elise,'*  said  the  Judge,  jesting  affectionately, 
"  to  what  purpose  is  all  this  unquiet,  this  incomprehensible 
anxiety  ?  I  grant  that  it  would  be  a  happiness  to  us  all,  anc 
a  piece  of  good  luck,  if  Henrik  could  obtain  the  solicitec 
situation — ^but  if  he  do  not  get  it — well,  what  then  ? — ^he 
can  get  another  in  a  little  while.  He  is  yet  a  mere  young- 
ster, and  can  very  well  wait  for  some  years.  And  his  poem 
— suppose  it  should  now  and  never  more  be  regarded  as  a 
masterpiece,  and  should  not  obtain  the  prize — now,  in 
heaven  s  name  1  what  does  it  matter  ?  He  would  perhaps, 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  his  having  less 'fortune  as  a 
poet,  be  only  the  more  practical  man,  and  I  confess  that 
would  not  mortify  me.  And  I  shall  wish  both  the  poem  and 
the  appointment  at  the  place  where  pepper  grows  if  you  are 
to  become  pale  and  nervous  on  its  account !  Promise  me 
now  next  post-day  to  be  reasonable,  and  not  to  look  like  the 
waning  moon,  else  I  promise  you  that  I  shall  be  downright 
angry,  and  will  keep  the  whole  post-bag  to  myself!" 

To  his  children  the  father  spoke  thus :  "  Have  you  really 
neither  genius  nor  spirit  of  invention  enough  to  divert  and 
occupy  your  mother  on  the  unfortunate  post-day  ?  Henrik, 
it  depends  upon  you  whether  she  be  calm  or  not ;  and  if  you 
do  not  convince  her  that,  let  your  luck  in  the  world  be  what> 
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ever  it  may,  you  can  bear  it  like  a  man,  I  must  tell  you  that 
you  have  not  deserved  all  the  tenderneas  which  she  has 
shown  you !" 

Henrik  coloured  deeply,  and  the  Judge  continued :  "  And 
you,  Gabriele !  I  shall  never  call  you  my  clever  girl  again,  if 
you  do  not  make  a  riddle  against  the  next  post-day  which 
shall  so  occupy  your  mother  that  she  shall  forget  all  the 
rest!" 

The  following  post-day  was  an  exceedingly  merry  one. 
Never  before  haa  more  interesting  topics  of  conversation 
been  brought  forward  by  Henrik;  never  before  had  the 
mother  been  so  completely  seduced  into  the  discussions  of 
the  young  people.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  post-hour 
arrived  she  was  deeply  busied  in  solving  a  riddle,  which 
Henrik  and  Gabriele  endeavoured  to  make  only  the  more 
intricate  by  their  fun  and  jokes,  whilst  they  we:-©  pretending 
to  assist  her  in  the  discovery. 

The  riddle  ran  as  follows : 

Baging  war  and  tumult 

Am  I  never  nigh ; 
And  from  rain  and  tempest 

To  far  woods  I  fly. 
In  cold,  worldly  bosoms 

My  deep  grave  is  made ; 
And  from  conflagration 

Death  has  me  affrayed. 
No  one  e'er  can  find  me 

In  the  dangeon  glooms; 
I  have  no  abiding, 

Save  where  freedom  bloomi. 
My  morning  sun  ariseth, 

Light  o'er  mind  to  fling; 
O'er  love's  throbbing  bosom 

Rests  my  downv  wing ! 
Like  our  Lord  in  heaven, 

I  am  ever  there ; 
And  like  him  of  children 

Have  I  daily  care. 
What  though  I  may  Fever 

From  thee  now  and  then, 
I  forget  thee  never 

I  come  back  again  1 
In  the  morning's  brightness, 

Dear  one,  if  thou  miss  me, 
With  the  sunset's  crimson 

Come  I  back  and  kiss  thee  I 

This  riddle,  which  it  must  be  confessed  was  by  no  meaua 
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one  of  Gabriele's  best,  gave  rise  to  a  fund  of  amusement,  and 
occasioned  the  maddest  propositions  on  Henrik's  part.  The 
mother,  however,  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  misled ;  but  ex- 
claimed, whilst  she  laughingly  endeavoured  to  overpower  the 
voices  of  her  joking  children, 

"  The  riddle  is " 

What  the  riddle  was,  the  reader  may  see  by  the  title  of 
our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

HAPPINESS. 

^' Happhhsss  !"  repeated  the  Judge,  as  he  entered  the 
room  at  the  same  moment,  vrith  letters  and  newspapers  in 
his  hand. 

"  I  fancy  you  have  been  busying  yourselves  here  with  pro* 
phesyings,"  said  he :  "  Gkibriele,  my  child,  you  shall  have 
your  reward  for  it — ^read  this  aloud  to  your  mother  I"  laying 
a  newspaper  before  her. 

Gabriele  began  to  read — ^but  threw  the  paper  hastily 
down,  gave  a  spring  for  joy,  clapped  her  hands,  and  ex* 
claimed, 

"  Henrik's  poetry  has  won  the  highest  prize  !'* 

"  And  here,  Henrik,"  said  the  father,  "  are  letters — ^you 

are  nominated  to "    The  voice  of  the  Judge  was  drowned 

in  the  general  outbreak  of  joy.  Henrik  lay  in  the  arms  of 
his  mother,  surrounded  by  his  sisters,  who,  amid  all  their 
jubilation,  had  tearful  eyes. 

The  Judge  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  long  strides ; 
at  length  he  paused  before  the  happy  group,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Nay,  only  see !  let  me  also  have  a  little  bit !  Elise — my 
thanks  to  thee  that  thou  hast  given  him  to  me — and  thou 

boy,  come  here — I  must  tell  thee ^*  but  not  one  word 

could  he  tell  him. 

The  father,  speechless  from  inward  emotion,  embraced  his 
son,  and  returned  in  the  same  manner  the  affectionate  de- 
monstrations of  his  daughters. 

Many  private  letters  from  Stockholm  contained  flattering 
words  ana  joyful  congratulations  to  the  young  poet.  All 
Henrik's  friends  seemed  to  accord  in  one  song  of  triumph. 
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There  was  almost  too  much  happiness  for  one  time. 

During  the  first  moments  of  tnis  news  the  joy  was  calm 
and  mingled  with  emotion ;  afterwards,  however,  it  was  lively, 
and  shot  forth  like  rockets  in  a  thousand  directions.  Every 
thing  was  in  motion  to  celebrate  the  day  and  its  hero ;  and 
while  the  father  of  the  family  set  about  to  mix  a  bowl — for 
he  would  that  the  whole  house  should  drink  Henrik's  health 
— the  others  laid  plans  for  a  journey  to  Stockholm.  The 
whole  family  must  be  witnesses  of  Henrik's  receiving  the 
great  gold  medal — ^they  must  be  present  on  the  day  of  his 
triumph.  Eva  recovered  almost  her  entire  liveliness  as  she 
described  a  similar  festival  which  she  had  witnessed  in  the 
Swedish  Academy. 

Henrik  talked  a  deal  about  Stockholm ;  he  longed  to  be 
able  to  show  his  mother  and  sisters  the  beautiful  capital. 
How  they  would  be  delighted  with  the  gallery  of  mineralogy 
— how  they  would  be  charmed  with  the  theatres !  how  they 
would  see  and  hear  the  lovely  Demoiselle  Hogquist  and  the 
captivating  Jenny  Lind  !• — and  then  the  castle ! — ^the  prome- 
nades— ^the  prospects — the  churches — ^the  beautiful  statues 
in  the  public  places — ^Henrik  would  have  been  almost  ready 
to  have  overthrown  some  of  them.  Oh,  there  was  so  much 
that  was  beautiful  and  delightful  to  see  in  Stockholm ! 

The  mother  smiled  in  joy  over the  occasion  of  the 

journey  to  Stockholm ;  the  father  said  "  yes  "  to  that  and 
every  thing ;  the  countenances  of  the  young  people  beamed 
forth  happiness ;  the  bowl  was  fragrant  with  good  luck. 

The  young  Baron  L.,  who  liked  Henrik  extremely,  and 
who  liked  stUl  more  every  lively  excitement  to  every  uproar, 
was  possessed  by  a  regular  frenzy  to  celebrate  the  day.  He 
waltzed  with  everybody;  Louise  might  not  sit  still;  "the 
little  lady  "  must  allow  herself  to  be  twirled  about ;  but  the 
truth  was  that  in  her  joy  she  was  about  as  wild  for  dancing 
as  he  was  himself — the  very  Judge  himself  must  waltz  with 
him ;  and  at  last  he  waltzed  with  chairs  and  tables,  whilst 
the  fire  of  the  punch  was  not  very  much  calculated  to  abate 
his  vivacious  spirits. 

It  was  very  hard  for  the  Judge  that  he  was  compelled  on 
this  very  day  to  leave  home,  but  pressing  business  obliged 

♦  Emilie  Hogquist  and  Jenny  Lind  are  two  great  ornaments  of  the  Stockho  m 
theatre  ;  the  first  an  actress,  tne  second  a  singer. 
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him  to  do  so.  He  must  make  a  journey  that  same  eyening, 
which  would  detain  him  from  home  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  although  he  left  his  family  in  the  full  bloom  of  their  joy 
and  prosperity,  the  short  separation  appeared  to  him  more 
painiul  than  common. 

After  he  had  taken  his  leave  he  returned — a  circumstance 
yery  unusual  with  him — to  the  room  again ;  embraced  his 
wife  yet  a  second  time,  flourished  about  with  his  daughters 
in  his  wolfs-skin  cloak  as  if  out  of  liveliness,  and  then  went 
out  hastily,  giving  to  the  young  Baron,  who,  in  his  wild  joy, 
had  fallen  upon  his  wolTs-skin  like  a  dog,  a  tolerably  heavy 
cuff.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  as  he  cast  from  his  sledge 
a  glance  and  a  hand-greeting  to  his  wife  and  daughters  at 
the  library  window,  they  saw  with  astonishment  that  his 
eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

But  the  joy  of  the  present,  and  the  promises  of  the  future, 
tilled  the  hearts  of  those  who  remained  behind  to  overflowing, 
and  the  evening  passed  amid  gaiety  and  pleasure. 

Baron  L.  drajik  punch  with  the  domestics  till  both  he  and 
they  were  quite  wrong  in  the  head,  and  all  Louise's  good 
moral  preaching  was  like  so  many  water-drops  on  the  fire. 
Henrik  was  nobly  gay,  and  the  beaming  expression  of  his 
animated,  beautiftd  head,  reminded  the  beholder  of  an  Apollo. 

**  Where  now  are  all  your  gloomy  forebodings  ?"  whis- 
pered Leonore,  tenderly  joyful ;  "  you  look  to  me  as  if  you 
could  even  embrace  Stjemhok." 

"  The  whole  world !"  returned  Henrik,  clasping  his  sister 
to  his  breast,  "  I  am  so  happy  !" 

And  yet  there  was  one  person  in  the  house  who  was  hap- 
pier than  Henrik,  and  that  was  his  mother.  When  sno 
looked  on  the  beautiful,  glorified  countenance  of  her  son,  and 
thought  of  that  which  he  was  and  on  what  he  would  become ; 
when  she  thought  on  the  laurels  which  would  engariand  his 
beloved  head,  on  the  future  which  awaited  her  favourite,  her 
summer  child — Oh !  then  bloomed  the  high  summer  of  ma- 
ternal joy  in  her  breast,  and  she  revelled  in  a  nameless  hap- 
piness—a happiness  so  great  that  she  was  almost  anxious, 
because  it  appeared  to  her  too  great  to  be  borne  on  earth ! 

And  yet  for  all  that — ^and  we  say  it  with  grateful  joy — the 
earth  can  bear  a  great  degree  of  happiness ;  can  bear  it  fof 
long  without  its  either  bringing  with  it  a  curse  or  a  disap* 
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pomtinent.  It  is  in  stillness  and  in  retiremett  Jrliere  this 
good  fortune  blooms  the  best,  and  on  that  account  the  world 
knows  little  of  it,  and  has  little  fidth  in  it.  But,  thank  Orod ! 
it  may  be  abundantly  found  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries; 
and  it  is — ^we  whisper  this  to  the  blessed  ones  in  order  that 
we  maj  rejoice  with  them — it  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence 
when  it  happens  in  actual  life,  as,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  it 
happens  in  books,  that  a  strong  current  of  happiness  carries 
along  with  it  unhappiness  as  in  a  drag-rope. 

CHAPTER  YI. 

TTKHAPPINESS. 

NiOHT  succeeded  the  joyful  evening,  and  the  members  of 
the  Frank  family  lay  deep  in  the  arms  of  sleep,  when  sud- 
denly, at  the  hour  of  midnight,  they  were  awoke  by  the  fear- 
ful cry  of  "  Fire !  fire!" 

The  house  was  on  fire,  and  smoke  and  flames  met  them  at 
every  turn;  for  the  conflagration  spread  with  incredible 
speed.  An  inconceivable  confusion  succeeded:  one  sought 
for  another;  one  called  on  another;  mother  and  children, 
inmates  and  domestics ! 

Only  half-dressed,  and  without  having  saved  the  least 
thing,  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  assembled  themselves  in 
the  market-place,  where  an  innumerable  crowd  of  people 
streamed  together,  and  began  to  work  the  fire-engines; 
whilst  church  bells  tolled  violently,  and  the  alarm-drums 
were  beaten  wildly  and  dully  up  and  down  the  streets, 

Henrik  dragged  with  him  the  young  Baron  L ,  who  was 

speechless,  and  much  injured  by  the  fire. 

The  mother  cast  a  wild  searching  look  around  among  her 
children,  and  suddenly  exclaiming  "  Gabriele  !*'  threw  herself 
with  a  thrilling  cry  of  anguish  into  the  burning  house.  A 
bircle  of  people  hastily  surrounded  the  daughters,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  following  her,  and  at  the  same  moment  two 
men  broke  forth  from  them,  and  hastened  with  the  speed  of 
lightning  after  her.  The  one  was  her  beautiful,  now  mord 
tban  ever  beautiful,  son.  The  other  resembled  one  of  the 
Cyclops,  as  art  has  represented  them  at  work  in  their  sub- 
terranean smithies,  excepting  that  he  had  two  eyes,  which  in 
tins  moment  flashed  forth  flames,  as  if  blading  defiance  to 
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those  with  which  he  was  about  to  combat.    Both  vanished 
amid  the  conflagration. 

A  moment's  silence  ensued:  the  alarm-drum  ceased  to 
beat;  the  people  scarcely  breathed;  the  daughters  wrung 
their  hands  silently,  and  the  fire-bell  called  anxiously  to  the 
ineffectual  engine-showers,  for  the  flames  rose  higher  and 
higher. 

All  at  once  a  shout  was  sent  from  the  mass  of  the  people 
all  hearts  beat  joyfully,  for  the  mother  was  borne  in  the  arms 
of  her  sou  from  amid  the  flames,  which  stretched  forth  their 
hissing  tongues  towards  her ! — and — now  another  shout  of 
exultation !  The  modern  Cyclop,  in  one  word  the  Assessor, 
stood  in  a  window  of  the  second  story,  and,  amid  the  whirl- 
wind of  smoke,  was  seen  a  white  form,  which  he  pressed  to 
his  bosom.  A  ladder  was  quickly  raised,  and  Jeremias 
Munter,  blackened  and  singed,  but  nevertheless  happy,  laid 
the  fainting  but  unhurt  Gabriele  in  the  arms  of  her  mother 
and  sisters. 

After  this,  he  and  Henrik  returned  to  the  burning  house, 
from  which  they  were  fortimate  enough  to  save  the  desk  con- 
taining the  Judge's  most  valuable  papers.  A  few  trifles,  but 
of  no  great  importance,  were  also  saved.  But  this  was  alL 
The  house  was  of  wood,  and  spite  of  every  effort  to  save  it, 
was  burned,  burned,  burned  to  the  ground,  but,  as  it  stood 
detached,  without  communicating  the  fire  to  any  other. 

When  Henrik,  enfeebled  with  his  exertions,  returned  to 
his  fEunily,  he  found  them  all  quartered  in  the  small  dwelling 
of  the  Assessor,  which  also  lay  in  the  market-place ;  while 
Jeremias  seemed  suddenly  to  have  multiplied  himself  into  ten 
persons,  in  order  to  provide  his  guests  with  whatever  they 
required.  His  old  housekeeper,  what  with  the  fire,  and  what 
with  so  many  guests  who  were  to  be  provided  for  in  that 
simply-supplied  establishment,  was  almost  crazed.  But  he 
had  help  at  hand  for  everybody :  he  prepared  coffee,  he  made 
beds,  and  seemed  altogether  to  forget  his  own  somewhat 
severe  personal  injuries  by  the  fire.  He  joked  about  himself 
and  his  affairs  at  the  same  time  that  he  wiped  tears  from  his 
eyes,  which  he  could  not  but  shed  over  the  misfortunes  of  his 
friends.  Affectionate  and  determined,  he  provided  for  every- 
thing and  for  every  one ;  whilst  Louise  and  I^eonore  assisted 
Imn  with  quiet  resolution. 
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**  Wilt  thou  be  reasonable,  coffee-pot,  and  not  boil  over  like 
a  simpleton,  since  thou  hast  to  provide  coffee  for  ladies!" 
said  toe  Assessor  in  jesting  anger.  ''  Here,  Miss  Leonore, 
are  drops  for  the  mother  and  Eva.  Sister  Louise,  be  so  good 
as  to  take  my  whole  storeroom  in  hand ;  and  you,  young  sir," 
said  he  to  Henrik,  as  he  seized  him  suddenly  by  the  arm,  and 
'  gazed  sharply  into  his  face,  "  come  you  with  me,  for  I  must 
take  you  rather  particularly  in  hand." 

There  was  indeed  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  a  violent  effusion 
of  blood  from  the  chest,  placed  the  young  man's  life  in  mo- 
mentary danger.  Mimter  tore  off  his  coat,  and  opened  a  vein 
at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  lost  all  consciousness. 

"What  a  silly  fellow!"  said  the  Assessor,  as  Henrik 
breathed  again,  "how  can  anybody  be  so  siUy  when  he  is 
such — a  clever  fellow  !  Nay,  now  all  danger  for  the  time  is 
over.  Death  has  been  playing  his  jokes  with  us  to-night  I 
Now,  like  polite  knights,  let  us  be  again  in  attendance  on  the 
ladies.  Wait,  I  must  just  have  a  little  water  for  my  face, 
that  I  need  not  look,  any  more  than  is  necessary,  like  *  the 
Knight  of  the  Eueful  Countenance !'  " 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

THE    CONSEQUENCES. 

The  sun  of  the  next  morning  shone  brightly  on  the 
glistening  snow-covered  roofs  round  the  market-place,  and 
dyed  the  smoke-clouds,  which  rose  slowly  from  the  ruins  Oj. 
the  burnt-down  house,  with  the  most  gorgeous  tints  of  purple, 
gold,  and  sulphur-blue,  whilst  hundreds  of  little  sparrows 
raked  and  picked  about  in  the  ashy  flakes  whica  were 
scattered  over  the  snow  in  the  market-place  and  churchyard, 
with  exulting  twitterings. 

Mother  and  daughters  looked  with  tearful  eyes  towards  the 
smoking  place  where  had  so  lately  stood  their  dearly  beloved 
home ;  but  yet  no  one  gave  themselves  up  to  sorrow.  Eva 
alone  wept  much,  but  that  from  a  cause  of  grief  concealed  in 
her  own  heart.  She  knew  that  Major  E.  had  passed  the  night 
in  the  city,  and  yet  for  all  that — she  had  not  seen  him ! 

With  the  morning  came  much  bustle,  and  a  crowd  of  people 
into  th^  dwelling  of  the  Assessor.  Eamilies  came  who  offered 
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to  the  roofless  household  both  shelter  and  entertainment 
young  girls  came  with  their  clothes ;  servants  came  with 
theirs  for  the  servants  of  the  family ;  elegant  services  and 
furniture  were  sent  in ;  the  baker  left  great  baskets  fiill  of 
bread ;  the  brewer,  beer ;  another  sent  wine,  and  so  on.  It 
was  a  scene  in  social  life  of  the  most  beautiful  description, 
and  which  showed  how  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  the 
Franks  were. 

Mrs.  Gunilla  came  so  good  and  zealous,  ready  to  contend 
with  anybody  who  would  contend  with  her,  to  convey  her  old 
friends  in  her  carriage  to  the  dwelling  which  she  had  pre- 
pared for  them  in  all  haste.  The  Assessor  did  not  strive 
with  her  now,  but  saw  in  silence  his  guests  depart,  and  with 
a  tear  in  his  eye  looked  after  the  carriage  which  conveyed 
Eva  away  from  his  house.  It  seemed  now  so  dark  and 
desolate  to  him. 

On  the  evening  of  this  same  day  the  father  returned  into 
his  family  circle,  and  pressed  them  all  to  his  breast  with 
tears  of  joy.   Yes,  with  tears  of  joy,  for  all  were  left  to  him ! 

A  few  days  after  this,  he  wrote  thus  to  one  of  his  friends : 

"  Till  now,  till  after  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  I  knew 
not  how  much  I  possessed  in  my  wife  and  children ;  knew 
not  that  I  had  so  many  good  friends  and  neighbours.  I 
thank  God,  who  has  given  me  such  a  wife,  such  children,  and 
Buch  friends !  These  last  have  supplied,  nay,  over-supplied 
all  the  necessities  of  my  family.  I  shall  begin  in  spring  to 
rebuild  my  house  on  the  old  foundation. 

"  How  the  fire  was  occasioned  I  know  not,  and  do  not 
trouble  myself  to  discover.  The  misfortune  has  happened, 
and  may  serve  as  a  warning  for  the  future,  and  that  is  enough. 
My  house  has  not  become  impoverished  in  love,  even  though 
it  may  be  so  in  worldly  goods,  and  that  sustains  and  heals  all. 
The  Lord  hath  given  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away :  blessed 
be  the  name  ef  the  Lord !" 

Probably  the  Judge  would  listen  to  no  conjectures  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  fire.  We  will  venture,  however,  not 
the  less  on  that  account  to  give  our  conjectures ; — ^thus,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  fire  had  its  origin  in  the  chamber  of 
the  young  Baron  L.,  and  that  also  he,  in  his  scarcely  half 
sober  state,  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  it.  Probably 
ke  himself  regarded  the  affair  in  this  light ;  but  this  how* 
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eVei*  is  ciBTtain,  that  this  event,  in  connexion  ^dth  the  beha 
viour  of  the  Franks  towards  him,  occasioned  a  great  change 
in  the  temper  and  character  of  this  young  man.  His  fathe 
eame  for  him  shortly  after  this,  and  took  him  to  consult  : 
celebrated  oculist  in  Copenhagen,  in  consequence  of  his  eye; 
having  suffered  severely  in  the  fire. 

Our  eyes  will  see  him  again,  only  at  a  much  later  period  oV 
our  history. 

The  daughters  of  the  house  busied  themselves  earnestly 
with  the  already-spoken-of  plans  for  discovering  a  means  ol 
independent  subsistence  for  themselves,  that  they  might 
lighten  the  anxieties  of  their  parents  in  their  present  adverse 
circumstances,  and  that  without  being  burdensome  to  any* 
body  else.  Eva  wished  at  first  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a 
country-seat  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  far  from  that  where 
Major  E.  was  at  present.  Axelholm  opened  itself,  heart, 
arms,  main-building  and  wings,  for  the  members  of  the 
Frank  family.  There  were  wanting  no  opportunities  for 
colonisation ;  but  the  Judge  besought  his  children  so  ear- 
nestly to  decline  all  these,  and  for  the  present  to  remain 
altogether. 

"  In  a  few  months,"  said  he,  "  perhaps  in  spring,  you  can 
do  what  you  like ;  but  now — let  us  remain  together.  It  is 
needful  to  me  to  have  you  now  all  around  me,  in  order  to  feel 
that  I  really  possess  you  all.  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of 
losing  any  one  of  you  at  present. 

The  thought  of  parting  appeared  likewise  soon  to  weigh 
heavily  upon  him.  Henrik,  since  the  night  of  the  confla- 
gration, had  scarcely  had  a  moment  free  from  suffering ;  a 
violent,  incessant  beating  of  tlie  heart  had  remained  since 
then,  and  the  pain  of  this  was  accompanied  by  dangerous 
attacks  of  spasms,  which,  notvnthstandmg  all  remedies,  ap- 
peared rather  to  increase  than  otherwise.  This  disturbed 
the  Judge  so  much  the  more,  as  now,  more  than  ever,  he 
loved  and  valued  his  son.  Since  the  night  of  the  fire  it  might 
be  said  that,  for  the  first  time,  affection  was  warm  between 
fiather  and  son. 

The  Mahomedan  says  beautifully,  that  when  the  angel  of 
death  approaches  man,  the  shadow  of  his  wrings  falls  upon 
him  from  a  distance.  From  the  beginning  of  his  iUness 
Hennk's  soul  appeared  to  be  darkened  by  unfriendly  sha- 
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dows,  and  the  first  serious  outbreak  of  disease  reyealeil  itseb 
in  depression  and  gloom.  Oh !  it  was  not  easy  for  the  young 
man,  richly  gifbed  as  he  was  with  whatever  could  beautify 
life  on  earth,  standing  as  he  did  at  the  commencement  of  a 
path  where  fresh  laurels  and  the  roses  of  love  beckoned  to 
nim,it  was  not  easy  to  turn  his  glance  from  a  future  like  this, 
to  listen  to  the  words  which  night  and  day  his  beating  heart 
whispered  to  him — "  Thou  wilt  descend  to  thy  grave !  nor 
will  1  cease  knocking  till  the  door  of  the  tomb  opens  to 
thee!" 

But  to  a  mind  like  Henrik's  the  step  from  darkness  to  light 
was  not  wide.  There  was  that  something  in  his  soul  wMch 
enables  man  to  say  to  the  Lord  of  life  and  death-^* 

The  dreaded  judgment-doom  in  thine  own  hand  b  writ,^ 
We  kiss  it;  Ik>w  our  heads,  and  silently  submit 

Henrik  had  one  day  a  long  conversation  with  his  skilful 
ftnd  anxious  physician  Munter,  who  when  he  left  him  had 
tears  in  his  eyes;  but  over  Henrik's  countenance,  on  the 
contrary,  when  he  returned  to  his  family,  although  he  was 
paler  than  usual,  was  a  peculiarly  mild  and  solemn  repose, 
which  seemed  to  difiuse  itself  through  his  whole  being. 
From  this  moment  his  temper  of  mind  was  changed.  He 
was  now  mild  and  calm,  yet  at  the  same  time  more  joyous 
and  amiable  than  ever.  His  eyes  had  an  indescribable  clear- 
ness and  beauty ;  the  shadow  had  passed  away  from  his  soul 
altogether. 

But  deeper  and  deeper  lay  the  shadow  over  one  person, 
who  from  the  beginning  of  Henrik's  illness  was  no  longer 
like  herself — and  that  was  Henrik's  mother.  It  is  true  that 
she  worked  and  spoke  as  formerly,  but  a  gnawing  anguish 
lived  in  her ;  she  appeared  absent  from  the  passing  business 
of  life ;  and  every  occupation  which  had  not  reference,  in 
some  way  op  other,  to  her  son,  was  indifferent  or  painful  to 
her.  The  daughters  kept  carefully  from  her  any  thing  which 
might  be  disturbing  to  her.  She  devoted  herself  almost  ex* 
clusively  to  her  son ;  and  many  hours  full  of  rich  enjoyment 
were  spent  by  these  two,  who  soon,  perhaps — must  separate 
for  so  long ! 

Every  strong  mental  excitement  was  interdicted  to  Henrik: 
his  very  illness  would  not  admit  of  it.  He  must  renounce 
his  beloved  studies :  but  his  livmg  spirit,  which  could  not 
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sleep,  refreslied  itself  at  the  youthful  fountains  of  art.  He 
occupied  himself  much  with  the  works  of  a  poet  who,  during 
his  short  life,  had  suffered  much  and  sung  much  also,  and 
from  amid  whose  crown  of  thorns  the  loveliest  "  Lilies  of 
Sharon"  had  blossomed.  The  works  of  Stamelius*  were 
his  favourite  reading.  He  himself  composed  many  songs, 
and  his  mother  sang  them  to  him  during  the  long  winter 
evenings.  According  to  his  opinion,  his  mother  sang  better 
than  his  sisters  ;  and  he  rejoiced  himself  in  the  pure  strength 
which  triumphantly  exalted  him  in  this  poet  above  the  anguish 
and  fever  or  life. 

It  was  observed  that  about  this  time  he  often  turned  the 
conversation,  in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  to  the  brighter 
side  of  death.  It  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  prepare  her 
gradually  for  the  possibly  near  separation,  and  to  deprive  it 
beforehand  of  its  bitterness.  Elise  had  formerly  loved 
conversations  of  this  kind;  had  loved  whatever  tended  to 
diffiise  light  over  the  darker  scenes  of  life :  but  now  she 
always  grew  pale  when  the  subject  was  introduced ;  uneasi« 
ness  expressed  itself  in  her  eves,  and  she  endeavoured,  with 
a  kind  of  terror,  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

One  evening  as  the  family,  together  with  the  Assessor, 
were  assembled  in  the  confidential  hour  of  twilight,  they 
began  to  speak  about  dreams,  and  about  the  nature  of  sleep. 
Henrik  mentioned  the  ancient  comparison  of  sleep  and  death, 
which  he  said  he  considered  less  striking  as  regarded  its  un* 
consciousness  than  in  its  resemblance  in  the  awaking. 

"  And  in  what  do  you  especially  consider  this  resemblance 
to  consist  ?"  asked  Leonore. 

"  In  the  perfect  retention  and  re-animation  of  conscious- 
ness,  of  memory,  of  the  whole  condition  of  the  soul,"  replied 
he,  "which  is  experienced  in  the  morning  after  the  dark 
night." 

"  Good,"  said  the  Assessor,  "  and  possible ;  but  what  can 
we  know  about  it  ?" 

"  All  that  revelation  has  made  known  to  us,"  replied 
Henrik,  with  an  animated  look ;  "  do  we  really  need  any 

•  Eric  StagneGus,  who  was  bom  in  1793,  and  died  in  1823,  would  have  beeiL 
st  is  probable,  had  a  longer  life  been  granted  to  him,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
poets  of  the  age.  His  poems,  epic,  dramatic,  and  lytic,  fill  three  Tolumes. 
'I^ljcr  i  Saixn*' — ^Lilies  of  Sharon,  is  the  genend  title  of  his  Ijrics. 
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Stronger  light  on  this  subject  than  that  afforded  us  by  one  oi 
our  own  race,  who  was  dead,  and  vet  rose  again  from  the 
grave,  and  who  exhibited  famself  after  his  sleep  in  the  dark 
dwelling  with  precisely  xtie  same  dispositions,  the  same 
friendships,  and  with  the  most  perfect  remembrance  of  the 
least  as  well  as  the  greatest  events  of  his  earthly  existence  ? 
Wliat  a  clear,  what  a  friendly  light  has  not  this  circumstance 
diffused  around  the  dark  gates  of  the  tomb !  It  has  united 
the  two  worlds !  it  has  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  gloomy 
deep ;  it  enables  the  drooping  wanderer  to  approach  it  with- 
out horror ;  it  enables  him  to  say  to  his  friends  on  the  even- 
ing of  life,  *  Good  night !'  with  the  same  calmness  with  which 
he  can  speak  those  words  to  them  on  the  evening  of  the  day." 

An  arm  was  thrown  convulsively  round  Henrik,  and  the 
voice  of  his  mother  whispered,  in  a  tone  of  despair,  to  him, 
"  You  must  not  leave  us,  Henrik !  you  must  not !"  and  with 
these  words  she  sunk  imconscious  on  his  breast. 

From  this  evening  Henrik  never  again  introduced  in  the 
presence  of  his  mother  a  subject  which  was  so  painful  to  her. 
tie  sought  rather  to  calm  and  cheer  her,  and  his  sisters 
helped  him  truly  in  the  same  work.  They  now  had  less 
desire  than  ever  to  leave  home  and  to  mingle  in  society 
generally ;  yet  notwithstanding  they  did  so  occasionally,  be- 
cause their  brother  wished  it,  and  it  enabled  them  to  have 
something  to  tell  at  home,  which  could  entertain  and  enliven 
both  him  and  his  mother.  These  reports  were  generally 
made  in  Henrik's  room,  and  how  heartily  did  they  not  laugh 
there !  Ah !  in  a  cordially  united  family,  care  can  hartUy 
take  firm  footing  there :  if  it  come  in  for  one  moment,  in  the 
very  next  it  will  be  chased  away !  Eva  appeared  during  this 
time  to  forget  her  own  trouble,  that  she  also  might  be  a 
flower  in  the  garland  of  comfort  and  tenderness  which  was 
bound  around  the  favourite  of  the  family ;  the  Judge  too, 
tore  himself  more  frequently  than  hitherto  from  his  occupa- 
tions, and  united  himself  to  the  family  circle. 

A  more  attractive  sick  chamber  than  Henrik's  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  That  he  himself  felt.  Enfeebled  by  the  in- 
fluence of  disease,  his  beautiful  eyes  often  became  filled  with 
tears  from  slight  causes,  and  he  would  exclaim  '*  I  am  h^py 
— too  happy !  What  a  blessedness  to  be  able  to  live !  That 
is  happiness !  that  is  the  summer  of  the  soul  I    Even  now. 
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amid  my  sufferings,  I  feel  myself  made  tlirougli  you  so  rich,  80 
happy  !**  and  then  he  would  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  those 
of  his  mother  or  his  sisters,  and  press  them  to  his  lips  or  hia 
bosom. 

An  interval  of  amendment  occurred  in  Henrik's  illness, 
and  he  suffered  much  less.  A  sentiment  of  joy  diffiised  itself 
through  the  house,  and  Henrik  himself  appeared  at  times  to 
entertain  hopes  of  life.  He  could  now  go  out  again  and 
inhale  the  fresh  winter  air — his  favourite  air.  The  Judge 
often  accompanied  him;  it  was  then  beautiful  to  see  the 
powerful  vigorous  father  supporting  with  his  arm  the  pale 
but  handsome  son,  whenever  his  steps  became  weary ;  to  see 
him  curbing  his  own  peculiarly  hasty  movements,  and  con- 
ducting him  slowly  homewards ;  it  was  beautiful  to  see  the 
expression  in  the  countenance  of  each. 

JPeople  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  beauty  of  maternal  love 
— ^paternal  love  has  perhaps  something  yet  more  beautiAil 
and  affecting  in  it ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  who  has  had 
the  happiness  of  experiencing  the  careful  culture  of  a  loving, 
yet  at  the  same  time  upright  father,  can,  with  fuller  feeling 
and  with  more  inward  understanding  than  anv  other,  lift  his 
heart  to  heaven  in  that  universal  prayer  of  the  human  race, 
"  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven  !'* 

Several  weeks  passed  on.  A  lady,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
family,  was  about  this  time  undertaking  a  journey  with  her 
daughter  to  the  city  where  Petrea  was  visiting,  and  desired 
greatly  to  take  Gabriele  with  her,  who  was  the  dearest  friend 
of  the  young  Amalie.  Gabriele  would  very  gladly  have  em- 
braced this  opportunity  of  visiting  her  beloved  sister,  and  of 
seeing  at  the  same  time  something  of  the  world,  but  now 
when  Henrik  was  ill,  she  could  not  think  of  it ;  she  was  quite 
resolved  not  to  separate  herself  from  him.  But  Henrik  was 
zealously  bent  upon  Gabriele  making  this  journey,  which 
would  be  so  extremely  agreeable  to  her. 

"Don't, you  see,"  said  he,  "that  Gabriele  sits  here  and 
makes  herself  pale  with  looking  at  me  ?  and  that  is  so  utterly 
unnecessary,  especially  now  I  am  so  much  better,  and  when 
I  certainly  m  a  little  time  shall  be  quite  weU  again.  Journey, 
ioumey  away,  sweet  Gabriele,  I  Beseech  you!  You  shall 
cheer  us  in  the  mean  time  with  your  letters ;  and  when  at 
Easter  you  return  with  Petrea,  then — then  you  will  no  longer 
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have  an  ailing  suffering  brother ;  I  will  manage  it  so  that  1 
will  be  quite  well  by  that  time !" 

She  was  talked  to  also  on  other  sides,  especiallj  by  the 
young,  lively  Amalie,  and  at  length  Gabriele  permittea  her- 
self to  be  persuaded.  Convinced  that  for  the  present  all 
danger  for  her  brother  was  over,  she  commenced  tne  journey 
with  a  jest  on  her  lips,  but  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

It  was  the  first  flight  of  "  our  little  lady"  from  home. 

Not  a  word  was  heard  from  Major  E.;  and  although  Eva 
continued  reserved  towards  her  own  family,  she  appeared  to 
be  so  much  calmer  than  formerly  that  they  all  began  to  be 
easy  on  her  account.  The  Judge,  who,  in  consequence  of 
her  behaviour  evinced  towards  her  a  grateful  tenderness, 
endeavoured  to  gratify  her  slightest  wishes,  and  gave  his 
consent  that  in  the  early  commencement  of  spring  she  should 

go  to  M s.     He  hoped  that  by  that  time  the  Major 

would  be  far  removed  fix)m  the  country ;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  a  painful  discovery  was  made. 


On  a  dark  evening  at  the  beginning  of  March,  two  persona 
stood  in  deep  but  low  discourse  imder  a  tree  in  St.  Mary'e 
churchyard. 

"  How  childish  you  are,  Eva!"  said  the  one,  "  with  your 
fears  and  your  doubts !  and  how  pusillanimous  is  your  love. 
If  you  would  learn,  lovely  angel !  how  true  love  speaks,  listen 
to  me; — 

**  Pourquoi  fit  on  Tamoar,  si  son  ponvoir  n'affronte, 
Et  la  vie  et  la  mort,  et  la  haine  et  la  honte  I 
Je  ne  demande,  je  ne  venx  pas  savoir 
Si  rien  a  de  ton  coeur  terni  le  par  miroir : 
Je  t'aime  I  tu  le  sais  I  Que  Timporte  tout  le  reste  ?** 

**  Oh  Victor,"  answered  the  trembling  voice  of  Eva,  "  my 
fSsiult  is  not  the  having  too  little  love  for  you.  Ah,  I  feel 
indeed,  and  I  evince  it  by  my  conduct,  that  my  love  to  you 
is  greater  than  my  love  for  father  and  mother  and  sisters, 
more  than  for  all  the  world !  And  yet  I  know  that  it  is 
wrong!  my  heart  raises  itself  against  me— but  I  cannot 
resist  your  power." 

"  On  that  account  am  I  called  Victor,  my  angel,"  said 
he ;  "  heaven  itself  has  sanctioned  my  power.  And  jfour 
Victor  am  I  also^.my  sweet  Eva;  is  it  not  soP" 
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•*  Ah !  only  too  much  so,"  sighed  Eva.  "  But  now,  Victor, 
spare  my  weakness ;  do  not  desire  to  see  me  again  till  I  go  in 
spring  in  a  month's  time  to  M s.    Do  not  demand " 

"  Demand  no  such  promises  from  Victor,  Eva,"  said  he ; 
"  he  will  not  hind  himself  so !  hut  you — you  must  do  what 
your  Victor  wiUs,  else  he  cannot  helieve  that  you  love  him. 
What — you  will  refuse  to  take  a  few  steps  in  order  to  gladden 
his  eyes  and  his  heart — ^in  order  to  see  and  to  hear  him — in 
truth  you  do  not  love  him !" 

'*  Ah,  I  love  you,  I  adore  you,"  returned  Eva ;  "  I  could 
endure  anything  on  your  account — even  the  pangs  of  my 
own  conscience ;  hut  my  parents,  my  brother  and  sisters ! 
ah,  you  know  not  what  it  costs  me  to  deceive  them !  they 
are  so  good,  so  exceUent ;  and  I !  Yet  sometimes  the  love 
which  I  have  for  them  contends  with  the  love  which  I  have 
for  you.  Do  not  string  the  bow  too  tightly,  Victor !  And 
now — farewell,  beloved,  farewell!  In  a  month's  time  you 
will  see  me,  your  Eva,  again  in  M s." 

"  Stop !"  said  he,  "  do  you  think  you  are  to  leave  me  in 
that  way  ?    Where  is  my  ring  ?" 

"  On  my  heart,"  returned  she,  "  day  and  night  it  rests 
there — ^farewell !  ah,  let  me  go !" 

"  Say  once  more  that  you  love  me  above  every  thing  in 
this  world!"  said  he,  "  that  you  belong  only  to  me !" 

"  Only  to  you  !  farewell !"  and  with  these  words  Eva  tore 
herself  away  from  him,  and  hastened  with  flying  feet,  like 
one  terrified,  across  the  churchyard.  The  Major  followed 
her  slowly.  A  dark  form  stepped  at  that  moment  hastily 
forward,  as  if  it  had  arisen  from  one  of  the  graves,  and  met 
the  Major  face  to  face.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  cold  wind 
passed  through  his  heart,  for  the  form  tall  and  silent,  and 
at  that  dark  hour,  and  in  the  churchyard,  had  something  in 
it  ominous  and  spectre-like,  and  as  it  bad  evidently  advanced 
to  him  with  design,  he  paused  suddenly,  and  asked,  sharply, 
•♦  Who  are  you  ?" 

'  "  Eva's  father!'-  replied  a  suppressed  but  powerful  voice, 
and  by  the  up-flaring  light  of  a  lamp  which  the  wind  drove 
towards  them,  the  Major  saw  the  eyes  of  the  Judge  riveted 
upon  him  with  a  wrathful  and  threatening  expression.  His 
heart  sank  for  a  moment ;  but  in  the  next  he  said,  with  aU 
his  accustomed  haughty  levity : 
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*^  Now  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  watch  longer  after 
her ;"  and  so  saying  he  turned  hastily  aside,  and  vanished  in 
the  darkness. 

The  Judge  followed  his  daughter  without  nearing  her. 
When  he  came  home,  such  a  deep  and  painful  grief  lay  on 
his  brow  as  had  never  been  observed  there  before. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  powerful  head  of  the  Judge 
seemed  actually  bowed. 

At  this  time  Stjemhok  came  to  the  city  quite  imex- 
pectedlv.  He  had  heard  of  the  misfortune  which  had  be- 
fallen the  Franks,  as  well  as  of  the  part  which  Henrik  acted 
on  this  occasion,  and  of  the  illness  which  was  the  consequence 
of  it,  and  he  came  now  in  order  to  see  him  before  he  travelled 
abroad.  This  visit,  which  had  occasioned  Stjernhok  to  di- 
verge as  much  as  sixty  English  miles  out  of  his  way,  sur- 
prised and  deeply^  affected  Henrik,  who  as  he  entered  the 
room  met  him  with  the  most  candid  expression  of  cordial 
devotion.  Stjemhok  seized  his  outstretched  hand,  and  a 
sudden  paleness  overspread  his  manly  countenance  as  he 
remarked  the  change  which  a  few  weeks'  iUness  had  made  in 
Henrik's  appearance. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  to  me — ^my  thanks  for  it, 
Stjemhok  !'*  said  Henrik  from  his  heart ;  "  otherwise,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  you  would  probably  have  seen  me  no  more  in 
this  world  ;  and  I  have  wished  so  much  to  say  one  word  to 
you  before  we  separated  thus." 

Both  were  silent  for  some  minutes. 

"  What  would  you  say  to  me,  Henrik  ?"  at  length  asked 
Stjemhok,  whilst  an  extraordinary  emotion  was  depicted  in 
his  countenance. 

"  I  would  thank  you,"  returned  Henrik,  cordially,  "  thank 
you  for  your  severity  towards  me,  and  tell  you  how  sincerely 
I  now  acknowledge  it  to  have  been  just,  and  wholesome  for 
me  also.  I  would  thank  you,  because  by  that  means  you 
have  been  a  more  real  friend,  and  I  am  now  perfectly  con* 
vinced  how  honestly  and  well  you  have  acted  towards  me. 
This  impression,  this  remembtmce  of  our  acquaintance,  is 
the  only  one  which  I  wiU  take  away  with  me  when  I  leave 
this  world.  Tou  have  not  been  able  to  love  me,  but  that  was 
my  own  fault.    I  have  sorrowe«l  over  the  knowledge  of  thai^ 
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but  now  I  have  submitted  to  it.  In  the  mean  time  it  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  me  to  know  that  my  faults — that  my  late 
behaviour  towards  you,  had  not  left  behind  it  too  repulsive 
an  impression ;  it  would  be  very  pleasant  for  me  to  believe 
that  you  were  able  to  think  kindly  of  me  when  I  am  no 
more !" 

A  deep  crimson  flamed  on  Stjemhok's  countenance,  and 
his  eyes  gHstened  as  he  replied,  "  Henrik,  I  feel  more  than 
ever  in  this  moment  that  I  have  not  shown  justice  towards 
yott.  Several  later  circumstances  have  opened  mv  eyes,  and 
now — Henrik,  can  you  give  me  yoiu*  friendship  !  mine  you 
have  for  ever !" 

"  Oh,  this  is  a  happy  moment !"  said  Henrik,  with  in- 
creasiQg  emotion  ;  "  tm*ough  my  whole  life  I  have  longed  for 
it,  and  now  for  the  first  time  it  is  given  me — now  when — but 
God  be  praised  even  for  this !" 

'  "  But  why,"  said  Stjemhok,  warmly,  "  why  speak  so  posi- 
tively about  your  death  ?  I  will  hope  and  believe  that  your 
conation  is  not  so  dangerous.  Let  me  consult  a  celebrated 
foreign  physician  on  your  case — or  better  still,  make  the 
journey  with  me,  and  put  yourself  under  the  care  of  Dr. 

K .   He  is  celebrated  for  his  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 

heart ;  let  me  conduct  you  to  him ;  certainly  you  can  and 
will  recover !" 

Henrik  shook  his  head  mournfully.  "There  lies  his 
work,"  said  he,  pointing  to  an  open  Dook  in  the  window, 
**  and  from  it  I  know  all  concerning  my  own  condition.  Do 
you  see,  Nils  Gabriel,"  continued  he,  with  a  beautiful  smile, 
as  he  placed  his  arm  on  the  shoulder  of  his  friend,  and 
pointed  with  his  other  towards  heaven,  gazing  on  him  the 
while  with  eyes  which  seemed  larger  than  ever — ^for  towards 
death  the  eyes  increase  in  size  and  brilliancy — "  do  you  see," 
said  he,  "  there  wanders  your  star.  It  ascends !  for  certain 
a  bright  path  lies  before  you ;  but  when  it  beams  upon  your 
renown  it  will  look  down  upon  my  grave !  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  on  this  point.  Some  time  ago  this  thought  was 
bitter  to  me  ;  it  is  so  now  no  more !  When  the  knowledge 
depresses  me  that  I  have  accomplished  so  very  little  on  earth, 
I  will  endeavour  to  console  myself  with  the  conviction  that 
you  will  be  able  to  do  so  much  more,  and  that  either  in  this 
world  or  the  next  I  shall  rejoice  over  your  usefulness  ar  d 
four  happiness !" 
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Stjemhok  answersd  not  a  word ;  large  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks,  and  he  pressed  Henrik  warmly  to  his  breast. 

On  Henrik's  account  he  endeavoured  to  give  the  conveiv 
Bation  a  calmer  turn,  but  the  heart  of  his  poor  friend  swelled 
high,  and  it  was  now  too  full  of  life  and  feeling  to  find  rest 
in  anything  but  the  communication  of  these. 

The  connexion  between  the  two  young  men  seemed  now 
different  to  what  it  had  ever  been  before.  It  was  Henrik 
who  now  led  the  conversation,  and  Stjemhok  who  followed 
him,  and  listened  to  him  with  attention  and  the  most  un- 
equivocal sympathy,  whilst  the  young  man  gave  such  free 
scope  to  his  tnoughts  and  presentiments  as  he  had  never 
ventured  to  do  before  in  the  presence  of  the  severe  critic. 
But  the  truth  is,  there  belongs  to  a  dweller  on  the  borders 
x>f  the  kingdom  of  death  a  peculiar  rank,  a  peculiar  dignity, 
and  man  believes  that  the  whispering  of  spirits  from  the 
mysterious  land  reaches  the  ear  which  bows  itself  to  them ; 
on  this  account  the  wise  and  the  strong  of  earth  listen 
silently  like  disciples,  and  piously  like  little  children,  to  the 
precepts  which  are  breathed  fortn  from  dying  lips. 

The  entrance  of  the  Judge  gave  another  turn  to  the  con- 
versation, which  Stjemhok  soon  led  to  Henrik' s  last  works. 
He  directed  his  discourse  principally  to  the  Judge,  and  spoke 
of  them  with  all  the  ability  of  a  real  connoisseur,  and  with 
such  entire  and  cordial  praise  as  surprised  Henrik  as  much 
as  it  cheered  him. 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  hear  oneself  praised,  anct 
well  praised  too,  by  a  person  whom  one  highly  esteems,  and 
particularly  when,  at  the  same  time,  this  person  is  commonly^ 
niggardly  of  his  praise.  Henrik  experienced  at  that  moment 
this  feeling  in  its  highest  degree;  and  this  pleasure  was 
accompanied  by  the  yet  greater  pleasure  of  seeing  himself 
understood,  and  in  such  a  manner  oy  Sljernhok  as  made  him- 
self more  clear  to  himself.  In  this  moment  he  seemed,  now 
for  the  first  time,  to  comprehend  in  a  perfectly  intelligible 
manner  his  own  talents,  and  what  he  wished  to  do,  and  what 
he  was  able  to  do.  The  fountain  of  life  swelled  forth  strongly 
in  his  breast. 

"  You  make  me  well  again.  Nils  Gabriel !"  exclaimed  he; 
**  you  give  me  new  life.  I  will  recover ;  recover  in  ordef 
again  to  live,  in  order  to  work  better  and  more  confidently 
than  I  have  hitherto  done.    As  yet  I  have  done  nothing ;  buf 
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now,  now  I  could— I  feel  new  life  in  me— I  have  never  yet 
felt  myself  so  well  as  now !  Certainly  I  shall  now  recover, 
or  indeed — ^is  the  best  wine  reserved  for  me  till  the  last  P" 

The  evening  sped  on  agreeably,  and  with  animation  in  the 
family  circle.  The  blessed  angels  of  heaven  were  not  more 
beautiful  or  more  joyous  than  Henrik.  He  joked  with  his 
mother  and  sisters,  nay,  even  with  Stjemhok,  in  the  gayest 
manner,  and  was  one  of  the  liveliest  who  partook  of  the 
citron-souffl6  which  Louise  served  up  for  supper,  and  which 
she  herself  had  helped  to  prepare,  and  of  which  she  was  not 
a  little  proud.  Yes,  indeed,  she  was  almost  ready  to  believe 
that  it  was  this  which  had  given  new  life  to  Henrik,  and  the 
power  of  which  she  considered  to  be  wonderfully  operative, 
but  ah! 

At  the  very  moment  when  Henrik  jested  with  Louise  on 
this  very  subject,  he  was  seized  by  the  most  violent  suffering. 

This  suffering  continued  interruptedly  for  three  days,  and 
deprived  the  sick  young  man  of  consciousness;  whilst  it 
seemed  to  be  leading  him  quickly  to  that  bound  which  mercy 
has  set  to  human  sufferings.  On  the  second  day  after  this 
piaroxysm  Henrik  was  seized  with  that  desire  for  change  of 
resting-place  which  may  be  commonly  regarded  as  the  sign 
that  the  soul  is  preparing  for  its  great  change  of  abode. 
The  Judge  himself  bore  his  son  in  his  arms  from  room  to 
room,  and  from  bed  to  bed.  No  sleep  visited  the  eyes  of 
his  family  during  these  terrible  days;  whilst  his  mother, 
with  eyes  tearless  and  fuU  of  anguish  riveted  upon  her  son, 
followed  him  from  room  to  room,  and  from  bed  to  bed ;  now 
hanging  over  his  pillow,  now  seated  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and 
smiling  tenderly  upon  him  when  he  appeared  to  know  her,  and 
articulating  his  name  in  a  low  and  almost  inaudible  voice. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  the  poor  youth  regained 
his  consciousness.  He  recognised  his  family  again,  and  spoke 
kindly  to  them.  He  saw  that  they  were  pale  and  weary, 
and  besought  them  incessantly  to  go  to  rest.  The  Assessor, 
who  was  present,  united  earnestly  in  this  request,  and  assured 
them  that,  according  to  all  appearances,  Henrik  would  now 
enjoy  an  easy  sleep,  and  that  he  himself  would  watch  by  him 
through  the  night.  The  father  and  daughters  retired  to  rest; 
but  when  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  mother,  she  only 
waved  with  her  hand,  whilst  a  mournful  smile  seemed  to  say 
"  It  IS  of  no  use  whatever  to  talk  to  me  about  it." 
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"  I  may  remam  with  you,  Henrik  ?"  said  she,  beseecli* 
inglj. 

He  smiled,  took  her  hand,  aod  laid  it  on  his  breast ;  and 
in  the  same  moment  closing  his  eyes,  a  calm  refireshing  sleep 
'Stole  over  him.  The  Assessor  sate  silently  beside  them,  and 
observed  them  both :  it  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  them,  being  summoned  suddenly  to  some 
one  who  was  dangerously  ill.  He  left  them  with  the  pro- 
mise to  return  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Munter  was 
called  in  the  city  the  night-physician,  because  there  was  no 
one  like  him  who  appeared  earnestly  willing  to  give  his  help 
by  night  as  by  day. 

.  The  mother  breathed  deeply  when  she  saw  herself  alone 
with  her  son.  She  folded  her  hands,  and  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven  with  an  expression  which  through  the  whole  of  the 
foregoing  days  had  been  foreign  to  them.  It  was  no  longer 
restless,  almost  murmuring  anxiety ;  it  was  a  mournful,  yet 
at  the  same  time,  deep,  perfect,  nay,  almost  loving  resigna- 
tion. She  bent  over  ner  son,  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice  out 
of  the  depths  of  her  affectionate  heait. 

"  Go,  my  sweet  boy,  go !  I  will  no  longer  hold  thee  back, 
since  it  is  painful  to  thee !  May  the  deliverer  come !  Thy 
mother  will  no  longer  contend  with  him  to  retain  thee! 
May  he  come  as  a  friendly  angel  and  make  an  end  of  thy 
sufferings!  I — ^will  then  be  satisfied!  Go  then,  my  first- 
bom,  my  summer-child ;  go,  and  if  there  may  never  more 
come  a  summer  to  the  heart  of  thy  mother — still  go !  that 
thou  mayst  have  rest !  Did  I  make  thy  cradle  sweet,  my 
child !  so  would  I  not  embitter  by  my  lamentations  thy  death- 
bed !  Blessed  be  thou !  Blessed  be  He  also  who  gave  thee 
to  me,  and  who  now  takes  thee  from  me  to  a  better  home ! 
Some  time,  my  son,  I  shall  come  home  to  thee;  go  thou 
beforehand,  my  child!  Thou  art  weary,  so  weary!  Thy 
last  wandering  was  heavy  to  thee;  now  thou  wilt  rest. 
Come  thou  good  deliverer,  come  thou  beloved  death,  and 
give  rest  to  his  heart ;  but  easily,  easily.  Let  him  not  suffer 
more— let  him  not  endure  more.  Never  did  he  give  care  to 
his  parents " 

At  this  moment  Henrik  opened  his  eyes,  and  fixed  them 
calmW  and  full  of  expression  on  his  mother. 

"  Thank  God  !**  said  he,  *'  I  feel  no  more  pain." 

"  Thanks  and  praise  be  Miven  to  God,  my  child!'*  said  she. 
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Mother  and  son  looked  on  each  other  with  deep  and  cheer* 
fol  love !  thej  understood  each  other  perfectly. 

*'  When  I  am  no  more/'  said  he,  with  a  faint  and  broken 
voice,  "then — tell  it  to  Gkbriele,  prudently;  she  has  such 
tender  feelings — and  she  is  not  strong.  Do  not  tell  it  to 
her  on  a  day — ^when  it  is  cold  and  diul — ^but^-on  a  day — 
when  the  sun  shines  warm — when  all  things  look  bright  and 
kindly — then,  then  teU  her — that  I  am  gone  away — and  greet 
her — and  tell  her  from  me — ^that  it  is  not  difficult — ^to  die ! 
— that  there  is  a  sun  on  the  other  side        " 

He  ceased,  but  with  a  loving  smile  on  his  lips,  and  his  eyes 
closed  their  lids  as  if  from  very  weariness. 

Presently  afterwards  he  spoke  again,  but  in  a  very  low 
voice.  **  Sing  me  something,  mother,"  said  he,  "  I  shall 
tlien  sleep  more  calmly,  *  They  knock  !  I  come !'  " 

These  words  were  the  beginning  of  a  song  which  Henrik 
had  himself  written,  and  set  to  music  some  time  before, 
during  a  night  of  suffering. 

The  genius  of  poetry  seemed  to  have  deserted  him  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  illness ;  this  was  painful  to  him ;  but 
his  mind  remained  the  same,  and  the  spirit  of  poetry  lived 
still  in  the  hymn  which  his  mother  now,  at  his  req  lest,  sang 
in  a  trembling  voice : 

They  knock  I  I  come  I  yet  ere  on  the  waj 
To  tne  niglit  of  the  mve  I  am  preitsine, 
Thou  Angel  of  Death,  gjive  me  yet  onelay— 
One  hymn  of  thanksgivmg  and  blessing. 

Have  thanks,  0  Father  I  in  hearen  high, 
For  thy  gift,  all  gifts  exceeding ; 
For  life  I  and  that  grieved  or  ^lad  I  coold  fly 
To  thee,  nor  iind  thee  onheedmg. 

Oh  thanks  for  life,  and  thanks  too  for  death, 
The  bound  of  all  trouble  and  sighing; 
How  bitter  1  yet  sweet 't  is  to  yield  our  breath 
When  thine  is  the  heart  of  the  dying  I 

By  our  path  of  trial  thou  plantest  still 
Thy  lilies  of  consolation ; 
But  the  loveliest  of  all — to  do  thy  will- 
Be  it  done  in  resignation  1 

Farewell,  lovely  earth,  on  whose  bosom  I  Uy ; 
Farewell,  all  ye  dear  ones,  mourning; 
Farewell,  and  forgive  all  the  fnults  of  my  day. 
My  heart  now  in  death  is  burning! 
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"  It  is  burning !"  repeated  Henrik  in  a  voice  of  suffering. 
"  It  is  terrible !  Mother !  Mother  T*  said  he,  looking  for  her 
with  a  restless  glance. 

"  Tour  mother  is  here !"  said  she,  bending  over  him. 

"  Ah !  then  all  is  right !"  said  he  again,  calinly,  "  Sing, 
my  mother,"  added  he,  again  closing  his  eyes — **  I  am  weary.'* 

She  sang — 

We  part !  bat  in  parting  our  steps  we  bend 
Alone  towards  that  glorious  morrow, 
Where  friend  no  more  shall  part  from  friend, 
Where  none  knoweth  heart*ache  or  sorrow  I 

Farewell  I  all  is  dark  to  my  failing  sight, 
Your  loved  forms  from  my  faint  gaze  rending, 
T  is  dark,  bat  oh  I — ^far  beyond  the  night 
I  see  light  o'er  the  darkness  ascendiDg  I 

"  Oh !  if  you  only  knew  how  serene  it  is !  It  is  divine  !** 
said  the  dying  one,  as  he  stretched  forth  his  arms,  and  then 
dropped  them  again. 

A  change  passed  over  the  countenance  of  the  young  man; 
death  had  touched  his  heart  gently,  and  its  pulsations  ceased. 
At  the  same  moment  a  wonderful  inspiration  animated  the 
mother ;  her  eyes  beamed  brightly,  and  never  before  had  her 
voice  had  so  beautiful,  so  clear  a  tone  as  whilst  she  sang 

Thoa  callest,  0  Father  I  with  glad  accord 

I  come  I — Ye  dear  ones  we  sever ! — 

Now  the  pang  is  past  I— now  behold  I  the  Lord— 

Praise  be  thine,  0  Eternal,  for  ever  I 

Judge  Frank  was  awoke  out  of  his  uneasy  sleep  by  %he 
song,  whose  tone  seemed  to  have  a  something  supernatural 
in  it.  A  few  moments  passed  before  he  could  convince  him- 
self that  the  voice  which  he  heard  was  really  that  of  his  wife. 

He  hastened  with  indescribable  anxiety  to  the  sick  room ; 
Elise  yet  sung  the  last  verse  as  he  entered,  and  casting  his 
eyes  on  her  countenance,  he  exclaimed  "My  God!"  and 
clasped  his  hands  together. 

The  song  ceased:  a  dreadful  consciousness  thrust  itself 
like  a  sword  through  the  heart  of  the  mother.  She  saw 
before  her  the  corpse  of  her  son,  and  with  a  faint  cry  of 
horror  she  sank,  as  if  lifeless,  upon  the  bed  of  death. 
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CHAPTEB  Vni: 

ELI8S    TO    CECILIA. 

Two  months  later. 

**  When  I  last  wrote  to  you,  my  Cecilia,  it  was  winter. 
Winter,  severe  icy  winter,  had  also  gathered  itself  about  my 
heart — ^my  life's  joy  was  wrapped  in  his  winding-sheet,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  no  more  spring  could  bloom,  no  more 
Hfe  could  exist ;  and  that  I  should  never  again  have  the  heart 
to  write  a  cheerful  or  hopeful  word.  And  now — now  it  is 
spring!  The  lark  sings  again  the  ascension-song  of  the 
earth ;  the  May  sun  diffuses  his  warming  beams  through 
my  chamber,  and  the  grass  becomes  abeady  green  upon  the 

grave  of  my  first-born,  my  favourite !    And  I Oh  Lord ! 

thou  who  smitest,  thou  also  healest,  and  I  will  praise  thee ! 
for  every  affliction  which  thou  sendest  becomes  good  if  it  be 
onlv  received  with  patience.  And  if  thou  concealest  thy- 
self for  a  season — as  it  appears  to  our  weak  vision — thou 
revealest  thyself  yet  soon  again,  kinder  and  more  glorious 
than  before !  For  a  little  while  and  we  see  thee  not,  and 
again  for  a  little  while  and  we  see  thee,  and  our  hearts  rejoice 
and  drink  strength  and  enjoyment  out  of  the  cup  which  thou^ 
Almighty  One!  fillest  eternallv.  Yes,  every  thing' in  life 
becomes  good,  if  that  life  be  only  spent  in  God ! 

"  But  in  those  dark  wintry  hours  it  was  often  gloomy  and 
*umultuous  within  me.  Ah,  Cecilia,  I  would  not  that  he 
'ihoidd  die !  He  was  my  only  son,  my  first-bom  child.  I 
suffered  most  at  his  birth;  I  sang  most  beside  his  cradle; 
my  heart  leapt  up  first  and  highest  with  maternal  jov  at  his 
childish  play.  He  was  my  summer  child,  bom  in  the  mid# 
summer  of  nature  and  of  my  life  and  my  strength,  and  then 
— he  was  so  full  of  life,  so  beautiful  and  good !  No,  I  would 
not  that  he  should  die,  or  that  my  beautiful  son  should  be 
laid  in  the  black  earth !  And  as  the  time  drew  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  I  saw  that  it  must  be — then  it  was  dark  in  me. 
But  the  last  night — Oh,  it  was  a  most  wonderful  night  !^ 
then  it  was  otherwise.  Do  you  know,  Cecilia,  that  I  sung 
gaily,  triumphantly,  by  the  death-bed  of  my  first-born !  Now 
I  cannot  comprehend  it.     But  this  night — he  had  during  tha 
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foregoing  day  suffered  much,  and  his  sufferings  had  recon. 
ciled  me  to  his  death.  They  abated  as  death  approached, 
and  he  besought  of  me,  as  he  had  often  done  in  the  years  of 
his  childhood,  to  sing  him  to  sleep.  I  sang — I  was  able  to 
sing.  He  received  pleasure  from  the  song,  which  increased 
in  power,  and  with  a  heavenly  smile,  whilst  heavenly  pictures 
seemed  to  float  before  his  eyes,  he  said,  *  Ah,  it  is  divine  I' 
and  I  sang  better  and  ever  clearer.  I  saw  his  eyes  change 
themselves,  his  breath  become  suspended,  and  I  knew  that 
then  was  the  moment  of  separation  between  soid  and  body — 
between  me  and  him !  but  I  did  not  then  feel  it,  and  I  sang 
on.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  song  sustained  the  spirit  and 
raised  it  to  heaven.  In  that  moment  I  was  happy ;  for  even 
I,  as  well  as  he,  was  exalted  above  every  earthly  pain. 

"  The  exclamation  of  my  name  awoke  me  from  my  blessed 
dream,  and  I  saw  the  dead  body  of  my  son — after  this  I  saw 
nothing  more. 

"  There  was  a  long,  deep  stupor.  When  I  recovered  con- 
sciousness, I  felt  a  heart  beating  against  my  temples.  I 
raised  my  eyes  and  saw  my  husband ;  my  head  was  resting 
on  his  breast,  and  witli  the  tenderest  words  he  was  calling 
me  back  to  life.  My  daughters  stood  around  me  weeping, 
and  kissing  my  hands  and  my  clothes.  I  also  wept,  and  then 
I  felt  better.  It  was  then  morning,  and  the  dawn  came  into 
my  chamber.  I  threw  my  arms  around  my  husband's  neck, 
and  said,  *  Ernst,  love  me !     I  will  endeavour ' 

"  I  could  say  no  more,  but  he  understood  me,  thanked  me 
warmly,  and  pressed  me  close  to  his  bosom. 

"  I  did  endeavour  to  be  calm,  and  with  Q-od's  help  I  suc- 
ceeded. For  several  hours  of  the  day  I  lay  still  on  my  bed. 
Eva,  whose  voice  is  remarkably  sweet,  read  aloud  to  me.  I 
arose  for  tea,  and  endeavoured  to  be  as  usual ;  my  husband 
and  my  daughters  supported  me,  and  all  was  peace  and  love. 

"  But  when  the  day  was  ended,  and  Ernst  and  I  were  alone 
in  our  chamber,  a  fear  of  the  night,  of  bed,  and  a  sleepless 
pillow,  seized  hold  of  me ;  I,  therefore,  seated  myself  on  the 
Bofa,  and  prayed  Ernst  to  read  to  me,  for  I  longed  for  the 
consolations  of  the  Grospel.  He  seated  himself  by  me  and 
read ;  but  the  words,  although  spoken  by  his  manljr,  firm 
voice,  passed  at  this  time  impressionless  over  my  inward 
tense.    I  understood  nothing,  and  all  within  me  was  dark  and 
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racant.  All  at  once  some  one  knocked  softlj  at  the  door, 
and  Ernst,  not  a  little  astonished,  said,  *  Come  in  ;*  the  door 
was  opened,  and  Eva  entered.  She  was  yeir  pale,  and  ap- 
peared excited;  but  jet  at  the  same  time  firm  and  deter- 
mined. She  approaclied  us  softly,  and  sinking  down  on  her 
knees  between  us,  took  our  hands  between  hers.  I  would 
have  raised  her,  but  Ernst  held  me  back,  and  said,  mildly  but 
gravely,  *  Let  her  alone !' 

"  *  My  father,  my  mother  !*  said  Eva,  with  tremulous  Yoice, 
*  I  have  given  you  uneasiness — pardon  me !  1  have  grieved 
you — I  will  not  do  it  again.  Ah !  I  will  not  now  lay  a  stone 
on  your  burden.  See,  how  disobedient  I  have  been — this 
ring,  and  these  letters,  I  have  received  against  your  will  and 
against  my  promises  from  Major  E.  I  will  now  send  them 
back.  See  here!  read  what  I  have  written  to  him.  Our 
acquaintance  is  for  ever  broken !  Pardon  me,  that  I  have 
chosen  these  hours  to  busy  you  with  my  affairs,  but  I  feared 
my  own  weakness  when  the  force  of  this  hour  shall  have 
passed.  Oh,  my  parents!  I  feel,  I  know,  that  he  is  not 
worthy  to  be  your  son !  But  I  have  been  as  it  were  be- 
witched— I  have  loved  him  beyond  measure; — ah,  I  love 
him  still — nay,  do  not  weep,  mother !  You  shall  never  again 
shed  a  tear  of  grief  over  me — you  have  wept  already  enough 
on  my  account.  Since  Henrik's  death  every  thing  in  me  is 
changed.  Fear  nothing  more  for  me ;  I  will  conquer  this, 
and  will  become  your  obedient,  your  happy  child.  Only 
require  not  from  me  that  I  should  give  my  hand  to  another 
— ^never  will  I  marry,  never  belong  to  another !  But  for  you, 
my  parents,  will  I  live ;  I  will  love  you,  and  with  you  be 
happy !  Here,  my  father,  take  this,  and  send  it  back  to  him 
whom  I  will  no  more  see !     And — Oh,  love  me !     Love  me  !* 

"  Tears  bedewed  the  face  which  she  bowed  down  to  her 
father^s  knee.  Never  had  she  looked  so  lovely,  so  attractive! 
Ernst  was  greatly  affected ;  he  laid  his  hand  as  if  in  blessing 
upon  her  head,  which  he  raised,  and  said : 

"  *  When  you  were  bom,  Eva,  you  lay  long  as  if  dead ;  in 
my  arms  you  first  opened  your  eyes  to  the  light,  and  I  thanked 
God.  But  I  thank  him  manifold  more  for  you  in  this  moment, 
in  which  I  see  in  you  the  joy  and  blessing  of  our  age — in 
which  you  have  been  able  to  combat  with  your  own  heart, 
and  to  do  that  which  is  right !  God  bless  you !  God  re- 
ward yora  1* 
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**  He  held  her  for  a  long  time  to  hie  bosom,  and  his  tears 
wetted  her  forehead.  I  also  clasped  her  in  my  arms,  and  let 
her  feel  my  love  and  my  gratitude,  and  then,  with  a  look 
which  beamed  through  tears,  she  left  us. 

"  We  called  her  *  our  blessed  child'  at  that  time,  for  she 
bad  blessed  us  with  a  great  consolation.  She  had  raised 
again  our  sunken  hearts. 

"Ernst  went  to  the  window  and  looked  silently  into  the 
star-lighted  night ;  I  followed  him,  and  my  glance  accom- 
panied his,  which  in  this  moment  was  so  beautiful  and 
bright,  and  laying  his  arm  around  me  he  spoke  thus,  as  if  to 
himself: 

"  *  It  is  good !  It  is  so  intended — and  that  is  the  essential 
thing  1  He  is  gone !  What  more  ?  We  must  all  go  ;  all, 
sooner  or  later.  He  might  not  perfect  his  work ;  but  he 
stood  ready,  ready  in  wiU  and  ability  when  he  was  called  to 
the  higher  work-place !  Lord  and  Master,  thou  hast  taken 
the  disciple  to  thyself.  Well  for  him  that  he  was  ready ! 
That  is  the  most  important  for  us  all !' 

"  Ernst's  words  and  state  of  mind  produced  great  effect 
upon  me.  Peace  returned  to  my  spirit.  In  the  stillness  of 
the  night  I  did  not  sleep,  but  I  rested  on  his  bosom.  It  was 
calm  around  me  and  in  me.  And  in  the  secret  of  my  soul  I 
wished  that  it  might  ever  remain  so,  that  no  more  day  might 
dawn  upon  me,  and  no  more  sun  shine  upon  my  weary, 
painful  eyes. 

**  How  the  days  creep  on !  On  occasions  of  great  grief 
it  always  appears  as  ii  time  stood  still.  All  things  ap- 
|)ear  to  stand  stiU,  or  slowly  and  painfully  to  roU  on, 
in  dark  circles;  but  it  is  not  so!  Hours  and  days  go 
on  in  an  interminable  chain;  they  rise  and  sink  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea ;  and  carry  along  with  them  the  vessel  of  our 
life :  carry  it  from  the  islands  of  joy  it  is  true,  but  carry  it 
also  away  from  the  rocky  shores  of  grief.  Hours  came  for 
me  in  which  no  consolation  would  appease  my  heart,  in  which 
I  in  vain  combated  with  myself,  and  said — *  Now  I  wiU  read, 
and  then  pray,  and  then  sleep !'  But  yet  anguish  would  not 
leave  me,  but  followed  me  stul,  when  I  read ;  prevented  me 
from  prayer,  and  chased  away  sleep ;  yes,  many  such  hours 
have  been,  but  they  too  are  gone  ;  some  such  may  perhaps 
come  yet,  but  I  know  also  that  they  too  wiU  go.     The  ten- 
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demesB  of  my  husband  and  of  my  children — ^the  peace  of 
home — the  many  pleasures  within  it — ^the  relief  of  tears — 
the  eternal  consolation  of  the  Eternal  "Word — all  these  have 
refreshed  and  strengthened  my  soul.  It  is  now  much,  much 
better.  And  then— he  died  pxire  and  spotless,  the  youth  with 
the  clear  glance  and  the  warm  heart !  He  stood,  as  his  father 
said,  ready  to  go  into  the  higher  world.  Oh !  more  than  ever 
have  I  acknowledged,  in  the  midst  of  my  deep  pain,  that 
there  is  pain  more  bitter  than  this ;  for  many  a  livmg  son  is 
a  greater  grief  to  his  mother  than  mine — the  good  one  there, 
under  the  green  mound ! 

"  We  have  planted  fir-trees  and  poplars  around  the  grave, 
and  often  will  it  be  decorated  with  £resh  flowers.  No  dark 
grief  abides  by  the  ^ve  of  the  friendly  youth. — Henrik's 
sisters  mourn  for  him  deep  and  still — perhaps  Gabriele 
mourns  him  most  of  all.  One  sees  it  not  by  day,  for  she  is 
generally  gay  as  formerly ;  a  little  song,  a  gay  jest,  a  little 
adornment  of  the  house,  all  goes  on  just  as  before  to  enliven 
the  spirits  of  her  parents.  But  in  the  night,  when  all  rest 
in  their  beds,  she  is  heard  weeping,  often  so  painfully — it  is  a 
dew  of  love  on  the  grave  of  her  brother ;  but  then  every 
morning  is  the  eye  again  bright  and  smiling. 

"  On  the  first  tidings  of  our  loss  Jacobi  hastened  to  us. 
He  took  from  Ernst  and  me,  in  this  time  of  heavy  grief,  all 
care  upon  himself,  and  was  to  us  as  the  tenderest  of  sons. 
Alas !  he  was  obliged  veir  soon  to  leave  us,  but  the  occasion 
for  this  was  the  most  joynd.    He  is  about  to  be  nominated 

to  the  living  of  T ;  and  his  promotion,  which  puts  him 

in  the  condition  soon  to  man^,  affords  him  also  a  respectable 
income,  and  a  sphere  of  action  agreeable  to  his  wishes  and 
accordant  with  his  abilities,  and  altogether  makes  him  un- 
speakably happy.  Louise  also  looks  forward  towards  this 
onion  and  establishment  for  life  with  quiet  satisfaction,  and 
that,  I  believe,  as  much  on  account  of  her  family  as  for  herself. 

**  The  family  affection  appears,  through  the  late  misfortune, 
to  have  received  a  new  accession:  my  daughters  are  more 
amiable  than  ever  in  their  quiet  care  to  sweeten  the  lives  of 
their  parents.  Mrs.  Gunula  has  been  like  a  mother  to  me 
and  mine  during  this  time ;  and  many  dear  evidences  of  sym- 
pathy, from  several  of  the  best  and  noblest  in  Sweden,  have 
been  given  to  Henrik's  parents ; — the  young  poet*s  pure  glory 
has  brightened  their  house  of  mourning.    *  It  is  beautiful  U) 
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have  died  as  he  Has  died,'  says  our  good  Assessor,  who  doei 
not  yery  readily  find  any  thing  beaatifiil  in  this  world. 

"  And  I,  Cecilia,  should  I  shut  my  heart  against  so  many 
occasions  for  joy  and  gratitude,  and  sit  with  my  sorrow  in 
darkness  ?  Oh  no !  I  will  gladden  the  humau  circle  in  which 
I  live ;  I  will  open  my  heart  to  the  gospel  of  life  and  of 
nature;  I  will  seize  hold  on  the  moments,  and  the  good 
which  they  bring.  No  friendly  glance,  no  spring-breeze, 
shall  pass  over  me  unenjoyed  or  unacknowledged;  out  of 
every  flower  will  I  suck  a  drop  of  honey,  and  out  of  every 
passing  hour  a  drop  of  eternal  fife. 

"  And  then — I  know  it  truly — ^be  my  life's  day  longer  or 
shorter,  bear  it  a  joyful  or  a  gloomy  colour, 


The  day  will  never  endure  so  lone 
But  at  length  the  evening  cometh. 


The  evening  in  which  I  may  go  home — home  to  my  son,  my 
summer-child !  And  then — Oh  then  shall  I  perhaps  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  that  prophetic  word  which  has  so  often 
animated  my  soul :  *  For  behold  I  create  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth;  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered  nor 
come  into  mind.  But  be  ye  glad  and  rejoice  for  ever  in  that 
which  I  create.' 

"I  have  wept  much  whilst  I  have  written  this,  but  my 
heart  has  peace.  It  is  now  late.  I  will  creep  in  to  my  Ernst, 
and  I  feel  that  I  shall  sleep  calmly  by  his  side. 

"  Good-night,  my  Cecilia." 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

NEW    ADYEBSITIES. 

It  was  afternoon.  The  sisters  were  busily  quilting  Louise's 
bridal  bed-cover  ;  because  at  the  end  of  May,  as  was  deter- 
mined in  the  family  council,  that  she  was  to  be  married. 
The  coverlet  was  of  green  silk,  and  a  broad  wreath  of  leafy 
oak  branches  formed  its  border.  This  pattern  had  occasioned 
a  great  deal  of  care  and  deliberation ;  but  now,  also,  what  joy 
did  it  not  give  rise  to,  and  what  ever-enduring  admiration  of 
the  tasteful,  the  distinguished,  the  indescribably  good  effect 
which  it  produced,  especially  when  seen  from  one  side! 
Gabriele,  to  be  sure,  would  have  made  sundry  little  objectionf 
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relatiye  to  the  connexion  of  the  leaves,  but  Louise  would  not 
allow  that  there  wa«  any  weight  in  them :  "  The  border," 
said  she,  "  is  altogether  charming! " 

Gabriele  had  placed  a  full-blown  monthly  rose  in  the  light 
locks  of  the  bnde,  and  had  arranged  with  peculiar  grace, 
around  the  plaited  hair  at  the  back  of  her  head,  the  green 
rose-leaves  like  a  garland.  The  effect  was  lovely,  as  at  this 
time  the  sun-h'ght  fell  upon  her  head,  and  her  countenance 
had  more  than  ordinary  charm ;  the  cheeks  a  high  colour ; 
the  eyes  a  clearer  blue,  as  they  were  often  raised  from  the 
green  rose-wreath  and  directed  towards  the  window.  Jacobi, 
the  new  pastor,  was  expected  that  evening. 

Gabriele  went  up  to  her  mother,  and  besought  her  to  notice 
how  well  Louise  looked,  and  the  rose,  how  becoming  it  was 
to  her !  The  mother  kissed  her,  but  forgot  to  notice  Louise 
in  looking  at  the  lovely  face  of  "  the  little  lady." 

The  industrious  up-and-down  picking  of  the  needles  ac- 
companied the  joyful  conversation  of  the  sisters. 

Now  they  talked  about  the  management  of  the  living; 
now  about  the  school;  now  about  milk,  and  now  about 
cheese.  They  settled  about  household  matters ;  about  meal- 
times ;  the  arrangement  of  the  table,  and  such  like.  In 
many  things  Louise  intended  to  follow  the  example  of  home ; 
in  others,  she  should  do  differently.  "  People  must  advance 
with  the  age."  She  intended  that  there  should  be  great  hospi- 
tality in  the  parsonage-house — that  was  Jacobi's  pleasure. 
Some  one  of  her  own  family  she  hoped  to  have  always  with 
her ; — an  especial  wing  should  be  built  for  beloved  guests. 
She  would  go  every  Sunday  to  church,  to  hear  her  husband 
pi-each  or  sing  the  service.  If  the  old  wives  came  to  the 
parsonage  with  eggs,  or  other  little  presents,  they  should 
always  be  well  entertained,  and  encouraged  to  come  again. 
All  sick  people  should  be  regaled  with  Louise's  elixir,  and  all 
misdoers  should  be  more  or  less  reproved  by  her.  She  would 
encoiu'age  all,  to  the  very  best  of  her  power,  to  read,  to  be  in- 
dustrious, to  go  to  church,  and  to  plant  trees.  Every  Simday 
several  worthy  peasants  should  be  invited  with  their  wives  to 
dine  at  the  parsonage.  If  the  ladies  of  the  Captain  and  the 
Steward  came  to  visit  her,  the  coffee-pot  should  be  imme- 
diately set  on,  and  the  card-table  prepared.  Every  younp 
^asant  girl  should  live  in  service  a  whole  year  at  the  parson* 
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age  before  she  was  married,  ia  order  to  earn  Kow  to  worki 
and  how  to  behave  herself. — N.B.  This  would  be  wages 
enough  for  her.  At  all  marriages  the  Pastor  and  his  wife 
would  always  be  present,  the  same  at  christenings;  they 
would  extend  their  hand  in  sponsorship  over  the  youth,  that 
all  might  grow  up  in  good-breeding  and  the  fear  of  God.  At 
Midsummer  and  iii  harvest-time  there  should  be  a  dance,  and 
great  merry-making  at  the  parsonage  for  the  people — but 
without  brandy ; — for  the  rest,  nothing  should  be  wanting  r 

None  she  forgets,  the  mistress  of  the  feast, 
The  beer  flows  free,  the  banch  of  keys  it  jingles, 
And,  without  paase,  goes  on  the  stormj  dance  1 

Work  should  be  found  for  all  beggars  at  the  parsonage, 
and  then  food ;  for  lazy  vagabonds  a  passing  lecture,  and  then 
— ^march  !  And  thus,  by  degrees,  would  preparation  be  made 
for  the  Golden  Age. 

Ah!  Euin  to  the  golden  plans  and  to  the  golden  age 
which  they  planned !  Two  letters  which  were  delivered  to 
Louise  put  a  sudden  end  to  them  all !  One  of  the  letters  was 
from  Jacobi,  was  very  short,  and  said  on\j  that  the  parsonage 
was  quite  gone  from  him  ;  but  that  Louise  would  not  blame 
him  on  that  account,  as  soon  as  she  understood  the  whole 
affair. 

"  I  long  for  you  inexpressibly,"  continued  Jacobi,  "  but  I 
must  postpone  my  arrival  in  A.  in  order  to  pay  my  respects 

to  his  Excellency  0 ,  who  is  detained  in  P.  from  an  attack 

of  gout,  which  seized  him  on  his  journey  from  Copenhagen 
to  Stockholm.  But  by  the  6th  of  May  I  hope  certainly  to  be 
with  you.  I  have  new  plans,  and  I  long  to  lay  down  all  my 
feelings  and  all  my  thoughts  on  your  true  breast.  My 
Louise  !  I  will  no  longer  wait  and  seek.  Since  fortune  per- 
petually runs  out  of  my  way,  I  will  now  take  a  leap  and  catch 
it,  and  in  so  doing  trust  in  heaven,  in  you,  and  lastly  also — 
in  myself.  But  you  must  give  me  your  hand.  If  you  will 
do  that,  beloved,  I  shall  soon  be  much  happier  than  now,  and 
eternally,  "  Tour  tenderly  devoted, 

"  J.  Jacobi." 

The  other  letter  was  from  an  unknown  hand — evidently  a 
woman's  hand,  and  was  as  follows : 

/'Do  not  hate  me,  although  I  have  stood  in  the  way  oi 
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youp  happiness.  Do  not  hate  me — for  I  bless  you  and  the 
noble  man  with  whom  you  have  united  your  fate.  He  is  my 
benefactor,  and  the  benefactor  of  my  husband  and  my  children. 
Oh,  these  children  whose  future  he  has  made  sure,  they  will 
now  call  on  heaven  to  give  a  double  measure  of  happiness  to 
•him  and  you  for  that  which  he  has  so  nobly  renounced.  The 
object  of  my  writing  is  to  obtain  your  forgiveness,  and  to 
pour  forth  the  feelings  of  a  grateful  heart  to  those  who  can 
nest  reward  my  benefactor.  Will  you  be  pleased  on  this 
account  to  listen  to  the  short,  but  uninteresting  relation  of  a 
condition,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  as  common  as  it  is 
mournful? 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Jacobi  may  at  some  time  op  other  have 
mentioned  my  husband  to  you.  He  was  for  several  years 
Jacobi' s  teacher,  and  each  was  much  attached  to  the  other. 
My  husband  held  the  o£&ce  of  schoolmaster  in  "W.,  with 
honour,  for  twenty  years.  His  small  income,  misfortunes 
which  befel  us,  a  quick  succession  of  children,  made  oxir  con- 
dition more  oppressive  from  year  to  year,  and  increased  the 
debt  which  from  the  very  time  when  we  settled  down  first  we 
were  obliged  to  incur.  My  husband  sought  after  a  pastoral 
cure,  but  he  could  have  recourse  to  none  of  those  arts  which 
are  now  so  almost  universally  helpful,  and  which  often  conduct 
tbe  hunter  after  fortune,  and  the  mean-spirited,  rather  than 
the  deserving,  to  the  gaol  of  their  wishes ;  he  was  too  simple 
for  that,  too  modest,  and  perhaps  also  too  proud. 

"  During  the  long  course  of  years  he  had  seen  his  just 
hopes  deceived,  and  from  year  to  year  the  condition  of  his 
family  become  more  and  more  melancholy.  Sickness  had 
diminished  his  ability  to  work,  and  the  fear  of  not  being  able 
to  nay  his  debts  gnawed  into  his  health,  which  was  not  strong, 
and  the  prospect— of  his  nine  unprovided-for  children !  I 
know  I  should  deeply  affect  your  heart,  if  I  were  to  paint  to 
you  the  picture  of  this  family  contending  with  want ;  but  my 
tears  would  blot  my  writing.  Jacobi  can  do  it — he  has  seen 
it,  he  has  understood  it ;  for  this  picture  which  I  have  so 
carefuUy  concealed  from  every  other  eye — this  pale,  family 
misery  1  revealed  to  him,  for  I  was  in  despair ! 

"  The  name  of  my  husband  stood  on  the  list  of  candidates 
for  th«\  living  of  T .  He  had  three-fold  the  legally-de- 
manded requisites  of  Jacobi,  and  was,  over  and  above,  known 
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and  beloved  by  tbe  parish ;  all  the  peasants  capable  of  voting, 
openly  declared  their  intention  of  choosing  him.  Two  great 
^nded  proprietors,  however,  had  the  ultimate  decision : 
Count  1).,  and  Mr.  B.  the  proprietor  of  the  mines,  could,  if 
they  two  were  agreed,  they  two  alone,  elect  the  pastor.  They 
also  acknowledged  the  esteem  in  which  they  held  my  hus- 
band, and  declared  themselves  willing  to  unite  in  the  general 
choice. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  did  we  venture  to  look 
up  to  a  brighter  future.  Presently,  however,  we  learnt  that 
a  powerful  patron  of  Mr.  Jacobi  had  turned  the  whole  scale 
In  his  favour,  and  that  it  would  be  soon  decided ;  the  two 
great  proprietors  had  promised  their  votes  to  hita,  and  our 
fondition  was  more  hopeless  than  ever. 

"  The  daj  of  nomination  approached.  I  did  not  venture 
to  speak  with  my  strictly  conscientious  husband  of  the  design 
which  I  cherished.  I  had  heard  much  said  of  Jacobi's  ex- 
cellent character ;  I  was  a  distracted  wife  and  mother.  I 
sought  out  Jacobi,  and  spoke  to  him  out  of  the  depths  of  my 
heart,  spoke  to  his  sense  of  right — to  his  sense  of  nonour ;  I 
showed  him  how  the  affair  stood  for  us  before  he  disturbed 
it,  by  means  which  could  not  be  justly  called  honourable.  I 
feared  that  my  words  were  bitter,  but  all  the  more  angel-like 
was  it  in  Jacobi  to  hear  me  with  calmness.  I  pictured  t6 
him  our  present  condition ;  told  him  how  he  might  save  us 
from  misery,  and  besought  him  to  do  it. 

"  My  prayer  at  first  was  almost  wild,  and  in  the  beginning 
Jacobi  seemed  almost  to  think  it  so,  but  he  heard  me  out ; 
he  let  me  conduct  him  to  the  house  of  his  former  teacher,  saw 
the  consuming  anxiety  depicted  on  his  pale  emaciated  coun* 
tenance;  saw  that  I  haa  exaggerated  nothing;  he  wept, 
pressed  my  hand  with  a  word  of  consolation,  and  went  out 
hastyy. 

"T?he  day  of  nomination  came.     Jacobi  renounced  all 

claims.     My  husband  was  elected  to  the  living  in  T . 

Good  God !  how  it  sounded  in  our  ears  and  in  our  hearts ! 
Por  a  long  time  we  could  not  believe  it.  After  fifteen  yeara 
of  deceived  hopes  we  hardly  dared  to  believe  in  such  happi- 
ness. I  longed  to  embrace  the  knees  of  my  benefactor,  out 
he  was  already  far  distart  from  us.  A  few  friendly  lines 
came  from  him,  which  reconciled  my  husband  to  his  hap* 
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piness,  and  Jacobi's  renunciation,  and  which  made  the  mea- 
sure of  his  noble  behaviour  full.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
thank  him ;  but  you,  hia  amiable  bride,  say  to  him " 

"We  omit  the  outpourings  which  closed  this  letter;  they 
proceeded  from  a  warm,  noble  heart,  overflowing  with  hap 
]Nness  and  g^titude. 

The  needles  fell  from  the  fingers  of  the  sisters  as  the 
mother,  at  Louise's  request,  read  this  letter  aloud,  and  asto- 
nishment,  sympathy,  and  a  kind  of  admiring  pleasure  might 
be  read  in  theur  looks.  They  all  gazed  one  on  the  other  with 
silent  and  tearful  eyes. 

Grabriele  was  the  first  who  broke  silence :  "  So,  then,  we 
shall  keep  oiu*  Louise  with  us  yet  longer,"  said  she  gaily, 
while  slie  embraced  her ;  and  all  united  cordially  in  the  idea. 

"  But,'*  sighed  Leonore,  "it  is  rather  a  pity,  on  account  of 
our  wedding  and  our  parsonage ;  we  had  got  all  so  beautifully 
arranged." 

Louise  shed  a  few  quiet  tears,  but  evidently  not  merely 
over  the  disappointed  expectation.  Later  in  the  evening  the 
mother  talked  with  her,  and  endeavoured  to  discover  what 
were  her  feelings  under  these  adverse  circumstances. 

Louise  replied,  with  all  her  customary  candour,  that  at  first 
it  had  fallen  very  heavily  upon  her.  "  I  had  now,"  continued 
she,  "  fixed  my  thoughts  so  much  on  an  early  union  with 
Jacobi ;  I  saw  so  much  in  mv  new  condition  which  would  bd 
good  and  joyful  for  us  all.  But  though  this  is  now — and  per- 
haps for  ever,  at  an  end,  yet  I  do  not  exactly  know  if  I  wish 
it  otherwise ;  Jacobi  has  behaved  so  right,  so  nobly  right,  I 
feel  that  I  now  prize  him  higher,  and  love  him  more  than 
ever!" 

It  was  difficult  to  the  Judge  not  to  be  more  cheerful  than 
common  this  evening.  He  was  inexpressibly  affectionate 
towards  his  eldest  daughter ;  he  was  charmed  with  the  way 
in  which  she  bore  her  fate,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  she  had 
grown  considerably. 

On  the  following  day  they  quietly  went  on  again  with  the 
quilting  of  the  bed-cover,  whdst  Gabriele  read  aloud ;  and 
thus  "  the  childhood  of  Eric  Menved"  diverted  with  its  re- 
freshing magic  power  all  thoughts  from  the  parsonage  and 
its  lost  paradise  to  the  rich  middle  age  of  Denmark,  and  to 
its  young  king  Eric. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

NEW  VIEWS  JLITD  KEW  SCHEMES. 

Jacobi  was  come :  Gabriele  complained  jestingly  to  her 
mother,  "  that  the  brother-in-law-elect  had  almost  overturned 
her,  the  little  sister-in-law-elect,  in  order  to  fly  to  his  Louise." 

Louise  received  Jacobi  with  more  than  customary  cor- 
diality ;  so  did  the  whole  family.  That  which  Jacobi  had  lost 
in  worldly  wealth  he  seemed  to  have  won  in  the  esteem  and 
love  of  his  friends ;  and  it  was  the  secret  desire  of  all  to 
indemnify  him,  as  it  were,  for  the  loss  of  the  parsonage.  Jacobi 
on  this  subject  had  also  his  own  peculiar  views ;  and  after  he 
had  refreshed  himself  both  with  the  earthly  and  the  "  angels' 
food,"  which  Louise  served  up  to  him  in  abundance,  and  after 
he  had  had  a  conference  of  probably  three  hours*  length  with 
her,  the  result  of  the  same  was  laid  before  the  parents,  who 
looked  on  the  new  views  thus  opened  to  them  not  vdthout 
surprise  and  disquiet. 

It  was  Jacobi' s  wish  and  intention  now  immediately  to 
celebrate  his  marriage  with  Louise,  and  afterwards  to  go  to 
Stockholm,  where  he  thought  of  commencing  a  school  for 
boys.  To  those  who  knew  that  all  Jacobi' s  savings  amounted 
to  a  very  inconsiderable  capital ;  that  his  yearly  income  was 
only  fifty  crowns ;  that  he  had  displeased  his  only  influential 

Eatron ;  that  his  bride  brought  him  no  dowry ;  and  thus,  that 
e  had  nothing  on  which  to  calculate  excepting  his  own 
ability  to  work — to  all  those  then  who  knew  thus  much,  this 
sudden  establishment  had  some  resemblance  to  one  of  those 
romances  with  their  "  diner  de  mon  coeury  et  souper  de  man 
4we,"  which  is  considered  in  our  days  to  be  so  infinitely  in- 
sipid. 

But  Jacobi,  who  had  already  arranged  and  well  considered 
his  plans,  laid  them  with  decision  and  candour  before  the 
parents,  and  besought  their  consent  that  he  might  as  soon  as 
possible  be  able  to  call  Louise  his  wife.  Elise  gasped  fop 
breath ;  the  Judge  made  sundry  objections,  but  for  every  one 
of  these  Jacobi  had  a  reasonable  and  well-devised  ref  itation. 
"  Are  Jacobi*  s  plans  yours  also,  Louise  ?"  asked  the  Judges 
atter  a  momentary  silence ;  *'  are  you  both  agreed  f " 
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Lotiise  and  Jacob!  extended  a  hand  to  each  other ;  looked 
on  each  other,  and  then  on  the  father,  with  tearful,  yet  with 
calm  and  assured  eyes. 

"  You  are  no  longer  children,"  continued  the  father ;  "  you 
know  what  you  are  undertaking.  But  have  you  well  con- 
sidered?" 

Both  assented  that  they  had.  Already,  before  there  had 
been  any  expectation  of  tne  living,  they  had  thought  on  this 
plan. 

"  It  is  a  fatiguing  life  that  you  are  stepping  into,"  con- 
tinued the  Jud^,  seriously,  "  and  not  the  least  so  for  you, 
Louise.  The  result  of  your  husband's  undertaking  will  de- 
pend for  the  greatest  part  on  you.  "Will  you  joyfully,  and 
without  complaint,  endure  that  which  it  will  bring  with  it ; 
will  you,  from  your  heart,  take  part  in  his  day's  work  ?" 

"  xes,  that  I  will !"  replied  Louise,  with  entire  and  hearty 
confidence. 

"And  you,  Jacobi,"  continued  he,  with  unsteady  voice, 
.**  will  you  be  father  and  mother  and  sisters  to  her  ?  Will 
you  promise  me  that  she  neither  now,  nor  in  the  future,  so 
far  as  in  you  lies,  shall  miss  the  paternal  home  ?" 

"  Q-od  help  me !  so  certainly  as  I  will  exert  myself  to  effect 
it,  she  shall  not !"  answered  Jacobi  with  emotion,  and  gave 
his  hand  to  the  Judge. 

"  Go  then,  children,"  exclaimed  he,  "  and  ask  the  blessing 
of  your  mother — mine  you  shall  have,"  and  with  tearful  eyes 
he  clasped  them  in  his  arms. 

Elise  followed  the  example  of  her  husband.  She  felt  now 
that  Louise  and  Jacobi' s  firm  devotion  to  each  other ;  their 
willingness  to  work ;  and  their  characters,  so  excellent,  and 
beyond  this,  so  well  suited  to  each  other,  were  more  secure 
pledges  of  happiness  than  the  greatest,  worldly  treasure. 
With  respect  to  the  time  of  the  marriage,  however,  she  made 
serious  objections.  All  that  the  parents  could  give  to  their 
daughter  was  a  tolerably  handsome  outfit ;  and  this  could  not, 
by  any  possibility,  be  so  speedily  prepared.  Louise  took  her 
mother's  view  of  the  question,  and  Jacobi  saw  himself,  al- 
though reluctantly,  compelled  to  agree  that  it  should  remain 
IIS  at  first  arranged,  namely,  for  the  second  day  in  "Whitsim* 
tide,  which,  in  this  year,  fell  at  the  end  of  May. 

After  this  the  betrothed  hastened  to  the  sisters  to  com^ 
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municate  to  them  the  new  views  and  schemes.  There  -was 
many  an  "  Oh !"  and  "  Ah  !*'  of  astonishment ;  many  a  cord:'al 
embrace ;  and  then,  of  course,  what  industry  in  the  oak-leaf 
garland ! 

But  as  the  mother  at  the  usual  time  came  in,  she  saw 
plainly  that  "the  little  lady"  was  somewhat  impatient 
towards  the  brother-in-law-elect,  and  but  little  edified  by  his 
plans. 

From  that  kind  of  sympathy  which  exists  between  minds, 
even  when  not  a  single  word  is  spoken,  especially  between 
persons  who  are  dear  to  each  other,  the  dissatisfaction  of 
Qtibriele  took  possession  also  of  the  mother,  who  began  to 
discover  that  tiacobi's  plans  were  more  and  more  idle  and 
dangerous.  Thus  when  Jacobi,  not  long  afterwards,  sought 
to  have  a  tSte-a-tSte  with  her,  in  order  to  talk  about  his  and 
Louise's  plans,  she  could  not  help  saying  that  the  mo^  she 
thought  about  the  undertaking  the  more  foolish  did  it  appear 
to  be. 

To  which  Jacobi  answered  gaily,  "  Heaven  is  the  guardian 
of  all  fools!" 

Elise  recollected  at  that  moment  how  it  had  fared  with  a 
person  with  whom  she  was  acquainted,  who  hoped  for  this 
guardianship  in  an  undertaking  that  in  most  resects  re- 
sembled Jacobi*  s,  yet  nothing  had  prevented  all  his  affairs 
from  going  wrong  altogether,  and  at  length  ending  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  misery.    Mise  related  this  to  Jacobi. 

"  Have  ^ou  not  read,  mother,'*  replied  he,  "  a  wise  obser- 
vation which  stands  afc  the  end  of  a  certain  medical  work  P" 

"  No,"  said  she ;  "  what  observation  is  it  ?" 

^  That  what  cured  the  shoemaker  killed  the  tailor,"  said 
Jacobi. 

Elise  could  not  help  laughing,  and  called  him  a  conceited 
shoemaker.  Jacobi  laughed  too,  kissed  Elise's  hand,  and 
then  hastened  to  mingle  in  the  group  of  young  people,  who 
assembled  themselves  round  the  tea-table  to  see  and  to  pass 
judgment  on  an  extraordinary  kind  of  tea-bread  wherewith 
Jjouise  would  welcome  her  bridegroom,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  her  opinion,  besides  the  freshest  freshness,  was  pos- 
sessed of  many  wonderful  qualities. 

Whilst  at  tea,  the  mother  whispered  slyly  into  Louise's 
ear  as  Jacobi  put  sugar  into  his  tea,  "  My  dear  child,  thei*e 
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wiU  be  a  deal  of  sugar  used  in  your  house — ^your  husband 
will  not  be  firugal." 

Louise  whispered  back  again,  "  But  he  will  not  grumble 
because  too  much  sugar  is  used  in  the  house.  So  let  him 
take  it  then,  let  him  take  it !" 

Both  laughed. 

Later  in  the  evening,  as  the  mother  saw  Jacobi  dance  the 
gallopade  with  Louise  and  Gbbriele,  whilst  he  made  all  happy 
with  his  joy,  and  his  eyes  beamed  with  life  and  goodness,  she 
thought  to  herself — even  virtue  has  her  carelessness ;  and 
she  was  well  satisfied  with  his  plans. 

One  day  Jacobi  related  the  particulars  of  his  audience  with 

his  Excellency  O ,  at  P.,  to  Louise  and  her  mother ;  his 

relation  was  as  follows : 

"  When  I  came  up  into  the  saloon  the  Bishop  N.  was 
coming  backwards,  with  low  bows,  out  of  the  chamber  of  his 
Excellency.  Within,  a  powerful  voice  was  heard  speaking 
polite  and  jocular  words,  and  immediately  afterwards  his 
Excellency  nimself,  with  his  foot  wrapped  in  a  woollen  sock, 
accompanied  the  Bishop  out.  The  lofty  figure,  clothed  now 
in  a  dark-green  morning  coat,  seemed  to  me  more  imposing 
than  ever.  He  swung  a  stick  in  his  hand,  upon  which  a 
grey  parrot  was  sitting,  which,  while  it  strove  to  maintain 
its  balance,  screamed  with  aU  its  might  after  the  Bishop, 
*  Adieu  to  thee !  adieu  to  thee !' 

"  The  sunshine  which  was  diffused  over  the  expressive 
countenance  of  his  Excellency  as  he  came  out  of  his  room, 
vanished  the  moment  he  saw  me  (I  had  already  informed 
him  by  letter  of  the  use  I  had  made  of  his  goodness),  and  a 
severe  repulsive  glance  was  the  only  greeting  which  I  re- 
ceived. When  the  Bishop  at  length,  accompanied  by  the 
parting  salutations  of  the  parrot,  had  left,  his  Excellencj 
motioned  the  servants  out,  and  riveted  upon  me  his  strong, 
bright,  grey  eyes,  and  with  an  actually  oppressive  look  in- 
quired short  and  sharp,  *  What  want  you,  Sir  ?' 

"  I  had  never  seen  him  behave  thus  to  me  before,  and 
whilst  I  endeavoured  to  overcome  a  really  choking  sensation, 
I  answered, '  I  would  thank  your  Excellency  for  the  goodnesa 
which ' 

"  *  Which  you  have  thrown  away  as  if  it  were  a  very 
fcnfle,'  interrupted  his  Excellency.     *  You  must  have  a  coii- 
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founded  many  livings  at  command,  I  think.  Tou  can,  per* 
haps,  throw  such  away  on  all  sides.' 

"  He  spoke  these  words  in  a  hard,  ironical  tone.  I  con- 
jured him  to  hear  me,  and  laid  hefore  him  shortly,  hut  with 
the  utmost  clearness,  the  reasons  which  had  compelled  me  to 
give  up  the  good  fortune  which  his  favour  had  procured  for 
me.  I  concluded  by  saying,  that  the  only  consolation  which 
I  had  for  my  loss,  and  the  danger  of  having  displeased  my 
benefactor,  was  the  feeling  that  I  had  done  my  duty,  and 
acted  according  to  my  conscience,  and  the  persuasion  that  I 
had  acted  right. 

"  *  You  have  acted  like  a  fool  !*  interrupted  his  Excellency, 
with  violence,  *like  a  regular  bedlamite  hare  you  behaved 
yourself!  Things  like  this.  Sir,  may  do  in  novels,  but  in 
actual  life  they  serve  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  their 
actors  and  all  that  belong  to  them  beggars.  But  you  have 
unpardonably  compromised  me !  The  thousand !  you  should 
have  thought  over  all  these  things  and  these  feelings  before 
you  had  obtained  my  recommendation !  Can  I  know  of  all 
supplicants  with  poverty,  merits,  and  nine  children?  On 
your  account  in  this  business  I  have  written  letters,  given 
dinners,  made  fine  speeches,  paid  compliments,  in  order 
to  silence  other  claimants.  I  obtained  for  you  that  living, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  bishoprick,  and  now  you  have 

given  it  away  as  if  it  were  a It  is  really  too  bad !  Don't 

come  any  more  to  me,  and  don't  mix  me  up  again  in  your 
concerns,  that  I  say  to  you !  I  shall  for  the  future  meddle 
in  nothing  of  the  kind.  Don't  you  ask  me  ever  again  for 
anything !' 

"  I  was  wounded,  but  still  more  distressed  than  wounded, 
and  said,  *  The  only  thing  which  I  shall  ask  from  you,  and 
shall  ask  for  till  I  obtain  it,  is  the  forgiveness  of  your  Ex- 
cellency !  My  error  in  this  affair  was  great ;  but  after  I  had 
seen  it,  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  retrieve  it  as 
well  as  lay  in  my  power,  and  then  to  bear  the  consequences, 
even  though  they  be  as  bitter  as  I  now  find  them.  Never 
again  shall  I  make  any  claim  to  your  goodness — ^you  have 
already  done  more  than  enough  for  me.  My  intention  is 
now  to  try  if  I  cannot  maintain  myself  by  my  own  powers  aa 
teacher.  I  intend  to  establish  a  school  for  boys  in  Stock* 
holm,  whither  I  shall  travel  as  soon  as * 
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"  *  Atteinpt,  and  trayel,  and  do  whatever  you  like !'  inter- 
rupted his  Excellency,  *  I  don*t  trouble  myself  about  it.  I 
have  occupied  myself  in  your  affaird  for  the  last  time !  If  I 
were  to  get  for  you  ten  livings,  you  would  give  all  away  the 
next  moment  to  the  first,  best  poor  devil  that  prayed  you 
for  them,  with  his  full  complement  of  wife  and  ten  children ! 

"  *  Lundholm,  wash  me  the  glass !  I  never  drink  out  of  a 
glass  from  which  a  Bishop  has  drunk !' 

'^  His  ExceUency  had  already  turned  his  back  upon  me, 
and  went  again  into  his  chamber  cursing  his  gout,  without 
the  slightest  parting  word  to  me.  The  parrot,  however,  on 
the  contrary,  turned  itself  about  on  the  stick,  and  cried  out 
with  all  its  might, '  Adieu  to  thee !  adieu  to  thee !' 

"  With  this  greeting,  perhaps  the  last  in  the  house  of  his 
Excellency,  I  retired ;  but  not  without,  I  must  confess, 
stopping  a  few  moments  on  the  steps,  and  wetting  the  stones 
with  my  tears.  It  was  not  the  loss  of  a  powerful  patron 
which  gave  me  so  much  pain,  but — I  had  so  admired  this 
man,  I  had  loved  him  with  such  an  actual  devotion ;  I  looked 
up  to  him  as  to  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  distinguished  of 
men.  He  also  seemed  really  to  like  me — at  least  I  thought 
so ;  and  now  all  at  once  he  was  so  changed,  so  stern  towards 
me,  and  as  it  seemed  to  me  so  unreasonable.  It  actually 
gave  me  pain  to  find  so  little  that  was  noble  in  him,  so  little 
that  was  just !  These  were  my  feelings  in  those  first  bitter 
moments.  When  I  came  to  think  over  the  whole  event 
more  calmly,  1  could  almost  believe  that  he  had  received 
beforehand  an  unjust  representation  of  the  whole  affair,  and 
that  I  encountered  him  while  under  its  influence.  Over  and 
above,  he  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  whole  thing, 
and  then  just  at  that  moment  a  fit  of  the  gout  seized  him! 
I  have  written  to  him  from  this  place,  and  I  feel  it  impos- 
sible to  give  up  the  hope  of  seeing  his  sentiments  mollified 
towards  me." 

Louise,  however,  did  not  think  so  favourably  of  his  senti* 
ments ;  thought  Jacobi  quite  too  indulgent,  and  was  alto* 
gether  irritated  against  his  Excellency. 

"  It  is  quite  the  best  not  to  trouble  oneself  about  him,** 
said  she. 

Jacobi  smiled,     "  His  poor  Excellency  !*'  said  he. 
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CHAPTEE  XL 

A  BELAFSE. 

"Whilst  May  wrote  its  romance  in  leaves  and  life ;  whilst 
Jacobi  and  Louise  wrote  many  sweet  chapters  of  theirs  in 
kisses ;  whilst  aU  the  house  was  in  motion  on  account  of  the 
marriage,  and  joy  and  mirth  sprang  up  to  life  like  butterflies 
in  the  spring  sun,  one  glance  was  ever  darker,  one  cheek  ever 
paler,  and  that  was  Eva's. 

People  say  commonly  that  love  is  a  game  for  the  man,  and 
a  life's-business  for  the  woman.  If  there  be  truth  in  this,  it 
may  arise  from  this  cause,  that  practical  life  makes  com- 
monly too  great  a  demand  on  the  thoughts  and  activity  of 
the  man  for  him  to  have  much  time  to  spend  on  love,  whilst 
on  the  contrary  the  woman  is  too  much  occupied  with  herself 
to  have  the  power  of  withdrawing  herself  from  the  pangs  of 
love  (may  the  Chamberlain's  lady  forgive  us  talking  so  much 
about  man  and  woman !  It  has  not  been  our  lot  here  in  the 
world  to  scour  either  a  room  or  a  kettle,  though,  to  speak  the 
truth,  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  incapable  of  so  doing). 
Eva  found  nothing  in  her  peaceful  home  which  was  powerfiil 
enough  to  abstract  her  from  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
for  so  long  had  been  the  dearest  to  her  heart.  The  warm 
breezes  of  spring,  so  fuU  of  love,  fanned  up  that  glimmering 
fire ;  so  did  also  that  innocent  life  of  the  betrothed,  so  fufl 
of  cordiality  and  happiness ;  so  did  also  a  yet  more  poisonous 
wind.  One  piece  of  news  which  this  spring  brought  was  the 
betrothal  of  Major  E.  with  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  capital,  a 
former  rival  of  Eva — news  which  caused  a  deep  wound  to  bar 
heart.  She  wished  to  conceal,  she  wished  to  veil  what  was 
yet  remaining  of  a  love  which  no  one  had  favoured,  and  over 
which  she  could  not  now  do  other  than  blush ;  she  had  de- 
termined never  again  to  burden  and  grieve  her  family  with 
her  weakness,  her  sorrows ;  she  would  not  disturb  the  peace, 
the  cheerfulness,  which  now  again  began  to  reign  in  the 
family  after  the  misfortunes  which  had  shaken  it ;  but  under 
the  endeavour  to  bear  her  burden  alone,  her  not  strong  spirit 
gave  way.  She  withdrew  more  and  more  from  the  family 
circle;  became  ever  more  silent  and  reserved;  sought  fof 
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solitude,  and  was  unwilling  to  have  her  solitude  disturbed  by 
any  one.  She  even  was  reserved  before  Leonore ;  althougn 
she,  like  a  good  angel,  stood  by  her  side,  resting  her  soft 
eyes  upon  her  with  a  tender  disquiet,  endeavounng  to  re- 
move from  her  every  annoyance,  taking  upon  herself  every 
painful  occupation,  and  evincing  towards  her  all  that  anxious 
care  which  a  mother  shows  to  a  sick  child.  Eva  permitted 
all  this,  and  was  daily  more  and  more  consumed  by  her  un* 
told  mental  sufferings.  The  engrossing  cares  which  at  this 
time  occupied  the  family,  prevented  almost  every  one  from 
paying  attention  to  Eva*s  state  of  mind,  and  thus  she  was 
often  left  to  herself. 

For  several  of  the  last  evenings  Eva  had  gone  down  into 
her  own  chamber  directly  after  tea — for  in  their  present 
dwelling  some  of  the  daughters  occupied  the  ground-floor — 
and  on  the  plea  of  headache  had  excused  herself  from  again 
returning  to  her  family  during  the  evening.  It  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  parents  never  to  make  use  of  any  other  means  of 
compulsion  with  their  children,  now  that  they  were  grown 
up,  than  love,  be  it  in  great  things  or  in  small.  But  then 
love  had  a  great  power  in  this  family ;  and  as  the  daughters 
knew  that  it  was  the  highest  delight  of  their  father  to  see 
them  all  round  him  in  an  evening,  it  became  a  principle  with 
them  neither  to  let  temper  nor  any  other  unnecessary  cause 
keep  them  away.  As  now,  however,  this  was  the  third  even- 
ing on  which  Eva  had  been  absent,  the  father  became  un- 
easy, and  the  mother  went  down  to  her,  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  family  and  some  friends  who  were  with  them  were  per- 
forming a  little  concert  together.  But  Eva  was  not  to  be 
found  in  her  chamber,  and  the  mother  was  hastening  back 
again,  fiill  of  disquiet,  when  she  met  TJlla,  who  was  going  to 
make  the  beds. 

"  Where  is  Eva  ?"  asked  she,  with  apparent  indifference. 

UUa  started,  was  red  and  then  pale,  and  answered  hesi- 
tatingly, "  She  is — gone  out — I  fancy." 

"  Where  is  she  gone  ?"  asked  Elise,  suddenly  uneasy. 

"  I  fancy — to  the  grave  of  the  young  master,"  returned 
FUa. 

"  To  the  grave  ? — so  late !  Has  she  gone  there  for  se» 
veral  evenings  ?"  inquired  the  mother. 

"  This  is  now  the  third  evening,"  said  TJlla :  "  ah,  best 
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gracious  lady,  it  goes  really  to  my  heart — ^it  is  not  justly 
right  there !" 

"  What  is  not  lustly  right,  TJUa?" 

"  That  Mamselle  Eva  goes  out  to  the  grave  so  late,  and 
does  not  come  hack  again  till  it  has  struck  ten,  and  that  she 
will  he  so  much  alone,"  returned  Ulla.  "  Yesterday  Mam- 
selle Leonore  even  cried,  and  hegged  of  her  not  to  go,  or  to 
allow  her  to  go  with  her.  But  Mamselle  Eva  would  not  let 
her,  hut  said  she  would  not  go,  and  that  Mamselle  Leonore 
should  go  up-stairs,  and  leave  her  alone ;  hut  as  soon  as 
Mamselle  Leonore  had  left  her  she  went  out  for  all  that, 
with  only  a  thin  kerchief  over  her  head.  And  this  evening 
she  is  gone  out  also.  Ah  !  it  must  he  a  great  grief  which 
consumes  her,  for  she  gets  paler  every  day !" 

Greatly  disturbed  hy  what  she  had  heard,  Elise  hastened 
to  seek  her  husband.  She  found  him  deeply  engaged  over 
his  hooks  and  papers,  hut  he  left  all  the  moment  he  saw  the 
troubled  countenance  of  his  wife.  She  related  to  him  what 
she  had  heard  from  TJlla,  and  informed  him  that  it  was  her 
intention  to  go  now  immediately  to  the  churchyard. 

"  I  will  go  with  you,'*  said  the  Judge,  "only  tell  Louise 
to  defer  supper  for  us  till  we  come  back ;  I  fancy  nobody 
will  miss  us,  they  are  so  occupied  by  their  music." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  husband  and  wife  went 
out  together ;  it  was  half-past  nine  in  the  middle  of  May, 
but  the  air  was  cold,  and  a  damp  mist  fell. 

"  Good  heavens  !*'  said  the  Judge  softly,  "  she'll  get  her 
death  of  cold  if  she  stops  in  the  churchyard  so  late,  and  in  air 
like  this!" 

As  they  approached  the  churchyard,  they  saw  that  a  female 
form  passed  hastily  through  the  gate.  It  was  not  Eva,  for 
she  sat  on  the  grave  of  her  brother !  she  sat  there  immov- 
ably upon  the  earth,  and  resembled  a  ghost.  The  church- 
yard was,  with  this  exception,  deserted.  The  figure  which 
had  entered  before  them,  softly  approached  the  grave,  and 
remained  standing  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces. 

"  Eva !"  said  a  oeseeching  mournful  voice ;  it  was  Leonore. 
The  parents  remained  standing  behind  some  thick-leaved  fir- 
trees.  On  precisely  the  same  spot  had  the  father  stood  once 
before,  and  listened  to  a  conversation  of  a  veiy  different 
kind. 
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**  Eva  ?"  repeated  Leonore,  with  an  expresBion  of  the  most 
heartfelt  tenderness. 

"  "What  do  you  want  with  me,  Leonore  ?*'  asked  Eva  im» 
patiently,  but  without  moving.  "  I  have  already  prayed  you 
to  let  me  alone." 

"  Ah  !  I  cannot  leave  you,  dear  Eva,"  replied  her  sister, 
"  why  do  you  sit  here  on  the  ground,  on  this  cold,  wet  even- 
ing ?     Oh,  come  home,  come  home  with  me  !** 

"  Do  you  go  home,  Leonore !  this  air  is  not  proper  for 
you !  Go  home  to  the  happy,  and  be  merry,  with  them,** 
returned  Eva. 

"  Do  you  not  remember,"  tenderlv  pleaded  Leonore,  "  how 
I  once,  many  years  ago,  was  sick  both  in  body  and  mind  ? 
Do  you  know  who  it  was  then  that  left  the  gay  in  order  to 
comfort  me  ?  I  prayed  her  to  leave  me — but  she  went  not 
from  me — neither  will  I  now  go  away  from  you." 

"  Ah,  go !  leave  me  alone  !"  repeated  Eva,  "  I  stand  now 
alone  in  the  world !" 

"  Eva,  you  distress  me !"  said  her  sister,  "  you  know  that 
there  is  no  one  in  this  world  that  I  love  like  you :  I  mourned 
BO  much  when  you  left  us ;  the  house  without  you  seemed 
empty,  but  I  consoled  myself  with  the  thought  that  Eva  will 
soon  come  back  again.  You  came,  and  I  was  so  joyftil,  for  I 
believed  that  we  should  be  so  happy  together.  But  1  have 
seen  since  then  of  how  little  consequence  I  am  to  you !  still 
I  love  you  as  much  as  ever,  and  if  you  think  that  I  have  not 
sympathised  in  your  sorrows,  that  I  have  not  wept  with  you 
and  for  you,  you  do  me  certainly  injustice  !  Ah,  Eva,  many 
a  night  when  you  have  believed  perhaps  that  I  lay  in  sweet 
sleep,  have  I  sat  at  your  door,  and  listened  how  you  wept, 
and  have  wept  for  you,  and  prayed  for  you,  but  I  did  not 
dare  to  come  in  to  you  because  I  imagined  your  heart  to  be 
closed  to  me !"     And  so  saying,  Leonore  wept  bitterly. 

"  You  are  right,  Leonore,"  answered  Eva,  "  much  has  be- 
come closed  in  me  which  once  was  opened.  This  feeling,  this 
love  for  him — oh,  it  has  swallowed  up  my  whole  soul !  For 
some  time  I  believed  I  should  be  able  to  conquer  it — but  now 
1  believe  so  no  longer " 

"  Do  you  repent  of  your  renunciation  P"  asked  Leonore ; 
— "  it  was  so  noble  of  you !  "Would  you  yet  be  united  to 
himr 
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"  No !  no !  tiie  time  for  that  is  gone  by,"  said  Eva.  **  1 
would  rather  die  than  that ;  but  you  see,  Leonore,  I  loved 
him  80 — I  have  tasted  love,  and  have  felt  how  rapturous,  how 
divine  life  might  be ! — Oh,  Leonore,  the  bright  sun-warm 
summer-day  is  not  more  unlike  this  misty  evening  hour,  than 
the  life  which  I  lived  for  a  season  is  unlike  the  future  which 
now  lies  before  me  !" 

"  It  seems  so  to  you  now,  Eva — you  think  so  now,"  an- 
swered her  sister ;  "  but  let  a  little  time  pass  over,  and  you 
will  see  that  it  will  be  quite  otherwise;  that  the  painful 
feelings  will  subside,  and  fife  will  clear  up  itself  before  you. 
Think  only  how  it  has  already  afforded  you  pleasure  to  look 
up  to  heaven  when  the  clouds  separated  themselves,  and  you 
said,  *  see  how  bright  it  will  be !  how  beautiful  the  heaven 
is  !*  and  your  blue  eyes  beamed  with  joy  and  peace,  because 
it  was  so.  Believe  me,  Eva,  the  good  time  will  come  again, 
in  which  you  will  thus  look  up  to  heaven,  and  feel  thus  joyful, 
and  thus  gay !" 

"  Never !"  exclaimed  Eva,  weeping ;  "  oh,  never  will  that 
time  return  !  Then  I  was  innocent,  and  from  that  cause  I 
saw  heaven  above  me  clear ; — now  so  much  that  is  bad,  so 
much  that  is  impure  has  stained  my  soul — stains  it  yet ! — Oh, 
Leonore,  if  you  only  knew  all  that  I  have  felt  for  some  time 
you  would  never  love  me  again !  Would  you  believe  it  that 
Louise's  innocent  happiness  has  infused  oitterness  into  my 
soul ;  that  the  gaiety  which  has  again  began  to  exist  in  the 
family  has  made  me  feel  bitterness — ^bitterness  towards  my 
own  family — my  own  beloved  ones !  Oh,  I  could  detest  my- 
self!  I  have  chastised  myself  with  the  severest  words — I 
have  prayed  with  bitter  tears,  and  yet " 

"  Dear  Eva,  you  must  have  patience  with  yourself,"  said 
Leonore,  "  you  will  not " 

"  Ah !  I  am  already  weary  of  myself — of  my  life !"  hastily 
interrupted  Eva ;  "  I  am  like  some  one  who  has  already  tra- 
veDed  far,  who  is  already  spent,  but  who  must  still  go  on, 
and  can  never  come  to  his  journey's  end.  It  seems  to  me 
as  if  I  should  be  a  burden  to  all  who  belong  to  me ;  and 
when  I  have  seen  you  all  so  happy,  so  gay  one  with  another, 
I  have  felt  my  heart  and  my  h^id  bum  with  bitterness ;  then 
have  1  been  obliged  to  go  out — out  into  the  cold  evening 
dew,  and  I  have  longed  to  repose  in  the  earth  upon  which  If 
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fell — I  have  longed  to  be  able  to  hide  myself  from  every  one-^ 
deep,  deep  in  the  grave  below  T* 

"  But  Irom  me,"  said  Leonore,  "  you  will  not  be  able  to 
hide  yourself — nor  to  go  from  me,  since  where  you  go  there 
will  1  follow.  Oh,  what  were  life  to  me  if  you  were  to  leave 
it  in  despair !  You  would  not  go  alone  to  the  grave,  Eva  \ 
I  would  follow  you  there — and  if  you  will  not  fdlow  that  I 
sit  by  your  side,  I  will  seat  myself  on  the  churchyard  wall, 
that  the  same  evening  damps  which  penetrate  you  may  pe- 
nstrate  me  also  ;  that  the  same  night  wind  which  chills  your 
bosom  may  chill  mine ;  that  I  may  be  laid  by  your  side  and 
in  the  same  grave  with  you !  And  willingly  would  I  die  for 
you,  if — ^you  will  not  live  for  me,  and  for  the  many  who  love 
you  BO  much  I  We  will  try  all  things  to  make  you  happier ! 
Gt)d  will  help  us ;  and  the  day  will  come  in  which  all  the 
bitter  things  of  this  time  will  seem  like  a  dream,  and  when 
all  the  great  and  beautiful  feelings,  and  all  the  ameable 
impressions  of  life  will  again  revive  in  you.  You  will  again 
become  innocent — ^nay,  become  more,  because  virtue  is  a 
higher,  a  glorified  innocence !  Oh,  Eva !  if  he  whose  dust 
reposes  beneath  us,  if  his  spirit  invisibly  float  around  us — ^if 
he  who  was  better  and  purer  than  all  of  us,  could  make  his 
voice  audible  to  us  at  this  'moment,  he  would  certainly  join 
with  me  in  the  prayer — *  Oh,  Eva !  live — ^live  for  those  who 
love  thee !  Mortal  life,  with  all  its  anguish  and  its  joy,  is 
soon  past — and  then  it  is  so  beautiful  that  our  life  should 
have  caused  joy  to  one  another  on  earth — ^it  causes  joy  in 
heaven !  The  great  Comforter  of  all  affliction  will  not  turn 
from  thee — only  do  not  thou  turn  from  Him!  Have 
patience !  tarry  out  thy  time !  Peace  comes,  comes  cer- 
tainly  '" 

The  words  ceased ;  both  sisters  had  clasped  their  arms 
around  each  other,  and  mingled  their  tears.  Eva's  head 
rested  on  Leonore' s  shoulder  as  she,  after  a  long  pause, 
spoke  in  a  feeble  voice : 

"  Say  no  more,  Leonore ;  I  will  do  what  you  wish.  Take 
me — make  of  me  what  you  will — I  am  too  weak  to  sustain 
myself  at  this  moment — support  me — I  will  go  with  you — 
you  are  my  good  angel  !'* 

Other  guardian  angels  approached  just  then,  and  clasped 
the  sisters  in  a  tender  embrace.     Conducted  by  them,  Eva 
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returned  home.  She  was  altogether  submissive  and  afieo* 
tionate,  and  besought  earnestly  for  forgiveness  from  all.  She 
was  very  much  excited  by  the  scenes  wHch  had  just  occurred, 
drank  a  composing  draught  which  her  mother  administered, 
and  then  listened  to  Leonore,  who  read  to  her,  as  she  lay  in 
bed,  till  she  fell  asleep. 

The  Judge  paced  up  and  down  his  chamber  uneasily  that 
night,  and  spoke  thus  to  his  wife,  who  lay  in  bed : 
.  "  A  journey  to  the  baths,  and  that  in  company  with  you, 
would  be  quite  the  best  thing  for  her.  But  I  don't  know 
how  I  can  now  do  without  you ;  and  more  than  that,  where 
the  money  is  to  come  from  !  We  have  had  great  losses,  and 
see  still  great  expenses  before  us :  in  the  first  place  Louise's 
marriage — and  then,  without  a  little  money  in  hand,  we  can- 
not let  our  girls  go  from  home ;  and  the  rebuilding  of  our 
house.  But  we  must  borrow  more  money — I  see  no  other 
way.  Eva  must  be  saved  ;  her  mind  must  be  enlivened  and 
her  body  strengthened,  let  it  cost  what  it  may.  I  must  see 
and  borrow " 

"  It  is  not  necessary,  Ernst,"  said  Elise ;  and  the  Judge, 
making  a  sudden  pause,  gazed  at  her  with  astonishment; 
whilst  she,  half  raising  herself  in  bed,  looked  at  him  vdth  a 
countenance  beaming  with  joy.  "  Come,"  continued  she, 
"  and  I  win  recal  something  to  your  memory  which  occurred 
Jfteen  years  ago." 

"  What  sort  of  a  history  can  that  be  ?"  said  he,  smiling 
gaily,  whilst  he  seated  himself  on  the  bed,  and  took  the  hand 
which  Elise  extended  to  him. 

"  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,"  began  she. 

" Five-and-twenty  years !"  interrupted  he,  "Heaven  help 
me!  you  promised  to  go  no  farther  back  than  fifteen." 
.  "  ratience,  my  love ! — ^this  is  part  the  first  of  my  story. 
Do  you  not  remember,  then,"  said  she,  "how,  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  at  the  commencement  of  our  married  life, 
you  made  plans  for  a  journey  into  the  beautiful  native  land 
of  your  mother  ?  I  see  now,  Ernst,  that  you  remember  it. 
And  how  we  should  wander  there  you  planned,  and  enjov  our 
freedom  and  God's  lovely  nature.  You  were  so  joyful  in 
the  prospect  of  this ;  but  then  came  adversity,  and  cares,  and 
children,  and  never-ending  labour  for  you,  so  that  our  Nor- 
wegian journey  retreated  year  by  year  more  into  the  back* 
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ground.  Nevertheless,  it  remained  like  a  point  of  light  to 
you  in  the  future ;  but  now,  for  some  time,  vou  seem  to  have 
forgotten  it ;  yes,  for  you  have  given  up  all  your  own  plea- 
sures in  labouring  for  your  family ;  have  forsaken  all  your  own 
enjoyments,  your  own  plans,  for  your  own  sphere  of  activity 
and  your  home.  But  I  have  not  forgotten  the  Norj^egian 
journey,  and  in  fifteen  years  have  obtained  the  means  of  its 
accomplishment.*' 

"  In  fifteen  years ! — ^what  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  he. 

"  Now  I  am  arrived,"  she  answered,  "  at  part  the  second 
of  my  history.  Do  you  still  remember,  Ernst,  that  fifteen 
years  ago  we  were  not  so  happy  as  we  are  now  ?  You  have 
ibrgotten  ?  "Well,  so  much  the  better ;  I  scarcely  remember 
it  myself  any  more,  for  the  expansive  rind  of  love  has  grown 
over  the  black  scar.  What  I,  however,  know  is,  that  at  that 
time  I  was  not  so  properly  at  home  in  actual  life,  and  did 
not  rightly  understand  all  the  good  that  it  offered  me,  and 
that  to  console  myself  on  that  account  I  wrote  a  romance. 
But  now  it  happened  that  by  reason  of  my  novel  I  neglected 
my  duties  to  my  lord  and  husband — for  the  gentlemen  arp 
decidedly  unskilled  in  serving  themselves " 

"  Very  polite !"  interposed  the  Judge,  smiling. 

"  Be  content  1"  continued  she :  "  now  it  happened  that 
one  evening  his  tea  and  my  novel  came  into  collision — a 
horrible  history  followed.  ^But  I  made  a  vow  in  my  heart 
that  one  of  these  days  the  two  rivals  should  become  recon- 
ciled. Now  you  see  my  manuscript — you  had  the  goodness 
to  call  it  rubbish — I  sent  to  a  very  enlightened  man,  to  a  man 
.of  distinguished  taste  and  judgment,  and  thus  it  befel,-  he 
found  taste  in  the  rubbish ;  and,  what  say  you  to  it  ?  paid 
me  a  pretty  little  sum  for  permission  to  bring  it  before  the 
world.  Do  not  look  so  grave,  Ernst ;  I  have  never  again 
taken  up  the  pen  to  write  novels  ;  my  own  family  has  foimd 
me  enough  to  do  ;  and  besides,  I  never  again  could  wish  to  do 
anything  which  was  not  pleasant  to  you.  You  have  dis- 
.placed  all  rivals,  do  you  see !  But  this  one  I  decided  should 
DO  the  means  of  your  taking  the  Norwegian  journey.  The 
little  sum  of  two  hundred  crowns  banco  which  it  produced 
me  have  I  placed  in  the  savings*  bank  for  this  purpose ;  and 
in  fifteen  years  it  has  so  much  aug;mented  itself,  that  it  will 
perfectly  accomplish  that  object ;  and  if  ever  the  time  for  itg 
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employment  will  come,  it  is  now.  The  desire  for  travelling 
is  gone  from  me — ^I  covet  now  only  rest.  But  you  and " 

'^  And  do  you  think,"  said  the  Judge,  ^^  that  I  shall  take 
your " 

"  Oh,  Ernst!  why  should  you  not  ?"  exclaimed  she ;  " if 
you  coidd  hut  know  what  joy  the  thought  of  this  has  prepared 
for  me !  The  money,  which  from  year  to  year  increased,  in 
order  to  give  you  pleasure,  has  been  to  me  like  a  treasure  of 
hidden  delight,  which  has  many  a  time  strengthened  and 
animated  my  soul !  Make  me  only  perfectly  happy  by  allowing 
yourself  to  have  enjoyment  from  it.  Take  it,  my  Ernst,  and 
make  yoiurself  pleasure  with  it,  this  summer ;  I  pray  you  to 
do  so,  on  account  of  our  children.  Take  Eva  with  you,  and 
if  possible  Leonore  also.  Nothing  would  refresh  Eva's  soul 
more  than  such  a  journey  with  you  and  Leonore  in  a  mag- 
nificent and  beautiful  country.  The  money  can  be  obtained 
in  a  month's  time,  and  a  few  months'  leave  of  absence  cannot 
possibly  be  denied  to  one  who  has  spent  more  than  thirty 
years  in  incessant  service  for  the  state  ;  and  when  Louise  and 
her  husband  have  left  us,  and  spring  and  nature  are  in  their 
very  loveliest,  then  you  shall  set  out  i  you  shall  be  refreshed 
after  so  many  years  of  painful  labour,  and  the  wounded  heart 
of  our  sick  child  shall  be  healed," 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PLAKS  AKD   COUKTEB  PLAI<rS. 

ByjL  entered  her  father  s  study  the  next  morning.  He  im* 
mediately  left  his  work,  received  her  with  the  greatest 
tenderness,  drew  her  to  his  side  on  the  s(^a,  and  placing  one 
arm  round  her  waist,  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  inquired,  with 
a  searching  glance,  **  Do  you  want  anything  from  me,  my 
child  ?     Can  J  do  anything  for  you  P    Tell  me !" 

Encouraged  by  his  kindness,  Eva  described  the  state  jof  her 
mind  to  her  fathpr,  and  explained  how  she  wished  to  com* 
mence  a  more  active  life  in  order  to  overcome  her  weakness, 
and  to  regain  strength  and  quiet.  The  situation  of  teacher 
in  a  girl's  school  in  the  city  was  vacant,  and  she  wished  im- 
jnediately  to  take  it,  but  omy  for  the  summer,  during  which 
time  she  and  Leonore  would  prepare  themselves  to  open  n 
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bcIioOa  in  autumn.  It  was  a  plan  of  which  they  had  long 
thought,  and  which  would  afiord  them  a  useful  and  inde- 
pendent life.  Eva  besought  the  acquiescence  of  her  father  to 
this  proposition. 

^*Leonore  and  I,"  continued  she,  "have  this  morning 
talked  a  deal  on  the  subject ;  we  hope  that  with  the  counsd 
and  countenance  upon  which  we  may  reckon,  to  be  able  to 
make  it  succeed.  Ah,  father !  I  am  become  quite  anxious 
about  it  on  account  of  my  own  weakness.  I  must  speedily 
resort  to  external  means,  that  I  may  overcome  it.  I  will  be- 
come active ;  I  will  work  ;  and  whilst  thus  employed  I  shall 
forget  the  past  and  myself,  and  only  live  for  the  happiness  of 
those  who  love  me,  and  to  whom  I  have  caused  so  much 
trouble." 

"  My  child !  mv  dear  child,  you  are  right ;  you  do  rightly !" 
said  the  father,  deeply  affected,  and  clasping  his  daughter  in 
his  arms ;  "  vour  wish  shall  be  granted,  and  whatever  is  in 
my  power  will  I  do  to  forward  your  plans.  "What  a  many 
institutions  for  education  will  there  not  proceed  from  our 
house !  But  there  is  no  harm  at  all  in  that — there  are  no 
more  useful  institutions  on  the  face  of  the  earth.!  One 
reservation,  however,  I  must  make  from  your  and  Leonore's 
determination.  You  may  dedicate  the  autumn  and  the  winter 
to  your  school — but  the  summer  you  must  devote  to  your 
father ! — and  Madame  B.  may  find  a  teacher  where  she  can, 
only  not  from  my  family — ^for  I  am  not  now  in  a  condition  to 
furnish  her  one.*' 

"Ah,  father,"  said  she,  "every  unemployed  hour  is  a 
burden  to  me!" 

"  "We  will  bear  the  burden  together,  my  child !  Leonore, 
I,  and  you,  in  our  wanderings  towards  the  west.  In  a  few 
weeks  I  am  thinking  of  undertaking  a  journey,  after  which  I 
have  longed  for  these  many  years  ;  I  will  visit  the  beautiful 
native  land  of  my  mother.  Will  you,  Eva,  breathe  this 
fresh  mountain  an  with  me?  I  should  have  very  little 
pleasure  in  the  journey  alone,  but  in  company  with  you  and 
JJeonore  it  will  make  me  young  again !  Our  heads  are  be- 
come bowed,  my  child,  but  in  God*s  beautiful  nature  we  will 
lift  them  up  again !  You  will  go  with  me — is  it  not  so  ? 
Good!  Come  then  with  me  to  your  mother,  for  it  is  she 
alone  who  has  managed  this  journey  t" 
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With  an  arm  round  the  waist  of  his  daughter  the  Judge 
now  went  to  his  wife ;  they  found  Leonore  with  her ;  nor 
was  oyer  a  quartet  of  Mozart*  s  more  harmonious  than  that 
which  was  now  performed  among  them. 

Eva  was  uncommonly  animat^  all  day,  but  in  the  evening 
she  was  in  a  burning  fever.  A  feeling  of  anxiety  weiri 
through  the  whole  family ;  thev  feared  that  a  new  grave  was 
about  to  be  opened,  and  disquiet  was  painted  on  all  counte- 
nances. Eva  demanded,  with  a  fervour  which  was  not  with- 
out its  feverish  excitement,  that  the  Assessor  should  be 
fetched.     He  came  immediately. 

"  Forgive  me !"  exclaimed  Eva,  extending  her  hand  to 
him,  "  I  have  been  so  ungrateful  to  you !  But  my  heart  was 
so  disordered  that  it  was  quite  changed ;  but  it  will  recover 
itself  again.  Leonore  has  given  it  health.  I  am  very  ill 
now ;  my  hands  bum,  my  head  aches !  GKve  me  my  Kttle 
workbox — ^that  I  may  hold  it  between  my  hands — that  I  may 
lean  my  head  upon  it — else  I  shall  be  no  better !  You,  my 
Mend,  will  cure  me  that  I  may  again  make  my  family  happy !" 

The  Assessor  dried  his  tears.  As  Eva  leaned  her  head  on 
the  workbox,  she  talked  earnestly,  but  not  quite  coherently 
of  the  plans  for  the  future. 

"  Very  good,  very  good,"  said  the  physician,  interrupting 
her ;  "  I  tw)  will  be  of  the  establishment ;  I  will  give  instruc- 
tion in  botany  to  the  whole  swarm  of  girls,  and  between  us 
we  will  drive  them  out  into  the  woods  and  into  the  fields; 
that  we  may  see  them  learn  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  world. 
But  now,  Eva,  you  must  not  talk  any  more— but  you  must 
empty  this  glass." 

Eva  took  the  composing  draught  willingly,  and  was  soon 
calmer.  She  was  the  most  obedient  and  amiable  of  patients, 
and  showed  a  confidence  in  her  old  friend  which  penetrated 
his  heart.     He  would  have  sate  night  and  day  by  her  bed. 

Eva's  sickness  was  a  violent  fever,  which  confined  her  to 
her  bed  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  occasioned  her  family 
great  uneasiness.  This  sickness  was,  however,  very  bene- 
ficial for  herself  and  for  the  health  of  her  mind ;  but  still 
more  beneficial  was  the  infinite  love  with  which  she  saw  her* 
self  encompassed  on  all  sides. 

One  day  in  the  beginning  of  her  convalescence,  as  she  sate 
up  and  saw  herself  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  which  love 
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and  home  could  gather  about  a  beloved  sufTerer,  she  said  to 
Leonore  as  she  leaned  upon  her,  "  Ah,  who  would  not  be 
willing  to  liye  when  they  see  themselves  so  beloved !" 

In  the  meantime  Louise's  wedding-day  was  approaching 
nearer. 

CHAPTEE  Xin, 

▲  STJBPBISE. 

Thbse  days  before  the  wedding  a  grand  travelling-carriage 
drawn    by  four  horses  rolled  through  the  streets  of  the 

town  of  X ^  and  from  the  prodigious  clatter  which  it 

made  drew  all  the  inquisitive  among  the  inhabitants  to  their 
windows. 

"  Did  you  see,  dear  sister,"  cried  the  general  shopkeeper 
Madame  Suur  to  Madame  Bask,  the  wife  of  the  postmaster^ 
**  the  grand  travelling-carriage  that  has  just  gone  by  ?  Did 
you  see  the  sweet  youth  that  sate  on  the  left  and  looked  so 
gentee)^  with  his  snow-white  neck  and  open  shirt-collar? 
Lawk !  how  he  looked  at  me — so  sweet  as  he  was !  How 
like  a  real  prince  he  looked  !'* 

"  Dear  sister!"  answered  the  postmistress,  "  then  you  did 
not  see  the  gentleman  who  sate  on  the  right  ?  He  was  a 
grand  gentleman,  that  I  can  positively  assert !  He  sate  so 
stately  leaning  back  in  the  carriage,  and  so  wrapped  up  in 
grand  furs  that  one  could  not  see  the  least  bit  of  his  face. 
Positively  he  is  a  great  somebody !" 

"I  got  a  shimmer  of  the  youth,"  said  the  grey-brown 

handed  and  complexioned  Annette  P ,  as  she  glanced  up 

from  her  coarse  sewing,  with  such  a  look  as  probably  a  cap- 
tive casts  who  has  glsmced  out  of  his  prison  into  a  freer  and 
more  beautiful  state  of  existence ;  "  he  looked  so  calm,  with 
large  blue  eyes,  out  of  the  plate-glass  windows  of  the  cari 
riage !  as  pure  and  grave  he  looked  as  one  of  God's  angels !" 

"  Aj,  we  know  to  be  sure  how  the  angels  look !"  said  the 
postmistress,  snubbingly,  and  with  a  severe  glance  at  An- 
nette ;  "  but  that*s  absolutely  all  one !  Yet  I  should  lik0 
to  know  what  grandees  they  are.  I  should  not  be  a  bit  sur* 
prised  if  it  were  his  royal  highness  or  gracious  crown-prince^ 
who  with  his  eldest  son  is  travelling  tncondko  through  the 
eountry." 
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"  Dear  sister  says  what  is  true,"  returned  Madame  Suar. 
**  Yes,  it  must  be  so !  for  he  looked  like  a  regular  prince, 
the  sweet  youth,  as  he  sate  there  and  glanced  at  me  through 
the  window  ;  really,  he  smiled  at  me  I" 
^  "  Nay,  my  ladies,  we've  got  some  genteel  strangers  in  the 
city !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Alderman  Nyberg  as  he  came  into  the 
loom. 

"  Have  they  stopped  here  ?"  cried  both  ladies  at  once. 

"  My  wife  saw  the  carriage  draw  up  and " 

"  Nay,  heaven  defend  us !  Mr.  Alderman  what  are  you 
thinking  about  that  you  don't  make  a  stir  in  the  city  and 
send  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  them  ?  For  goodness  sake 
let  the  city-council  come  together  !*' 

"  How  ?  What  ?  Who  ?"  asked  the  Alderman,  opening 
wide  his  grey  eyes  like  some  One  just  awoke  out  of  sleep ; 
"  can  it  indeed '* 

"  Yes,  very  likely  his  royal  highness  himself  in  his  own 
proper  person — ^possibly  his  majesty  !" 

"  Gracious  heavens!"  said  the  Alderman,  and  looked  as  if 
the  town-house  had  fallen. 

"  But  speed  off  in  all  the  world's  name,  and  run  and 
look  about  you,  and  don't  stand  here  staring  like  a  dead 
figure !"  exclaimed  the  postmistress,  quite  hoarse,  while  she 
shook  up  and  down  her  great  mass  of  humanity  on  the 
creaking  sofa.  "  Dear  sister,  cannot  you  also  get  on  your 
legs  a  little,  and  Annette  too,  instead  of  sitting  there  hum<* 
drumming  with  her  sewing,  out  of  which  nothing  comes. 
Annette  run  quick,  and  see  what  it  is  all  about — but  come 
back  in  an  instant-minute  and  tell  me,  poor  soul,  whom  our 
Lord  has  smitten  with  calamity  and  sickness — ^nay,  nay, 
march  pancake!" 

The  Alderman  ran ;  dear  Sister  Suur  ran ;  Mamselle  An* 
nette  ran ;  we  ran  also,  dear  reader,  in  order  to  see  a  large* 
made  gentleman  somewhat  in  years,  and  a  youth  of  eleven, 
of  slender  figure  and  noble  appearance,  dismount  from  the 
travelling  carriage.    It  was  his  Excellency  O  and  hia 

youngest  son. 

They  alighted  and  went  into  the  house  of  the  Franks. 
His  Excellency  entered  the  drawing-room  without  suffering 
himself  to  be  announced,  and  introduced  himself  to  !E3is6, 
who  though  surprised  by  the  visit  of  the  unexpected  strain 
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ger,  received  him  with  all  her  accustomed  graceful  self- 
possession;  lamenting  the  absence  of  her  husband,  and 
thinking  to  herself  that  Jacobi  had  not  in  the  least  exceeded 
the  truth  in  his  description  of  the  person  of  his  Excellency. 

His  Excellency  was  now  in  the  most  brilliaut  of  humours, 
and  discovered,  as  by  sudden  revelation,  that  he  and  Elise 
were  related ;  called  her  "  my  cousin"  all  the  time,  and  said 
the  handsomest  things  to  her  of  her  family,  of  whom  he  had 
heard  so  much,  but  more  especially  of  a  certain  young  man 
on  whom  he  set  the  highest  value.  Further  he  said,  that 
however  much  he  must  rejoice  in  having  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  his  cousin,  still  he  must  confess  that  nis  visit 
at  this  time  had  particular  reference  to  the  young  man  of 
whom  he  had  spoken;  and  with  this  he  inquired  after 
Jacobi. 

Jacobi  was  sent  for,  and  came  quickly,  but  not  without 
evident  emotion  in  his  countenance.  His  Excellency  0  > 
approached  him,  extended  his  hand  cheerfully,  and  said,  '^  I 
rejoice  to  see  you ;  my  cursed  gout  has  not  quite  lefb  me ; 
but  I  could  not  pass  so  near  the  city  without  going  a  little 
out  of  my  way  in  order  to  wish  you  happiness  on  your  ap- 
proaching marriage,  and  also  to  mention  an  affair — but  you 
must  introduce  me  to  your  bride.*' 

Jacobi  did  it  with  glowing  eyes.  His  Excellency  took 
Louise's  hand,  and  said,  "  I  congratulate  you  on  your  happi* 
ness,  on  being  about  to  have  one  of  the  best  and  the  most 
estimable  of  men  for  your  husband !" .  And  with  these 
words  he  riveted  a  friendly  penetrating  glance  upon  her,  and 
then  kissed  her  hand.  Louise  blushed  deeply,  and  looked 
happier  than  when  she  agreed  to  her  own  proposition  of  not 
troubling  herself  about  his  Excellency. 

Upon  the  other  daughters  also  who  were  present,  his  keen 
eyes  were  fixed  with  a  look  which  seemed  rather  to  search 
into  soul  than  body,  and  rested  with  evident  satisfaction  on 
the  beautifully  blushing  Gabriele. 

"  I  also  have  had  a  daughter,"  said  he,  slowly,  "  an  only 
one-  -but  she  was  taken  from  me !" 

A  melancholy  feeling  seemed  to  have  gained  possession  of 
him,  but  he  shook  it  quickly  from  him,  stood  up,  and  went  to 
Jacobi,  to  whom  he  talked  m  a  loud  and  friendly  voice. 

"  My  best  Jacobi,"  said  he,  **  you  told  me  the  last  time  we 
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were  together  that  you  thought  of  opening  a  school  for  boys 
in  Stockholm.  I  am  pleased  with  it,  for  I  have  proved  that 
your  ability  as  teacher  and  guide  of  youth  is  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  I  wish  to  introduce  to  you  a  pupil,  my  little  boy. 
You  will  confer  upon  me  a  real  pleasure  if  you  wiU  be  able 
to  receive  him  in  two  months,  at  which  time  I  must  under* 
take  a  journey  abroad,  which  perhaps  may  detain  me  long, 
and  would  wish  to  know  that  during  this  my  absence  my  son 
was  in  good  hands.  I  wish  that  he  shoidd  remain  under 
your  care  at  least  two  or  three  years.  You  will  easily  feel 
that  I  should  not  place  in  your  hands  him  who  is  dearest  to 
me  in  the  world,  if  I  had  not  the  most  perfect  confidence  in 
you,  and  therefore  I  give  you  no  prescribed  directions  con- 
cerning him.  And  if  prayers  can  obtain  motherly  regard,'* 
continued  he,  turning  to  Louise,  "  I  would  direct  myseff  with 
them  to  you.  Take  good  care  of  my  boy — ^he  has  no  longer 
•  mother!" 

Louise  drew  the  boy  hastily  to  her,  embraced  him,  and 
kissed  him  with  warmth.  A  smile  as  of  sunshine  diffused 
itself  over  the  countenance  of  the  father,  and  certainly  no 
words  which  Louise  could  have  spoken  would  have  satisfied 
him  more  than  this  silent  but  intelligent  answer  of  the 
heart.  Jacobi  stood  there  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  he  could 
not  bring  forth  many  words,  but  his  Excellency  understood 
him,  and  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand. 

"  May  we  not  have  the  horses  taken  out  ?  "Will  not  your 
Excellency  have  the  goodness  to  stay  to  dine  with  us  ?" 
were  the  beseeching  questions  which  were  repeated  around 
him. 

But  however  willing  his  Excellency  would  have  been  to 
do  it,  it  was  impossible.  He  had  promised  to  dine  at  Stro 
with  Count  Y ,  eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  town. 

"  But  breakfast  ?  a  little  breakfast  at  least  ?  It  should 
be  served  in  a  moment.  The  young  Count  Axel  would  cer- 
tainly be  glad  of  a  little  breakfast !"  asserted  Louise,  with 
friendly  confidence,  who  seemed  already  to  have  taken  under 
herprotection  the  future  pupil  of  her  husband. 

The  young  Count  Axel  did  not  say  no ;  and  the  father, 
whose  behaviour  became  every  moment  more  cordial  and 
gay,  said  that  a  little  breakfast  in  such  company  would  eat 
excellently. 
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Bergstrora  prepared  with  rapture  and  burning  zeal  the  table 
for  the  lofbj  guest,  who  in  the  mean  time  chatted  with  evi- 
dent satisfaction  with  Elise  and  Jacobi,  directing  often  also 
his  conversation  to  Louise  as  if  insensibly  to  test  her ;  and 
from  their  inmost  hearts  did  both  mother  and  bridegroom 
rejoice  that  with  her  calm  understanding  she  could  stand 
the  test  so  well. 

Gabriele  entertained  the  young  Count  Axel  in  one  of  tho 
windows  by  listening  to  the  repeater  of  his  new  gold  watch, 
which  set  the  grave  and  naturally  silent  boy  at  liberty  to 
lead  the  entertainment  in  another  way ;  and  Gabriele,  who 
entered  into  all  his  ideas,  wondered  very  much  over  the 
wonderful  properties  of  the  watch ;  and  let  it  repeat  over  and 
over  again,  whilst  her  lovely  and  lively  smiles  and  her  merry 
words  called  forth  more  and  more  the  confidence  of  the 
young  Axel. 

Breakfast  was  ready ;  was  brought  in  by  the  happy  Berg- 
strom ;  was  eaten  and  praised  by  his  Excellency,  who  was  a 
connoisseur ;  a  description  of  the  capitally  preserved  ancho- 
vies was  pai^cularly  desired  from  Louise;  and  then  her 
health  and  that  of  her  bridegroom  was  drunk  in  Madeira. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  breakfast  the  Judge  came 
home.  The  trait  of  independence,  bordering  on  pride,  which 
sometimes  revealed  itself  in  Judge  Frank's  demeanour,  and 
which  perhaps  was  visible  at  the  very  time  of  his  respectful 
but  simple  greeting  of  his  Excellency,  called  forth  m  him 
also  a  momentary  appearance  of  height.  But  this  pride 
soon  vanished  from  both  sides.  These  two  men  knew  and 
valued  each  other  mutually ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
were  so  deeply  engrossed  by  conversation,  that  his  Excel- 
lency forgot  his  journey,  not  for  one  only,  but  for  two  hours. 

"I  lament  over  Stro  and  its  dinner,"  said  his  Excellency, 
preparing  to  take  his  departure ;  "  how  they  must  have 
waited  there  !     But  we  could  not  possibly  help  it.*' 

After  his  Excellency  had  departed,  he  left  behind  him  a 
bright  impression  on  all  the  family  of  Franks,  not  one  of 
whom  did  not  feel  animated  in  a  beneficial  manner  by  his 
behaviour  and  his  words.  Jacobi  in  his  joy  made  a  high 
entre-chat,  and  embracing  Louise,  said,  "  Now,  Louise,  what 
say  you  to  the  man  ?  And  we  have  got  a  pupil  that  will 
dniw  at  least  twenty  after  him !" 
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Louise  was  perfectly  reconciled  to  bis  Excellency. 

From  this  day  forth  Bergatrom  began  a  new  era ;  what- 
ever hapijened  in  the  family  was  either  before  or  after  the 
Tisit  of  his  Excellency. 


**  Ah,  then,  my  goodness !  that  it  should  be  Excellency 
O !"  said  the  dear  sister  Bask  to  the  dear  sister  Suur. 

"  Yes,  just  think !  That  he  should  come  solely,  and  for 
no  other  purpose,  than  to  visit  the  Franks,  and  breakfast 
there,  and  stop  several  hours  there !  He  is  a  cousin  of  the 
Judge's  lady." 

'^  Her  cousin !  Bah !  no  more  her  cousin  than  I  am  the 
king's  cousin ;  positively  not !" 

"  Yes,  yes !  or  why  else  should  he  have  called  her  *  my 
gracious  cousin?'  And  one  must  confess  that  there  is 
something  refined  and  genteel  about  her — and  such  hands 
as  she  has  have  I  never  seen !" 

"  Hum !  There's  no  art  in  looking  genteel  and  having 
beautiful  hands,  when  one  goes  about  the  house  like  a  foolish 
thing,  washing  one's  hands  in  rose-water,  and  all  the  livelong 
day  doing  not  one  sensible  act.  That  1  know  well  enough !" 

"  Yes,  yes  1  they  who  will  be  of  any  use  in  their  house 
cannot  keep  such  hands,  and  sit  the  whole  day  and  read 
romances !  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  would  have  gone 
with  the  blessed  Suur's  baking  business— to  which  at  last 
he  added  the  grocenr — ^if  I  had  been  a  genteel  lady !  Not 
at  all,  because  I  should  not  have  done  it.  Sweet  sister, 
know  that  I  once  had  my  whims — ^yes,  and  a  turn  for  scrib- 
bling and  writing.  Yes,  so  help  me  heaven !  if  it  had  not 
been  for  my  little  bit  of  sound  sense,  which  showed  me  my 
folly  in  time,  I  might  have  become  a  regular  learned  lady, 
another — what  do  you  call  her  ?— Madame  de  Stael !  But 
when  I  married  the  late  Suur  I  determined  to  give  up  all 
that  foolishness,  and  do  honour  to  the  baking ;  and  now  I 
have  quite  let  my  little  talent  slip  away  from  me,  so  that  it 
is  as  good  as  buried.  But  on  that  account  I  am,  to  be  sure, 
no  fitting  company  for  the  Franks — think  only ! — and  shall 
be  only  less  and  less  so,  if  they  are  always  climbing  higher 
and  higher.'* 

"  Let  them  dimb  as  high  as  they  will,  I  don't  intend  to 
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make  obeisances  before  tbem,  that  I  can  promise  tbem  !  that 
I  absolutely  will  not !  It  yexes  me  enough  that  Annette  is 
so  mad  after  them.  Before  one  is  aware  of  it,  they  will  be 
taking  her  away  from  me,  skin  and  bair ;  and  tbat's  my  thanks 
for  all  I  have  lavished  upon  ber !  But  1*11  tell  the  gentry 
tbat  I'm  positively  determined  to  make  no  compliments  to 
them  or  te  their  Excellencies,  and  that  one  person  is  just  as 
good  as  anotber !     Positively  1*11  tell  them  that  1" 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 
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"  God  bless  tbe  little  ones !  But  wben  one  considers  how 
little  of  a  rarity  children  are  in  this  world,  one  has  only  to 
open  one's  mouth  to  say  so,  and  people  are  all  up  in  arms 
and  make  such  a  stir  and  such  an  ado  about  their  little 
ones!  Heart' s-dearest !  People  may  call  them  angels  as 
much  as  ever  they  will,  but  I  would  willingly  have  my  knees 
free  from  them !  But  worst  of  all  is  it  with  the  first  child  in 
a  family  !  Ob,  it  is  a  bappiness  and  a  miracle,  and  cannot 
be  enough  overbaded  with  caresses  and  presents  from  father 
and  mother,  and  aunts  and  cousins,  and  all  the  world.  Does 
it  scream  and  roar — ^then  it  is  a  budding  genius ;  is  it  silent 
— ^tben  it  is  a  pbilosopher  in  its  cradle ;  and  scarcely  is  it 
eight  days  old  but  it  understands  Swedish  and  almost  Ger- 
man also!  And — it  bites,  the  sweet  angel! — it  has  got  a 
tooth !  It  bites  properly.  Ah,  it  is  divine !  Then  comes 
tbe  second  child :— it  is  by  far  less  wonderftd  already  ;  its 
cry  and  its  teeth  are  not  half  «o  extraordinary.  The  third 
comes ; — it  is  all  over  with  miracles  now  1  the  aunts  begin 
to  shake  their  heads,  and  say,  '  no  lack  of  heirs  in  the  house ! 
Nay,  nay,  may  there  be  only  enough  to  feed  them  all.'  After 
this  comes  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth — jes,  then 
people's  vnts  are  set  in  full  play !  The  parents  resign  them- 
selves, but  the  friends  defend  themselves !  Heart's-dearest, 
what  is  to  become  of  it  ?  The  house  full  of  children,  there's 
soon  a  dozen  of  them !  Poor  Mrs.  This  and  This — it  makes 
one  quite  weak  both  in  body  and  mind  only  to  think  of  it ! 
Yes,  yes,  my  friends,  people  don't  put  these  things  down 
in  romances^  but  it  goes  on  in  this  way  in  real  life  I    Yes !? 
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It  was  the  Cliainberlain's  lady  who  preached  this  little 
sermon,  in  the  zeal  of  her  spirit,  to  the  young  couple  who 
the  next  day  were  to  be  man  and  wife.  She  ate  on  this 
evening  "WTntsuntide-porridge  •  with  the  Franks,  and  all  the 
while  gave  sundry  lessons  for  the  future.  Jacobi  laughed 
aeartily  over  the  history  of  the  children,  and  endeavoured  to 
3atch  Louise's  eye ;  but  this  was  fixed  upon  the  Postillion, 
which  she  was. arranging  with  a  very  important  and  grave  as- 
pect. The  Judge  and  Elise  looked  smilingly  on  each  other, 
and  extended  to  each  other  their  hands. 

The  state  of  feeling  in  the  family,  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing, was  quite  rose-coloured.  Letters  had  been  received 
from  Petrea  which  gave  contentment  to  all  her  fiiends,  and 
Eva  sate  in  the  famity  circle  with  returniDg,  although  as. yet 
pale  roses  on  her  cheeks.  The  Judge  sate  between  Eva  and 
Leonore,  laying  out  on  the  map  the  jjlan  of  the  summer  tour. 
They  would  visit  Thistedal,  Bingerig,  and  TeUemark,  and 
would  go  through  Trondhiem  to  Norland,  where  people  go 
to  salute  the  mimiight  sun. 

Grabriele  looked  after  Her  flowers,  and  watered  the  myrtle 
tree  from  which  next  morning  she  would  break  off  sprays 
wherewith  to  weave  a  crown  and  garland  for  Louise.  Jacobi 
sate  near  the  mother,  and  seemed  to  have  much  to  say  to 
her ;  what  it  was,  however,  nobody  heard,  but  he  often  con- 
veyed her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  seemed  as  if  he  were  thanking 
her  for  his  life's  happiness.  He  looked  gentle  and  happy. 
Every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  morrow,  so  that  this  even- 
ing would  be  spent  in  quiet. 

According  to  Jacobi's  wish  the  marriage  was  to  take  place 
in  the  church,  and  after  this  they  were  all  to  dine  enfamille. 
In  the  evening,  however,  a  large  company  was  to  be  assem- 
bled in  the  S.  saloon,  which  with  its  adjoining  garden  had 
been  hired  lor  the  purpose.  This  was  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  father,  who  aesired  that  for  the  last  time,  perhaps  for 
many  years,  his  daughter  should  collect  around  her  all  her 
acquaintance  and  friends,  and  thus  should  show  to  them,  at 
the  same  time,  welcome  politeness.  He  himself,  with  the 
help  of  Jacobi  and  Leonore,  who  was  everybody's  assistant, 
had  taken  upon  himself  the  arrangement  of  this  evening's 

*  There  is  some  new  kind  of  porridge  for  almost  erery  week  in  the  jwr  Id 
Sweden,  with  which  the  table  is  most  religioiis^  serred.— M.  H. 
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festival,  tbat  his  wife  might  not  be  fatigued  and  disturbed 
by  it. 

At  supper  the  betrothed  sat  side  bj  side,  and  Jacobi  be- 
haved sometimes  as  if  he  would  purposely  seize  upon  his 
bride's  plate  as  well  as  his  own,  which  gave  rise  to  many 
dignified  looks,  to  settings-to-rights  again,  and  a  deal  of 
merriment  besides. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  they  all  went  to  rest,  Louise 
found  her  toilet-table  covered  with  presents  from  bridegroom, 
parents,  sisters,  and  friends.  A  great  deal  of  work  was  from 
JPetrea.  These  gifts  awakened  in  Louise  mingled  feelings  of 
joy  and  pain,  and  as  she  hastened  yet  once  again  to  embrace 
the  beloved  ones  from  whom  she  was  about  so  soon  to  sepa- 
rate, many  mutual  tears  were  shed.  But  evening  dew  is 
prophetic  of  a  bright  morrow — that  was  the  case  here. 

CHAPTEE  XV. 

THE    WEDDING-DAY. 

The  sun  shone  bright  and  warm  on  that  morning  of  Whit- 
Monday.  Flowers  and  leaves  glistened  in  the  morning  dew ; 
-the  birds  sang ;  the  bells  of  the  city  rang  festively  and  gaily; 
the  myrtle-crown  was  ready  woven  early,  and  the  mother  and 
Leonore  were  present  at  the  toilet  of  the  bride.  They  ex- 
peeted  that  Jacobi  would  make  his  appearance  in  the  highest 
state  of  elegance,  and  hoped  that  his  appearance  would  not 
dim  that  of  the  bride.  Louise's  sisters  made  her  appearance 
on  this  occasion  of  more  importance  than  she  herself  did. 
Q^briele  dressed  her  hair — she  possessed  an  actual  talent  for 
this  art — ^half-blown  rose-buds  were  placed  in  the  myrtle 
wreath ;  and  what  with  one,  and  what  with  another  little 
innocent  art  of  the  toilet,  a  most  happy  effect  was  produced. 
Louise  looked  particularly  well  in  her  simple,  tasteful,  bridal 
dress — ^for  the  greatest  part  of  the  work  of  her  own  skilftil 
hands — and  the  content,  and  the  beautiful  repose  which 
diffused  itself  over  her  countenance,  spread  a  glorification 
over  all. 

.    "  You  look  so  pale  to-day  in  your  white  dress,  my  little 
Eva,"  said  Leonore,  as  she  helped  her  to  dress — "  you  must 
have  something  pink  on  your  neck  to  brighten  you  up,  else 
our  bride  will  be  anxious  when  she  sees  you." 
.    ^  Am  you  will,  Leonore !  I  can  put  this  handkerchief  on. 
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that  it  may  give  a  little  reflected  colour  to  mj  cheek.    I  will 
not  distress  any  one.*' 

"When  the  festally-arrayed  family  assembled  for  breakfast 
they  presented  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  family-father, 
however,  looked  more  gloomy  than  gay;  and  as  Jacobi 
entered  they  saw,  with  astonishment,  that  his  toilet  was  con- 
siderably negligent.  He  had  been  out;  his  hair  was  in 
disorder,  and  he  evidently  was  in  an  excited  state  of  mind ; 
but  he  was  handsome  lor  all  that.  He  kissed  his  bride 
tenderly  on  hand  and  lips,  and  gave  her  a  nosegay  of  beauti* 
fill  wild-flowers,  and  several  splendidly  bound  books,— the 
sermons  of  Franzen  and  Wallin,  which  gift  was  verj-  valuable, 
and  was  received  by  "  our  sensible"  and  sermon-loving  Louise 
with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

After  breakfast  Jacobi  hastened  to  arrange  his  toilet,  and 
then  they  all  went  to  church.  The  weather  was  uncommonly 
beautiful,  and  crowds  of  festally-dressed  people  thronged 
about,  in  part  to  hear  the  Provost,  who  was  to  preach  that 
day,  but  principally  to  see  the  bridal  pair. 

It  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  family  when  at  the  en* 
trance  of  the  churchyard  many  young  girls  began  to  strew 
flowers  before  the  bridal  couple  the  whole  way  to  the  church- 
door.  The  church  also  was  decorated  with  flowers  and 
foliage. 

When  the  Jud^e  took  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  the 
church,  she  perceived  that  his  was  cold,  and  that  it  trembled. 
She  looked  at  him,  and  read  in  his  countenance  the  disquiet 
with  which  his  soul  laboured. 

"  My  father,"  said  she  to  him,  "  I  feel  so  calm,  so  happy !" 

"  Then  I  am  so  too,  my  child,"  said  he,  pressing  her 
liand ;  and  after  this  moment  his  demeanour  was  calm  and 
decided  as  usual. 

Jacobi,  both  before  and  after  the  ceremony,  was  excited  in 
the  highest  degree ;  he  wept  much.  Louise,  on  the  contrary, 
was  externally  quite  calm.  She  looked  rather  pale,  but  her 
eyes  were  bright  and  almost  joyous ;  an  altogether  unusual 
contrast  in  a  bridal  pair. 

On  their  return  from  the  church  a  little  circumstance  oo 
curred  which  gave  pleasure  to  all,  but' more  especially  to  the 
Judge.  As  they  went  past  the  remains  of  the  burnt-down 
nouse,  they  saw  a  i^reat  swarm  of  bees  suddenly  mount  up 
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from  tbe  trees,  of  the  garden ;  it  flew  several  times  round  the 
market-place  as  if  seeking  for  a  habitation,  and  at  last  turn* 
ing  back,  struck  directly  down  among  the  ruins  of  the 
former  kitchen  fireplace ;  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  selected  the 
hearth  for  its  abiding  home.  This  was  regarded  as  the 
happiest  omen,  and  no  sooner  had  the  Judge  conducted  his 
daughter  home,  than  he  returned  in  order  to  remove  his 
bees  to  a  convenient  resting-place ;  Gabriele  following  him 

with  Baron  L 's  treatise  on  the  management  of  bees  in 

her  hand. 

When  Louise  was  again  locked  in  the  arms  of  her  mother 
— ^the  mother  and  Eva  had  remained  at  home — she  was 
seized  by  a  slight  trembling  fit  which  lasted  several  hours, 
but  which  was  unobserved  by  all  excepting  her  mother ;  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  day  she  continued  graver  than 
common.  Jacobi,  on  the  contrary,  after  his  fit  of  weeping 
was  over,  and  he  had  embraced  everybody,  and  kissed  his 
bride  on  lips,  hair,  hand,  and  foot,  was  seized  with  a  real 
desire  of  dancing  with  the  whole  world.  He  was  so  wildly 
joyous  and  happy,  and  at  the  same  time  so  amiable,  that  he 
imparted  his  state  of  mind  to  everybody  else. 

At  half-past  four  in  the  afbemoon  they  assembled  them- 
selves in  the  S garden,  where  the  time  was  passed  in  the 

most  agreeable  manner,  with  music,  walking  about,  enteiv 
tainment,  and  eating  of  ices  and  fruit,  to  which  also  the 
Almighty  added  the  brightest  heaven  and  the  calmest  air. 
Later  in  the  evening  they  danced  in  the  great  saloon ;  uq 
lady  could  sit  still,  and  scarcely  a  gentleman  stand ;  all  must 
dance !  We  have  nothing  more  to  say  of  the  ball,  but  we 
must  not  pass  over  in  silence  that  which  occurred  afterwards. 
When  the  company  wished  to  go  across  the  garden  to  the 
eating-room,  they  perceived  that  it  had  rained  considerably, 
and  that  it  still  dropped ;  this  occasioned  a  great  commotion 
among  the  ladies,  because  all  the  wrapping  shawls  and  cloaks 
were  on  the  other  side ;  they  had  quite  forgotten  to  bring 
them  over  in  the  fine  weatner.  But  it  was,  according  to 
popular  belief  in  Sweden,  fortunate,  and  quite  according  to 
the  order  of  things,  that  rain-drops  should  fall  on  the  crown 
of  the  bride ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  also  against  all 
fieuBe  of  prudence  and  propriety  that  she  should  wet  her 
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silken  shoes.     And  then  all  the  other  ladies !    Thej  maat 
have  the  wrapping  things  fetched  to  this  side ! 

"  I  will  provide  for  it  !*'  exclaimed  Jacobi,  and  with  these 
words  seized  his  astonished  bride  in  his  arms  and  carried  her 
across  the  garden.  "What  he  whispered  in  her  ear  during 
this  journey  we  know  not,  but  thus  far  we  can  say,  that  this 
action  set  Jacobi  very  high  in  the  favour  of  the  ladies. 

The  new-married  pair  spent  several  days  after  the  wedding 
under  the  paternal  roof,  and  joyful  days  they  were,  onlj 
rather  too  much  ^ven  up  to  dissipation,  for  s^  friends  and 
acquaintance  would  see  and  entertain  the  two  young  people. 
Mrs.  Gunilla  gave  them  a  dinner,  in  which  she  communicated 
to  them  that  she  should,  at  the  same  time  with  them,  journey 
to  Stockholm,  where  important  affairs  would  oblige  her  to 
stay  a  considerable  time.  However  much  it  grieved  Elise  to 
lose  so  excellent  and  almost  motherly  a  friend,  she  rejoiced 
very  much  over  what  Louise  and  Jacobi  would  win  thereby. 
Louise  and  Mrs.  Gunilla,  it  is  true,  had  not  perfectly  harmo- 
nised together,  because  each  would  instruct  the  other ;  but 
Jacobi  and  she  agreed  all  the  better,  and  she  had  already 
invited  the  young  people  to  dine  with  her  as  often  as  they 
would  in  Stockholm. 

In  the  hour  of  parting  she  spoke  thus  to  Elise  and  her 
husband  with  tears  in  her  eyes :  "  Who  knows  when  we 
may  meet  again  ?  The  old  woman  is  in  years — is  not  of 
much  more  use  in  the  world — ^na,  na !  Our  Lord  will  care 
for  her  as  he  has  hitherto  done !  And  listen,"  continued  she 
with  an  arch,  roguish  air,  "  don't  be  uneasy  on  account  of 
the  young  folks.; — I  shall  see  that  it  all  goes  on  right  there. 
I  invite  myself  as  sponsor  to  the  first  child.  Perhaps  we 
shall  meet  then !  Yes,  yes,  I  have  a  presentiment  that  we 
shall  see  one  another  again  in  Stockholm !  Nay !  now  fare- 
well, dear  Elise !  G-od  bless  you,  my  kind  friends,  and  make 
all  go  well  with  you !  Think  of  the  old  woman  sometimes ! 
Adieu!'*  

After  the  trouble  of  the  packing  was  over — ^we  mean  pack- 
ing Louise's  things,  of  course — and  the  still  sorrow  of  part- 
ing, quiet  returned  back  into  the  house,  and  was  only  agree- 
ably interrupted  by  preparations  for  the  journey  to  the  West 
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The  Judge  seemed  at  this  time  to  be  young  again,  and  nn 
increased  union  of  heart  showed  itself  between  him  and  his 
wife.  So  wear  away,  sometimes,  the  most  beautiful  summer 
days,  even  after  the  autumn  has  made  advances  into  the 
year.     From  what  cause  is  this  ?     Gk)d  knows. 

The  invisible  genius  of  our  history  leads  us  at  this  moment 
far  from  the  home  of  peace  to  a  distant  shore,  in  order  to 
give  us  a  glimpse  into — the  subject  of  our  next  chapter. 

CHAPTEE  XVI. 

A     SICE     CHAMBEB. 

If  the  sun  shine  on  the  head  of  the  crucified,  if  a  bird  lift 
up  its  joyous  song  in  presence  of  a  broken  heart,  it  seems  to 
us  cruel.  But  beautiful  is  the  unconscious  irony  of  nature 
in  comparison  with  that  which  exists  in  human  circum- 
stances. We  have  here  an  example  of  this  before  us.  See 
these  sparkling  false  diamonds,  this  red  gauze  finery,  these 
ruins  of  theatrical  ornament.  They  seem  to  mock  the 
misery  of  the  room  about  which  they  are  strewn.  In  that 
wretcned  room  is  want  of  light ;  want,  not  only  of  all  the 
comforts  of  life,  but  also  of  its  most  necessary  things.  And 
yet — where  could  they  be  more  useful  than  here  ? 

Forlorn,  upon  a  miserable  bed  lay  a  woman,  who  appeared 
to  have  seen  better  days ;  still  is  she  handsome,  alfliough 
passion  and  suffering  seem  early  to  have  wasted  her  yet 
young  countenance.  Fever  burned  on  the  sunken  cheek  and 
ux  the  dark  eye,  and  her  lips  moved  themselves  wildly  ;  but 
no  one  was  there  to  refresn  with  friendly  hand  the  dry  lips 
and  the  hot  brow ;  no  cooling  fever-draught  stood  near  her 
bed.  Two  new-bom  babes  lay  weeping  near  the  mother. 
Uneasy  phantoms  seemed  to  agitate  the  unhappy  one  :  some- 
times she  raised  herself  in  the  bed  with  wild  gestures,  but 
sunk  back  again  powerless ;  whilst  her  pale,  convulsed,  and 
wandering  lips  spoke  from  the  depths  of  her  torn  heart  the 
following  incoherent  words : 

"  It  is  a  bitter,  bitter  path !  but  I  must,  must  fly  for  help ! 
My  strength  is  broken — I  can  do  nothing — the  children  cry 
to  be  heard,  himgry,  half-naked !     Parents !  sisters !  help 
r  •  •  •  • 

t2 
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"It  is  night — tlie  wind  is  cold — I  freeze!  The  waves 
swell  and  swell — ^they  drive  a  wreck  ashore— they  strike  on 
the  rocks — ^ah !  wherefore  did  it  not  go  down  in  the  storm 
in  the  open  sea  P  How  dreadful  in  full  consciousness  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces !  And  thou,  thou  who  art  the  cause  of  all, 
thou  sittest  by  and  lookest  coldly  on  me !  Miserable  egotist ! 
Dost  thou  bear  a  heart  in  thy  breast  ?  The  temple  is  dashed 
to  pieces,  and  thou  that  has  ruined  it  treadest  upon  its 
ruins !  I  knew  not  how  misfortune  looked — I  knew  not  what 
it  really  is  !    Misery !    But  thou  miserable  one  who— 

"  Hush !  is  it  she  ?  Is  it  my  foster-mother  who  comes 
here  so  lightly,  so  gently,  so  softly  ?  It  becomes  bright !  She 
will  lay  her  warm  hands  on  my  little  children,  and  wrap  them 
in  the  warm  coverlet  which  she  made  for  me — 

There  sits  a  dove  so  fair  and  white 
All  on  the  lilj  spray. 

Is  it  she  ?  No !  it  is  the  moon,  which  rises  palely  out  of 
black  clouds.  How  coldly  she  looks  on  my  misery!  Away, 
away ! 

**  Sisters,  I  thirst !  "Will  no  one  give  me  a  drop  of  water  ? 
Have  you  all,  all  left  me  ?  I  thought  I  saw  you  again.  It 
is  so  strange  in  my  head.  Perhaps  I  shall  become  mad  if  I 
thirst  much  longer.  It  is  dark — I  am  afraid !  I  am  afraid 
of  the  dark  bird !  If  it  come  again  it  will  begin  to  rend  my 
heart ;  but  if  I  am  ever  again  strong,  fresh  and  strong,  I  will 
kill  it — with  my  own  hands  will  I  murder  it!  Day  and 
night  a  wick  burns  in  my  heart ;  its  name  is  Hate,  and  the 
oil  that  supplies  it  is  bitterness ! 

"  When  shall  I  be  strong  again  ?  Do  vou  see  how  he 
has  misused  me ;  has  fettered  me  to  the  sick-bed  ?  Do  you 
hear  the  ohildi^n  cry?  the  children  which,  through  the 
abuse  of  the  father,  have  come  into  the  world  before  their 
fnme,  and  now  will  die  ?  G-ive  nourishment  to  the  children, 
for  the  mercy  of  Gtod,  sisters !  Let  me  die,  but  help  the 
children!     N*ow  they  are  quiet!     Thanks!  thanks!     Shall 

I  die  this  morning  ?    No,  no,  not  yet ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  The  gulf  is  so  dark !     Ah,  what  an  abyss ! 
"  Again  comes  the  black  bird ;  I  had  fled  from  him,  but 
ha  followed  me,  tore  off  my  wings,  so  that  I  can  fly  no  longer! 
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"  Help  me  up,  I  must  dress  myself !  Here,  with  my  hand- 
some attire !  haste !  To-night  I  must  appear  anew  before 
the  public,  and  be  admired ;  umst  hear  the  clapping  of  handb 
and  bravos ;  must  see  garlands  showered  before  mj  feet ! 
See  you,  sisters ;  it  is  so  glorious  !  It  is  an  hour  of  life !  It 
is  a  real  burst  of  joy !  See  how  I  glitter — how  I  beam  forth ! 
liisten  to  the  tempest  of  applause !  How  it  thunders  !  But 
-wherefore  is  it  now  again  so  still  P — still  and  dark  as  the 
grave  ?  It  was  a  short  joy !  Cursed  be  he  who  made  it  so 
short ! 

"  Do  not  look  so  sternly  upon  me,  foster-father !  Am  I 
not  already  sufficiently  cast  down !  Tour  stem  look  pene- 
trates me.  Give  me  your  hand,  that  I  may  lay  it  on  my 
burning  brow.    You  turn  from  me !    Tou  go !    Oh ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  It  is  so  desolate !    The  strand  has  such  sharp  stones ! 

It  is  so  dreadful  to  be  wounded  against  them ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  I  will  not  die !  I  am  so  young,  have  so  much  strength 
of  life  in  my  soul !  I  will  not  yet  go  down  into  eternity  I 
]^o!       *  *  *  *  * 

"  Who  saves  me  ?  There  come  foaming  waves ! — or  are 
they  your  white  arms,  sisters,  which  you  stretch  out  towards 
me  ?  Is  it  you  whom  I  see  like  grey  misty  ghosts  wander- 
ing on  the  corpse  coast !  Are  you  then  dead  p  Do  you  hear 
the  noise?  It  is  death — ^it  is  the  black  bird  which  comes! — 
now  I  must  fly — fly — ^fly — or  die!" 

•  •  •  •  • 

"With  a  violent  effort  the  delirious  woman  rose  from  the 
bed — took  a  few  steps,  and  then  fell  down  as  if  lifeless.  Her 
head  struck  against  the  bedstead,  and  a  stream  of  blood 
gushed  forth  from  her  temples. 

At  this  moment  a  tall  man  habited  in  black  entered  the 
room  softly ;  light  locks  surrounded  the  noble  but  somewhat 
aged  head ;  the  mild,  serious  expression  of  the  countenance, 
and  the  affectionate  look  of  the  blue  eyes  showed,  still  more 
than  the  dress,  whose  servant  he  was.  A  lady,  who  was  not 
handsome,  but  whose  countenance  bore  the  stamp  of  beauty 
of  the  soul,  like  her  husband's,  foDowed  him.  "With  a  look 
of  the  deepest  compassion  this  couple  surveyed  the  room,  and 
then  drew  mar  the  sick-bed. 
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"  Merciful  heaven !"  whispered  they,  "  we  are  come  too 
late !    The  children  are  dead and  so  is  the  mother !" 


Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  away  from  this  dark  picture  that 
they  may  rest  upon  a  brighter  one. 


CHAPTEE  XYII. 

A  LANDSCAPE. 

Ok  one  of  the  heights  of  the  Dofrine  Mountains  we  see 
three  travellers — an  elderly  man  and  two  yoimg  ladies.  He 
seems  neither  afraid  of  trouble  for  himself  nor  for  them;  he 
seems  as  if  he  were  accustomed  to  it  and  could  play  with  it. 
But  he  does  all  so  affectionately ;  he  goes  before  them  so 
friendly  and  kind,  reaches  out  his  hand  and  encourages  them 
to  yet  another  effort,  and  they  would  then  enjoy  the  magni- 
ficent view ;  they  would  then  be  able  to  rest,  and  obtain 
refreshment  at  the  "sater-hut"*  above  them !  The  daughters 
follow  him  smiling,  and  overcome  weakness  and  weariness  for 
bis  sake !  Now  they  are  above  on  the  heights — and  well  are 
they  rewarded  for  aU  the  labour  of  climbing  up  there !  The 
earth  lies  below  so  rich,  with  its  hills  and  valleys,  dark  woods, 
fruitful  plains — and  there,  in  the  far  distance,  sea  and  heaven 
unite  themselves  in  majestic  repose ! 

With  an  exclamation  of  rapture  the  father  extended  his 
arms  towards  the  magnificent  prospect ;  and  the  mountain 
wiud — not  keen  here,  but  mild  from  the  breath  of  spring, 
agreeably  cooled  the  cheeks  of  the  wanderers. 

The  father  went  to  the  hut  to  obtain  milk  for  himself  and 
his  daughters,  and  in  the  mean  time  one  of  the  daughters 
rested  upon  a  moss-covered  stone  and  supported  herself 
against  a  rock.  Almond-scented  linnea  formed  a  garland 
around  her  feet,  and  the  joyous  singing-birds  ascended  from 
the  valley.  The  sister,  who  stood  near  her  and  against  whom 
she  leaned  her  lovely  head  whilst  the  wind  played  in  her 

*  Sater-hiitte  amon^  the  mountains  of  Norway  answer  to  the  Senne  of  the 
SwIhs  mountains.  Danng  the  summer  the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  Norway 
withdraw  from  their  villages  to  others,  especially  when  situated  higher  on  the 
mountains,  where  they  can  fell  wood  and  find  iJetter  pasturage  for  their  cattie. 
They  dwell  with  their  herdi  in  these  siiten,  which  are  generally  abandoned  in 
winter.— M.  H. 
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brown  tresses,  looked  on  tbe  comfortable  dwellings  which 
gleamed  forth  below  from  amid  green  trees  and  beside  clear 
waters,  and  her  affectionate  but  unimpassioned  heart  rejoiced 
itself  over  the  scene,  which  seemed  to  say  to  her,  **  Here 
may  one  live  calmly  and  happily!*'  At  that  moment  she 
heard  her  name  spoken  by  a  loving  voice  ;  it  was  Eva*s,  who, 
while  she  pointed  with  hand  and  eye  towards  heaven,  where 
the  clouds  began  to  divide  themselves,  and  stripes  of  blue 
light  gleamed  forth  like  friendly  eyes,  "  Seest  thou,  Leonore," 
said  she,  gently  smiling,  "  it  will  be  bright  !*' 

"  Will  it  be  bright  ?  Ah,  thank  God!"  whispered  Leo- 
nore  in  reply,  with  eyes  full  of  joyful  tears,  as  she  laid  her 
cheek  against  the  brow  of  her  sister. 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

UPS  AND  DOWNS. 

When  a  new  swarm  is  ready  in  a  hive  to  attempt  its  own 
flight,  wamiug  voices  may  be  heard  on  still  evenings  in  the 
little  state,  calling  forth,  "  Out !  out  1" 

People  have  interpreted  it  to  be  the  old  queen  bee,  which 
thus  warns  the  young  ones  forth  into  the  world  to  fashion 
their  own  kingdom.  I  should  rather  imagine  it  to  be  the 
young  ones  who  in  this  manner  sing  forth  their  longing. 
But  let  it  be  with  them  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  in  the 
human  hive.  Home,  a  similar  cry  sometimes  makes  itself 
heard.  Then  also  there,  when  the  youn^  swarm  is  become 
strong  with  the  honey  and  wax  of  home,  it  finds  the  house 
too  narrow  and  longs  to  get  abroad.  This  is  common  to  all 
homes  ;  but  it  is  peculiar  to  the  good  and  happy  home,  that 
the  same  voice  which  exclaims,  "  Out !  out!"  exclaims  after- 
wards yet  more  animatedly,  "  In !  in !" 

So  was  it  in  the  home  of  the  Franks. 

The  period  to  which  we  must  now  cast  our  eyes  conducts 
us  several  years  beyond  the  time  when  we  saw  father  and 
daughters  on  the  heights  of  the  Dofrine  Mountains,  and 
shows  us  our  Petrea  returned  home  after  a  long  absence. 

The  mother,  Petrea,  and  Gabriele,  are  deep  in  a  conversa- 
tion which  appears  to  interest  them  all  three  in  a  very  lively 
manner,  and  the  mild  voice  of  the  mother  is  heard  saying — 
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"  You  may  freely  decide  for  yourself,  my  good  child,  thak 
you  know  perfectly  well ;  but  as  you  describe  Mr.  M.,  and 
with  the  feelings,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  want  of 
feeling  you  have  for  him,  I  can  never  believe  that  you  will 
be  happy  with  him,  and  I  cannot  therefore  advise  wiis  mar- 
riage. See,  here  are  some  almonds  in  the  shell,  my  dear 
girl !  We  have  not  forgotten  so  soon  your  love  for  them — I 
set  the  basket  before  you." 

"  And  the  Countess  Solenstrale,"  said  the  lively  Ghibriele, 
archly,  "  has  herself  spoken  for  her  nephew,  and  invited  you 
to  her  house.  Very  polite  and  handsome  of  her !  And  you, 
Petrea,  no  longer  covet  this  exaltation  ?" 

"  Ah,  no,  Ghibriele  !'*  answered  Petrea,  "  this  childish  de- 
sire is  long  past ;  it  is  another  kind  of  exaltation  than  this, 
that  I  pine  for." 

''  And  this  is  called  P"  asked  Gtibriele,  with  a  light  in  her 
lovelv  eyes,  which  showed  her  that  she  very  well  knew  that, 
which  however  she  had  not  pronounced  in  words. 

'*  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  call  it ;  but  there  lives  and 
moves  here  a  longiuff  difficult  to  describe,"  said  Petrea,  lay- 
ing her  hand  upon  ner  breast,  and  with  eyes  full  of  tears ; 
"  oh,  if  I  could  only  rise  upwards  to  light — to  a  higher,  freer 
life!" 

"  Tou  do  not  wish  to  die!"  said  Gabriele,  warmly;  "not 
that  I  now  fear  death.  Since  Henrik  has  trod  this  path,  J 
feel  so  entirely  different  to  what  I  used  to  do.  Heaven  is 
come  quite  near  to  the  ^ave.  To  die  is  to  me  to  go  to  him, 
and  to  his  home.  But  I  am  yet  so  happy  to  be  living  here 
with  my  family,  and  you,  my  Petrea,  must  feel  so  too.  Ah ! 
life  on  earth,  with  those  that  we  love,  may  indeed  be  so 
beautiful!" 

"  So  I  think,  and  so  I  feel,  Gabriele,"  replied  Petrea,  "  and 
more  so  than  ever  when  I  am  at  home,  and  with  my  own 
family.  On  that  account  I  will  gladly  live  on  the  earth,  at 
least  till  I  am  more  perfect.  But  I  must  have  a  sense  of 
this  life  having  in  it  a  certain  activity,  by  which  I  may  arrive 
at  the  consciousness  of  that  which  lives  within  me — ^there 
moves  in  me  a  fettered  spirit,  which  longs  after  freedom !" 

"Extraordinary!"  said  Gabriele,  half  displeased,  "how 
unlike  people  are  one  to  another.  I,  for  my  part,  feel  not 
the  least  desire  for  activity.    I,  unworthy  mortal,  would  much 
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rather  do  nothing."  And  so  saying  she  leaned  her  pretty 
head  with  half-shut  eyes  against  ner  mother,  who  looked  on 
her  with  an  expression  that  seemed  to  say,  "  live  only ;  that 
is  enough  for  thee  l" 

Petrea  continued :  "  When  I  have  read  or  heard  of  people 
who  have  lived  and  laboured  for  some  great  object,  for  some 
development  of  human  nature,  who  have  dedicated  all  their 
thoughts  and  powers  to  this  purpose,  and  have  been  able  to 
suffer  and  to  die  for  it ;  oh !  then  I  have  wept  for  burning 
desire  that  it  also  might  be  granted  to  me  to  spend  and  to 
sacrifice  my  life.  I  have  looked  around  me,  have  listened 
after  such  an  occasion,  have  waited  and  called  upon  it ;  but 
ah  !  the  world  goes  past  me  on  its  own  way — nobody  and 
nothing  has  need  of  me." 

Petrea  both  wept  and  laughed  as  she  spoke,  and  with 
smiles  and  tears  also  did  both  Gabriele  and  the  mother  listen 
to  her,  and  she  continued — 

"  As  there  was  now  an  opportunity  for  my  marrying,  I 
thought  that  here  was  a  sphere  in  which  I  might  be  active 
— But,  ah !  I  feel  clearly  that  it  is  not  the  right  one  for  me, 
neither  is  it  the  one  for  which  I  am  suitable — especially 
with  a  husband  whose  tastes  and  feelings  are  so  different  to 
mine." 

"  But,  my  good  girl,"  said  the  mother,  disconcerted,  "  how 
(^ame  it  then,  that  he  could  imagine  you  sympathised  so  well 
together;  it  seems  from  his  letter  that  he  makes  himself 
quite  sure  of  your  consent,  and  that  you  are  very  well  suited 
to  each  other." 

"  Ah !"  replied  Petrea,  blushing,  and  not  vrithout  embar- 
rassment, "  there  are  probably  two  causes  for  that,  and  it 
was  partly  his  fault  ana  partly  mine  In  the  country,  where 
I  met  him,  he  was  quite  left  to  himself;  nobody  troubled 
themselves  about  him ;  he  had  ennui,  and  for  that  reason  I 
began  to  find  pleasure  for  him." 

"  Very  noble,"  said  Gbbriele,  smiling. 

"Not  quite  so  much  so  as  you  think,"  replied  Petrea, 
again  blushing,  "because — at  first  I  wished  reidly  to  find 
pleasure  for  him,  and  then  also  a  little  for  myself.  Yes,  the 
truth  is  this — that — I — had  nothing  to  do,  and  while  I  busied 
myself  about  Mr.  M.,  I  did  not  think  it  so  very  much  amiss 
to  busy  him  a  little  about  me ;  and  for  this  reason  I  entered 
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mto  his  amusements,  which  turned  upon  all  sorts  of  petty* 
social  tittle-tattle ;  ifor  this  reason  I  preserved  apricots  for 
him,  I  told  stories  to  him,  and  sang  to  him  in  an  evening  in 
the  twilight — *  Welcome,  O  Moon  !*  and  let  him  think  if  he 
would,  that  he  was  the  moon.  Mother,  Gabriele,  forgive 
me,  I  know  how  little  edification  there  is  in  all  this,  it  is 

quite  too but  you  cannot  believe  how  dangerous  it  is  to 

be  idle,  when  one  has  an  active  spirit  within  one,  and  an 

object  before  one  that You  laugh !  G-od  bless  you  for  it ! 

the  affair  is  not  worth  anything  more,  for  it  is  anything  but 
tragic — yet  it  might  become  so,  if  on  account  of  my  sins  I 
were  to  pimish  myself  by  marrying  Mr.  M.  I  should  be  of 
no  worth  to  him,  excepting  as  housekeeper  and  plaything, 
and  this  would  not  succeed  in  the  long  run  ;  for  the  rest  he 
does  not  love  me,  cannot  love  me  seriously,  and  would  cer- 
tainly easily  console  himself  for  my  refusal." 

"  Then  let  him  console  himself,  and  do  not  think  any  fur- 
ther on  the  affair,"  cried  Gtibriele,  with  animation. 

"I  am  of  Gabriele's  opinion,"  said  the  mother;  "  for  to 
marry  merely  to  be  married ;  merely  to  obtain  a  settlement, 
an  establishment,  and. all  that,  is  wrong ;  and,  moreover,  with 
your  famHy  relationships,  the  most  unnecessary  thing  in  the 
world,  xou  know,  my  dear  child,  that  we  have  enough  for 
ourselves  and  for  you,  and  a  sphere  of  action  suitable  for  you 
will  present  itself  in  time.  Tour  father  will  soon  return 
home,  and  then  we  can  talk  with  him  on  the  subject.  He 
will  assist  us  directly  in  the  best  way." 

"  I  had,  indeed,  presentiments,"  said  Petrea,  with  a  sigh, 
"  and  hopes,  and  dreams,  perhaps — of  a  way,  of  an  activity, 
which  would  have  made  me  useful  and  happy  according  to 
my  own  abilities.  I  make  now  much  humbler  demands  on 
life  than  formerly ;  I  have  a  much  less  opinion  of  myself 
than  I  had — but,  oh  I  if  I  might  only  ally  myself,  as  the  least 
atom  of  light,  to  the  beams  which  peneirate  humanity  at  the 
same  time  that  they  animate  the  soul  of  man,  I  would  thank 
God  and  esteem  myself  happy !  I  have  made  an  attempt 
— ^you  know,  mother,  and  (xabriele — to  express  in  a  book 
somewTiat  of  that  which  has  lived  in  me  and  which  still  lives ; 
you  know  that  I  have  sent  the  manuscript  to  an  enlightened 
printer  for  his  judgment,  and  also — if  his  judgment  be  favour- 
able— that  he  should  publish  it.    If  this  should  succeed,  if  a 
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iiphere  of  action  should  open  itself  to  me  in  this  way,  oli !  then 
Bome  time  or  other  I  might  become  a  more  useful  and  happy 
being ;  should  give  pleasure  to  my  connexions,  and " 

Petrea  was  here  interrupted  bv  the  arrival  of  a  large  packet 
directed  to  herself.  A  shuddering  apprehension  went 
through  her ;  her  heart  beat  violently  as  she  broke  the  seal, 
and— recognised  her  own  manuscripts.  The  enlightened,  in- 
telligent printer  sent  them  back  to  her,  accompanied  by  a 
little  note,  containing  the  pleasant  tidings  that  he  would  not 
offer  the  merest  trifle  for  the  book,  neither  could  he  under- 
take the  printing  of  it  at  his  own  cost. 

"  Then  this  path  is  also  closed  against  me  !'*  said  Petrea, 
bowing  her  head  to  her  hand  that  nobody  might  see  how 
deeply  she  felt  this.  Thus  then  she  had  deceived  herself  re- 
garding her  talents  and  her  ability.  But  now  that  this  war 
also  was  closed  against  her — ^what  should  she  undertake  P 
Marriage  with  Mr.  M.  began  again  to  haunt  her  brain.  She 
stumbled  about  in  the  dark. 

Gabriele  would  not  aUow,  however,  that  the  path  of  litera* 
ture  was  closed  against  her;  she  was  extremely  excited 
against  the  printer.  "  He  was  certainly,"  she  said,  "  a  man 
without  any  taste." 

"  Ah  !**  said  Petrea,  readily  smiling,  "  I  also  will  gladly 
flatter  myself  with  that  belief,  and  that  if  the  book  could  only 
be  printed,  then  we  soon — ^but  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of!'* 

Gabriele  thought  it  was  quite  worth  while  to  think  about 
it,  and  did  not  doubt  but  that  means  might  be  found,  some 
time  or  other,  to  make  the  gentleman  printer  make  a  long 
face  about  it. 

The  mother  agreed ;  spoke  of  the  return  of  her  husband, 
who,  she  said,  would  set  all  right.  "  Keep  only  quietly  with 
us,  Petrea,  calmly,  and  don*t  be  uneasy  about  the  means  for 
bringing  out  your  book  ;  they  will  be  found  without  difficulty, 
if  we  only  give  ourselves  time." 

"  And  here,"  added  Gabriele,  "  you  shall  have  as  much 
quiet  as  you  desire.  If  you  would  like  to  spend  the  whole 
day  in  reading  and  writing,  I  will  take  care  that  nobody  dis- 
turbs you.  I  will  attend  to  all  your  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, if  it  be  needful,  to  insure  your  quiet.  I  will  only  come 
in  to  you  to  ^U  you  when  breakfast  is  ready  and  when 
dinner ;  and  ov  the  post-day,  I'll  only  come  at  the  post-houi 
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and  knock  at  youi  door,  and  take  your  letters  and  send 
them  off.  And  in  the  evening,  then — then  we  may  see  you 
amongst  us — you  cannot  believe  how  welcome  you  will  be ! 
Ah !  certainly  you  will  fa5l  yourself  happy  among  those  who 
love  you  so  much !  And  your  book !  we  will  send  it  out 
into  the  world,  and  it  too  shall  succeed  one  of  these  days  !'* 

Loving  voices!  domestic  voices  in  happy  families,  what 
adversity,  what  suffering  is  there  which  cannot  be  comforted 
by  you ! 

retrea  felt  their  healing  balsam.  She  wept  tears  of  love 
and  gratitude.  An  hour  afterwards,  much  calmer  in  mind, 
she  stood  at  the  window,  and  noticed  the  scene  without. 
Christmas  was  at  hand,  and  every  thing  was  in  lively  motion, 
in  order  to  celebrate  the  beautiful  festival  joyously.  The 
shops  were  ornamented,  and  people  made  purchases.  A 
little  bird  came  and  sate  on  the  window,  looked  up  to  Petrea, 
twittered  joyfully,  and  flew  away.  A  lively  sentiment  passed 
through  Petrea's  heart. 

"  Thou  art  happy,  little  bird,"  thought  she ;  "  so  many 
beings  are  happy.  My  mishap  grieves  no  one,  hurts  no  one. 
Wherefore,  then,  should  it  depress  me  ?  The  world  is  large, 
and  its  Creator  rich  and  good.  If  this  path  will  not  suc- 
ceed for  me,  what  then  ?    I  will  find  out  another." 

In  the  evening  she  was  cheerful  with  her  family.  But 
when  night  came,  and  she  was  alone ;  when  the  external 
world  presented  no  longer  its  changing  pictures ;  when 
loving,  sweet  voices  no  more  allured  her  out  of  herself, — 
then  anguish  and  disquiet  returned  to  her  breast.  In  no 
condition  to  sleep,  and  urged  by  irresistible  curiosity,  she 
sate  herself  down  sighingly  to  go  through  her  unlucky  ma- 
nuscripts. She  found  many  pencil-marks,  notes  of  interro- 
gation, and  traces  of  the  thumb  on  the  margin,  which 
plainly  proved  that  the  reader  had  gone  through  the  manu- 
script with  a  censorious  hand,  and  had  had  satisfaction  in 
passing  his  judgment  of  "  good  for  nothing !" 

Ah !  Petrea  had  built  so  many  plans  for  herself  and  her 
family  upon  this,  which  was  now  good  for  nothing;  had 
founded  upon  it  so  many  hopes  for  her  ascent  upwards. 
"Was  nothing  now  to  come  out  of  them  all  ? 

Petrea  read ;  she  acknowledged  the  justice  of  many  mar- 
ginal remarks,   but  she   fonn^  more  and  more,  that  the 
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greater  part  or  them  had  reference  to  single  expressions,  and 
other  trifles.  Petrea  read  and  read,  and  was  involuntarily 
captivated  by  that  which  she  read-  Her  heart  swelled,  her 
eyes  glowed,  and  suddenly  animated  by  that  feeling  which 
(we  say  it  sans  comparaison)  gave  courage  to  Correggio, 
and  which  comforted  Galileo,  she  raised  herself,  and  struck 
her  hand  upon  the  manuscript  with  the  exclamation,  "  It  is 
good  for  something  after  all  !*' 

Animated  to  the  depths  of  her  heart,  she  ran  to  Gabriele, 
and  laughing,  embraced  her  with  the  words,  "  You  shall  see 
that  some  fine  day  1*11  ascend  upwards  yet." 


PAET  IV. 


CHAPTEB  I. 

PBTBEA    TO    IDA. 

From  my  Hennitage  in  the  Ganvt 

"  *  IiiLirsiONS  !  Illusions !'  jrou  cry  over  all  joys,  all  faith,  all 
love  in  life.  I  shout  back  with  all  my  might  over  your  own 
words,  *  Illusions !  Illusions  !*  AU  depends  upon  what  we 
fix  our  faith  and  our  affections.  Must  the  beauty  of  love 
and  worth  of  life  be  at  an  end  to  woman  when  her  first 
spring,  her  bloom  of  love,  her  moments  of  romance  are  past  ? 
^Oy  So  not  believe  that,  Ida.  Nothing  in  this  world  is  such 
an  illusion  as  this  belief.  Life  is  rich ;  its  tree  blossoms 
eternally,  because  it  is  nourished  by  immortal  fountains.  It 
bears  dissimilar  fruits,  varies  in  colour  and  glory,  but  all 
beautiful ;  let  us  undervalue  none  of  them,  for  all  of  them 
are  capable  of  producing  plants  of  eternal  life. 

"Youthftil  love — ^the  beaming  passion-flower  of  earth! 
Who  will  belie  its  captivating  beauty,  who  will  not  thank 
the  Creator  that  he  gave  it  to  the  children  of  earth  ?  But 
ah  *  I  will  exclaim  to  all  those  who  drink  of  its  nectar,  and 
to  those  who  must  do  without  it — *  There  are  flowers  which 
are  as  noble  as  l^is,  and  which  are  less  in  danger  than  it 
of  being  paled  by  the  frosts  of  the  earth — ^flowers  from 
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whose  chalices  also  you  may  suck  life  from  the  life  of  the 
Eternal !' 

**  Ah !  if  we  only  understood  how  near  to  us  Providence  has 

§  laced  the  fountains  of  our  happiness — if  we  had  only  un- 
erstood  this  from  the  days  of  our  childhood  upwards,  acted 
upon  it,  and  profited  by  it,  our  lives  would  then  seldom  lead 
through  dry  wildernesses !  Happy  are  those  children  whose 
eyes  are  early  opened  by  parents  and  home  to  the  rich  acti- 
vity of  life.  They  will  then  experience  what  sweetness  and 
joy  and  peace  can  flow  out  of  family  rdationships,  out  of 
the  heartfelt  union  between  brothers  and  sisters,  between 
parents  and  children :  and  they  will  experience  how  these 
relations,  carefully  cherished  in  youth,  will  become  blessings 
for  our  maturer  years. 

"  Tou  pray  me  to  speak  of  my  home  and  my  family.  But 
when  I  begin  with  this  subject,  who  can  say,  Ida,  whether  I 
shall  know  how  to  leave  off!  This  subject  is  so  rich  to  me, 
flo  dear — and  yet  how  weak  will  not  my  description  be,  how 
lifeless  in  comparison  with  the  reality ! 

"  The  dwelling-house — ^which  may  be  said  to  have  the  same 
relation  to  home  as  the  body  has  to  the  soul — arisen  now 
out  of  its  ashes,  stands  on  the  same  place  on  which,  twelve 
years  ago,  it  was  burnt  down.  I  wish  you  had  been  with 
me  yesterday  in  the  library  at  breakfast.  It  was  Leonore's 
birthday,  and  the  family  had  occasioned  her  a  surprise  Ijy  a 
little  gift  which  was  exactly  according  to  her  taste — orna- 
ment combined  with  convenience.  It  was  an  insignificant 
gift — wherefore  then  did  it  give  us  all  so  much  pleasure  ? 
wherefore  were  there  sweet  tears  in  her  pious  eyes,  and  in 
ours  also  ?  "We  were  all  so  still,  and  yet  we  felt  that  we 
were  very  happy — happy  because  we  mutually  loved  one 
another,  and  mutually  pleased  one  another  so  much.  The 
sun  shone  at  that  time  into  the  room — and  see,  Ida !  this 
sunbeam  which  shines  day  by  day  into  the  house  is  the  best 
image  of  its  state ;  it  is  that  which  chases  hence  all  dark- 
ness, and  turns  all  shadows  into  the  glorification  of  its 
light ! 

"  I  will  now,  lively  Ida,  talk  to  you  some  little  about  the 
daughters  of  the  house,  and  in  order  that  you  may  not  find 
my  picture  too  sentimental,  I  will  introduce  first  to  you — 
*  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  V — 
"  OUB  jbldbbt/ 
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well  known  for  industry,  morality,  moral  lecircmng,  cathe- 
dral airs,  and  many  good  properties.  She  married  eleven 
years  ago  upon  a  much  smaller  than  common  capital  of 
worldly  wealth ;  but  both  she  and  her  husband  knew  how  to 
turn  tbeir  pound  to  account,  and  so,  by  degrees,  their  house, 
under  her  careful  hands,  came  to  be  what  people  call  a  well- 
to-do  house. 

"  Eight  wild*  Jacobis  during  this  time  sprung  up  in  the 
house  without  bringing  about  any  revolution  in  it,  so  good 
were  the  morals  which  they  drew  m  with  the  mother's  milk. 
I  call  them  the  '  Berserkers,'  because  when  I  last  saw  them 
they  were  perfect  little  monsters  of  strength  and  swiftness, 
and  because  we  shall  rely  upon  their  prowess  to  overturn  cer- 
tain planks — of  which  more  anon ;  on  which  account  I  will 
inspire  them  and  their  mother  beforehand  with  a  certain  old- 
gothic  ambition. 

"  So  now !  After  the  married  couple  had  kept  school 
eleven  years — he  instructing  the  boys  in  history,  Latin,  and 
such  like ;  and  she  washing,  combing,  and  moralising  the 
same,  and  in  fact,  becoming  a  mother  to  many  a  motherless 
boy,  it  pleased  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  to  call  them — not 
directly  to  heaven,  but  through  his  angel  the  Consistorium 
to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  rural  parish  adjoining  this  town — 
the  highest  goal  of  their  wishes  ever  since  they  began  to 
have  wishes  one  with  another.  Their  approaching  journey 
here  has  given  rise  to  great  pleasure— it  is  hard  to  say  in 
which  of  the  two  families  the  greatest.  Thus,  then,  Louise 
will  become  a  pastor's  wife — ^perhaps  soon  also  an  arch- 
deacon's, and  then  she  ari'ives  at  the  desired  situation  in 
which  she  can  impart  moral  lectures  with  power — of  which 
sister  Petrea  might  have  the  benefit  of  a  good  part,  and  pay 
it  back  with  interest. 

"  But  the  moral  lectures  of  our  eldest  have  a  much  milder 
spirit  than  formerly,  which  is  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Jacobi ;  for  it  has  occurred  in  their  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  another  happily-married  couple,  they  have  ennobled  one 
another ;  and  it  is  a  common  saying  in  our  family,  that  she 
without  him  would  not  have  become  what  she  now  is,  neither 
would  he  have  been  without  her  what  he  now  is. 

"  The  Eose  of  the  Family,  the  daughter  Eva,  had  once  in 
her  life  a  great  sorrow — a  bitter  conflict ;  but  she  came  forth 
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TictoriouB.  True  it  is  tbat  an  angel  stood  by  ber  side  and 
assisted  ber.  Since  tben  sbe  b^  lived  for  tbe  joy  of  her 
family  and  ber  friends,  beautiful,  and  amiable,  and  happy, 
and  has  fix)m  time  to  time  rejected  lovers ;  but  she  may  soon 
be  put  out  of  tbe  position  to  continue  this  course.  I  said 
that  an  angel  stood  beside  her  in  tbe  bitter  conflict.  There 
was  a  time  when  this  angel  was  an  ugly,  uncomfortable  girl, 
a  trouble  to  herself,  and  properly  l^loved  by  none.  But 
there  is  no  one  in  the  family  now  who  is  more  beloved  or 
more  in  favour  than  she  is.  Never,  through  the  power  of 
Grod,  did  there  take  place  a  greater  change  than  in  her.  Now 
it  gives  one  pleasiure  to  look  at  her  and  to  be  near  her.  Her 
features,  it  is  true,  have  not  improved  themselves,  nor  has 
her  complexion  become  particularly  red-and-white ;  but  she 
baa  become  lovely,  lovely  from  the  heartfelt  exjjression  of 
affection  and  intelligence ;  beautiful  from  the  quiet,  unpre- 
tending grace  of  her  whole  being.  Her  only  pretension  is 
that  she  will  serve  all  and  help  all ;  and  thus  has  she  attached 
every  one,  by  degrees,  to  her,  and  she  is  become  the  heart, 
the  peace  of  the  house ;  and,  for  herself,  she  has  struck  deep 
root  down  iifto  the  family,  and  is  become  happy  through  all 
these  charms.  She  has  attached  herself,  in  the  closest  man- 
ner,  to  her  sister  Eva,  and  these  two  could  not  live  separated 
from  each  other. 

"  You  know  the  undertaking  which  these  two  sisters,  while 
yet  young,  commenced  together.  Tou  know  also  how  well 
it  succeeded ;  how  it  obtained  confidence  and  stability,  and 
how  it  won  universal  respect  for  its  conductors,  and  how 
also,  after  a  course  of  ten  years — ^independent  of  this  insti- 
tution— they  bad  realised  a  moderate  mcome ;  so  that  th^ 
can,  if  they  are  so  disposed,  retire  from  it,  and  it  will  still 
continue  to  prosper  under  the  direction  of  Annette  P.,  who 
was  taken  as  assistant  from  the  beginning,  and  who  in  respect 
of  character  and  ability  has  proved  herself  a  person  of  rare 
worth.  The  name  of  the  sisters  Frank  stood  estimably  at 
the  head  of  this  useful  establishment ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  would  have  prospered  to  such  an  extent,  whether 
it  would  have  developed  itself  so  beautifully  and  well  without 
the  assistance  of  a  person  who,  however,  has  carefully  con- 
cealed his  activity  from  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  whose 
name,  for  that  reason,  was  never  praised.    Without  Aasessof 
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Munter's  unwearied  care  and  assistance — so  say  the  histers 
— the  undertaking  could  never  have  gone  forward.  What  a 
wonderful  affectionate  constancy  lies  in  the  soul  of  this  man ! 
He  has  l)een,  and  is  still,  the  benefactor  of  our  family ;  but 
if  you  vrould  see  and  hear  him  exasperated,  tell  him  so,  and 
see  hovr  he  quarrels  vdth  all  thanks  to  himself.  The  whole 
city  is  now  deploring  that  it  is  about  to  lose  him.  He  is 
going  to  reside  on  his  estate  in  the  country,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  could  sustain  much  longer  the  way  in  which  he 
is  at  present  overworked  both  night  and  day.  His  health 
has  for  some  time  evidently  declined,  and  we  rejoice  that  he 
can  now  take  some  rest,  by  which  he  may  regain  new  strength. 
We  all  love  him  from  our  hearts ;  but  one  of  us  has  set  on 
foot  a  plot  to  oblige  another  of  us  to — ally  herself  with  him, 
and  therefore  our  good  Assessor  is  now  exposed  to  a  secret 
proceeding,  which — but  I  forget  that  I  was  to  write  about 
the  daughters  of  the  family. 

"  There  is  a  peculiar  little  world  in  the  house — a  world 
into  which  nothing  bad  can  enter — where  live  flowers,  birds, 
music,  and  Gabriele.  The  morning  would  lose  its  sweetest 
charms,  if  during  the  same  Gabriele's  birds  and  flowers  did 
not  play  a  part,  and  the  evening  twilight  would  be  duskier  if 
it  were  not  enlivened  by  Gabriele's  guitar  and  songs.  Her 
flower-stand  has  extended  itself  by  degrees  into  an  orangery 
— not  larg©  to  be  sure,  but  yet  large  enough  to  shelter  a 
beautiful  vine,  which  is  now  covered  with  grapes,  and  many 
beautiful  and  rare  plants  also,  so  as  to  present  to  the  family 
a  little  Italy,  where  they  may  enjoy  all  the  charms  of  the 
south,  in  the  midst  of  a  northern  winter.  A  covered  way 
leads  from  the  dwelling-house  down  into  the  orangery,  and 
it  is  generally  there  that  in  winter  they  take  their  afternoon 
coffee.  The  aviary  is  removed  thither ;  and  there  upon  a 
table  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  lie  works  on  botany,  toge- 
ther with  the  writings  of  the  Swedish  gardening  society, 
which  often  contain  such  interesting  articles.  There  stand 
two  comfortable  armed  chairs,  on  which  the  most  magnificent 
birds  and  flowers  are  worked,  you  can  easily  imagine  for 
whom.  There  my  mother  sits  gladly,  and  reads  or  looks  at 
hir  'little  lady'  (she  never  grows  out  of  this  appellation)  as 
she  tends  her  flowers  in  the  sud,  or  pkva  with  her  tame 
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birds.  One  may  say,  in  feet,  that  Gabriele  strews  the  even* 
ing  of  her  mother's  days  with  flowers. 

"  A  man  dear  to  the  Swedish  heart  has  said,  *  that  the 
grand  natural  feature  of  northern  life  is  a  conquered  winter,' 
and  this  applies  equally  to  life  individually,  to  family  life,  and 
to  that  of  human  nature.  It  so  readUy  freezes  and  grows 
stift',  snow  so  readily  falls  upon  the  heart ;  and  winter  makes 
his  power  felt  as  much  within  as  without  the  house.  In 
order  to  keep  it  warm  wdthin,  in  order  that  life  may  flourish 
and  bloom,  it  is  needful  to  preserve  the  holy  fire  ever  burning. 
Love  must  not  turn  to  ashes  and  die  out ;  if  it  do,  then  all  is 
labour  and  heaviness,  and  one  may  as  well  do  nothing  but — 
sleep.  But  if  fire  be  borrowed  from  heaven,  this  will  not 
happen ;  then  will  house  and  heart  be  warm,  and  life  bloom 
incessantly,  and  a  thousand  causes  will  become  rich  sources 
of  joy  to  all.  If  it  be  so  within  the  house — then  may  it 
snow  without — then  winter  thou  mayst  do  thy  worst ! 

"  But  I  return  to  Gabriele,  whose  lively  wit  and  joyous 
temper,  united  to  her  affectionate  and  innocent  heart,  make 
her  deservedly  the  favourite  of  her  parents,  and  the  joy 
of  every  one.  She  asserts  continually  her  own  good-for- 
nothingness,  her  uselessness,  and  incorrigible  love  to  a  sweet 
^far  niente ;'  but  nobody  is  of  her  opinion  in  this  respect,  for 
nobody  can  do  without  her,  and  one  sees  that  when  it  is 
necessary,  she  can  be  as  decided  and  as  able  as  any  one  need 
be.  It  is  now  some  time  since  Gabriele  made  any  charades. 
I  almost  fancy  that  the  cause  of  this  is  a  certain  Baron  L., 
who  was  suspected  for  a  long  time  of  having  set  fire  to  a 
house,  and  who  now  is  suspected  of  a  design  of  setting  fire 
to  a  heart,  and  who,  with  certain  words  and  glances,  has  put 
all  sorts  of  whims  into  her  head— I  will  not  say  heart. 

"  And  so  then  we  have  nothing  bad  to  say  of  *  this  Petrea,*. 
as  one  of  the  friends  of  the  house  still  calls  her,  but  no  longer 
in  anger.  This  Petrea  has  had  all  kind  of  botherations  in  the 
world :  in  the  first  place  with  her  own  nose,  with  which  she 
could  not  get  into  conceit,  and  then  with  various  other  things, 
as  well  within  her  as  without  her,  and  for  a  long  time  it 
seemed  as  if  her  own  world  would  never  come  forth  out  of 
chaos. 

**  It  has  however.    With  eyes  full  of  grateful  tears  I  will 
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dare  to  say  this,  tfnd  some  time  I  may  perhaps  more  fiilly  ex* 
plain  how  this  has  been  done.  And  blessed  be  the  home 
which  has  turned  back  her  wandering  steps,  has  healed  the 
wounds  of  her  heart,  and  has  offered  her  a  peaceful  haven, 
an  affectionate  defence,  where  she  has  time  to  rest  after  the 
storms,  and  to  collect  and  to  know  herself.  Without  this 
home,  without  this  influence,  Petrea  certainly  might  have 
become  a  witch,  and  not,  as  now,  a  tolerably  reasonable 
person. 

"  You  know  my  present  activity,  which,  whilst  it  conducts 
me  deeper  into  life,  discovers  to  me  more  beauty,  more  poetry, 
than  I  had  ever  conceived  of  it  in  the  dreams  of  my  youth. 
Not  merely  from  this  cause,  although  greatly  owing  to  it,  a 
spring  has  began  to  blossom  for  me  on  the  other  side  of  my 
thirty  years,  which,  were  it  ever  to  wither,  would  be  from  my 
own  fault.  And  if  even  still  a  painful  tear  may  be  shed  over 
past  errors  or  present  faults ;  if  the  longing  after  what  is  yet 
imattainably  better,  purer,  and  brighter,  may  occasion  many 
a  pang — what  matters  it  ?  "What  matter  if  the  eye-water 
bum,  so  that  the  eye  only  become  clear ;  if  heaven  humi- 
liate, so  that  it  only  draw  us  upwards  ? 

"  One  of  Petrea' s  means  of  happiness  is,  io  require  very 
few  of  the  temporal  things  of  earth.  She  regards  such 
things  as  nearly  related  to  the  family  of  illusions,  and  will, 
on  that  account,  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  them. 
And  thus  has  she  also  the  means  of  obtaining  for  herself 
many  a  hearty  and  enduring  pleasure.  I  will  not,  however, 
be  answerable  for  her  not  very  soon  being  taken  by  a  frenzv 
of  giving  a  feast  up  in  her  garret,  and  thereby  producing  aU 
kinds  of  illusions;  such,  for  example,  as  the  eating  Httle 
cakes,  the  favourite  illusion  of  my  mother,  and  citron-souffl6, 
the  almost  perfect  earthly  felicity  of '  our  eldest,'  in  which  a 
reconciliation  skal  with  the  frenzy-feast  might  be  proposed 
to  her  beloved  *  eldest.' 

-  "  Would  you  now  make  a  stmma  summarum  of  Petrea's 
state,  it  stands  thus :  that  which  was  a  fountain  of  disquiet 
in  her  is  now  become  a  fountain  of  quiet.  She  believes  in 
the  actuality  of  life,  and  in  her  own  part  therein.  She  does 
not  allow  her  peace  to  be  disturbed  by  accidental  troubles, 
be  they  from  within  or  from  without ;  she  calls  them  mist- 
clouds,  passing  storms,  after  which  the  sun  will  come  forth 
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again.  A.nd  should  her  little  garret  tumble  to  pieces  one  of 
these  days,  she  would  regard  even  that  as  a  passing  mis- 
fortune, and  hold  herself  ready,  in  all  humility — to  mount 
up  yet  a  little  higher. 

"  But  enough  of  Petrea  and  her  future  ascension. 

"  Yet  one  daughter  dwelt  in  the  family,  and  her  lovely 
image  lives  still  iu  the  remembrance  of  all,  but  a  mourning 
veil  hangs  over  it ;  for  she  left  home,  but  not  in  peace.  She 
was  not  happy,  and  for  many  years  her  life  is  wrapped  iu 
darkness,  reople  think  that  she  is  dead ;  her  firiends  have 
long  believed  so,  and  mourned  her  as  such ;  but  one  among 
them  believes  it  not.  I  do  not  believe  that  she  is  dead.  I 
have  a  strong  presentiment  that  she  will  return ;  and  it 
would  gladden  me  to  show  her  how  dear  she  is  to  me.  I 
have  built  plans  fot  her  future  with  us,  and  I  expect  her 
continually,  or  else  a  token  where  I  may  be  able  to  find 
her ;  and  be  it  in  Greenland  or  in  Arabia  Deserta  whence 
her  voice  calls  me,  I  will  find  out  a  way  to  her. 

"  I  would  that  I  could  now  describe  to  you  the  aged  pair, 
to  whom  all  in  the  house  look  up  with  love  and  reverence, 
who  soon  will  have  been  a  wedded  couple  forty  years,  and 
who  appear  no  longer  able  to  live  the  one  without  the  other 
— but  my  pen  is  too  weak  for  that.  I  will  only  venture 
upon  a  slight  outline  sketch.  My  father  is  nearly  seventy 
years  old — but  do  you  think  he  indulges  himself  with  rest? 
He  would  be  extremely  displeased  if  he  were  to  sleep  longer 
in  a  morning  than  usual :  he  rises  every  morning  at  six,  it 
being  deeply  impressed  upon  him  to  lose  as  little  of  life  as 
possible.  It  is  unpleasant  to  him  that  his  declining  sight" 
compels  him  now  to  less  activity.  He  likes  that  we  should 
read  aloud  to  him  in  an  evening,  and  that — romances.  My 
mother  smilingly  takes  credit  to  herself  for  having  seduced 
him  to  that  kind  of  reading ;  and  he  confesses,  with  smiles, 
that  it  is  really  useful  for  old  people,  because  it  contributes 
to  preserve  the  heart  young.  For  the  rest,  he  is  in  all  re- 
spects equally,  perhaps  more,  good,  more  noble-hearted  than 
ever ;  and  from  that  cause  he  is  to  us  equally  respect- 
inspiring  and  dear.  01 ,  Ida,  it  is  a  happy  feeling  to  be  able 
intrinsically  to  honour  ^nd  love  those  who  have  given  ua 
life! 

"  And  now  must  I,  with  a  bleeding  heart,  throw  a  moun**' 
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ful  shadow  over  tlie  bright  picture  of  the  house,  and  that 
shadow  comes  at  the  same  time  frod  a  beautiful  image — 
trom  my  mother !  I  fear,  I  fear,  that  she  is  on  the  way  to 
leave  us  !  Her  strength  has  been  declining  for  two  years. 
She  has  no  decided  malady,  but  she  becomes  visibly  weaker 
and  feebler,  and  no  remedy,  as  yet,  has  shown  itself  availing 
for  her.  They  talk  now  of  the  air  of  next  spring — of  Selzer- 
water,  and  a  summer  journey ; — my  father  would  travel  to 
the  world's  end  with  her — they  hope  with  certainty  that  she 
will  recover ;  she  hopes  so  herself,  and  says  smilingly  yes,  to 
the  Selzer- water,  and  the  journey,  and  all  that  we  propose ; 
says  she  would  gladly  live  with  us,  that  she  is  happy  with 
us, — ^yet  nevertheless  there  is  a  something  about  her,  and 
even  in  her  smiles,  that  tells  me  that  she  herself  does  not 
cherish  full  faith  in  the  hope  which  she  expresses.  Ah ! 
when  I  see  daily  her  still  paler  countenance  ;  the  unearthly 
expression  in  her  gentle  features — when  1  perceive  her  ever 
slower  gait,  as  she  moves  about,  still  arranging  the  house 
and  preparing  little  gratifications  for  her  family;  then  comes 
the  thought  to  me  that  she  perhaps  will  soon  leave  us,  and 
it  sometimes  is  difficult  to  repress  my  tears. 

"  But  why  should  I  thus  despair  ?  AVTiy  not  hope  like 
all  the  rest  ?  Ah,  I  will  hope,  and  particularly  for  the  sake 
of  him  who,  without  her,  could  no  more  be  joyful  on  earth. 
For  the  present  she  is  stronger  and  livelier  than  she  has 
been  for  a  long  time.  The  arrival  of  Louise  and  her  familv 
have  contributed  to  this,  as  also  another  day  of  joy  whicn 
is  approaching,  and  which  has  properly  reference  to  -my 
fether.  She  goes  about  now  with  such  joy  of  heart,  with 
the  almanack  in  her  hand,  and  prepares  everything,  and 
thinks  of  everything  for  the  joyful  festival.  My  father  has 
long  wished  to  possess  a  particular  piece  of  building  land 
which  adjoins  our  little  garden,  in  order  to  lay  it  out  for  a 
great  and  general  advantage ;  but  he  has  sacrificed  so  much 
for  his  children,  that  he  has  nothing  remaining  wherewith 
to  carry  out  his  favourite  plan.  His  children  in  the  mean 
time  have,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  laid  by  a  sum  to- 
gether, and  now  have  latterly  borrowed  together  what  was 
wanting  for  the  purchase  of  the  land.  On  the  father's 
seventieth  birthday  therefore,  with  the  joint  help  of  the 
'  Berserkers/  will  the  wooden  fence  be  pulled  down,  and  th^ 
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genius  of  ti  e  new  place,  represented  by  tlie  graceful  figure 
of  Grabriele,  will  deliver  over  to  him  the  purchase-deed, 
which  is  made  out  in  his  name.  How  happy  he  will  be ! 
Oh,  it  makes  us  all  happy  to  think  of  it !  How  he  will 
clear  away,  and  dig,  and  plant !  and  how  it  will  gladden  and 
refresh  his  old  age.  May  he  live  so  long  that  the  trees 
"which  he  plants  may  shake  their  leafy  branches  over  his 
head,  and  may  their  rustling  foretel  to  him  the  blessing, 
•which  his  posterity  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  will 
pronounce  upon  his  beneficent  activity. 

"  I  would  speak  of  the  circle  ot  friends  which  has  ever 
enclosed  our  home  most  cordially,  of  the  new  Governor 
Stejernhok  and  his  wife,  whom  we  like  so  much,  and  whose 
removal  here  was  particularly  welcome  to  my  father,  who 
almost  sees  a  son  in  him.  I  would  speak  also  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  house,  who  are  yet  more  friends  than  servants 
— but  I  fear  extending  my  letter  to  too  great  a  length. 

"  Perhaps  you  blame  me  secretly  for  painting  my  picture 
in  colours  too  uniformly  bright,  perhaps  you  will  ask,  *  Come 
there  then  not  into  this  house  those  little  knocks,  disturb- 
ances, rubs,  overhastinesses,  stupidities,  procrastinations, 
losses,  and  whatever  those  spiritual  mosquitoes  may  be 
called,  which  occasion  by  their  stings  irritation,  unquiet, 
and  vexation,  and  whose  visits  the  very  happiest  families 
cannot  avoid  ?' 

"  Yes,  certainly.  They  come,  but  they  vanish  as  quickly 
as  they  come,  and  never  leave  a  poisonous  sting  behind, 
because  a  universal  remedy  is  employed  against  them,  which 
is  called  '  Forgive,  forget,  amend !'  and  which  the  earlier 
applied  the  better,  and  which  makes  also  the  visits  of  these 
ugly  fiends  of  rarer  occurrence ;  they  come,  indeed,  in  pure 
and  mild  atmospheres  never  properly  forth. 

"  Would  you,  dearest  Ida,  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
tlie  picture,  come  here  and  see  for  yourself.  "We  should  all 
like  it  so  much.  Come,  and  let  our  house  provide  for  you 
the  divertisement,  perhaps  also  the  rest  which  is  so  neeaful 
to  your  heart.  Come,  and  believe  me,  Ida,  that  when  one 
observes  the  world  from  somewhat  of  an  elevation — as  for 
instance,  a  garret — one  sees  illusions  like  mist,  passing  over 
the  earth,  but  above  it  heaven  vaulting  itself  m  eternal 
brightness.'* 
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CHAPTEE  IL 

A  MOSKINa  HOUB. 

.  **  Good  morning !"  said  Jeremias  Munter,  as  with  his 
pockets  full  of  books  he  entered  Petrea's  garret,  which  was 
oistinguished  from  all  other  rooms  merely  by  its  perfect 
simplicity  and  its  lack  of  all  ornament.  A  glass  containing 
beautiful  fresh  flowers  was  its  only  luxury. 

"  Oh,  so  heartily  welcome !"  exclaimed  Petrea  as  she 
looked  with  beaming  eyes  on  her  visitor  and  on  his  valuable 
appendages. 

"  Yes,  to-day,"  said  he,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  I  am  wel- 
come !  Here's  a  treat  for  Miss  Petrea.  See  here,  and  see 
here!" 

So  saying,  the  Assessor  laid  one  book  after  another  Jipon 
the  table,  naming  at  the  same  time  their  contents.  They 
belonged  to  that  class  of  books  which  open  new  worlds  to 
the  eye  of  reflecting  minds.  Petrea  tooK  them  up  with  a 
delight  which  can  only  be  understood  by  such  as  have  sought 
and  thirsted  after  the  same  fountains  of  joy,  and  who  have 
found  them.  The  Assessor  rejoiced  quietly  in  her  delight, 
as  she  looked  through  the  books  and  talked  about  them. 

"  How  good,  how  cordially  good  of  you,"  said  Petrea,  "  to 
think  about  me.  But  you  must  see  that  I  also  have  ex- 
pected you  to-day ;"  and  with  eyes  that  beamed  with  the 
most  heartfelt  satisfaction  she  took  out  of  a  cupboard  two 
fine  china-plates,  on  one  of  which  lay  cakes  of  light  wheaten- 
bread,  and  on  the  other,  piled  up,  the  most  magnificent 
grapes  reposing  amid  a  ganand  of  their  own  leaves,  which 
were  tastefully  arranged  in  various  shades  against  the 
golden  border  of  the  plate.  These  Petrea  placed  upon  a 
little  table  in  the  window,  so  that  the  sun  shone  upon  them. 

The  Assessor  regarded  them  with  the  eye  of  a  Dutch  fruit 
painter,  and  appeared  to  rejoice  himself  over  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture after  his  own  manner. 

"  You  must  not  only  look  at  your  breakfast,  but  you  must 
eat  it,"  said  the  lively  Petrea ;  "  the  bread  is  home-baked, 
and — Eva  has  arranged  the  grapes  on  the  plate  and  brought 
them  up  here." 
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"  Eva !"  said  he,  "  now,  she  could  not  know  that  I  ^va8 
coming  here  to-daj  ?" 

"  And  precisely  because  she  thought  so  as  well  as  I, 
would  she  provide  your  breakfast."  With  these  words  Pe- 
trea  looked  archly  at  the  Assessor,  who  did  not  conceal  a 
pleasurable  sensation — broke  off  a  little  grape,  seated  him- 
self, and — said  nothing. 

Petrea  turned  herself  to  her  books :  "  Oh,"  said  she,  "  why 
is  life  so  short,  when  there  is  such  an  infinite  deal  to  learn  ? 
Yet  this  is  not  right,  and  it  evidences  ignorance  to  imagine 
the  time  of  learning  limited ;  besides,  this  remark  about  the 
shortness  of  time  and  the  length  of  art  proceeds  from  the 
heathen  writer  Hippocrates.  But  let  us  praise  God  for  the 
hope,  for  the  certainty,  that  we  may  be  scholars  to  all  eter- 
nity. Ah,  Uncle  Munter,  I  rejoice  myself  heartily  over  the 
industrial  spirit  of  our  age !  It  will  make  it  easy  for  the 
masses  to  clothe  and  feed  themselves,  and  then  will  they 
begin  also  to  live  for  mind.  For  true  is  that  sentiment, 
which  is  about  two  thousand  years  old,  *  When  common 
needs  are  satisfied,  man  turns  himself  to  that  which  is  more 
universal  and  exalted.'  Thus  when  the  great  week  of  the 
world  is  past,  the  Sabbath  will  commence,  in  which  a  people 
of  quiet  worshippers  will  spread  themselves  over  the  earth, 
no  more  striving  after  decaying  treasures,  but  seeking  after 
those  which  are  eternal ;  a  people  whose  life  will  be  to  ob- 
serve, to  comprehend,  and  to  adore,  revering  their  Creator  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  Then  comes  the  day  of  which  the  angek 
sung  *  Peace  on  earth !'  " 

"  Peace  on  earth  !"  repeated  Jeremias  in  a  slow  and  me- 
lancholy voice,  "  when  comes  it  ?  It  must  first  enter  into 
the  human  heart ;  and  there,  there  live  so  many  demons,  so 
much  disquiet  and  painful  longing — ^but  what — what  is  amiss 
now?" 

"  Ah,  my  God  1"  exclaimed  Petrea  wildly,  "  she  lives !  she 
lives !" 

"  AVTiat  her  ?  who  lives  ?  No,  really  Petrea  all  is  not 
right  with  you,"  said  the  Assessor,  rising. 

"See!  see!"  cried  Petrea,  trembling  with  emotion,  and 
showing  to  the  Assessor  a  torn  piece  of  paper,  "  see,  this  lay 
in  the  book !" 

"  Well,  what  then  ?    It  is  indeed  torn  from  a  sepia  pio 
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ture--a  Land  strewing  roses  on  a  grave,  I  believe.  Have  1 
not  seen  this  somewhere  already  ?" 

•'  Yes,  certainly ;  yes,  certainly !  It  is  the  girl  by  tho 
rose-bush  which  I,  as  a  child,  gave  to  Sara !  Sara  lives!  see, 
"here  has  she  written !" 

The  back  of  the  picture  seemed  to  have  been  scrawled 
over  by  a  child's  hand  ;  but  in  one  vacant  spot  stood  these 
words,  in  Sara's  own  remarkably  beautiful  handwriting : 

No  rose  on  Sara's  grave  I 

Oh  Peirea  I  if  thou  kuew*st— 

The  sentence  was  unfinished,  whilst  several  drops  seemed 
to  prove  that  it  had  been  closed  by  tears. 

"  Extraordinary !"  said  the  Assessor:  "  these  books  which 
I  purchased  yesterday  were  bought  in  U.  Could  she  be 
there?     But " 

"  Certainly !  certainly  she  is  there,"  exclaimed  Petrea, 
*'  look  at  the  book  in  which  the  picture  lay — see,  on  the  first 
page  is  the  name,  Sara  Schwartz — although  it  has  been 
erased.  Oh !  certainly  she  is  in  U.,  or  there  we  can  obtain 
intelligence  of  her !  Oh,  Sara,  my  poor  Sara !  She  lives, 
but  perhaps  in  want,  in  sorrow  !  I  will  be  with  her  to-day 
if  she  be  in  U.!" 

"  That  Miss  Petrea  will  hardly  manage,"  said  the  Assessor, 
"  unless  she  can  fly.  It  is  one  hundred  and  two  (English) 
miles  from  here  to  U." 

"  Alas,  that  my  father  should  at  this  time  be  absent, 
should  have  the  carriage  with  him ;  otherwise  he  would 
have  gone  with  me !  But  he  has  an  old  chaise,  I  will 
take  it " 

"  Very  pretty,  indeed,"  returned  he,  "  for  a  lady  to  be 
travelling  alone  in  an  old  chaise,  especially  when  the  roads 
^e  spoiled  with  rain ; — and  see  what  masses  of  clouds  are 
coming  up  with  the  south  wind — you'll  have  soaking  rain 
.the  whole  day  through  in  the  chaise." 

"  And  if  it  rain  pokers,"  interrupted  Petrea,  warmly,  "  I 
must  go.  Oh,  heavens  !  she  was  indeed  my  sister,  she  is  so 
yet,  and  she  shall  not  caU  on  me  in  vain  !     I  will  run  down 

to  my  mother  in  this  moment  and "     Petrea  took  her 

bonnet  and  cloak  in  her  hand. 

"  Calm  yourself  a  little,  Miss  Petrea,"  he  said ;  "  I  tell 
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you,  you  could  not  travel  in  this  way.  The  chaise  would  not 
hold  together.  Alas,  I  have  tried  it  myself— you  could  not 
go  in  it!" 

**  Now  then,"  exclaimed  Petrea  detenninately,  "  I  will  go ; 
and  if  I  cannot  go  I'll  creep — ^but  go  I  will !" 

"  Is  that  then  your  firm  detennination  ?*' 

"  My  firm  and  my  last." 

"Well,  then,  I  must  creep  with  you !"  said  the  Assessor, 
smiling,  "  if  it  be  only  to  see  how  it  goes  with  you.  I'll  go 
home  now,  but  will  be  back  in  an  hour's  time.  Promise 
me  only  to  have  patience  for  so  long,  and  not  without  me  to 
set  off" — creep  oft,  I  should  say !" 

The  Assessor  vanished,  and  Petrea  hastened  down  to  het 
mother  and  sisters. 

But  before  her  communications  and  consultations  were  at 
an  end,  a  light  travelling  carriage  drew  up  at  the  dpoi*. 
The  Assessor  alighted  from  it,  came  in,  and  offered  Petrea 
his  arm.  Soon  again  was  he  seated  in  the  carriage,  Petrea 
by  his  side,  and  was  protesting  vehemently  against  the  bag 
of  provisions,  and  the  bottle  of  wine,  which  Leonore  thrust 
in,  spite  of  lus  protestations,  and  so  away  they  went. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

ADYEKTiritES. 

It  was  now  the  second  time  in  their  life  that  the  Assessor 
and  Petrea  were  out  together  in  such  a  manner,  and  now  as 
before  it  seemed  as  if  no  flavourable  star  would  light  their 
journey,  for  scarcely  had  they  set  out  when  it  began  to  rain, 
and  clouds  as  heavy  and  dark  as  lead  gathered  together 
above  their  heads.  It  is  rather  depressing  when  in  answer 
to  the  inquiring  glances  which  one  casts  upwards  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  an  important  journey,  to  be  met  by  a  heaven 
like  this.  Other  omens  also  uttle  less  fortunate  added  them* 
selves ;  the  horses  pranced  about  as  if  they  were  unwilling  to 
go  ferther,  and  an  owl  took  upon  itself  to  attend  the  carriage, 
flet  itself  on  the  tree-branches  and  points  of  the  palings  by 
the  wayside,  and  then  on  the  coming  up  of  the  carriage  flew 
a  little  farther,  there  to  await  its  coming  ap  at  a  little  dia* 
tanee. 
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As  the  travellers  entered  a  wood,  where  on  account  of  the 
deep  road  they  were  compelled  to  travel  slowly,  they  saw  on 
the  right  hand  a  little  black-grey  old  woman  step  forth,  as 
ugly,  witch,  and  Kobold  like  in  appearance  as  an  old  woman 
ever  can  be.  She  stared  at  the  travellers  for  a  moment,  and 
then  vanished  among  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 

The  Assessor  shuddered  involuntarily  at  the  sight  of  her, 
and  remarked,  "  What  a  difference  is  there  between  woman 
and  woman — the  loveliest  upon  earth  and  the  most  horrible 
is  yet — woman  !*' 

After  he  had  seen  the  old  witch  he  became  almost  gloomy. 
In  the  mean  time  the  owl  vanished  with  her ;  perhaps,  because 
"  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together." 

Tet  it  may  be  that  I  am  calumniating  all  this  time  the 
little  old  mother  in  the  most  sinful  manner ;  she  may  be  the 
most  good-tempered  woman  in  the  world.  It  is  well  that  oup 
Lord  understands  us  better  than  we  do  ourselves. 

All  this  time  Petrea  sate  silent,  for  however  enlightened 
and  unprejudiced  people  may  be,  they  never  can  perfectly 
free  themselves  from  the  impression  of  certain  circumstances, 
such  as  presentiments,  omens,  apparitions,  and  forebodings, 
which,  like  owls  on  noiseless  wings,  have  flown  through  the 
world  ever  since  the  time  of  Adam,  when  they  first  shouted 
their  ominous  "Too-who!  too-whit!"  People  know  that 
Hobbes,  who  denied  the  resurrection  in  the  warmest  manner, 
never  could  sleep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  room  in  which 
there  had  been  a  corpse.  Petrea,  who  had  not  the  least  re- 
semblance in  the  world  to  Hobbes,  was  not  inclined  to  gain- 
say anything  within  the  range  of  probability.  Her  tempera- 
ment naturally  inclined  her  to  superstition ;  and  like  most 
people  who  sit  still  a  great  deal,  she  felt  always  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  journey  a  degree  of  disquiet  as  to  how  it 
w^ould  go  on.  But  on  this  day,  under  the  leaden  heaven,  and 
the  influence  of  discomforting  forebodiogs,  this  unquiet 
amounted  to  actual  presentiment  of  evil ;  whether  this  had 
reference  to  Sara  or  to  herself  she  knew  not ;  but  she  was 
disposed  to  imagine  the  latter,  and  asked  herself,  as  she  often 
had  done,  whether  she  were  prepared  for  any  occasion  which 
might  separate  her  for  ever  from  all  those  whom  she  loved  on 
earth.    'By  this  means  Petrea  most  livingly  discovered — dis- 
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covered  almost  with  horror,  how  strongly  she  was  fettered  to 
her  earthly  existence,  how  dear  life  had  become  to  her. 

All  human  souls  have  their  heights,  but  tlien  thev  have 
also  their  morasses,  their  thickets,  their  pits  (I  will  not  speak 
of  abysses,  because  many  souls  are  too  shallow  to  have  these). 
A  frequent  mounting  upwards,  or  a  more  constant  abode 
upon  these  heights,  is  the  stipulated  condition  of  man's  proxi- 
mity to  heaven.  Petrea's  soul  was  an  uneven  ground,  as  is 
the  case  with  moat  people ;  but  there  existed  in  her  nature, 
as  we  have  before  seen,  a  most  determined  desire  to  ascend 
upwards ;  and  at  this  time,  in  which  she  found  her  affections 
too  much  bound  to  earthly  things,  she  strove  earnestly  to 
ascend  up  to  one  of  those  heights  where  every  limited  attrac- 
tion vanishes  before  more  extended  views,  and  where  every 
fettered  affection  will  become  free,  and  will  revive  in  what  is 
loftier.  The  atteinpt  succeeded — succeeded  by  making  her 
feel  that  whatever  was  most  valuable  in  this  life  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  life  which  only  first  begins  when 
this  ends.  Her  lively  imagination  called  forth,  one  after 
another,  a  great  variety  of  scenes  of  misfortune  and  death ; 
and  she  felt  that  in  the  moment  before  she  resigned  life,  her 
heart  would  be  able  to  raise  itself  with  the  words,  "  God  be 
praised  in  all  eternity." 

With  this  feeling,  and  convinced  by  it  that  her  present  un- 
dertaking was  good  and  necessary,  whatever  its  consequences 
might  be,  Petrea's  heart  became  light  and  free.  She  turned 
herself  with  lively  words  and  looks  to  her  travelling  compa- 
nion, and  drew  mm  by  degrees  into  a  conversation  which  was 
80  interesting  to  them  both,  that  they  forgot  weather  and 
ways,  forebodings,  evil  omens,  and  preparations  for  death. 
The  journey  prospered  as  well  as  any  autumn  journey  could 
prosper.  Not  a  trace  of  danger  met  them  by  the  way.  The 
wind  slumbered  in  the  woods ;  and  in  the  publip-houses  they 
only  heard  one  and  another  sleepy  peasant  open  his  mouth 
with  a  "  devil  take  me !" 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day  our  travellers  arrived 
happily  at  U.  Petrea  scarcely  allowed  herself  time  to  take 
any  refreshments  before  she  commenced  her  inquiries.  The 
.result  of  all  her  and  the  Assessor's  labours  we  give  shortly 
thus: 
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It  soon  became  beyond  a  doubt  to  them  that  Sara,  together 
with  a  little  daughter,  had  been  in  the  city,  and  had  resided 
in  the  very  inn  in  which  Petrea  and  the  Assessor  now  were, 
although  they  travelled  under  a  foreign  name.  She  was  de- 
scribed as  being  in  the  highest  degree  weak  and  sickly ;  and,^ 
as  might  be  expected  in  her  circumstances,  it  appeared  that 
she  had  besought  the  host  to  sell  some  books  for  her,  which 
he  had  done.  One  of  these  books  it  was  which,  with  its  for- 
gotten mark,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Petrea.  Sara, 
on  account  of  her  debility,  had  been  compelled  to  remain 
several  days  in  that  place,  but  she  had  been  gone  thence  pro- 
bably a  week ;  and  they  saw  by  the  Day-book*  that  it  had 
been  her  intention  to  proceed  thence  to  an  inn  which  lay  on 
the  road  to  Petrea* s  native  place ;  not,  however,  on  the  road 
by  which  they  had  travelled  to  IJ.,  but  upon  one  which  waa 
shorter,  although  much  worse, 

Sara  then  also  was  on  her  way  home — yes,  perhaps  might 
be  there  already !  This  thought  was  an  mdescribable  conso- 
lation for  Petrea's  heart,  which  from  the  account  she  had  re- 
ceived of  Sara's  condition,  was  anxious  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. But  when  she  thought  on  the  long  time  which  had 
passed  since  Sara's  journey  from  the  citv,  she  was  filled  with 
anxiety,  and  feared  that  Sara  might  be  ill  upon  the  road. 

Willingly  would  Petrea  have  turned  back  again  on  tbe 
same  evening  to  seek  out  traces  of  Sara ;  but  care  for  her  old 
friend  prevented  her  from  doing  more  than  speaking  of  it. 
The  Assessor,  indeed,  foimd  himself  imwell,  and  required  rest. 
The  cold  and  wet  weather  had  operated  prejudicially  upon 
him,  both  mind  and  body.  It  was  adopted  as  unquestionable 
that  they  could  not  continue  the  journey  till  the  following 
morning. 

The  Assessor  had  told  Petrea  that  this  was  his  birthday, 
and  perhaps  it  was  this  thought  which  caused  him  to  be  un- 
commonly melancholy  the  whole  day.  Petrea,  who  was  infi» 
nitely  desirous  of  cheering  him,  hastened,  whilst  he  was  gone 
out  to  seek  an  acquaintance,  to  prepare  a  little  festival  for  his 
return. 

•  A  Day-book  (Dagbok)  is  kept  at  every  inn  in  Sweden.  The  name  of  every 
traveller  who  takes  thence  horses,  and  the  name  of  the  next  town  to  which  he 
proceeds,  are  entered  in  it ;  and  thus  when  once  on  the  trace,  nothing  could  be 
easier  than  to  discover  such  a  traveller.  The  day-book  is  renewed  sach  moiUi. 
-M.H. 
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With  flowers  and  foliage  wliicli  Petrea  obtained,  heaven 
knows  how!— but  when  people  are  resolutely  bent  on  any 
thing  they  find  out  the  means  to  do  it — with  these,  then,  with 
lights,  a  good  fire,  with  a  •  table  covered  with  his  favourite 
dishes  and  such  like,  although  in  a  somewhat  disagreeably 
public-house  room,  such  a  picture  of  comfort  and  pleasant- 
ness was  presented  as  the  Assessor  much  loved. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  and  all  the  members  of  happy  fami* 
lies,  are  accustomed  to  birthday  festivals,  flower-garlands,  and 
well-covered  tables ;  but  nobodv  had  celebrated  the  birthday 
of  the  Assessor  during  his  solitary  wandering ;  he  had  not 
been  indulged  with  those  little  flower-surprises  of  life — if  one 
may  so  call  them ;  hence  it  happened  that  he  entered  from  the 
dark,  wet  street  into  this  festal  room  with  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment  and  heartfelt  pleasure. 

Petrea,  on  her  part,  was  inexpressibly  cordial,  and  was 
quite  happy  when  she  saw  the  pains  which  she  had  taken  to 
entertain  ner  old  friend  succeed  so  well.  The  two  spent  a 
pleasant  evening  together.  They  made  each  other  mutually 
acquainted  with  the  evil  omens  and  the  impressions  which 
they  had  occasioned,  and  bantered  one  another  a  little 
thereon ;  but  decided  positively  that  such  fore-tokenings  for 
the  most  part — ^betoken  nothing  at  all. 

As  they  separated  for  the  night  the  Assessor  pressed 
Petrea's  hand  with  the  assurance  that  very  rarely  had  a  day 
given  him  such  a  joyous  evening.  Grateful  for  these  words, 
and  grateful  for  the  hope  of  soon  finding  again  the  lost  and 
wept  friend  of  her  youth,  Petrea  went  to  rest,  but  the  Asses- 
sor remained  up  late — midnight  saw  him  still  writing. 

Man  and  woman !  There  is  a  deal,  especially  in  novels, 
said  about  man  and  woman,  as  of  separate  beings.  However 
that  may  be,  human  beings  are  they  both — ^and  as  human 
beings,  as  morally  sentient  and  thinking  creatures,  they  in- 
fluence one  another  for  life.  Their  ways  and  means  are  dif« 
ferent ;  and  it  is  this  very  difference  which,  by  mutual  bene- 
fits, and  mutual  endeavours  to  sweeten  life  to  one  another, 
produces  what  is  so  beautiful  and  so  perfect. 

The  clearest  sun  brightened  the  following  morning ;  but 
the  eyes  of  the  Assessor  were  troubled,  as  if  he  had  enjoved 
but  little  repose.  Whilst  he  and  Petrea  were  breakfasting, 
he  was  called  out  to  inspect  something  relative  to  the  carriage. 
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"Was  it  now  the  hereditary  sin  of  mother  Eve,  or  was  it 
any  other  cause  which  induced  Petrea  at  this  moment  to  ap-» 
proach  the  table  on  which  the  Assessor's  money  lay,  together 
with  papers  ready  to  be  put  into  a  travelling  writing-case. 
Enough !  she  did  it — she  did  certainly  what  no  upright  reader 
will  pardon  her  for  doing,  quickly  ran  her  eyes  over  one  of 
the  papers  which  seemed  just  lately  to  have  received  from 
the  pen  impressions  of  thought,  and  she  took  it.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Assessor  entered,  and  as  it  was  somewhat 
late,  he  hastily  put  together  his  papers,  and  they  set  off  on 
their  journey. 

The  weather  was  glorious,  and  Petrea  rejoiced  like— nay, 
even  more  than  a  child,  over  the  objects  which  met  her  eyes, 
and  which,  after  the  rain,  stood  in  the  bright  sunshine,  as  if 
in  the  glory  of  a  festive-day.  The  world  was  to  her  now 
more  than  ever  a  magic  nng;  not  the  perplexing,  half* 
heathenish,  but  the  purely  Christian,  in  which  everything, 
every  moment  has  its  signification,  even  as  every  dewdrop 
receives  its  beaming  point  of  light  from  the  splendour  of  the 
sun.  Autumn  was,  above  all,  Petrea' s  favourite  season,  and 
its  abundance  now  made  her  soul  overflow  with  joyful 
thoughts.  It  is  the  time  in  which  the  earth  gives  a  feast  to 
all  her  children,  and  joyous  and  changing  scenes  were  repre- 
sented by  the  waysides.  Here  the  corn-field  raised  to  heaven 
its  golden  sheaves,  and  the  harvesters  sang ;  there,  around 
the  purple  berries  of  the  service-tree,  circled  beautiful  flocka 
of  the  twittering  silktails ;  round  the  solitary  huts,  the  flower- 
ing potato-fields  told  that  the  fruit  was  ripe,  and  merry- 
little  barefooted  children  sprang  into  the  wood  to  gather  biL-, 
berries.  Petrea  thanked  heaven  in  her  heart  for  all  the  in- 
nocent joys  of  earth.  She  thought  of  her  home,  of  her 
parents,  of  her  sisters,  of  Sara,  who  would  soon  again  be  one 
of  their  circle,  and  of  how  she  (Petrea)  would  cherish  her, 
and  care  for  her,  and  reconcile  her  to  life  and  to  happiness. 
In  the  blessed,  beautiful  morning  hour,  all  thoughts  clothed 
themselves  in  light,  Petrea  felt  quite  happy,  and  the  joke 
which  she  thought  of  playing  on  her  friend  the  Assessor  with 
the  stolen  piece  of  paper,  contributed  not  a  little  to  screw 
up  her  life's  spirit  to  greater  liveliness.  "  Prom  the  fulness 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  and  Petrea  involuntarily 
influenced  her  travelling  companion  so  far  that  they  both 
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amused  themselves  with  bombarding  little  cbildren  on  the 
waysides  with  apples  and  pears,  whereby  they  were  not  at  all 
terrified. 

They  had  now  taken  the  same  road  upon  which  Sara  had 
travelled,  and  in  the  first  inn  at  which  they  stopped,  theiij 
hopes  were  strengthened ;  for  Sara  had  been  there,  and  had 
taken  thence  a  horse  to  the  next  public-house.  All  was  on 
the  way  towards  home.  So  continued  it  also  at  the  three 
following  stations ;  but  at  the  fifth,  they  suddenly  lost  all 
traces  of  her.  No  one  there  had  seen  a  traveller  answering 
to  her  description,  nor  was  her  name  to  be  found  in  the 
Travellers'  Day-book.  No !  a  great  uneasiness  for  Petrea. 
After  some  deliberation,  she  and  the  Assessor  determined  to 
return  to  the  public-house  whence  they  were  just  come,  in 
order  tq  discover  clearly  in  what  direction  Sara  had  gone 
thence. 

In  the  mean  time  the  evening  had  come  on,  and  the  sun 
was  descending  as  our  friends  were  passing  through  one  of 
the  gloomiest  woods  in  Sweden,  and  one  in  such  ill-report 
that  not  long  ago  a  writer  speaking  of  it,  said,  "  The  forest 
shrouds  memories  as  awful  as  itself, -and  monuments  of  mur- 
der stand  by  the  wayside.  Probably  the  mantle  of  the 
mountains  falls  not  now  in  such  thick  folds  as  formerly,  but 
yet  there  still  are  valleys  where  the  stroke  of  the  axe  has 
never  yet  been  heard,  and  rocky  ranges  which  have  never 
yet  been  smitten  by  the  rays  of  the  sun." 

"  Here  two  men  murdered  the  one  the  other,**  said  the 
postilion  with  the  gayest  air  in  the  world,  whilst  the  car- 
riage stopped  to  give  the  horses  breath,  on  account  of  the 
heaviness  of  the  road,  and  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  with  his 
whip  to  a  heap  of  twigs  and  pieces  of  wood  which  lay  to  the 
.  eft  of  the  road,  directly  before  the  travellers,  and  which 
presented  a  repulsive  aspect.  It  is  customary  for  every 
passer-by  to  throw  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  wood  upon  such  a 
blood-stained  spot,  and  thus  the  monument  of  murder  grows 
under  the  continued  curse  of  society.  Thus  it  now  stands 
there,  hateful  and  repulsive  amid  the  beautiful  fir-trees,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  had  given  forth  the  ugliest  of  its 
mis-shaped  boughs,  and  the  most  distorted  of  its  twisted 
roots,  wherewith  to  build  up  the  heap.  From  the  very 
midst  of  this  abomination,  however,  a  wild-rose  had  sprung 
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fortli  and  shot  upwards  its  living  twigs  from  among  the  dry 
boughs,  whilst,  like  fresh  bloc  d-drops  above  rhe  pile,  shone 
its  berries  iUuminated  by  the  sun,  which  now  in  its  descent 
threw  a  path  of  light  over  the  broad  road. 

"  When  this  wild-rose  is  full  of  flowers,"  said  Jeremias, 
as  he  regarded  it  with  his  expressive  glance,  "it  must 
awaken  the  thought,  that  that  which  the  state  condemns 
with  justice,  a  Higher  Power  can  cover  with  the  roses  of  his 
love." 

The  sun  withdrew  his  beams.  The  carriage  set  itself 
again  in  motion,  but  at  the  very  moment  when  the  horses 
passed  the  heap,  they  shyed  so  violently  that  the  carriage 
was  backed  into  a  ditch  and  overturned. 

"  Farewell  life !"  cried  Petrea,  internally ;  but  before  she 
herself  knew  how,  she  was  out  of  the  carriage,  and  found 
herself  standing  not  at  all  the  worse  upon  the  soft  heather. 
With  the  Assessor,  however,  it  did  not  fare  so  well ;  a  severe 
blow  on  the  right  leg  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  support 
himself  upon  it  without  great  suffering.  His  old  servant, 
who  had  acted  as  coachman  on  the  journey,  lay  in  a  fainting 
fit  at  a  few  paces  from  him,  bleeding  profusely  from  a  wound 
in  the  head,  whilst  the  little  post-boy  stood  by  his  horses  and 
cried.  Time  and  situation  were  not  the  most  agreeable. 
But  Petrea  felt  herself  after  the  fright  of  tlie  first  moment 
perfectly  calm  and  collected.  By  the  help  of  the  rain-water, 
which  was  there  in  abundance,  she  brought  the  fainting  man 
back  to  consciousness,  and  bound  up  his  head  with  her 
pocket-handkerchief.  She  then  helped  him  to  sit  up — to 
jatand  he  was  not  able  from  dizziness.  Soon  sate  master  and 
man  by  each  other,  with  their  backs  by  a  strong  fir-tree,  and 
looked  sadly  troubled;  for  although  the  Assessor  was  far 
more  concerned  on  account  of  his  servant  than  himself,  and 
asserted  that  his  own  accident  was  a  mere  trifle,  still  he  was 
quite  pale  from  the  pain  which  it  OQcasioned  him.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Could  the  carriage  have  been  raised  out 
of  the  ditch  and  the  two  wounded  men  put  into  it,  Petrea 
would  have  placed  herself  on  the  coach-box  and  have  driven 
them  as  well  as  anybody;  nothing  could  be  easier,  she 
thought ;  but  the  accomplishing  of  the  two  first  conditions 
was  the  difficulty,  and  in  the  present  circumstances  an  im- 
possibility, for  our  poor  Petrea's  arms  and  hands  were  not 
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able  to  second  her  good-will  and  courage.  The  post-boy  said 
that  at  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  (English)  there  lajr  a 
peasant's  hut  in  the  wood  by  the  road  side ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  induce  him  to  run  there,  or  under  any  condition 
to  leave  his  horses. 

"  Let  us  wait,"  said  the  Assessor,  patiently  and  calmly, 
**  probably  somebody  will  soon  come  by  from  whom  we  can 
beg  assistance.  They  waited,  but  nobody  came,  and  every 
moment  the  shades  became  darker ;  it  seemed  as  if  people 
avoided  this  horrible  wood  at  this  hour. 

Petrea,  full  of  anxiety  for  her  old  friend,  if  he  must  re- 
main much  longer  on  the  damp  ground,  and  in  the  increasing 
coolness  of  evening,  determined  with  herself  what  she  would 
do.  She  wrapped  up  the  Assessor  and  his  old  servant  in 
every  article  of  clothing  of  which  she  could  gain  possession, 
amongst  which  was  her  own  cloak,  rejoicing  that  this  was 
tmobserved  by  her  friend,  and  then  said  to  him  decidedly, 
**  Now  I  go  myself  to  obtain  help !  I  shall  soon  be  back 
again !"  And  without  regarding  the  prohibitions,  prayers, 
and  threats,  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  recal  her,  she  ran 

Suickly  away  in  the  direction  of  the  hut^  as  the  post-boy  had 
escribed  it.  She  hastened  forward  with  quick  steps,  endea- 
vouring to  remove  all  thoughts  of  personal  danger,  and  only 
to  strengthen  herself  by  the  hope  of  procuring  speedy  help 
for  her  friend. 

The  haste  with  which  she  went  compelled  her  after  some 
time  to  stand  still  to  recover  breath.  The  quick  motion 
which  set  her  blood  in  rapid  circulation,  the  freshness  of  the 
air,  the  beautiful  and  magnificent  repose  of  the  wood,  dif- 
frised  through  her,  almost  in  opposition  to  her  own  will  and 
heart,  an  irresistible  feeling  oi  satisfaction  and  pleasure, 
which  however  quickly  left  her  as  she  heard  a  something 
crackling  in  the  wood.  The  wind  it  could  not  be  ?  perhaps  it 
was  an  animal !  Petrea  held  her  panting  breath.  It  crackled ; 
it  whispered ; — ^there  were  people  in  the  wood !  However 
bold,  or  more  properlv  speaking,  rash,  Petrea  might  be  at 
certain  moments,  her  heart  now  drew  itself  together,  when 
she  thought  on  her  solitary,  defenceless  situation,  and  on  the 
scenes  of  horror  for  which  this  wood  was  so  fearfully  re- 
nowned. Beyond  this,  she  was  now  no  longer  in  those  years 
when  one  stands  in  life  ^n  a  flying  foot,  careless  and  pre- 
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BumptuouB :  she  Iiad  planted  herself  firmly  in  life ;  had  her 
own  quiet  room  ;  her  peaceful  sphere  of  activity,  which  she 
now  loved  more  than  the  most  brilliant  adventures  in  the 
world !  It  was  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  she  re- 
coiled tremblingly  from  the  unlovely  and  hateM  which  is  at 
home  by  the  road  sides. 

Petrea  listened  with  a  strongly  beating  heart ;  the  rustling 
came  nearer  and  nearer ;  for  one  moment  she  thought  of 
concealing  herself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  but  in  the 
next  she  boldlv  demanded  "  Who  is  there  P" 

All  was  still.  Petrea  strained  her  eyes  to  discover  some 
one  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  but  in  vain :  the  wood  was 
thick,  and  it  had  become  quite  dark.  Once  again,  exclaimed 
Petrea,  '*  If  any  one  be  there  let  him  come  to  the  help  of  un- 
fortunate travellers !" 

Even  the  heart  of  robbers,  thought  she,  would  be  mollified 
by  confidence ;  and  prayers  for  help  might  remove  thoughts 
of  murder.  The  rustling  in  the  wood  began  afresh,  and  now 
were  heard  the  voices  of — children.  An  indescribable  sensa- 
tion of  joy  went  through  Petrea's  heart.  A  whole  army, 
with  Napoleon  at  their  head,  could  not  at  this  moment  have 
given  that  feeling  of  security  and  protection  which  came 
from  those  children's  voices ;  and  soon  came  issuing  from  the 
wood  two  little  barefooted  human  creatures,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  who  stared  on  Petrea  with  astonishment.  She  quickly 
.  made  herself  acquainted  with  them,  and  they  promised  to 
conduct  her  to  the  cottage,  which  lay  at  a  little  mstance.  On 
their  way  they  gave  Petrea  bilberries  out  of  their  full  birch- 
wood  measure,  and  related  to  her  that  the  reason  of  their 
being  out  so  late  was,  that  they  had  been  looking  for  the 
cow  which  was  lost  in  the  wood ;  that  they  should  have  driven 
her  home,  but  had  not  been  able  to  find  her ;  which  greatly 
troubled  the  little  ten-years-old  girl,  because,  she  said,  the 
sick  lady  could  not  have  any  milk  that  evening. 

Whilst  Petrea,  led  by  her  little  guardian-angels,  wandered 
through  the  wood,  we  will  make  a  little  flight,  and  relate  what 
had  occurred  there  a  few  days  before. 

A  few  days  before,  a  travelling-car  drove  along  this  road, 
in  which  sate  a  lady  and  a  little  girl.  As  they  came  within 
sight  of  a  small  cottage,  which  with  its  blossoming  potato- 
field  looked  friendly  in  the  wood,  the  lady  said  to  the  peasant 
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\oy  wlio  drove,  *  I  cannot  go  farther !  Stop !  I  must  rest  !** 
Ske  dismounted,  and  crawled  with  his  help  to  the  cottage, 
and  besought  the  old  woman,  whom  she  found  there,  for  a 
glass  of  water,  and  permission  to  rest  upon  the  bed  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  voice  which  prayed  for  this  was  almost  inaudible, 
and  the  countenance  deathly  pale.  The  little  girl  sobbed 
and  cried  bitterly.  Scarcely  had  the  poor  invalid  laid  herself 
upon  the  humble  and  hardly  clean  bed,  when  she  feU  into  a 
deep  stupor,  from  which  she  did  not  revive  for  three  hours. 

On  her  return  to  consciousness  she  found  that  the  peasant 
had  taken  her  things  into  the  cottage  ;  taken  his  horse  out 
of  the  car,  and  left  her.  The  invalid  made  several  ineffectual 
attempts  during  three  days  to  leave  the  bed,  but  scarcely 
had  she  taken  a  few  steps  when  she  sunk  back  upon  it ;  her 
lips  trembled,  and  bitter  tears  flowed  over  her  pale  cheeks. 
The  fourth  day  she  lay  quite  still ;  but  in  the  afternoon  be- 
sought the  old  woman  to  procure  her  an  honest  and  safe  per- 
Bon,  who,  for  a  suitable  sum,  would  conduct  the  little  gin.  to 
a  place  which  would  be  made  known  to  him  by  a  letter  that 
would  be  given  with  her.  The  old  woman  proposed  her 
brother's  son  as  a  good  man,  and  one  to  be  relied  on  for  this 
purpose,  and  promised  in  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  the 
flick  woman  to  seek  him  out  that  same  day  and  speak  with 
him  ;  but  as  he  lived  at  a  considerable  distance  she  feared 
that  she  should  only  be  able  to  return  late  in  the  evening. 
After  she  was  gone,  the  invalid  took  paper  and  a  lead  penofl, 
and  with  a  weak  and  trembling  hand  wrote  as  follows: 

"  I  cannot  arrive — I  feel  it !  I  sink  before  I  reach  the 
haven.  Oh,  foster-parents,  good  sisters,  have  mercy  on  my 
little  one,  my  child,  who  knocks  at  your  door,  and  will  deliver 
to  you  my  humble,  my  last  prayer !  Give  to  her  a  warm 
home,  when  I  am  resting  in  my  cold  one !  See,  how  good 
she  looks !  Look  at  her  young  countenance,  and  see  that 
she  is  acquainted  with  want — she  is  not  like  her  mother !  I 
fancy  her  mild  features  resemble  hers  whose  name  she  bears, 
and  whose  angelic  image  never  has  left  my  soul. 

"  Foster-mother,  foster-father !  good  sisters !  I  had  much 
to  say,  but  can  say  only  a  little !  Forgive  me !  Forgive  me 
the  grief  which  1  have  occasioned  you!  Greatly  have  I 
erred,  but  greatly  also  have  I  suffered.  A  wanderer  have  I 
been  on  the  earth,  and  have  had  nowhere  a  home  since  I  Irffc 
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your  bi38sed  roof!    My  way  has  been  through  the  desert ;  r 
DUTBing  simoom  has  scorched,  has  consumed  my  cheek « 

"  About  to  leave  the  world  in  which  I  have  erred  so  greatly 
and  suffered  so  much,  I  call  now  for  your  blessing.  Oh,  let 
me  tell  you  that  that  Sara,  which  you  once  called  daughter 
and  sister,  is  yet  not  wholly  unworthy !  She  is  sunk  deep, 
but  she  has  endeavoured  to  raise  herself;  and  your  forms, 
like  good  angels,  have  floated  around  the  path  of  her  im- 
provement. 

"  It  will  do  jouF  noble  hearts  good  to  know  that  she  dies 
now  repentant,  but  hopeful — she  has  fixed  her  humble  hope 
upon  the  Father  of  Mercv. 

"  The  hand  of  mercy  cherished  on  earth  the  days  of  my 
childhood — later,  it  has  lifted  my  dying  head,  and  has  poured 
into  my  heart  a  new  and  a  better  life ;  it  has  conducted  me 
to  hope  in  the  mercy  of  heaven.  Foster-father,  thou  who 
wast  His  image  to  me  on  earth,  thou  whom  I  loved  much-^ 
gientle  foster-mother,  whose  voice  perhaps  could  jet  call 
forth  life  in  this  cold  breast — ^have  mercy  on  my  child — call 
it  your  child !  and  thanks  and  blessings  be  upon  you ! 

"  It  never  was  iny  intention  to  come,  as  a  burden,  into 
your  house.  Wo;  1  wished  only  to  conduct  my  child  to 
your  door — to  see  it  open  to  her,  and  then  to  go  forth — go 
forth  quietly  and  die.  But  I  shall  not  reach  so  far !  God 
guide  the  fatherless  and  the  motherless  to  you ! 

"  And  now  farewell !  I  can  writo  no  niore — it  becomes 
dark  before  my  eyes.  I  write  iiiese  last  words  upon  my 
knees.  Parents,  sisters,  take  my  child  to  you !  May  it  make 
you  some  time  forget  the  errors  of  its  mother !  Pardon  all 
my  faults !    I  complain  of  no  one. 

"  God  reward  you,  and  be  tiaerciful  to  me ! 

"Saba." 

Sara  folded  her  letter  hastily,  sealed  it  and  directed  it,  and 
then,  enfeebled  by  the  exertion,  sank  down  beside  her  sleep- 
ing child,  kissed  her  softly,  and  whispered,  "for  the  last 
time!"  Her  feet  and  hands  Were  like  ice;  she  felt  this  icy 
coldness  run  through  all  her  vieins,  and  diffuse  itself  over  her 
whole  body ;  her  limbs  stiffened;  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
ft  odd  wind  blew  into  her  facie. 

**It  ifl  death !"  thought  Sarfi ;;  "  liiy  death-bed  is  loiiesome* 
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and  miserable ;  yet — I  have  deserved  no  better."  Her  con- 
sciousness became  ever,  darker ;  but  in  the  depths  of  her  soul 
combated  still  the  last,  perhaps  the  noblest  powers  of  life^— 
suffering  and  prayer.  At  length  they  too  also  became  be- 
numbed, but  not  for  long,  for  new  impressions  waked  sud- 
denly the  slumbering  life. 

It  appeared  to  Sara  as  if  angel  voices  had  spoken  and  re- 
peated ner  name,  tender  hands  had  rubbed  her  stiffened 
limbs  with  electrical  fire ;  her  feet  were  pressed  to  a  bosom 
that  beat  strongly ;  hot  drops  fell  upon  them,  and  thawed 
the  icy  coldness.  She  felt  a  heart  throbbing  against  hers, 
and  the  wind  of  death  upon  her  face  vanished  before  warm 
summer  breath,  kisses,  tears.  Oh !  was  it  a  dream  ?  But 
the  dream  became  ever  more  living  and  clear.  Life,  loving, 
affectionate,  warm  life,  contended  with  death,  and  was  the 
victor !  "  Sara,  Sara !"  cried  a  voice  full  of  love  and  anxiety, 
and  Sara  opened  her  eyes,  and  said, "  Oh !  Petrea,  is  it  you?" 

Yes,  indeed,  it  was  our  poor  Petrea,  whose  distress  at 
Sara*s  condition,  and  whose  joy  over  her  now  returning  life, 
can  neither  of  them  be  described.  Sara  took  Petrea's  hand, 
and  conveyed  it  to  her  lips,  and  the  humility  of  this  action, 
so  unlike  the  former  Sara,  penetrated  Petrea's  heart. 

"  Give  me  something  to  drink,"  prayed  Sara,  with  a  feeble 
voice.  Petrea  looked  around  for  some  refreshing  liquid,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  cottage  excepting  a  jug 
containing  a  little  muddy  water ;  not  a  drop  of  muk,  and  the 
cow  was  lost  in  the  wood !  Petrea  woidd  have  given  hep 
heart's  blood  for  a  few  drops  of  wine,  for  she  saw  that  Sara 
was  ready  to  die  from  feebleness.  And  now,  with  feelings 
which  are  not  to  be  told,  must  she  give  Sara  to  drink  firom 
the  muddy  water,  in  which,  however,  to  make  it  more  re- 
freshing, she  bruised  some  bilberries.  Sara  thanked  her  for 
it  as  if  it  had  been  nectar. 

"  Is  there  an^here  in  this  neighbourhood  a  place  where 
one  can  meet  with  people,  and  obtain  the  means  of  life  ?'* 
asked  Petrea  from  her  little  guide. 

The  little  guide  knew  of  none  excepting  in  the  village, 
and  in  the  public-house  there  they  could  obtain  everything,: 
"  whatever  they  wished,"  said  the  child ;  to  be  sure  it  was  a 
ffood  way  there,  but  she  knew  a  footpath  through  the  wood: 
by  which  they  might  soon  reach  it 
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Petrea  did  not  stop  thinking  for  a  moment ;  and  after  she 
had  encouraged  Sara  to  courage  and  hope,  she  set  out  most 
speedily  with  the  little  nimble  maiden  on  the  waj  to  the 
village. 

The  girl  went  first :  her  white  head-kerchief  guided  Petrea 
through  the  duskiness  of  the  wood.  But  the  footway  which 
the  girl  trod  so  lightly  and  securely,  was  an  actual  way  of  trial 
for  Petrea.  Now  and  then  fragments  of  her  clothes  were 
left  hanging  on  the  thick  bushes  ;  now  a  branch  which  shot 
outwards  seized  her  bonnet  and  struck  it  flat ;  now  she  went 
stumbling  oyer  tree-roots  and  stones,  which,  on  account  of 
the  darkness  and  the  speed  of  her  flight,  she  could  not  avoid ; 
and  now  bats  flew  into  her  face.  In  vain  did  the  wood  now 
elevate  itself  more  majestically  than  ever  around  her ;  in  vain 
did  the  stars  kindle  their  lights,  and  send  their  beams  into 
the  deep  gullies  of  the  wood ;  in  vain  sang  the  waterfalls  in 
the  quiet  evening  as  they  fell  from  the  rocks.  Petrea  had 
now  no  thought  for  the  beauty  of  nature ;  and  the  lights 
which  sparkled  from  the  village  were  to  her  a  more  welcome 
sight  than  all  the  suns  and  stars  in  the  firmament. 

More  lights  than  common  streamed  in  pale  beams 
through  the  misty  windows  of  the  public-house  as  Petrea 
came  up  to  it.  AU  was  fermentation  within  it  as  in  a  bee- 
hive ;  violins  were  playiug ;  the  polska  was  being  danced ; 
women's  gowns  swung  round,  sweeping  the  wtdls ;  iron- 
heeled  shoes  beat  upon  the  floor ;  and  the  dust  flew  up  to  the 
ceiling.  After  Petrea  had  sought  in  vain  for  somebody  out- 
side the  daucing-room,  she  was  compelled  to  go  in,  and  then 
she  saw  instantly  that  there  was  a  wedding.  The  gilded 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  bride  wavered  and  trembled  amid 
the  attacks  and  the  defence  of  the  contending  parties,  for  it 
was  precisely  the  hot  moment  of  the  Swedish  peasant  wed- 
ding, in  which,  as  it  is  said,  the  crown  is  dancea  off  the  head 
of  the  bride.  The  married  women  were  endeavouring  to 
vanquish  and  take  captive  the  bride,  whilst  the  girls  were,  on 
their  part,  doing  then?  utmost  to  defend  and  hold  her  back. 
In  the  other  half  of  the  great  room,  however,  all  went  on 
more  noisily  and  more  violently  still,  for  there  the  married 
men  strove  to  dance  the  bridegroom  from  the  unmarried 
imes,  and  they  pulled  and  tore  and  pushed  unmercifully,  ami( 
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shouts  and  laughter,  whilst  the  polska  went  on  its  whirling 
measure. 

It  would  be  almost  at  the  peril  of  her  life  that  a  delicate 
lady  should  enter  into  such  a  tumidt ;  but  Petrea  feared  in 
this  moment  no  other  danger  than  that  of  not  being  able  to 
make  herself  heard  in  this  wild  uproar.  She  called  and  de- 
manded to  speak  with  the  host ;  but  her  yoice  was  perfectly^ 
swallowed  up  in  the  uniyersal  din.  She  then  quickly  turned 
herself,  amid  the  contending  and  round-about-swinging' 
groups  to  the  two  musicians,  who  were  scraping  upon  ^ei^- 
fiddles  with  a  sort  of  frenzy,  and  beating  time  with  theiif 
feet.  Petrea  caught  hold  of  one  of  them  by  the  arm,  and^ 
prayed  him  in  God*a  name  to  leave  off  for  a  moment,  foi* 
that  her  business  was  of  life  and  death.  But  they  paid  not' 
the  slightest  attention  to  her;  they  heard  not  what  she 
said ;  they  played,  and  the  others  danced  with  fury. 

"That  is  very  mad!"  thought  Petrea,  "but  I  will  be 
madder  still !"  and  so  thinking,  she  threw  down,  lipon  thd'' 
musicians,  a  table  which  stood  near  them  covered  with  bottles' 
and  glasses*  With  this  crash  the  music  was  suddenly  still. 
The  pause  in  the  music  astoniuhed  l^e  dancers ;  they  looked 
around  them.  Petrea  took  advantage  of  this  moment,  went 
into  the  crowd  and  called  for  the  host.  The  host,  who  was 
celebrating  his  daughter's  wedding,  came  forward ;  he  Was  a 
fat,  somewhat  pursy  man,  who  evidently  had  taken  a  ^ass 
too  much. 

Petrea  related  summarily  that  which  had  happened; 
prayed  for  people  to  assist  at  the  carriage,  and  for  some  wine 
and  fine  bread  for  an  invalid.  She  spoke  with  warmth  and 
determination ;  but  nevertheless  the  host  demurred,  ftnd  the 
crowd,  half  intoxicated  with  drink  and  dancing,  regarded 
her  with  a  distrustful  look,  and  Petrea  heard  it  whispered 
around  her— "The  mad  h^V'  "It  is  the  mad  lady!** 
"  No,  no,  it  is  not  she !"     "  Yes,  it  is  she !" 

And  we  must  confess  that  Petrea's  excited  appearance,  dnd 
the  condition  of  her  toilet  after  the  fisitigues  of  her  wander-- 
ing,  gave  some  occasion  for  her  being  taken  for  a  little  crazy; 
this,  and  the  circumstance  of  her  being  mistaken  for  another 
person,  may  explain  the  disinclination  to  afford  her  assist- 
ance, which  otherwise  does  not  belong  to  the  character  erf 
the  Swedish  peasantry. 
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.  Again  Petrea  exhorted  host  and  peasant  to  contribute  their 
help,  and  promised  befitting  reward. 

The  host  set  himself  now  in  a  commanding  attitude,  cleared 
his  throat,  and  spoke  with  a  self-satisfied  air. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  "  that's  all  right-good  and  handsome, 
but  I  should  like  to  see  something  of  this  befitting  reward 
before  I  put  myself  out  of  the  way  about  overturned  car- 
riages. In  the  end,  maybe,  one  shall  find  neither  one  nor 
the  othCT.    One  cannot  believe  everything  that  people  say !" 

Petrea  recollected  with  uneasiness  that  she  had  no  money 
with  her;  she,  however,  let  nothing  of  that  be  seen,  but 
replied  calmly  and  collectedly^,  "  You  shall  receive  money 
when  you  come  to  the  carriage.  But  for  heaven's  sake, 
fbllow  me  immediately ;  every  moment's  delay  may  cost  a 

The  men  looked  undecidedly  one  on  another ;  but  no  one 
stirred  from  the  place;  a  dull  murmur  ran  through  the- 
CTOwd.  Almost  in  despair,  Petrea  clasped  her  hands  toge- 
ther and  exclaimed,  whilst  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes,  "  Are 
you  Christians,  and  yet  can  hear  that  fellow-creatures  are  in 
danger  without  hastening  to  help  them." 

She  mentioned  the  name  and  office  of  her  father,  and  then 
Ti^ent  from  pravers  to  threats. 

Whilst  all  this  was  going  on  in  the  house,  sortiething  was 
going  on  at  the  door,  of  which,  in  all  speed,  we  will  give  a 
glimpse. 

There  drew  up  at  the  inn-door  a  travelling-calash,  accom^ 
panied  by  a  smafl  Holstein  carriage  in  which  sate  four  boys, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  probably  ten  years  of  age,  and  who,  evi-** 
dently  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  had  managed  with  his  own 
hands  a  pair  of  thin  travelling  horses.  Prom  the  coach-box  of 
the  calash  sprang  nimbly  a  somewhat  stout,  jovial-looking  gen- 
tleman, and  out  of  the  carriage  came,  one Mter  another,  other' 
four  little  boys,  with  so  many  packets  and  bundles  as  was  per- 
fectly wonderM ;  among*  all  these  moved  a  rather  thin  lady 
of  a  good  and  gay  appearance,  who  took  With  her  oi^  hands = 
all  the  things  out  of  the  carriage,  and  gave  them  into  the  care 
of  a  maid  dnd  the  eldest  of  the  eight  boys ;  the  youngest  sate' 
i^  the  2U*mB  of  his  father. 

"  Can  you  yet  hold  something,  Jacob  ?"  asked  the  lady 
from  one  of  the  boys^  who-  stood  there  loaded  up  to  the  very 
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chin.  "  Yes,  with  my  nose,"  replied  he,  merrily ;  "  nay,  nAy, 
mamma  dear,  not  the  whole  provision-basket-— that's  quite 
impossible!" 

The  mother  laughed,  and  instead  of  the  provision-basket, 
two  or  three  books  were  put  under  the  protection  of  the  little 
nose. 

"  Take  care  of  the  bottles,  young  ones  !"  exhorted  the 
mother,  "  and  count  them  exactly ;  there  should  be  ten  of 
them.  Adam,  don't  stand  there  vdth  your  mouth  open,  but 
hold  fast,  and  think  about  what  you  have  in  your  hand,  and 
what  you  are  doing !  Take  good  care  of  the  bottle  of  mamma's 
elixir.  What  a  noise  is  there  within!  Does  nobody  come 
out  ?  Come  here  my  young  ones !  Adam,  look  after  David ! 
Jonathan,  stand  here!  Jacob,  Solomon,  where  are  you? 
Shem  and  Seth,  keep  quiet !" 

This  was  the  moment  when,  by  the  opening  of  the  door  of 
the  dancing-room,  they  became  aware  of  the  arrival  of  the 
travellers,  and  when  the  host  hastened  out  to  receive  them. 
Many  followed  him,  and  among  the  rest  Petrea,  who  quickly 
interrupted  her  address  to  the  peasants,  in  order,  through  the 
interposition  of  the  travellers,  as  she  hoped,  to  obtain  speedier 
help. 

"  Q-ood  gentlefolks,"  cried  she,  in  a  voice  which  showed 
her  agh;ation  of  mind ;  I  know  not,  it  is  true,  who  you  are" 
(and  the  darkness  prevented  her  from  seeing  it), "  but  I  hope 
you  are  Christians,  and  I  beseech  of  you,  for  heaven's 
sake " 

"  Whose  voice  is  that  f"  interrupted  a  cheerful,  well-toned, 
manly  voice. 

"  Who  speaks  ?"  exclaimed  Petrea  in  astonishment. 

A  few  words  were  exchanged,  and  suddenly  the  names 
**  Petrea!  Jacobi !  Louise !"  new  exultantly  from  the  lips  of 
the  three,  and  they  locked  one  another  in  a  heartfelt  and  af- 
fectionate embrace. 

"Aunt  Petrea!  Aunt  Petrea!"  cried  the  eight  boys  in 
jubilation,  and  hopped  around  her. 

Petrea  wept  for  joy  that  she  had  not  alone  met  with  good 
Christians,  but  had  nit  upon  her  most  Christian  brother-in- 
law  and  court-preacher,  and  upon  "  our  eldest,"  who,  with 
her  hopeful  offspring,  "the  Berserkers,"  were  upon  their 
journey  to  the  patenud  house  and  the  n^w  parsonage. 
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A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  carriage,  containing  Petrea, 
liouise,  and  Jacobi,  accompanied  by  peasants  on  horseback, 
droTe  away  at  fiill  gallop  into  the  wood,  into  whose  gullies, 
as  well  as  into  Petrea' s  unploring  eyes,  the  half-moon,  which 
now  ascended,  poured  its  comfortable  light. 

We  leave  Petoea  now  with  her  relatives,  who,  on  their  home- 
ward journey,  fell  in  with  her  at  the  right  moment  to  save 
her  from  a  situation  in  the  highest  degree  painM.  We  are 
perfectly  sure  that  the  Assessor  received  speedy  assistance ; 
that  Sara  was  regaled  with  wine  as  well  as  with  Louise's  elixir ; 
that  Petrea' s  heart  was  comforted,  and  her  toilet  brought  into 
order ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  our  assurance  we  will  quote 
the  following  lines  from  a  letter  of  Louise,  which  on  the  next 
day  was  sent  off  home. 

"  I  am  quite  convinced  that  Sara,  with  careful  attention, 
befitting  diet,  and  above  all,  by  being  surrounded  with  kind* 
ness,  may  be  called  back  to  life  and  health.  But  for  the 
present  she  is  so  weak  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  her 
travelling  under  several  days.  And  in  any  case,  I  doubt  if 
she  will  come  with  us,  unless  my  father  come  to  fetch  her. 
She  says  that  she  will  not  be  a  burden  to  our  family.  Ah ! 
now  it  is  a  pleasure  to  open  house  and  heart  to  her.  She 
is  so  changed!  And  her  child  is — a  little  angel!  Por 
the  Assessor  it  might  be  necessary,  on  account  of  his  leg, 
that  he  go  to  the  city ;  but  he  will  not  leave  Sara,  who  re- 
quires his  help  so  greatly  (his  servant  is  out  of  aU  danger). 
Petrea,  spite  of  aU  fatigues  and  adventures,  is  quite  superb. 
She  and  Jacobi  enliven  us  all.  As  things  now  stand  we  can- 
not fix  decidedly  the  day  of  our  arrival ;  but  if  Sara  continue 
to  improve,  as  appearances  promise,  Jacobi  sets  out  to-mor- 
row with  the  children  to  you.  It  is  so  dear  with  them  all 
here  in  the  public-house.  God  grant  that  we  may  all  soon 
meet  again  in  our  beloved  home !" 

'  An  hour  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  the  Judge  set  oflf 
with  such  haste  as  if  his  life  were  concerned.  He  journeyed 
from  home  to  the  forest-village ;  we,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
verse the  journey,  and  betake  ourselves  from  the  public* 
house  to — 
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CHAPTER  IV^ 

THE  HOME. 

LiLiss  were  blcssoming  in  the  house  ou  the  beautiAil 
morning  of  the  twentieth  of  September.  They  seemed  to 
shoot  up  of  themselves  under  Giabriele's  feet.  The  mother, 
white  herself  as  a  lily,  went  about  softly  in  her  fine  morn- 
ing-dress, with  a  cloth  in  her  hand,  wiping  away  from  mir- 
ror or  table  the  smallest  particle  of  dust.  A  higher  expres- 
sion of  joy  than  common  animated  her  countenance  ;  a  fine 
crimson  tinged  her  otherwise  pale  cheeks,  and  the  lips  moved 
themselves  involuntarily  as  if  they  would  speak  loving  and 
joyful  words. 
.  Ber^trom  adorned  ante-room  and  steps  with  foliage  and 
^lendid  flowers,  so  that  they  represented  a  continuation  of 
garlands  along  the  white  walls ;  and  not  a  little  delighted  waa 
he  with  his  own  taste,  which  Qubriele  did  not  at  ^  omit  ta 
j)raise.  But  although  an  unusually  great  deal  of  occupa- 
tion pervaded  the  house  this  morning,  still  it  was  neverthe- 
less unusually  quiet ;  people  only  spoke  in  low  voices,  and 
when  the  least  noise  was  made,  the  mother  said,^  '*  5u^ ! 
hush !" 

The  cause  of  this  was,  that  the  lost  but  again-found  child 
slept^  in  the  house  of  her  parents. 

Sara  had  arrived  there  the  evening  before,  and  we  have 
passed  over  this  scene,  for  the  great  change  in  her,  and  her 
Bhi&en  condition,  had  made  it  sorrowful ;  yet  we  wish  indeed 
tiiatthe  feeling  reader  had  seen  the  manly  tears  which  flowed 
down  the  cheeks  of  the  Judge,  as  he  laid  tbe  found-again 
daughter  on  the  bosom  of  her  mother.  We  should  like  to 
have  shown  him  the  unfortunate  one,  as  she  rested  with  her 
hands  crossed  over  her  breast  on  the  snow-white  couch,  over 
which  the  mother  herself  had  laid  the  fine  coverlet ;  have 
diown  him  how  she  looked  upon  the  child,  whose  bed  stood 
sear  her  own ;  upon  the  beloved  ones,  who  full  of  affection 
surrounded  her-^and  then  up  to  heaven^  without  being  able 
to  utter  one  word!  And  how  glad  should  we  have  been 
could  he  have  seen  the  Jacobian  pair  this  evening  in  the  pa- 
ternal home,  and  how  there  sate  eating  around  them,  Adam 
and  Jacob,  the  twin  brothers  Jonathan  and  David,  ditto 
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Shem  and  Seth,  together  with  Solomon  and  little  Alfi:«d. 
They  were  well-trained  children,  and  looked  particularhr 
well,  all  dressed  alike  in  a  blouse  of  dark  stuff,  oyer  which 
fell  back  the  white  shirt  collar,  leaying  free  the  throat  with 
its  liyely  tint  of  health,  whilst  the  slender  waist  was  girded 
with  a  narrow  belt  of  white  leather.  Such  was  the  light 
troop  of  "  the  Berserkers." 

But  we  return  to  our  bright  morning  hour.  Eva  and  Leo- 
nore  were  in  the  garden,  and  gathered  with  their  own  ^ancjs 
some  select  Astracan  apples  and  pears,  which  were  to  orna- 
ment the  dinner  table.  They  were  still  glittering  with  dew, 
and  for  the  last  time  the  sun  bathed  them  with  punple  by  the 
song  of  the  bulfinch.  The  sisters  had  spoken  of  Sara;  of 
the  little  Elise,  whom  they  would  educate ;  of  Jacobi — and 
their  conversation  was  cheerful;  then  they  went  to  other 
subjects. 

"  And  to-day,"  said  Leonore,  "  your  last  answer  goes  to 

Colonel  E ,  your  last,  no !    And  you  feel  quite  satisfied 

that  it  should  be  so  p" 

"  Yes,  quite !"  returned  Eva ;  "  how  the  heart  changes  !  I 
cannot  now  conceive  how  I  once  loved  him !" 

"  It  is  extraordinary  how  he  should  still  solicit  your  hand> 
and  this  after  so  long  a  separation.  He  must  have  loved 
jou  much  more  than  any  of  the  others  to  whom  he  made 
court.** 

"I  do  not  think  so,  but — =— ah,  Leonore !  do  you  see  'the 
befiutiful  apple  there  ?  Jt  is  quite  bright.  Can  you  reach  it  ? 
No  ?  Tea,  if  you  climb  on  this  bough.** 

"  Must  I  give  myself  so  much  trouble  ?*'  asked  Leonore ; 
"  that  is  indeed  shocking !  "Well,  but  I  must  try,  only  catch 
me  if  I  should  fall!** 

The  sisters  were  here  interrupted  by  Petrea,  whose  appear- 
.once  showed  that  she  had  something  interesting  to  commu» 
nicate. 

"See,  Eva,"  said  she,  giving  to  her  a  written  piece  of 
paper, "  here  you  have  something  for  morning-reading.  Now 
you  must  convince  yourself  of  something  of  which  till  now 
you  would  not  believe.  And  I  shaU  call  you  a  stock,  a  stone, 
an  automaton  without  heart  and  soul,  if  you  do  not — yes, 
smile !  Tou  will  not  laugh  when  you  have  read  it.  ieo- 
nore !  come,  dear  Leonore,  you  must  read  it  also,  you  wiH 
give  me  credit  for  being  right.    Bead,  sisters,  read  I*' 
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The  sisters  read  the  following  remarks,  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  Assessor. 

**  *  Happy  is  the  lonely  and  the  lowly !  He  may  ripen  and 
refiresh  himself  in  peace!'  Beautiful  words,  and  what  is 
better,  true. 

"  The  foundling  has  proved  their  truth.  He  was  sick  in 
mind,  heart,  and  sick  of  the  world  and  of  himself,  but  he  be- 
iongai  to  the  lowly  and  to  the  unnoticed,  and  so  he  could  be 
alone ;  alone,  in  the  fresh,  quiet  wood,  alone  with  the  Great 
Physician,  who  only  can  heal  the  deep  wounds  of  the  heart 
— and  it  is  become  better  with  him. 

"  Now  I  begin  to  understand  the  Q-reat  Physician,  and 
the  regimen  which  he  has  prescribed  for  me.  I  feared  the 
gangrene  selfishness,  and  would  drink  myself  free  there- 
Srom  by  the  nectar  of  love ;  but  he  said,  *  Jeremias,  drink 
not  this  draught,  but  that  of  self-denial — ^it  is  more  puri- 
fying.' 

"I  have  drunk  it.  I  have  loved  her  for  twenty  years 
without  pretension  and  without  hope. 

"To-oay  I  have  passed  my  three-and-siitieth  year;  the 
increasing  pain  in  my  side  commands  me  to  leave  the  steps 
of  the  patients,  and  tells  me  that  I  have  not  many  more 
paces  to  count  till  I  reach  my  grave.  May  it  be  permitted 
to  me  to  live  the  remainder  of  my  days  more  exclusively  for 
her! 

"  At  the  •  Old  Man's  Bose'  will  I  live  for  her— for  it 
stands  in  my  will  that  it  belongs  to  her,  it  belongs  to  Eva 
Prank. 

"  I  will  beautify  it  for  her.  I  will  cultivate  there  beautiful 
trees  and  flowers  for  her ;  vines  and  roses  wiU  I  bring  there. 
Old  age  will  some  time  seize  on  her,  wither  her,  and  consume 
her.  But  then  *  the  rose  of  age'  will  bloom  for  her,  and  the 
odour  of  my  love  bless  her,  when  the  ugly  old  man  wanders  oA 
the  earth  no  more.  She  will  take  her  dear  sisters  to  her 
there ;  there  hear  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and  see  the  glory  of 
the  sun  upon  the  lovely  objects  of  nature. 

"I  will  repose  on  these  thoughts  during  the  solitary 
months  or  years  that  I  must  pass  there.  Truly,  many  a  day 
will  be  heavy  to  me ;  and  the  long  solitary  evenings  ;  truly, 
it  were  good  to  have  there  a  beloved  and  gentle  companion, 
to  whom  one  might  say  each  day,  *  G-ood  morning,  the  sun  is 
beautiM  ;*  or  in  whose  eyes — if  it  were  not  so — one  could 
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see  a  better  sun ; — a  companion  with  whom  one  could  enjoy 
books,  nature — all  that  God  has  given  us  of  good ;  whose 
hand,  in  the  last  heavy  hour  one  could  press,  and  to  whom  one 
could  say,  *  Otood  night !  we  meet  again — ^to-morrow — with 
love  itself— with  God!' 

"  But  —but — the  foundling  shall  find  no  home  upon 
earth! 

"  Now  he  will  soon  find  another  home,  and  wiU  say  to  the 
master  there,  *  Father,  have  mercy  on  my  rose  V  and  to  the 
habitation  of  men  will  he  say,  'Wearisome  wast  thou  to  me, 
O  world !  but  yet  receive  my  thanks  for  the  good  which  thou 
hast  given  me !'  " 

When  the  sisters  had  ceased  to  read,  several  bright  tears 
lay  upon  the  paper,  and  shone  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  Leo- 
nore  dried  her  tears,  and  turning  herself  to  Petrea,  inquired, 
*'  But,  Petrea,  how  came  this  paper  into  your  hands  P" 

"  Did  I  not  think  that  would  come  ?"  said  Petrea.  "Tou 
should  not  ask  such  difficult  questions,  Leonore.  Nay,  now 
Eva's  eyes  are  inquiring  too — and  so  grave.  Do  you  think 
that  the  Assessor  has  put  it  into  my  hands  ?  Nay,  he  must 
be  freed  from  that  suspicion  even  at  my  expense.  You  want 
to  know  how  I  came  by  this  paper  ?  Well  then — I  stole  it, 
sisters — stole  it  on  our  journey — on  the  very  morning  after 
it  was  written." 

**  But,  Petrea  I" 

"  But,  Petrea !  yes,  you  good  ones !  it  is  too  late  now  to 
cry,  *  but,  Petrea !  now  you  know  the  Assessor's  secret ;  you 
now  may  do  what  your  consciences  command,  mine  is  hard- 
ened — ^you  may  stwt  before  my  act,  and  be  horrified ;  I  don't 
ask  about  it.  The  whole  world  may  excommunicate  me — I 
don't  trouble  myself! — ^Eva !  Leonore !  Sisters !" 

Petrea  laid  an  arm  round  the  neck  of  each  sister,  kissed 
them,  smiling  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  and  vanished. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  morning  we  find  Eva  and  Gabriele  on 
a  visit  at  the  beautiM  parsonage-house  immediately  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  where  Mrs.  Louise  is  in  full  commotion 
with  all  her  goods  and  chattels,  whilst  the  little  Jacobis  riot 
with  father  and  ^ndfather  over  fields  and  meadows.  The 
little  four-years-old  Alfred,  an  uncommonly  lively  and  amiable 
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child,  is  alone  with  the  mother  at  home ;  he  pays  especial 
court  to  Gabriele,  and  believing  that  he  must  entertain  her, 
he  brings  out  his  Noah*s  Ark  to  introduce  to  her,  in  his 
low,  clear,  young  voice,  Ham  and  Hamina,  Shem  and 
Shemina,  Japhet  and  Japhetina. 

After  all  how-do-ye-ao*s  between  the  sisters  had  been 
answered,  Gabriele  loosened  the  paper  firom  a  basket  which 
Ulla  had  brought  in,  and  asked  Louise  to  be  pleased  to 
accept  some  roast  veal  and  patties.  '*  We  thought,"  8ai4 
she,  ^'  that  you  would  need  something  &esh  after  the  journey, 
before  you  get  your  store-room  in  ordar.  Just  taste  a 
patty!  they  are  filled  with  mince-meat,  and  X  assure  you 
are  naked  since  the  Flood." 

"Eeally!"  replied  Louise,  laughing,  "they  are  delicate 
too!  See,  there's  one  for  you,  my  little  manikin;  but 
another  time  don't  come  and  set  yourself  forward  and  look 
80  hungry !  Thanks !  thanks,  dear  sistw !  Ah,  how  charm- 
ing that  we  are  come  again  into  your  neighbourhood !  How 
fresh  and  happy  you  all  look !  And  Petrea !  how  advan* 
tageously  she  has  altered ;  she  is  come  to  have  something 
quiet  and  sensible  about  her ;  she  has  outgrown  her  nose, 
and  dresses  herself  neatly ;  she  is  just  like  other  people  now. 
And  see — here  I  have  a  warm,  wadded  morning-dress  for  her, 
that  will  keep  her  warm  up  in  her  garret ;  is  it  not  superb  ? 
And  it  cost  only  ten  thalers  courant." 

"  Oh,  extraordinary ! — out  of  the  common  way !— quite 
unheard  of!"  said  they,  "  ia  it  not  so  ? — why  it  is  a  piece  ot 
clothing  for  a  whole  life !" 

"  What  a  beautiful  collar  Eva  has  on !  I  really  believe 
she  is  grown  handsomer,"  said  Louise.  "Tou  were  and 
are  still  the  rose  of  the  family,  Eva ;  you  look  quite  young, 
and  are  grown  stout.  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  boast  of  thatj 
but  how  can  anybody  grow  stout  when  they  have  eight 
children  to  work  for!  Do  you  know  sisters,  that  i^  the 
last  week  before  I  left  Stockholm,  I  cut  out  a  hundred  and 
six  shirts !  I  hope  I  can  meet  with  a  good  sempstress  here 
nt  home ;  look  at  my  finger,  it  is  quite  hard  and  homy  with 
sewing.  God  bless  the  children!  one  has  one's  trouble 
with  them.  But  tell  me,  how  is  it  with  our  mother  ?  They 
have  always  been  writing  to  me  that  she  was  better — and 

et  I  find  her  terribly  gone  off;  it  really  grieves  me  to  see 

er.     W-iat  does  the  Assessor  say  P'* 
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"  Oh,'*  rcpUed  Gabriele  warmly,  "  he  says  that  she  will 
recovqr.  There  is  really  no  danger;  she  improves  every 
day." 

Eva  did  not  look  so  hopeful  as  Gabriele,  and  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  team  as  she  said,  '*  When  autumn  and 
winter  are  only  over,  I  hope  that  the  spring " 

**  And  do  you  know,*'  interrupted  Louise,  with  animation, 
**  what  I  have  been  thinking  of  P  In  the  spring  she  shall 
come  to  us  and  try  the  milk  cure  t  she  shall  occupy  this 
room,  with  the  view  towards  the  beautiful  birch  grove,  and 
shall  enjoy  the  country  air,  and  all  the  good  things  which 
the  country  affords  and  which  I  can  obtain  for  her— cer- 
tainly this  will  do  her  good.  Don't  you  think  that  then 
ihe  will  recover  ?  Don't  you  think  tliat  it  is  a  bright  idea 
of  mine?" 

The  sisters  thought  that  really  it  was  bright,  and  Louise 
(jontinued: 

"  Now  I  must  show  you  what  I  have  brought  for  her. 
Po  you  see  these  two  aamask  breakfast  cloths,  and  these 
six  Dreakfast  napkins  P — all  spun  in  the  house.  I  have  had 
m^*0ly  to  pay  for  the  weaving.  Now,  how  do  they  please 
you?" 

**  Oh,  excellently  I  excellently !"  said  one  sister. 

**  How  very  handsome !  How  welcome  they  will  be  !'* 
9aid  the  other, 

"  And  you  must  see  what  I  have  bought  for  my  father--- 
ih!  Jacobi  has  it  in  his  carpet-bag — one  thing  lieis  here  and 
another  there — ^but  you  will  see  it,  you  will  see  it." 

^*  What  an  inundation  of  things !"  said  Gabriele,  laugh- 
ing. ''  One  can  see,  however,  that  there  is  no  shortness  of 
mon^." 

"Thank  God!"  said  Louise,  ''all  is  comfortable  in  that 
yespect,  though  you  may  very  well  believe  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult at  first ;  but  we  began  by  regulating  the  mouths  accord- 
ing to  the  dishes.  £ver  since  I  married  I  have  had  the 
management  of  the  money.  I  am  my  husband's  treasurer ; 
he  gives  ov«?  to  me  whatever  comes  in,  and  he  receives  from 
me  what  he  wants,  and  in  this  way  tSl  has  gone  n^ht. 
Thank  God,  when  people  love  one  another  all  does  go  right  f 
1  am  happier  than  J  deserve  to  be,  with  such  a  good,  excel- 
lent husband,  and  such  well-disposed  children.    If  our  little 

2» 
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girl,  our  little  Louise,  had  but  lived !  All !  it  was  a  happi- 
ness when  she  was  bom,  after  the  eight  bojs ;  and  then  lof 
two  years  she  was  our  greatest  delight.  Jacobi  almost 
worshipped  her ;  he  would  sit  for  whole  hours  beside  her 
cradle,  and  was  perfectly  happy  if  he  only  had  her  on  his 
knee.  But  she  was  inexpressibly  amiable — so  good,  so  clever, 
so  quiet ;  an  actual  little  angel !  Ah !  it  was  hard  to  lose 
her.  Jacobi  grieved  as  I  have  never  seen  a  man  grieve ; 
but  his  happy  temperament  and  his  piety  came  to  his  help. 
She  has  now  been  dead  above  a  year.  Ah !  never  shall  I 
forget  my  little  girl !" 

Louise's  tears  flowed  abundantly ;  the  sisters  could  not 
help  weeping  with  her.    But  Louise  soon  collected  herself 

ri,  and  said,  whilst  she  wiped  her  eyes,  ''  Kow  we  have 
anxiety  with  little  David's  ankles ;  but  there  is  no  per^ 
feet  happiness  in  this  world,  and  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
it.  Faraon  me  that  I  have  troubled  you ;  and  now  let  us 
■peak  of  something  else,  whilst  I  get  my  things  a  little  in 
order.  Tell  me  something  about  our  acquaintance — ^Aunt 
Evelina  is  well?" 

^  Yes,  and  sits  as  grandmother  of  five  nephews  at  Axek 
holm,  beloved  and  honoured  by  all.  It  is  a  very  sweetl 
family  that  she  sees  about  her,  and  she  has  the  happiest  old 
age." 

''  That  is  pleasant  to  hear.  But  she  really  deserved  to  be 
loved  and  honoured.    Is  her  Karin  also  married  P" 

''  Ah,  no  I  Karin  is  dead!  and  this  has  been  her  greatest 
sorrow ;  they  were  so  happy  together." 

**  Ah,  thou  heaven !  Is  she  dead  ?  Ah,  yes,  now  I  re- 
member you  wrote  to  me  that  she  was  dead Look  at 

this  dress,  sisters — a  present  from  my  dear  husband ;  is  it 
not  handsome  P  and  then  quite  modem.  Yes,  ves,  dear 
Gttbriele,  you  need  not  make  such  an  ambiguous  mce ;  it  Hi 
very  handsome,  and  quite  in  the  fashion,  that  I  can  assure 
you.  But,  a  proposy  how  is  the  Court-preacher  P  Exists 
still  in  a  new  form,  does  it  ?  Now  that  is  good !  I'll  put  it 
on  this  afternoon  on  purpose  to  horrify  Jacobi,  and  tell  him 
that  for  the  future  I  mtend  to  wear  it  in  honour  of  his  nomi* 
nation  to  the  office  of  court-preacher." 
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All  laughed. 

"  But  tell  me,"  continued  Louise,  "  how  will  our  *  great 
astonishment '  go  on  ?  how  have  you  arranged  it  ?" 

"  In  this  manner,"  returned  one  of  the  sisters.  "  We 
shall  all  meet  for  a  great  coffee-drinking  in  the  garden,  and 
during  this  we  shall  lead  the  conversation  in  a  natural  sort 
of  way  to  the  piece  of  ground  on  the  other  side  the  fence, 
and  then  peep  through  the  cracks  in  it,  and  then  express 
that  usual  wish  that  this  fence  might  come  down.  And 
then,  at  this  signal,  your  eight  hoys,  Louise^  are  to  Ml  on 
the  fence  and " 

"  How  can  you  think,"  said  Louise — "  to  be  sure  my  boys 
are  nimble  and  strong,  but  it  would  require  the  power  of 
Berserkers  to " 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  answered  the  sisters,  laughing,  "  the 
fence  is  sawn  underneath,  and  stands  only  so  firm  that  a  few 
pushes  will  produce  the  effect — the  thiug  is  not  difficult. 
Besides,  we'll  all  run  to  the  attack,  if  it  be  needful." 

"  Oh,  heaven  help  us !  if  it  be  only  so,  my  young  ones  will 
soon  manage  the  Dusiness — and  a  mropoa  I  I  have  a  few 
bottles  of  select  white  sugar-beer  witn  me,  which  would  cer- 
tainly please  m^  father,  and  which  will  be  exactly  the  right 
thing  if  we,  as  is  customary  on  such  occasions,  have  to  dimk 
healths." 

During  this  conversation  little  Alfred  had  gone  roiind  in- 
effeetualfy  offering  two  kisses,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of 
growing  angry  because  his  wares  found  no  demand,  when  all 
at  once,  summoning  resolution,  he  threw  his  arms  round 
Gktbriele's  neck,  and  exclaimed,  "Now  I  see  really  and 
thoroughly,  that  Aunt  Gabriele  has  need  of  a  kiss!"  And 
it  was  not  Aunt  Gabriele's  fault  if  the  dear  child  was  not 
convinced  how  wholly  indispensable  his  gift  was. 

But  Louise  still  turned  over  her  things.  "Here,"  said 
she,  "  I  have  a  waistcoat-piece  for  Bergstrom,  and  here  a 
neck-kerchief  for  Ulla,  as  well  as  this  little  brush  With  which 
to  dust  mirrors  and  tables.  Is  it  not  superb  P  And  see,  a 
little  pair  of  bellows,  and  these  trifles  for  jBrigitta." 

"  Now  the  old  woman,"  said  the  sisters,  "will  be  happy  I 
She  is  now  and  then  out  of  humour,  but  a  feast  of  conee, 
and  some  little  present,  reconcile  her  with  all  the  world; 
and  to-day  she  will  get  both." 

2b2 
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"And  see,"  continued  Louise,  "  how  capitally  these  bellows 
blow  •  they  can  make  the  very  worst  wood  bum — see  how 
the  dust  flies!" 

"TTh!  one  can  be  blown  away  oneself,"  said  Gbbriele, 
laughing. 

While  the  sisters  were  still  occupied  with  cleaning  and 
dusting,  and  Louise  was  admiring  her  own  discoveries,  the 
Judge  came  in,  happy  and  warm. 

"What  a  deal  ot  business  is  going  forward!"  exclaimed 
he,  laughing.  "  I  must  congratukte  you,"  said  he,  "  Louise ; 
your  boys  please  me  entirely.  They  are  animated  boys, 
with  intellects  all  aUve — ^but,  at  the  same  time,  obedient  and 
polite.  Little  David  is  a  regular  hairbrain,  and  a  magni- 
ficent lad — what  a  pity  it  is  that  he  will  be  lame !" 

Louise  crimsoned  from  heartfelt  joy  over  the  praise  of 
her  boys,  and  answered  quickly  to  the  lamentation  over  the 
little  David,  "  You  should  hear,  father,  what  a  talent  he  has 
for  the  violoncello  ;  he  will  be  a  second  G^hrman." 

"Nay,  that  is  good,"  returned  the  Judge ;  "  such  a  talent 
as  that  is  worth  his  two  feet.  But  I  have  hardly  had  time 
to  notice  you  properly  yet,  Louise.  Heavens !  it's  glorious 
that  you  are  come  again  into  our  neighbourhood;  now  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  see  you  every  day !  and  you  can  also 
enjoy  here  the  fresh  air  of  the  country.  You  have  got  thin, 
but  I  really  think  you  have  grown !" 

Louise  said  laughingly,  that  tiie  time  for  that  was  over 
with  her. 

The  sisters  also,  among  themselves,  made  their  observa* 
tions  on  Louise.  They  were  rejoiced  to  see  her,  among  all 
her  things,  so  exactly  herself  again. 

Handsomer  she  certainly  had  not  become — ^but  people 
cannot  grow  handsomer  to  all  eternity^  She  looked  w^ 
and  she  looked  good,  had  no  more  of  the  cathedral  about 
her ;  she  was  an  excellent  Archdeacon's  lady» 


"We  transport  ourselves  now  to  Sara's  chamber. 

When  a  beloved  and  guiltless  child  returns,  after  suffer- 
ings overcome,  to  the  bosom  of  parents  into  a  beloved  home, 
who  can  describe  the  sweet  delight  of  its  situation  P  The 
pure  enjoyment  of  all  the  charms  of  home ;  the  tenderness  at 
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the.fainily ;  the  resigning  themselves  to  the  heaveiily  feeling 
of  being  again  at  home  ?    But  the  guilty 

We  have  seen  a  picture  of  the  prodigfd  son  which  we  shaB 
never  forget !  It  is  the  moment  of  reconciliation :  the  father 
opens  his  arms  to  the  son ;  the  son  falls  into  them  and  hide* 
his  face.  Deep  compunction  of  the  heart  bows  down  his 
head,  and  over  his  pale  cheek — ^the  only  part  of  his  counte- 
nance which  is  visiole,  runs  a  tear — ^a  tear  of  penitence  and 
pain,  which  says  everything.  The  golden  ring  may  be  placed 
upon  his  hand ;  the  fatted  calf  may  be  killed  and  served  up 
before  him — ^he  cannot  feel  gay  or  happy — embittering  tears 
gush  forth  from  the  fountains  of  memory. 

Thus  was  it  with  Sara,  and  exactly  to  that  degree  in  which 
her  heart  was  really  purified  and  ennobled.  As  she  woke 
out  of  a  refreshing  sleep  in  her  new  home,  and  saw  near  her 
her  child  sleeping  on  the  soft  snow-white  bed ;  as  she  saw 
all,  by  the  streaming  in  light  of  the  morning  sun,  so  festally 
pure  and  fresh;  as  she  saw  how  the  faithful  memory  of 
affection  had  treasured  up  all  her  youthful  predilections ;  as 
she  saw  her  favourite  flowers,  the  asters,  beaming  upon  the 
stove,  in  an  alabaster  vase ;  and  as  she  thought  how  all  this 
had  been — ^ond  how  it  now  was — she  wept  bitterly. 

Petrea,  who  was  reading  in  the  window  of  Sara's  room 
waiting  for  her  awaking,  stood  now  with  cordial  and  con- 
soling words  near  her  bed. 

"  Oh,  Petrea !"  said  Sara,  taking  her  hand  and  pressing  it 
to  her  breast,  "  let  me  speak  with  you.  My  heart  is  full,  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  tell  you  all,  and  you  would  understand  me. 
I  did  not  come  here  of  my  own  will — ^your  father  brought 
me.  He  did  not  ask  me — ^he  took  me  like  a  child,  and  I 
obeyed  like  a  child.  I  was  weak  ;  I  thought  soon  to  die ; 
but  this  night  under  this  roof  has  given  me  strength.  I  feel 
now  that  I  shall  live.  Listen  to  me,  Petrea,  and  stand  by 
me,  for  as  soon  as  my  feet  will  carry  me  I  must  go  away 
from  here.  I  will  not  be  a  burden  to  this  house.  Stained 
and  despised  by  the  world,  as  I  am,  I  will  not  pollute  this 
sanctuary!  Already  have  I  read  aversion  towards  me  in 
Gabriele's  look.  Oh,  my  abode  here  would  be  a  pain  to 
myself!  Might  my  innocent  little  one  only  remain  in  thii 
blessed  house.  I  must  away  from  here !  These  charms  of 
life ;  this  abundance*  they  are  not  for  xne — ^they  would  wake 
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anguish  in  my  soul !  Poverty  and  labour  beseem  me !  1 
*rill  away  hence.  I  must ! — ^but  I  will  trouble  nobody :  I 
«vill  not  appear  un&;rateful.  Help  me,  Fetrea — ^think  {or 
me ;  what  I  should  do  and  where  I  should  go !" 

"  I  have  already  thought,"  replied  Petrea. 

"  Have  you  P"  said  Sara,  joyfully  surprised,  and  fixed  upon 
her  searchingly  her  large  eyes. 

"  Come  and  divide  my  solitude,"  continued  Petrea,  in  a 
cordial  voice.  "  You  know  that  I,  although  in  the  house  of 
my  parents,  yet  live  for  myself  alone,  and  have  the  most 
perfect  freedom.  Next  to  my  room  is  another,  a  very  simple 
out  quiet  room,  which  might  be  exactly  according  to  your 
wishes.  Come  and  dwell  there !  There  you  can  live  per- 
fectly as  you  please ;  be  alone,  or  see  only  me,  till  the  quiet 
influence  of  calm  days  draw  you  into  the  mnocent  life  of  the 
family  circle." 

"Ah,  Petrea,"  returned  Sara,  "you  are  good — ^but  you 
cannot  approach  a  person  of  ill-report — and  you  do  not 
know " 

"  Hush !  hush !"  interrupted  Petrea ;  "  I  know  very  well 
— because  I  see  and  hear  yon  again !  Oh,  Sara !  who  am  I 
that  I  should  turn  away  from  you?  God  sees  into  the 
heart,  and  he  knows  how  weak  and  erring  mine  is,  even  if 
my  outward  life  remain  pure,  and  if  circumstances  and  that 
which  surrounds  me  have  protected  me,  and  have  caused  my 
conduct  to  be  blameless.  But  I  know  myself,  and  I  have  no 
more  earnest  prayer  to  God  than  that:  *  Forgive  me  my 
trespasses!'  May  I  not  pray  by  vour  side?  Cannot  we 
tread  together  the  path  which  lies  before  us  ?  Both  of  us 
have  seen  into  many  depths  of  life — ^both  of  us  now  look  up 
humbly  to  the  cheerful  heaven !  Give  me  your  hand — ^you 
were  always  dear  to  me,  and  now,  even  as  in  the  years  of 
childhood  do  I  feel  drawn  to  yon !  Let  us  go ;  let  us  try 
together  the  path  of  life.  My  heart  longs  after  you ;  and 
does  not  yours  say  to  you  that  we  are  fit  for  one  another, 
and  that  we  can  be  happy  together  ?" 

"  Should  I  be  a  burden  to  you  P"  said  Sara:  "  were  I  but 
stronger,  I  would  wait  upon  you;  could  I  only  vdn  my 
bread  by  my  hands,  as  in  the  latter  years  I  have  don^-* 
but  now !" 

"  Now  give  yourself  up  to  me  blindly,"  said  Petrea.    "  I 
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have  enough  for  us  both.  In  a  while,  when  you  are  stronger, 
we  will  help  one  another." 

"  "Will  not  my  wasted  life— my  hitter  remembrances  make 
my  temper  gloomy  and  me  a  burden  ?"  asked  Sara ;  "  and 
do  not  dark  spirits  master  those  who  have  been  so  long  in 
their  power?" 

•  "  Penitence,"  said  Petrea,  "  is  a  goddess — she  protects  the 
erring.  And  if  a  heathen  can  say  this,  how  much  more  a 
Christian ! — Oh,  Sara !  annihilating  repentance  itself— I  know 
it— can  become  a  strength  for  him,  by  which  he  can  erect 
himself.  It  can  raise  up  to  new  life ;  it  can  arouse  a  will 
*  which  can  conquer  all  things — ^it  has  raised  me  erect — ^it  will 
do  the  same  for  you!  You  stand  now  in  middle  life— a 
long  ftiture  is  before  you — ^you  have  an  amiable  child ;  have 
friends ;  have  to  live  for  eternal  life !  Live  for  these !  and 
you  will  see  how,  by  degrees,  the  night  vanishes,  the  day 
ascends,  and  all  arranges  itself  and  becomes  clear.  Come, 
and  let  us  two  imitedly  work  at  the  most  important  business 
of  life — ^improvement !" 

Sara,  at  these  words,  raised  herself  in  the  bed,  and  new 
beams  were  kindled  in  her  eyes.  "  I  will,"  said  she,  "  Petrea ; 
an  angel  speaks  through  you ;  your  words  strengthen  and 
calm  me  wonderful^ — I  will  begin  anew        " 

Petrea  pressed  Sara  to  her  breast,  and  spoke  warm  and 
heartfelt  "  thanks,"  and  then  added  softly,  "  and  now  be  a 
good  child,  Sara ! — all  weak  and  sick  people  are  children. 
Now  submit,  calmly  and  resignedlv  to  be  treated  and  guided 
like  such  a  one ;  gladden  by  so  Joing  those  who  are  around 
you,  and  who  all  wish  you  well !  We  cannot  think  of  any 
change  before  you  are  considerably  better — it  would  trouble 
every  one." 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  mother 
looked  in  inquiringly ;  she  smiled  so  affectionately  as  she 
locked  Sara  in  her  arms.  Leonore  followed  her ;  but  as  she 
saw  Sara's  excited  state,  she  went  quickly  back  and  returned 
with  a  breakfast-tray  covered  with  all  kmds  of  good  things ; 
and  now  cheerful  and  merry  words  emulated  one  another  to 
divert  the  again-found-one,  old  modes  of  speech  were  again 
reverted  to,  and  old  acquaintances  renewed. 

"  Do  you  know  Madame  Folette  again  f  She  has  been 
lately  repaired.    Can  she  have  the  honour  of  giving  you  a 
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cup  of  cbfffee  ?  There  is  your  old  cup  with  the  Btars  j  it  wem 
saved  with  Madame  Eolette  from  the  firoi  and  the  little  one 
here  with  the  rosebuds  is  allotted  to  our  little  Elise.  You 
must  really  taste  these  rusks— they  never  were  in  the  Ark-— 
they  came  with  the  blushing  morning  out  of  the  oven.  Our 
*  little  lady'  has  herself  selected  and  filled  the  basket  with^ 
the  very  best  for  you ;  you  shdll  see  whether  these  home* 
baked  would  not  please  even  the  Assessor ;"— and  so  on. 

In  the  mean  time  the  little  Elise  had  awoke,  axxd  looked 
with  bri^t  blue  eyes  up  to  great  Elise,  who  bent  down  ta 
her*  They  were  really  uke  each  other,  as  ofben  daughter's 
daughters  and  grandmothers  are,  and  appeared  to  feel  related 
already.  When  Sara  saw  her  child  in  Elise's  arms^  tears  ol 
pure  joy  filled  her  eyes  for  the  first  time. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  lady^'readers  have  nerves  to 
stand  by  while  ^^  the  Berserkers"  overthrow  the  garden-fence* 
I  fancy  not ;  and  therefore,  with  my  reader's  permission,  I 
make  a  little  leap  over  the  great  event  of  the  day — ^the  thrown- 
down  wooden  fence,  which  fell  so  hastily  that  the  Berserkers 
themselves  tumbled  all  together  over  it, — and  go  into  the  new 
piece  of  land,  where  we  shall  find  the  family-party  assembled, 
sitting  on  a  flower-decorated  moss-seat,  under  a  tall  birch- 
tree,  which  waved  over  them  its  crown,  tinged  already  with 
autumnal  y^ellow.  The  September  sun»  which  was  approach** 
ing  its  setting,  illuminated  the  group,  and  gleamed  iJirough 
the  alders  on  the  brook,  which  softly  murmuring  among  blue 
creeks,  flowed  around  the  new  piece  of  land,  and  at  once 
beautified  and  bounded  it. 

Tears  shone  in  the  eyes  Of  the  family-father ;  but  he  spoke 
not.  To  see  himself  the  object  of  so  much  love ;  the  thou^ht^ 
on  the  future ;  on  his  favourite  plan ;  fatherly  joy  and  pnde ; 
gratitude  towards  his  children — ^towards  heaven^  all  united 
themselves  to  fill  his  heart  with  the  most  pleasurable  sensa* 
tions  which  can  bless  a  human  bosom. 

The  mother,  immediately  after  the  great  surprise,  and  the 
explosion  of  joy  which  followed  it,  had  gone  into  the  house 
with  Eva  and  Ijeonore.  Among  those  who  remained  behindi 
we  see  the  friend  of  the  family  Jeremias  Munter,  who  wore 
on  the  occasion  the  grimmest  countenance  in  the  world ;  the 
Baron  L.,  who  was  no  more  tiie  wild  extravagant  youth,  bat 
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a  man,  and  beyond  this,  a  landed-proprietor,  whode  grave  de* 
nffeanour  was  beautified  hy  a  certain  agreeable  sobnety^,  par- 
ticularly visible  when  he  spoke  with  "  our  little  laay,"  at 
whose  feet  he  was  seated. 

Louise  handed  about  white-sugar  beer^  which  nobody 
praised  more  highly  than  herself.  She  found  that  it  had 
something  unearthly  in  it,  something  positively  exalting; 
but  when  Gabriele,  immediately  after  she  had  drank  a  half 
glass,  gave  a  spring  upwards,  "  our  eldest"  became  terrified, 
for  such  a  strong  working  of  her  effervescing  white-beer  she 
had  by  no  meaiis  expected.  Nevertheless  she  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  the  eight,  who  cried  altogether,  '*  Mamma,  may 
I  have  some  beer  P"  «  And  I  too  ?"  «  And  I  ?  "  "  And  I 
tooP'*  "And  I  ?"  "And  I  ?"  "Send  a  deal  of  foam  for 
me,  mamma  dear !"    ' 

'  "  Nav,  nay,  nay,  dear  boys !  people  must  not  come  clamour- 
ing and  storming  thus — ^you  don't  see  that  I  or  the  ^Either  da 
do.  Solomon  must  wait  to  the  very  last  now.  Patience  is  a, 
good  herb.  There,  you  have  it ;  now  drink,  but  don't  wet 
yourselves  l" 

After  the  little  Jacobis  had  all  enjoyed  the  foaming,  eleva- 
ting liquor,  they  became  possessed  by  such  a  buoyant  spiriif 
of  Sfe,  that  Louise  was  obliged  to  command  them  to  exhibit 
their  mighty  deeds  at  a  distonce.  Hereupon  they  swarmed 
forth  on  journeys  of  discovery,  and  began  to  tumble  head  over 
heels  roimd  the  place.  David  hobbled  along  with  his  little 
crutch  over  sto^  and  stone,  whilst  Jonathan  gathered  fof 
him  all  sorts  of  flowers,  and  plucked  the  bilberry  plants,  to 
which  he  pointed  with  his  finger ;  little  nosegays  were  then 
made  out  of  them,  with  which  they  overwhelmed  their  auntSy 
especially  Gabriele,  their  chosen  friend  and  patron.  The 
serious  Adam,  the  eldest  of  the  eight,  a  boy  of  exceedingly 
Staid  demeanour,  sate  quitely  by  the  side  of  his  grand&theri 
ttnd  appeared  to  consider  lumself  one  of  the  elderly  people) 
the  little  Alfred  hopped  about  his  mother. 
'  The  Judge  looked  around  him  with  an  animated  counte- 
nance ;  he  planted  alleys  and  hedges ;  set  down  benches  and 
Baw  them  filled  with  happy  people,  and  communicated  hia 
plans  to  JaoobL 

Jeremias  observed  the  scene  with  a  bitter,  melancholy^ 
and,  to  him,  peculiar  smile.    As  little  David  came  limping 
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up  to  Him  with  the  fragrant  wood-flowers,  he  exclaimed  sud« 
denly,  ^'  Why  not  rather  make  here  a  botanic  garden  than  a 
common  park  ?  Flowers  are  indeed  the  only  pleasant  thing 
here  in  the  world,  and  because  people  go  all  about  snufGlng 
with  the  nose,  it  might  be  as  well  to  provide  them  with 
something  to  smell  at.  A  water-establishment  also  could  be 
united  with  it,  and  thus  something  miserable  might  get 
washed  away  from  the  pitiable  wretches  here  in  this  world." 

The  Judge  seized  on  the  idea  with  joy.  "  So  we  will,** 
said  he ;  "  we  will  unite  pleasure  with  profit.  This  under- 
taking will  cost  more  than  a  simple  public  pleasure-ground, 
but  that  need  not  prevent  it.  In  this  beautiful  time  of  peace, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  its  long  continuance,  people  may 
take  works  in  hand,  and  hope  to  complete  them,  even  if  they 
should  require  a  long  time." 

"  And  such  works,"  said  Jacobi,  "  operate  ennoblingly  on 
life  in  times  of  peace.  Peace  requires  even  as  great  a  mass 
of  power  as  war,  but  against  another  kind  of  foe.  Every 
ennobling  of  this  earthly  existence,  everything  which  exalts 
the  mind  to  a  more  intellectual  life,  is  a  battery  directed 
against  the  commoner  nature  in  man,  and  is  a  service  done 
to  humanity  and  one's  native  land." 

"Bah!"  cried  Jeremias  with  vexation,  "humanity  and 
native  land !  You  have  always  large  words  in  the  mouth ; 
if  a  fence  is  thrown  down  or  a  bush  planted,  it  is  immediately 
called  a  benefit  for  one's  native  land.  Plant  your  fields  and 
throw  down  your  fences,  but  let  the  native  land  rest  in 
peace !  for  it  troubles  itself  just  as  little  about  you,  as  you 
about  it.  For  one's  country  and  humanity! — ^that  should 
Bound  very  affecting — all  mere  talk !" 

"  No,  now  you  are  in  fact  too  severe,"  said  the  Judges 
smiling  at  the  outbreak  of  his  friend ;  "  and  I,  as  far  as  re> 
gards  myself,"  continued  he,  gravely,  but  cheerfully,  "  wish 
that  a  clearer  idea  of  one's  countir  accompanied  every  step 
of  human  activity.  If  there  be  a  love  which  is  natural  and 
reasonable,  it  is  the  love  of  one's  country.  Have  I  not  to 
thank  my  country  for  everything  that  I  havQ  ?  Are  they 
not  its  laws,  its  institutions,  its  spiritual  life,  which  have  de- 
veloped my  whole  being,  as  man  and  as  a  citizen  ?  And  are 
they  not  the  deeds  of  my  fathers  which  have  fashioned  these ; 
which  have  given  them  their  power  and  their  individual  lifef 
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In  fact,  love  and  gratitude  towards  one's  parents  is  no  greater 
duty  than  love  and  gratitude  towards  one*s  native  land ;  and 
there  is  no  one,  be  he  man  or  woman,  high  or  low,  but  who, 
according  to  his  own  relationships,  can  and  must  pay  this 
holy  debt.  And  this  is  exactly  the  signification  of  a  chris* 
tianly  constituted  state,  that  every  one  shall  occupy  with 
his  pound  so  as  to  benefit,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community  at  large." 

"  Thus,"  added  Petrea,  "  do  the  raindrops  flwell  the 
brook,  which  pours  its  water  into  the  river,  and  may,  even 
though  it  be  nameless,  communicate  benefit  in  its  course." 

^'  So  it  is,  my  dear  child,"  said  her  father,  and  extended  to 
her  his  hand. 

"  It  is  a  gladdening  thought,"  said  Louise,  with  tearful 
eyes.  "  Pay  attention,  Adam,  to  what  grandfather  and  aunt 
say,  and  keep  it  in  your  mind ; — but  don't  open  your  mouth 
80  wide ;  a  whole  frigate  could  sail  into  it." 

At  these  words  little  Alfred  began  to  laugh  so  shrilly  and 
BO  heartily  that  all  the  elderly  folks  irresistibly  bore  him 
company.  Adam  laughed  too ;  and  at  the  sound  of  this  peal 
of  laughter  came  bounding  forward  from  all  ends  and  comerd 
Shem  and  Seth,  Jacob  and  Solomon,  Jonathan  and  David, 
*ust  as  a  flock  of  sparrows  comes  flying  down  over  a  handful 
of  scattered  com.  They  came  laughing  because  they  heard 
laughter,  and  wished  to  be  present  at  the  entertainment. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  cool  elves  of 
evening  began  to  wander  over  the  place  as  the  family,  amid 
the  most  cheerful  talk,  arose  in  order  to  return  to  the  house. 
As  they  went  into  the  city  the  ball  on  St.  Mary's  church 
glimmered  like  fire  in  the  last  beams  of  the  sun,  and  the 
moon  ascended  like  a  pale  but  gentle  countenance  over  the 
roof  of  their  house.  There  was  a  something  in  this  appear- 
ance which  made  a  sorrowful  impression  on  Gabriele.  The 
star  of  the  church  tower  glittered  over  the  ^ve  of  her 
brother,  and  the  look  of  the  moon  made  her  mvoluntarily 
think  on  the  ^ale,  mild  countenance  of  her  mother.  For  the 
rest,  the  evening  was  so  lovely,  the  blackbird  sang  among 
the  a/ders  by  the  brook,  and  the  heaven  lay  clear  and  brightly 
blue  over  the  earth,  whilst  the  wind  and  every  disturbing 
sound  became  more  and  more  hushed. 

Gabriele  walked  on,  full  of  thought,  and  did  not  observe 
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that  Baron  L.  had  ap|>roached  her ;  they  wete  almost  vmSk^ 
mg  together  as  he  said,  *'  I  am  very  glad ;  it  was  yerj  pie** 
■ant  to  me  to  see  you  all  again  so  happy !" 

^  Ah,  yes/'  answered  Gabriele,  "  now  we  can  all  be  toge* 
ther  agam.  It  is  a  great  happiness  that  Louise  and  her 
fiunily  are  come  here." 

"  rerhaps,"  continued  the  Baron — "perhaps  it  might  bo 
audacity  to  disturb  such  a  happily  united  life,  and  to  wish  to 
■eparate  a  daughter  and  sister  m>m  such  a  &mily — ^but  if 
tiie  truest        " 

"  Ah !"  hastily  interrupted  Ghibriele,  **  don't  speak  of  dis- 
turbing anything,  of  changing  anything — everything  is  so 
good  as  it  now  is !" 

He  was  silent,  with  an  eipression  of  sorrow. 

"  Let  us  be  all  happy  together,"  said  Gbbriele,  bashfully 
snd  cordially ;  "  you  will  stop  some  time  with  us.  It  is  so 
charming  to  haye  fiiends  and  sistors — this  unitod  life  is  so 
agreeable  with  them." 

The  Baron's  countenance  brightened.  He  seised  G^ 
briele's  hand,  and  would  haye  said  something,  but  she  has- 
tened  from  him  to  her  father,  whose  arm  she  took. 

Jacobi  conducted  Petrea ;  they  were  cheerful  and  confi<- 
dential  together,  as  happ^  brother  and  sister.  She  spoke  to 
Urn  of  her  present  happiness,  and  of  the  hope  which  made 
up  her  future.  He  took  the  liyeliest  interest  in  it,  and 
spoke  with  her  of  his  plans ;  of  his  domestic  happiness  ;  and 
with  especial  rapture  of  his  boys ;  of  their  obedience  to  the 
slightest  word  of  their  parents ;  of  their  mutual  affection  to 
each  other — and  soo  all  this  was  Louise's  work!  And 
Louise's  praise  was  sung  forth  in  a  harmonious  duet— ever  a 
sweet  scent  for  "  our  eldest,"  who  appeared,  howeyer,  to  listen 
4x)  no  one  but  her  father. 

They  soon  reached  home.  The  mother  stood  with  the 
silyer  ladle  in  her  hand,  and  the  most  friendly  smile  on  her 
lips,  in  the  library,  before  a  large  steaming  l)owl  of  punch, 
and  with  look  and  yoice  bade  the  entering  ^rtj  welcome. 

" My  dear  Elise,"  said  the  Judge,  embracing  her,  "you 
are  become  twenty  years  younger  to-day." 

"  Happiness  makes  one  young,"  answered  she,  looking  oil 
him  affectionately. 

People  seated  themselyea. 
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''Don't  make  so  much  noise,  children  !'*  said  Louise  to  her 
eight,  seating  herself  with  the  little  Elise  on.  her  knees ; 
**  can't  you  seat  yourselves  without  so  much  noise  and 
bustle." 

Jeremias  Munter  had  placed  himself  in  a  corner^  and 
'Was  quiet,  and  seemed  depressed. 

On  many  countenances  one  saw  a  sort  of  tension,  a  sort 
of  consciousness  that  before  long  a  something  uncommon 
was  about  to  happen.  The  Judge  coughed  several  times ; 
■he  seemed  to  have  an  unusual  cause  for  making  his  throat 
clear.  At  length  he  raised  his  voice  and  spoke,  but  not 
"without  evident  emotion,  "  Is  it  true  that  our  friend  Jere- 
mias Munter  thinks  of  %oon  leaving  us,  in  order  to  seat 
himself  down  in  solitude  in  the  country  ?  Is  it  true,  m 
report  says,  that  he  leaves  us  so  soon  as  to-morrow  morning, 
and  that  this  is  the  last  evening  which  brings  him  into  our 
45ircle  as  a  townsman  of  ours  ?" 

The  Assessor  made  an  attempt  to  reply,  but  it  was  only 
a  sort  of  low  grunting  tone  without  words.  He  looked 
fixedly  upon  the  floor,  and  supported  his  hands  upon  his 
stick. 

"  In  this  case,"  continued  the  Judge,  "  I  am  desired  to 
ask  him  a  question,  which  I  would  ask  firom  no  one  else, 
and  which  nearly  sticks  in  my  throat, — "Will  our  friend  Mun- 
ter allow  that  any  one — any  one  of  us  shoidd  follow  him 
into  his  solitude  ?" 

"  Who  would  accompany  me  f "  snorted  Jeremias  grumb- 
lingly  and  doubtingly. 

"  I !"  answered  a  soft,  harmonious  voice ;  and  Eva,  as 
4>eautifdl  and  graceful  at  this  moment  as  ever,  approadied 
him,  conducted  by  her  father.  **  I,"  repeated  she,  olushing 
and  speaking  softly  but  sincerely,  "  I  will  accompany  you  u 
you  will." 

On  the  countenances  of  the  family  it  might  be  read  that 
this  to  the  members  of  it  was  no  surprise.  Louise  had 
gentle  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  did  not  look  the  least  in  the 
world  scandalised  at  this  step — so  contrary  to  the  dignity  of 
woman.  The  Assessor  drew  himself  together,  and  looked  up 
with  a  sharp  and  astonished  look. 

'^  Beceive  from  my  hand,"  said  the  Judge,  with  a  voice 
which  showed  his  feeling,  "  a  companion  for  whom  you  havB 
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long  wished.  Only  to  you,  Munter,  would  I  so  resigB  my 
beloved  child." 

"  Do  you  say  no  to  me  ?"  asked  Eva,  blushing  and  smiling, 
as  she  extended  her  white  hand  to  the  stiU  stupified  Jere- 
mias. 

He  seized  the  extended  hand  hastily,  pressed  it  with  both 
hands  to  his  breast,  and  said  softly  as  he  bent  over  it,  **  Oh, 
my  rose !"  When  he  raised  his  head,  his  eyes  were  wet ;  but 
there  was  anxiety  and  disquiet  in  his  whole  being.  **  Bro- 
ther," said  he  to  the  Judfge,  "  I  cannot  yet  thank  vou — I 
don't  Inow— I  don't  understand — I  must  first  prove  her." 

He  took  Eva  by  the  hand  and  conducted  her  into  the 
boudoir  adjoining  the  library,  seated  himself  opposite  to  her, 
and  said  warmly,  '^  Whence  proceeds  this  P  Wnat  jokes  are 
these  ?  How  does  it  arise?  Tell  me,  in  God's  name,  Eva, 
with  what  sentiments  do  you  thus  come  and  woo  me  ?  Is  it 
with  true  love  ? — ^yes,  I  say,  true  love ;  don't  be  startled  at 
the  word !  You  can  take  it  as  I  mean  it.  Is  it  love,  or  is  it 
— pity  ?  As  a  gift  of  mercy  I  cannot  take  you.  Thus  much 
I  can  tell  you.  Do  not  deceive  yourself— do  not  deceive 
me !  In  the  name  of  GK>d,  who  proves  all  hearts,  answer 
me,  and  speak  the  truth.  Is  it  from  the  full  and  entire 
heart  that  you  come  thus  to  me?  Do  you  think,  Eva, 
angel  of  God,  that  I,  the  ugly,  infirm,  ill-tempered  old  man 
can  make  you  happy  ?" 

He  spoke  with  a  heartfelt  anxieiy,  yet  he  now  looked 
handsome  with  love  and  feeling. 

"  My  friend,  my  benefactor,"  answered  Eva,  and  wiped 
away  some  tears  which  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  "  see  into— 
read  my  inmost  heart.  Gbratitude  led  me  to  the  acknow* 
lodgment  of  your  worth,  and  both  have  led  me  to  love ;  not 
the  passionate  love  which  I  once  felt — ^but  never  more  can 
feel — ^but  a  deep  inward  devotion,  which  will  make  me  and, 
as  I  also  hope,  you  happy,  and  which  nothing  further  can 
disturb.  To  live  for  you,  and  next  to  you  for  my  family,  is 
the  highest  wish  that  I  have  on  earth.  I  can  candidly  say 
that  in  this  moment  there  is  no  one  whom  I  love  more  than 
you.    Is  that  enough  for  you  ?" 

The  Assessor  riveted  his  deep  ejes  searchingly  and  pene- 
tratingly on  Eva.  ^  Eass  me  !'^  said  he,  at  once  short  and 
sharp. 
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With  an  indescribably  charming  submission,  Eva  bowed 
her  blushing  face  and  kissed  him. 

"  Lord  God !"  said  Jeremias,  and  you  are  aiine !  In  his 
name  then !"  and  with  imspeakable  emotion  clasped  he  his 
long  beloved  to  his  heart.  He  held  her  long,  and  only  deep 
sighs  arose  from  his  heart  overflowing  with  happiness.  At 
length  he  tore  himself  from  her,  and  as  if  animated  with 
new  youth  he  sprang  forward,  and  exclaimed  to  the  com* 
pany  assembled  m  the  library,  "  Nay,  now  it  is  all  made  up 
—I  take  her — she  shall  have  me — she  shall  have  me !  She 
is  worthy  to  be  my  wife,  and  I  am  worthy  to  be  her  hus- 
band !  Now  then,  you  without  there,  wiU  not  you  drink 
our  healths?" 

All  gathered  around  the  bowl — Louise  with  the  rest — ^the 
eight  following  her — ^it  was  all  a  joyful  bustle.  Leonore 
and  Fetrea  kept  back  the  little  tumultuous  ones  amid 
laughter,  and  promised  to  carry  the  glasses  to  them  if  they 
would  only  keep  their  places. 

At  len^h  quiet  returned  to  the  assembly,  the  glasses 
were  filled,  and  the  skdl  began. 

No.  1,  which  the  Judge  proposed,  was  "  for  the  newly 
betrothed." 

No.  2,  which  Jacobi  spoke  eloquently,  was  "  for  the 
Parents ;  for  their  happiness  and  well-being,"  said  he,  with 
^notion,  "  through  which  I,  and  so  many  others  as  well  as 
I,  are  blessed  1" 

No.  3,  was  drunk  to  "  the  prosperity  of  the  new  Pastor's 
femfly." 

No.  4,  for  "  the  new  purchased  land," 

No.  6,  for  "  the  old — ever-new  Home." 

No.  6,  was  "  the  health  of  all  good  children !"  The  eight 
seemed  as  if  they  could  not  return  thanks  enough. 

After  this  yet  a  many  other  particular  toasts  were  given, 
The  young  Jacobis  drank  incessantly-  to  the  aunts — Grabriele 
mustcontmually  make  her  glass  clmk  against  those  of  her 
Uttle  nephews. 

Li  the  mean  time  Jeremias  Munter  made  with  love- warm 
looks  the  following  speech  to  his  bride.  '*  That  was  a  joke 
now !  that  you  should  have  made  me  of  such  consequence  I 
How  did  she  know  that  I  would  have  her  ?  To  woo  me 
yourself,  and  to  take  me  so  by  surprise  I    To  give  me  ne 
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time  to  think.  What  then  ?  It  is  quite  unheard  of !  "Was 
the  thing  arranged  beforehand  P  No,  that  is  too  trouble- 
tome.  Nay,  nay,  nay,  nay  then,  nay  say  I !  But  now  I 
think  about  it,  it  was  quite  for  the  best  that  I  accept  ^ou 
^-but  indeed  you  were  a  little  hasty ;  I've  a  good  mind 
to—  "What  now  ?  What  is  fresh  in  hand  ?  Comes  her 
little  grace,  the  little  sister-in-law,  without  any  ceremony 
and  kisses  me.    Heavens !  the  world  is  very  merry !" 

But  nobody  in  the  whole  circle  found  the  world  so  meny 
as  Petrea. 

"Are  you  now  satisfied  with  me,  Petrea?"  asked  Eva, 
ardily  laughing.     Petrea  clasped  her  warmly  in  her  arms. 

Now  the  voice  of  Mother  Louise  was  heard  saying, 
**  Nay,  nay,  children,  you  must  not  drink  a  drop  more ! 
What  do  you  say,  my  little  David  ?  A  thee-and-thou  toast 
with  Uncle  Munter?  No,  thank  you  greatly,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  can  propose  that  another  time.  You  have 
drunk  to-day  toasts  enough — more,  perhaps,  than  your  little 
heads  can  carry.'* 

'*  I  beg  for  the  boys,  sister  Louise,'*  said  the  Assessor  $ 
^  I  will  propose  a  sk&l,  and  they  must  drink  it  with  me. 
Fill,  yet  once  more,  the  glasses,  little  carousers ! — ^I  propose 
a  skal  for  peace !  peace  in  our  country,  and  peace  in  our 
homes !  A  sk&l  for  love  and  knowledge,  which  alone  can 
make  peace  a  blessing !  A  skal,  in  one  word,  for — Peace 
upon  Earth!" 

'^  Amen !  amen !"  cried  Jacobi,  drank  off  his  glass,  and 
threw  it  behind  him.  Louise  looked  at  her  mother  som^ 
what  astonished,  but  the  mother  followed  Jacobi's  example ; 
she  too  was  carried  away. 

^  All  glasses  to  the  ground  after  this  sk&l  i"  med  the 
Judge,  and  sent  his  ringing  against  the  ceiling.  With  an^ 
indescribable  pleasure  the  Httle  Jacobis  threw  their  glasses 
up.  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  skil  for  Peace  as  noisy 
and  tumultuous  as  possible. 


We  leave  now  the  joyful  curcle,  from  which  we  have  seeii 
the  mother  softly  steaf  away.  We  see  her  go  into  the  bou* 
doir,  where  r^osing  in  comfortable  quiet  she  writes  ths 
following  lines  to  her  friend  and  sister  t 
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"  I  liave  left  tbem  now  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to 
rest,  and  to  say  a  few  words  to  you,  my  Cecilia.  Here  it  is 
good  and  quiet;  and  joyful  voices — truly  festival  voices, 
echo  to  me  here.  The  heart  of  my  Ernst  enjoys  the  highest 
pleasure,  for  he  sees  all  his  chddren  happy  around  him. 
And  the  children,  Cecilia,  he  has  reason  to  be  joyful  over 
them  and  proud ;  they  stand  all  around  him,  good  and  ex- 
cellent human  beings ;  they  thank  him  that  existence  has 
been  given  to  them,  and  that  they  have  learned  its  worth  ; 
They  are  satisfied  with  their  lot.  The  lost  and  again-found- 
one  has  come  home,  in  order  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  her 
charming  child  is  quite  established  on  the  knees  of  the 
grandfather. 

"  I  hear  Gbbriele's  guitar  accompanied  by  a  song.  I 
fimcy  now  they  dance.  Louise's  eight  boys  make  the  floor 
shake.  Jacobi's  voice  is  heard  above  all.  The  good,  ever- 
young  man.  I  also  should  be  joyful,  for  all  in  my  house  is 
peaceful  and  well-arranged.  And  I  am  so ;  my  heart  is  full 
of  thankfulness,  but  my  body  is  weary — very  weary. 

"  The  fir-trees  on  the  grave  wave  and  beckon  me.  I  see 
their  tops  saluting  me  in  the  clear  moonlight,  and  pointing 
upwards.  Dost  thou  beckon  me,  my  son  ?  Dost  thou  call 
me  to  come  home  to  thee?  My  first-bom,  my  summer- 
child  !  Let  me  whisper  to  thee  that  this  is  my  secret  wish. 
The  earth  was  friendly  towards  me  ;  friendly  was  my  home : 
when  thou  wast  gone,  my  favour?  te!  I  began  to  follow. 
Perhaps  the  day  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  feel  in  mv- 
self  as  if  I  were  able  to  go  to  rest.  And  might  a  really  bright 
and  beautiful  moment  be  enjoyed  by  me  before  my  last 
sleep,  I  would  yet  once  more  press  my  husband's  hand  to 
my  lips,  look  around  me  on  earth  with  a  blessing,  and  up- 
wards towards  heaven  with  gratitude,  and  say  as  now,  out  of 
the  depths  of  mv  heart,  *  Thank  Q-od  for  the  home  here,  and 
the  home  there.  " 


KTD  or  THE  HOMl. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

OLD   NOEWAT. 

Still  the  old  tempests  n^  around  the  monntainsi 

And  ocean*8  billows  as  of  old  appear ; 

The  roaring  wood  and  the  resounding  fountains 

Time  has  not  silenced  in  his  long  career, 

For  Nature  is  the  same  as  ever. 

MUKCH. 

The  shadow  of  God  wanders  through  Natnre. 

LiNNJEUS. 

Bei'obe  yet  a  song  of  joy  or  of  mourning  had  gone  forth 
from  the  yalleys  of  Norway — before  yet  a  smoke-wreath  had 
ascended  from  its  huts — before  an  axe  had  felled  a  tree  of 
its  woods — before  yet  king  Nor  burst  forth  from  Jotunhem 
to  seek  his  lost  sister,  and  passing  through  the  land  gave  to 
it  his  name  ;  nay,  before  yet  there  was  a  Norwegian,  stood 
the  high  Dovre  mountains  with  snowy  summits  before  the 
face  of  the  Creator. 

Westward  stretches  itself  out  the  gigantic  mountain  chain 
as  far  as  Bomsdahlshom,  whose  foot  is  bathed  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Southward  it  forms  under  various  names  (Langfjeld, 
Sognefjeld,  Filefjeld,  Hardangerfjeld,  and  so  forth),  that 
stupendous  mountainous  district  which  in  a  stretch  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  s^eographical  miles  comprehends  all  that 
nature  possesses  of  magnificent,  fruitful,  lovely,  and  charm- 
ing. Here  stands  yet,  as  in  the  first  days  of  the  world,  in 
Upper  Tellemark,  the  Fjellstuga,  or  rock-house,  built  by  an 
invisible  hand,  and  whose  icy  walls  and  towers  that  hand 
alone  can  overthrow :  here  still,  as  in  the  morning  of  time, 
meet  together  at  Midsummer,  upon  the  snowy  foreheads  of 
the  ancient  mountains,  the  rose*tint  of  morning  and  the  rose- 
tint  of  evening  for  a  brotherly  kiss ;  still  roar  as  then  the 
mountain  torrents  which  hurl  themselves  into  the  abyss; 
still  reflect  the  ice-mirrors  of  the  glaciers  the  same  objects-^ 
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now  deligbting,  now  awakening  hoiror ;  and  still  to-day,  even 
as  then,  are  there  Alpine  tracts  which  the  foot  of  man  never 
ascended  :  valleys  of  wood,  "  lonesome  cells  of  nature,"  upon 
which  only  the  eagle  and  the  Midsummer-sun  have  looked 
down.  Here  is  the  old,  ever  young,  Norway  ;  here  the  eye 
of  the  beholder  is  astonished,  but  his  heart  expands  itself; 
he  forgets  his  own  suffering,  his  own  joy,  forgets  all  that  is 
trivial,  whilst  with  a  holy  awe  he  has  a  feeling  that  "  the 
shadow  of  Q-od  wanders  through  nature.** 

In  the  heart  of  Norway  lies  this  country.  Is  the  soul 
wearied  with  the  tumults  of  the  world  or  fatigued  with  the 
trifles  of  poor  every-day  life — is  it  depressed  by  the  confined 
atmosphere  of  the  room, — with  the  dust  of  books,  the  dust  of 
company,  or  any  other  kind  of  dust  (there  are  in  the  world 
80  many  kinds,  and  they  all  cover  the  soul  with  a  great  dust 
mantle);  or  is  she  torn  by  deep  consuming  passions, — ^then  fly, 
fly  towards  the  still  heart  of  Norway,  listen  there  to  the  fresli 
mighty  throbbing  of  the  heart  of  nature;  alone  with  the 
quiet,  calm,  and  yet  so  eloquent,  objects  of  nature,  and  there 
wilt  thou  gain  strength  and  life !  There  falls  no  dust.  Fresh 
and  clear  stand  the  thoughts  of  life  there,  as  in  the  days  of 
their  creation.  Wilt  thou  behold  the  great  and  the  majestic  ? 
Behold  the  GJ-austa,  which  raises  its  colossal  knees  six  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  behold  the  wild 
giant  forms  of  Hurrungen,  Fannarauken,  Mugnafjeld ;  be- 
hold the  Ejukan  (the  rushing),  the  Voring,  and  Vedal  rivers 
foaming  and  thundering  over  the  mountains  and  plunging 
down  in  the  abysses !  And  wilt  though  delight  thysetf  in 
the  charming,  the  beautiful  ?  They  exist  among  these  fruit- 
ful scenes  in  peaceful  solitude.  The  Sater-hut  stands  in  the 
narrow  valley ;  herds  of  cattle  graze  on  the  beautiful  grassy 
meadows ;  the  Sater-maiden,  with  fresh-colour,  blue  eyes,  and 
bright  plaits  of  hair,  tends  them  and  sings  the  while  the 
simple,  the  gentle  melancholy  airs  of  the  country ;  and  like  a 
mirror  for  that  charming  picture,  there  lies  in  the  middle  of 
the  valley  a  little  lake  (kjcem),  deep,  still,  and  of  a  clear  blue 
colour,  as  is  generally  peculiar  to  the  glacier  water.  All 
breathes  an  idyUian  peace. 

But  a  presentiment  of  death  appears,  even  m  the  morning 
hour  of  creation,  to  have  ipipressed  its  seal  upon  this  country. 
2c  2 
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The  Tast  shadows  of  the  dark  mountain  masses  fall  upon 
valleys  where  nothing  but  moss  grows ;  upon  lakes  whose 
still  waters  are  full  of  never-melted  ice — thus  the  Cold 
Valley,  the  Cold  Lake  (Koledal  and  Koldesjb),  with  their 
dead,  grey-yellow  shores.  The  stiUness  of  death  reigns  in 
this  wilderness,  interrupted  only  by  the  thunderings  of  the 
avalanche  and  by  the  noise  which  occasions  the  motion  of  the 
glaciers.  No  bird  moves  its  wings  or  raises  its  twittering  in 
this  sorrowful  region ;  only  the  melodious  sighs  of  the  cu<%oo 
are  borne  thither  by  the  winds  at  Midsummer. 

Wilt  thou,  however,  see  life  in  its  pomp  and  fairest  mag- 
nificence ?  Then  see  the  embrace  of  the  winter  and  the 
summer  in  old  Norway ;  descend  into  the  plain  of  Svalem, 
behold  the  valleys  of  Aamaadt  and  Sillejora,  or  the  paradi- 
siacally  beautiM  Vestfjordal,  through  which  the  Man  flows 
still  and  clear  as  a  mirror,  and  embraces  in  its  course  little, 
bright  green  islands,  which  are  overgrown  with  bluebells  and 
sweet-scented  wood-lilies  ;  see  how  the  silver  stream  winds 
itself  down  from  the  mountains,  between  ^ups  of  trees  and 
fruitful  fields ;  see  how,  behind  the  near  hills  with  their  leafy 
woods,  the  snow-mountains  elevate  themselves,  and  like 
worthy  patriarchs  look  down  upon  a  younger  generation; 
observe  in  these  valleys  the  morning  and  evening  play  of 
colours  upon  the  heights,  in  the  depths;  see  the  idOiuent 
pomp  of  tne  storm ;  see  the  calm  magnificence  of  the  rainbow, 
as  it  vaults  itself  over  the  waterfaU,— <Lepressed  spirit,  see 
this,  understand  it,  and ^breathe ! 

From  these  beautifully,  universally  known  scenes  we  with- 
draw ourselves  to  a  more  unknown  region,  to  the  great  stretch 
of  valley  where  the  Skogshom  rears  itself  to  the  clouds  5 
where  U runda  flows  brightly  between  rocks, — ^the  waterfalls 
of  Djupadahl  stream  not  the  less  charmingly  and  proudly 
because  they  are  only  rarely  admired  by  the  eyes  of  curious 
travellers.  We  set  ourselves  down  in  a  region  whose  name 
and  situation  we  counsel  nobody  to  seek  out  in  maps,  and 
which  we  call- 
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HEIMDAL, 

Knowest  thou  the  deep,  cool  dale, 
Where  church-like  stillness  doth  prevail; 
Where  neither  flock  nor  herd  yon  meet ; 
Which  hath  no  name  nor  track  of  feet  ? 

Vblhaven. 

HeimbaIi  we  call  a  branch  of  Hallingdal,  misplace  it  in  the 
pfurish  of  Aal,  and  turn  it  over  to  the  learned — that  they  may 
wonder  at  our  boldness.  Like  its  mother  valley  it  possesses  no 
historical  memories.  Of  the  old  kings  of  HaDingdal  one 
knows  but  very  little.  Only  a  few  monumental  stones,  a  few 
burial-mounds,  give  a  dim  intelligence  of  the  mighty  who 
have  been.  It  is  true  that  a  people  dwelt  here,  who  from  un- 
told ages  were  renowned  as  well  for  their  simplicity  and  their 
contentedness  under  severe  circumstances  as  for  their  wild 
contest-loving  disposition  ;  but  still,  in  quiet  as  in  unquiet, 
built  and  dwelt,  lived  and  died  here,  without  tumult  and  with- 
out glory,  among  the  ancient  mountains  and  the  pine-woods, 
unobserved  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

One  river,  the  son  of  Hallen-Jokul,  flows  through  Heimdal. 
Foaming  with  wild  rage  it  comes  through  the  narrow  moun- 
tain-pass down  into  the  valley,  finds  there  a  freer  field, 
becomes  calm,  and  flows  clear  as  a  mirror  between  green 
shores,  till  its  banks  become  again  compressed  together  by 
granite  mountains.  Then  is  it  again  seized  upon  by  disquiet, 
and  rushes  thence  in  wild  curves  till  it  flings  itself  into  the 
great  Hallingdal  river,  and  there  dies. 

Exactly  there,  where  the  stream  spreads  itself  out  in  the 
extended  valley,  lies  a  large  estate.  A  well-built,  but  some- 
what decayed,  dwelling-house  of  wood  stretches  out  its  arms 
into  the  depths  of  the  valley.  Thence  may  be  seen  a  beau- 
tiftil  prospect,  far,  far  into  the  blue  distance.  Hills  over- 
grown with  wood  stretch  upward  from  the  river,  and  cot- 
tages surrounded  with  inclosed  fields  and  beautiful  grassy 
paths,  lie  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  a  mile-and-half  from  the  Orange,  a  chapel 
raises  its  peaceful  tower.  Beyond  this  the  vaUey  gradually 
contracts  itself. 

On  a  cool  September  evening,  strangers  arrived  at  the 
Grange,  which  had  now  been  loii«  uninhabited.     It  was  an 
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elderly  lady,  of  a  noble  but  gloomy  exterior,  in  deep  monm* 
ing.  A  joungy  blooming  maiden  accompanied  her.  They 
were  received  by  a  young  man,  who  was  called  there  "  the 
Steward."  The  dark-appareled  lady  vanished  in  the  house, 
and  after  that  was  seen  nowhere  in  the  valley  for  several 
months.  Thejr  called  her  there  "the  Coloners  lady,"  and 
said  Mrs.  Astrid  Hjelm  had  experienced  a  very  strange  fate, 
of  which  many  various  histories  were  in  circulation.  At  the 
estate  of  Semb,  which  consisted  of  the  wide-stretching  valley 
of  Heimdal,  and  which  was  her  paternal  heritage,  had  she 
never,  since  the  time  of  her  marriage,  been  seen.  Now  aa 
widow  she  had  again  sought  out  the  home  of  her  childhood. 
It  was  known  ako  and  told,  that  her  attendant  was  a  Swedish 
|;irl,  who  had  come  with  her  from  one  of  the  Swedish  water- 
ing-places, where  she  had  been  spending  the  summer,  in 
order  to  superintend  her  housekeeping ;  and  it  was  said,  that 
Susanna  Bj5rk  ruled  as  exceUently  as  with  sovereign  swaj 
over  the  economical  department,  over  the  female  portion  of 
the  same,  Larina  the  parlour-maid,  Karina  the  kitcnen-maid, 
and  Petro  the  cook,  as  well  as  over  the  farm-servants  Mathea, 
Budeja,  and  Q-oranthe  cattle-boy,  together  with  all  their  sub- 
jects of  the  four-footed  and  two-legged  races.  We  will  now 
with  these  last  make  a  little  nearer  acquaintance. 


THE  P0T7LTET.    THE  WATEE  OP  STEIFE. 

TIBST  8TBIFS. 

"For  Norway r 
"For  Sweden r 

DlSPUTAlTTS. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  fresh.  The  September  sun 
shone  into  the  valley ;  smoke  rose  from  the  cottages.  The 
ladies-mantle,  on  whose  fluted  ciips  bright  pearls  trembled ; 
the  silver-weed,  with  its  yellow  nowers  and  silver  glittering 
leaves,  shone  in  the  morning  sun  beside  the  footpath,  which 
wound  along  the  moss-grown  feet  of  the  backs  of  the  iQOun- 
tains.  It  conducted  to  a  spring  of  the  clearest  water,  which 
after  it  had  filled  its  basin,  allowed  its  playful  vein  to  run 
murmuring  down  to  the  river. 
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To  this  spring,  on  that  beautiful  morning,  went  dowa 
Susanna  Bjork,  and  there  followed  her  "  cocks  and  hens,  and 
chickens  small.** 

Before  her  waddled  with  consequential  gabblingg  a  flock 
o£  geese,  which  were  all  snow-white,  excepting  one^a  grey 
gander.  This  one  tottered  with  a  desponding  look  a  little 
behind  the  others,  compelled  to  this  by  a  tyrant  among  the 
white  flock,  which,  as  soon  as  the  grey  one  attempted  to  ap- 
proach, drove  it  back  with  outstretched  neck  and  yelling 
cries.  The  grey  gander  always  fled  before  the  white  tyrant ; 
but  bald  places  upon  the  head  and  neck  proved  that  he  had 
not  come  into  this  depressed  condition  without  those  severe 
combats  having  made  evident  the  fruitlessness  of  protesta- 
tion. Not  one  of  the  goose  madams  troubled  herself  about 
the  ill-used  gander,  ana  for  that  reason  Susanna  all  the  more 
zealously  took  upon  herself,  with  delicate  morsels  and  kind 
words,  to  console  him  for  the  injustice  of  his  race.  After 
the  geese,  came  the  well-meaning  but  awkward  ducks ;  the 
ttirkey-cock,  with  his  choleric  temper  and  his  two  foolish 
wives,  one  white  and  the  other  black ;  lastly,  came  the  un- 
quiet generation  of  hens,  with  their  handsome,  quarrel-loving 
cocks.  The  prettiest  of  all,  however,  were  a  flock  of  pigeons 
which,  confldingly  and  bashfully  at  the  same  time,  now 
alighted  down  upon  Susanna's  shoulders  and  outstretched 
hand ;  now  flew  d.ofb  and  wheeled  in  glittering  circles  around 
her  head ;  then  settled  down  again  upon  the  earth,  where 
they  neatly  tripped,  with  their  little  fringed  feet,  stealing 
down  to  the  spring  to  drink,  whilst  the  geese  with  great 
tumult  bathed  themselves  in  the  water  and  splashed  about, 
throwing  the  water  in  pearly  rain  over  the  grass.  Here  also 
was  the  grey  gander,  to  Susanna's  great  vexation,  compelled 
by  ^he  white  one  to  bathe  itself  at  a  distance  from  the 
others. 

Susanna  looked  around  her  upon  the  beautiful  richly- 
coloured  picture  which  lay  before  her,  upon  the  little  crea- 
tures which  played  around  her  and  enjoyed  themselves,  and 
evident  delignt  beamed  from  her  eyes  as  she  raised  them, 
and  with  hands  pressed  together,  said  softly,  "  O  heavens ! 
how  beautiful !" 

But  she  shrunk  together  in  terror,  for  in  that  very  mo- 
ment a  strong  voice  just  beside  her  broke  forth — 
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**  How  glorioiis  is  my  fatherland. 
The  old  sea-circled  Norroway  I" 

And  the  steward,  Harald  Bergman,  greeted  smflingly 
Susanna,  who  said  rather  irritated — 

"You  scream  so,  that  you  frighten  the  doves  with  jour 
old  Norroway." 

"  Tes,"  continued  Harald,  in  the  same  tone  of  inspiration — 

**  Yes,  gtorioos  is  my  fatherland, 
The  ancient  rock-bonnd  Nonoway ; 
With  flowery  dale,  crags  old  and  grey, 
That  spite  of  time  eternal  stand ! 

"  Old  Norway,"  said  Susanna  as  before ;  "  I  consider  it  a 
positive  shame  to  hear  you  talk  of  your  old  Norway,  as  if  it 
were  older  and  more  everlasting  than  the  Creator  himself!" 

"  And  where  in  all  the  world,"  exclaimed  Harald,  "  do 
you  find  a  country  with  such  a  proud,  serious  people ;  such 
magnificent  rivers,  and  such  high,  high  mountains  ?" 

"  We  have,  thank  God,  men  and  mountains  also  in  Swe- 
den," said  Susanna ;  "  you  should  only  see  them ;  that  is 
another  kind  of  thing !" 

"  Another  kind  of  thing !  What  other  kind  of  thing  ?  I 
will  wager  that  there  is  not  a  single  goose  in  Sweden  which 
could  compare  with  our  excellent  Norway  geese." 

"  No,  not  one,  but  a  thousand,  and  all  larger  and  fatter 
than  these.  Everything  in  Sweden  is  larger  and  more  ex- 
cellent than  in  Norway?' 

"  Larger  P    The  people  are  decidedly  smaller  and  weaker." 

" Weaker P  smaller?  you  should  only  see  the  people  in 
XJddevalla,  my  native  cily !" 

"  How  can  anybody  be  bom  in  TJddevalla  t  Does  any- 
body really  live  in  that  city  ?  How  can  anybody  live  in  it  ? 
It  is  a  shame  to  live  in  such  a  city ;  it  is  a  shame  also  only 
to  drive  through  it.  It  is  so  miserably  small,  that  when  the 
wheels  of  the  travelling-carriage  are  at  one  end,  the  horse 
has  already  put  his  head  out  at  the  other.  Do  not  talk  about 
TJddevalla  r 

"No,  with  you  it  certainly  is  not  worth  while  to  talk 
about  it,  because  you  have  never  seen  anything  else  besides 
Norwegian  villages,  and  cannot,  on  that  account,  form  any 
idea  to  vourself  of  a  proper  Swedish  city." 
I      "DeJtend  me  from  ever  seeing  puch  cities — defend  me 
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And  tben  your  Swedish  lakes !  what  wretched  puddles  they 
are,  beside  our  glorious  Norwegian  ocean !" 

"Puddles!  Our  lakes!  Great  enough  to  drown  the 
whole  of  Norway  in !" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  And  the  whole  of  Sweden  is  beside  our 
Norwegian  ocean  no  bigger  than  my  cap !  And  this  ocean 
would -incessantly  flow  over  Sweden,  did  not  our  Norwaj 
magnanimously  defend  it  with  its  granite  breast." 

"  Sweden  defends  itself,  and  needs  no  other  help !  Sweden 
is  a  fine  country  !*' 

"  Not  half  as  fine  as  Norway.  Norway  reaches  heaven 
with  its  mountains  ;  Norway  comes  nearest  to  the  Creator." 

"Norway  may  well  be  presumptuous,  but  God  lovea 
Sweden  the  best." 

"  Norway,  say  I !" 

"  Sweden,  say  I !" 

"  Norway !  Norway  for  ever !  We  will  see  whose  throw 
goes  the  highest,  who  wins  for  his  country.  Norway  first 
and  highest !"  and  with  this,  Harald  threw  a  stone  high  into 
the  air. 

"  Sweden  first  and  last !"  exclaimed  Susanna,  whilst  she 
slung  a  stone  with  all  her  might. 

Fate  willed  it  that  the  two  stones  struck  against  each 
Other  in  the  air,  after  which  they  both  fell  with  a  great 
plump  down  into  the  spring  around  which  the  small  crea- 
tures had  assembled  themselves.  The  geese  screamed ;  the 
hens  and  ducks  flew  up  in  terror ;  the  turkey-hens  flew  into 
the  wood,  where  the  turkey-cock  followed  them,  forgetting 
all  his  dignity ;  all  the  doves  had  vanished  in  a  moment,— 
and  with  cnmsoned  cheeks  and  violent  contention  as  to 
whose  stone  went  the  highest,  stood  Harald  and  Susanna 
alone  beside  tlie  agitated  and  muddied  water  of  discord. 

The  moment  is  perhaps  not  the  most  auspicious,  but  yet 
we  will  make  use  of  it,  in  order  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
two  contending  persons. 

Harald  Bergman  had  speaking,  somewhat  sharp  features, 
in  which  an  expression  of  great  gravity  could  easily  be  ex- 
changed for  one  of  equal  waggery.  The  dark  hair  fell  in 
graceful  waves  over  a  brow  in  which  one  saw  that  clear 
thought  was  entertained.  His  figure  was  finely  propor- 
tioned, and  his  movements  showed  great  freedom  and  vigour. 
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He  bad  been  brougbt  up  in  a  respectable  family,  bad  en« 
joyed  a  careful  education,  and  was  regarded  by  friends  and 
acquaintances  as  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  promise. 
Just  as  be  bad  left  tbe  S.  seminary,  and  was  intending  a 
journey  into  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  increase  still 
more  bis  knowledge  of  agriculture,  cbance  brougbt  bim  ac-. 
quainted  witb  tbe  widow  of  Colonel  Hjelm,  at  the  time  in 
wbicb  sbe  was  returning  to  ber  native  country,  and  in  con-: 
sequence  tbereof  be  altered  bis  plans.  In  a  letter  to  bis 
sister,  be  expresses  bimself  on  this  subject  in  tbe  following, 
manner: 

"  1  cannot  properly  describe  to  you.  Alette,  tbe  impression* 
wbicb  sbe  made  upon  me.  I  might  describe  to  you  her  tail 
growth,  her  noble  bearing,  her  countenance,  wbere,  spite  of 
many  wrinkles  and  a  pale-yellcw  complexion,  traces  of  great 
beauty  are  incontrovertible;  tbe  lofty  forebead,  around 
wbicb  black  locks  sprinkled  witb  grey,  press  fortb  from 
beneath  ber  simple  cap.  I  might  tell  of  her  deep,  serious- 
eyes,  of  her  low  and  yet  solemn  voice ;  and  yet  thou  couldst 
form  to  thyself  no  representation  of  tbat  which  makes  ber 
80  uncommon.  I  have  been  told  tbat  ber  life  bas  been  as 
mucb  distinguished  by  exemplary  -virtue  as  by  suffering — 
and  virtue  and  suffering  bave  called  fortb  in  her  a  quiet 
greatness,  a  greatness  wbicb  is  never  attained  to  by  the 
favourites  of  fortune  and  of  nature,  wbicb  stamps  ber  wbole 
being.  Sbe  seemed  to  me  as  if  all  the  frivolities  of  tbe 
world  passed  by  ber  imremarked.  I  felt  for  her  an  involun-. 
tary  reverence,  sucb  as  I  bad  never  felt  before  for  any 
human  being ;  and  at  tbe  same  time  a  great  desire  to  ap-: 
proach  ber  more  nearly,  to  be  useful  to  her,  to  deserve,  and 
to  win  ber  esteem — it  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  thereby 
become  somewhat  greater,  or  at  least  better ;  and  as  I  was. 
informed  tbat  she  sought  for  a  clever  and  experienced 
steward  for  her  sorely  decayed  estate,  I  offered  myself  s» 
such,  in  all  modesty,  or  rather  without  any ;  and  when  ac- 
cepted, I  felt  an  almost  childish  joy,  and  set  off  immediately 
to  her  estate,  tbat  I  might  make  myself  at  home  there,  and 
have  everything  in  readiness  to  receive  her." 

Thus  much  for  Harald,  now  for  Susanna. 

Barbara  Susanna  Bjork  was  not  handsome,  could  not  be 
even  called  pretty  (for  that,  sbe  was  too  large  and  strong)^ 
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but  she  was  good-looking.  The  blue  ejes  looked  bo  honestly, 
and  openly  into  the  world ;  the  round  and  full  face  testified 
health,  kindness,  and  good  spirits ;  and  when  Susanna  was 
merry,  when  the  rosy  lips  opened  themselyes  for  a  hearty 
laugh,  it  made  any  one  right  glad  only  to  look  at  her.  But 
true  is  it,  that  she  was  very  often  in  an  ill  humour,  and  then 
she  did  not  look  at  all  charming.  She  was  a  tall,  well-made . 
girl,  too  powerful  in  moToment  ever  to  be  called  graceful, 
and  her  whole  being  betrayed  a  certain  want  of  refinement. 

Poor  child !  how  could  she  have  obtained  this  in  the  home 
abounding  in  disorder,  poverty,  and  vanity,  in  which  thQ 
greater  part  of  her  life  had  been  passed. 

Her  father  was  the  Burgomaster  of  Uddevalla ;  her  mo-, 
ther  died  in  the  infancy  of  her  daughter.  Soon  afberwarda 
an  aunt  came  into  the  house,  who  troubled  herself  only 
about  the  housekeeping  and  her  cofiee- drinking  acquaint- 
ance, left  her  brother  himself  to  seek  for  his  pleasures  at 
the  club,  and  the  child  to  take  care  of  herself.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  little  Susanna  consisted  .in  this,  that  she  learned 
of  necessity  to  read,  and  that  when  she  was  naughty  they 
said  to  her,  "  Is  Barbra  there  again  ?  Fie,  for  shame,  Bar-r 
bra!  Get  out,  Barbra!"  and  when  she  was  good  again,  ilj 
was,  "See  now,  Sanna  is  here  again!  Welcome,  sweet 
Sauna !"  A  method  which  certainly  was  not  without  its 
good  points,  if  it  had  only  been  wisely  applied.  But  ofteA 
was  the  little  girl  talked  to  as  "  Barbra"  when  there  was  no 
occasion  for  it,  and  this  had  often  the  effect  of  calling  forth 
the  said  personage.  In  the  mean  time,  she  was  accustomed 
as  a  child  to  go  out  as  Barbra,  and  to  come  in  again  as  Sanna, 
and  this  gave  her  early  an  idea  of  the  two  natures  which  ex- 
isted in  her,  as  they  exist  in  every  person.  This  idea  at- 
tained to  perfect  clearness  in  Susanna  s  religious  instruction, 
— the  only  instruction  which  poor  Susanna  ever  had.  But 
how  infinitely  rich  is  such  instruction  for  an  ingenuous 
mind,  when  it  is  instilled  by  a  good  teacher.  Susanna  was. 
fortunate  enough  to  have  such  a  one,  and  she  now  became 
acquainted  in  Barbra  with  the  earthly  demon  which  should; 
be  overcome  in  Sanna,  the  child  of  heaven,  which  makes  free 
and  enlightens ;  and  from  this  time  there  began  between 
Barbra  and  Sanna  an  open  strife,  which  daily  occurred,  and. 
in  which  the  latter,  for  the  most  part«  fiot  the  upper  hand,  il. 
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Susanna  was  not  too  suddenly  surprised  by  a  naturally  prou^ 
ftnd  violent  temper. 

When  Susanna  had  attained  her  twelfth  year  her  father 
married  a  second  time,  but  became  a  second  time  a  widower, 
after  his  wife  had  presented  him  with  a  daughter.  Two 
months  after  this  he  died  also.  Near  relations  took  charge 
of  the  orphan  children.  In  this  new  home  Susanna  learned 
to — bear  hardships ;  for  there,  as  she  was  strong  and  tall,  and 
besides  that  made  herself  useful,  and  was  kind-hearted,  they 
made  her  soon  the  servant  of  the  whole  house.  The  daugh- 
ters of  the  family  said  that  she  was  fit  for  nothing  else,  for 
she  could  learn  nothing,  and  had  such  unrefined  manners ; 
and  besides  that,  she  had  been  taken  out  of  charity ;  she  had 
nothing,  and  so  on :  all  which  they  made  her  feel  many  a 
time  in  no  gentle  manner,  and  over  which  Susanna  shed 
many  bitter  tears  both  of  pain  and  anger.  One  mouth,  how- 
ever, there  was  which  never  addressed  to  Susanna  other 
tones  than  those  of  affectionate  love,  and  this  was  the  mouth 
of  the  little  sister,  the  little  golden-haired  Hulda.  She  had 
found  in  Sustinna's  arms  her  cradle,  and  in  her  care  that  of 
the  tenderest  mother.  For  from  Hulda's  birth  Susanna  had 
taken  the  little  forlorn  one  to  herself,  and  never  had  loved  a 
young  mother  her  first-bom  child  more  warmly  or  more 
deeply  than  Susanna  loved  her  little  Hulda,  who  also,  under 
her  care,  became  the  loveliest  and  the  most  amiable  child  that 
ever  was  seen.  And  woe  to  those  who  did  any  wrong  to  the 
little  Hulda !  They  had  to  experience  the  whole  force  of 
Susanna's  often  strong-handed  displeasure.  For  her  sake 
Susanna  passed  here  several  years  of  laborious  servitude  :  as 
she,  however,  saw  no  end  to  this,  yet  was  scarcely  able  to 
dress  herself  and  her  sister  befittingly,  and  besides  this  was 
prevented  by  the  multitude  of  her  occupations  from  bestow- 
ing upon  her  sister  that  care  which  she  required,  therefore 
Susanna,  in  her  twentieth  year,  looked  about  her  for  a  better 
situation. 

From  the  confined  situation  in  which  Susanna  spent  such 
a  weary  life,  she  was  able  to  see  one  tree  behind  a  fence, 
which  stretched  out  its  branches  over  the  street.  Many  a 
spring  and  summer  evening,  when  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  house  were  abroad  on  parties  of  pleasure,  sate  Susanna 
i|uietly  by  the  little  slumbering?  Hulda^  within  the  little 
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chai  jber  whicli  she  bad  fitted  up  for  herself  and  her  sister, 
and  observed  with  quiet  melancholy  from  her  window  the 
green  tree,  whose  twigs  and  leaves  waved  and  beckoned  so 
kindly  and  invitingly  in  the  wind. 

By  degrees  the  green  leaves  beckoned  into  her  soul 
thoughts  and  plans,  which  eventually  fashioned  themselves 
into  a  determined  form,  or  rather  an  estate,  whose  realisa« 
tion  from  this  time  forth  became  the  paradise  of  her  soul  and 
the  object  of  her  life.  This  estate  was  a  little  farm  in  the 
countrv,  which  Susanna  would  rent,  and  cultivate,  and  make 
profitable  by  her  own  industry  and  her  own  managements 
She  planted  potatoes ;  she  milked  cows  and  made  butter ; 
she  sowed,  she  reaped ;  and  the  labour  was  to  her  a  delight ; 
for  there,  upon  the  soft  grass,  under  the  green,  waving  tree, 
sate  the  little  Hulda,  and  played  with  fiowers,  and  her  blue 
eyes  beamed  with  happiness,  and  no  care  and  no  want  came 
anear  her. 

All  Susanna's  thoughts  and  endeavours  directed  them* 
selves  to  the  realising  of  this  idea.  The  next  step  towards 
it  was  the  obtaining  a  good  service,  in  which,  bv  saving  her 
wages,  she  could  ootain  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  com- 
mence  her  rural  undertaking.  Susanna  fiattered  herself, 
that  in  a  few  years  she  could  bring  her  scheme  to  bear,  and 
therefore  made  inquiries  after  a  suitable  situation. 

There  were  this  year  among  the  visitors  at  the  watering- 
place  of  Gustafsberg,  which  lay  near  to  TJddevalla,  a  Norwe- 
gian Colonel  and  his  lady.  He  was  lame  from  a  paralytic 
stroke,  and  had  lost  the  use  of  his  speech  and  of  his  hands. 
He  was  a  large  man,  of  a  fierce,  stem  exterior;  and  although 
he  seemed  to  endure  nobody  near  him  but  his  wife,  and  per- 
petually demanded  her  care,  still  it  was  evidently  not  out  of 
love.  And  although  his  wife  devoted  herself  unweariedly 
and  self-denyingly  to  his  service,  still  this  evidently  was  not 
from  love  either,  but  from  some  other  extraordinary  power. 
Her  own  health  was  visibly  deeply  affected,  and  violent 
spasms  often  attacked  her  breast ;  but  night  or  day,  when^ 
ever  it  was  his  will  to  rise,  it  was  her  patient,  bowed  neck 
around  which  his  arm  was  laid.  She  stood  by  his  side,  and 
supported  him  in  the  cold  shower-bath,  which  was  intended 
to  re-awaken  his  dormant  power  of  life,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  destroyed  hers.     She  was  ever  there,  always  firm  and 
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actiye,  seldom  speaking,  and  never  complaining.  By  tlie 
painful  contraction  of  her  countenance  alone,  and  by  the 
peculiarity  of  laying  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  it  could  be 
seen  that  she  sudflTered.  Susanna  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing all  this,  and  admiration  and  sympathy  filled  her  breast. 
Before  long  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  assist  the  noble 
lady,  to  offer  to  her  her  strong  youthful  arm  as  support,  and 
to  watch  over  the  sick  man  when  his  wife  was  compelled  to 
dose  her  eyes  from  fatigue.  And  fortunately  the  invalid 
endured  her.  Susanna  was  witness  of  the  last  horrible 
scenes  by  the  death-bed  of  the  Colonel.  He  seemed  to 
make  violent  efforts  to  say  something,  but — ^he  could  not. 
Then  he  made  signs  that  he  wished  to  write  something ;  but 
his  fingers  could  not  hold  the  pen.  Then  presented  itself  a 
horrible  disquiet  on  his  distorted  features.  With  that  his 
wife  bowed  herself  over  him,  and  with  an  expression  of  the 
greatest  anxiety,  seized  one  of  his  hands  and  whispered^ — 
''  Give  me  only  a,  sign,  as  answer !  Tell  me !  Tell  me !  does 
he  yet  live  ?" 

,  The  sick  man  riveted  upon  her  a  strong  gaze,  and — ^bowed 
his  head.  Was  this  an  assenting  answer,  or  was  it  the  hand 
of  death  which  forbad  an  answer  ?  No  one  could  tell,  for 
he  never  again  raised  his  head.     It  was  his  last  movement. 

For  many  days  afterwards  a  quick  succession  of  spasmodic 
attacks  seemed  to  threaten  the  widowed  lady  with  approaching 
death.  Susanna  watched  incessantly  beside  her,  and  felt 
herself  happy  in  being  able  to  watch  over  her  and  to  serve 
her.  Susanna  had  conceived  an  almost  passionate  devotion 
for  Mrs.  Astrid ;  such  as  young  girls  often  feel  for  elderly, 
distinguished  women,  to  whom  they  look  up  as  to  the  ideal 
of  their  sex.  And  when  Mrs.  Astrid  returned  to  Norway, 
Susanna  kissed  with  tears  her  little  Hulda,  but  yet  felt  her- 
self happy  to  follow  such  a  mistress,  and  to  serve  her  in  the 
rural  solitude  to  which  she  betook  herself.  Susanna  jour- 
neyed to  the  foreign  country,  but  retained  deep  in  her  heart 
het  little  Hulda  and  her  life's  plan. 
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Did  je  bat  feel,  0  stars  I  who  see 
The  whole  earth's  silent  misery, 
Ihen  never  would  your  glances  rest 
With  snch  calm  radiance  on  her  breast. 

Henb  Wergelaitd. 

As  Susanna  withdrew  from  Harald,  and  from  the  water  ol 
discord,  she  was  quite  in  an  excited  and  bad  temper ;  but  aa 
8oon  however  as  she  approached  the  wing  of  the  house  which 
Mrs.  Astrid  inhabited,  she  became  cahner.  She  looked  up 
to  her  window,  and  saw  there  her  noble  but  gloomy  profile, 
it  was  bent  down,  and  her  head  seemed  as  it  were  depressed 
by  dark  thoughts.  At  this  sight,  Susanna  forgot  all  her  own 
ill  humour,  "  Oh  I'*  sighed  she,  "  if  I  could  only  make  her 
happier !" 

This  was  Susanna's  daily  subject  of  thought,  but  it  became 
to  her  every  day  a  darker  riddle.  Mrs.  Astrid  appeared  to 
be  indifferent  to  everything  around  her  here.  Never  did  she 
give  an  order  about  anything  in  the  house,  but  let  Susanna 
Bcold  there  and  govern  just  as  she  would.  Susanna  took  all 
the  trouble  she  could  to  provide  the  table  of  her  mistress 
with  everything  good  and  delicious  which  lay  in  her  power; 
but  to  her  despair  the  lady  ate  next  to  nothii^,  ana  never 
appeared  to  notice  whether  it  was  prepared  well  or  iU. 
;  Now  before  Susanna  went  into  the  house,  she  gathered 
several  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  which  the  autumn  frost 
had  spared,  made  a  nosegay  of  them,  and  with  these  in  her 
hand  stept  softly  into  Mrs.  Astrid's  room. 
.  "  Bowed  with  grief,'*  is  the  expression  which  describee 
Mrs.  Astrid' 8  whole  being.  The  sickly  paleness  of  her  noble 
countenance,  the  depressed  seldom-raised  eyelids,  the  inani- 
mate languor  of  her  movements,  the  gloomy  indifference  in 
which  her  soul  seemed  to  be  wrapped, — ^like  her  body  in  its 
black  mourning  habiliments,  when  she  sate  for  hours  in  her 
easy-chair,  often  without  occupation,  the  head  bowed  down 
upon  the  breast ;  all  this  indicated  a  soul  which  was  severely 
fettered  by  long  suffering. 

.  Suffering  in  the  north  has  its  own  peculiar  character.  In 
the  south  it  bums  and  consumes.  In  the  north  it  kills 
bIowIj;  it  freezes,  it  petrifies  by  degrees.    This  has  been 
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acknowledged  for  untold  ages,  when  our  forefathers  sought 
for  images  of  that  which  they  felt  to  be  the  most  terrible  in 
life ;  thus  originated  the  fable  of  the  subterranean  dwelling 
of  Hela,  of  the  terrors  of  the  shore  of  corpses — in  one  word, 
the  "  Hell  of  the  North,  with  its  infinite,  treeless  wilder- 
nesses ;  with  cold,  darkness,  mist,  clammy  rivers,  chill,  dis- 
tilling poison,  cities  resembling  clouds  filled  with  rain,  feet- 
less  hobgoblins,"  and  so  on. 

In  the  Grecian  Tartarian  dance  of  the  Furies  there  is  life 
and  wild  strength,  there  is  in  its  madness  a  certain  intoxica- 
tion which  deprives  it  of  its  feeling  of  deep  misery.  The 
heart  revolts  not  so  much  from  these  pictures  of  terror,  aa 
from  the  cold,  clammy,  dripping  ones  which  the  chill  north 
exhibits — ah !  not  alone  in  poetry. 

As  Susanna  entered  the  apartment  of  Mrs.  Astrid,  she 
found  her  sitting,  as  usual,  sunk  in  deep  melancholy.  TJpon 
a  table  before  her  lay  paper  and  pens,  and  a  book,  in  which 
she  appeared  to  have  been  reading;.  It  was  the  Bible ;  it  lay 
open  at  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  following  passages  were 
underlined : 

Mj  soul  is  wearj  of  my  life,  for  my  dajs  are  vanity. 
Man  is  bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards. 

Mrs.  Astrid's  eyes  were  riveted  upon  these  last  words,  aa 
Susanna  softly,  and  with  a  warm  heart,  approached  her,  and 
with  a  cordial  "Ah!  be  so  good,"  presented  to  her  the 
nosegay. 

The  lady  looked  up  at  the  flowers,  and  an  expression  of 
pain  passed  over  her  countenance  as  she  turned  away  her 
head  and  said,  "  They  are  beautiful,  but  keep  them,  Susanna, 
they  are  painfiil  to  my  eyes." 

She  resumed  her  former  position,  and  Susanna,  much 
troubled,  drew  back;  after  a  short  silence,  however,  she 
again  ventured  to  raise  her  voice,  and  said,  "  We  have  got 
to-day  a  beautiful  salmon-trout,  will  you  not,  Mrs.  Astnd, 
have  it  for  dinner  ?  Perhaps  with  egg-sauce,  and  perhaps  I 
might  roast  a  duck,  or  a  chicken " 

"  Do  whatever  you  like,  Susanna,"  said  the  lady,  inter- 
rupting her,  and  with  indifference.  But  there  was  some- 
thmg  so  sorrowful  in  this  indifference,  that  Susanna,  who 
had  agam  approached  her,  could  not  contain  herself;  she 
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quickly  threw  herself  before  her  mistress,  clasped  her  knees, 
and  said : 

.  "  Ah,  if  I  could  onlj  do  something  to  please  my  lady ;  if  I 
could  only  do  something." 

But  Susanna's  warm  glance,  beaming  with  devotion,  met 
>one  so  dark,  that  she  involuntarily  started  back. 

"  Susanna,"  said  Mrs.  Astrid,  as  with  gloomy  seriousness 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  shoulder  and  gently  put  hep 
back,  "  gratify  me  in  one  thing,  attach  not  thyself  to  me. 
It  will  not  lead  to  good.  I  have  no  attachment  to  give — my 
heart  is  dead !  Go,  my  child,"  continued  she  more  kindly, 
"  go,  and  do  not  trouble  thyself  about  me.  My  wish,  the 
omy  good  thing  for  me,  is  to  be  alone." 

Susanna  went  now,  her  heart  filled  with  the  most  painful 
feelings.  "  Not  trouble  myself  about  her !"  said  she  to  her- 
self, as  she  wiped  away  a  tear ;  "  not  trouble  myself  about 
her,  as  if  that  were  so  easy." 

After  Susanna  was  gone,  Mrs.  Astrid  threw  a  melancholy 
glance  upon  the  papers  which  lay  before  her.  She  seized 
the  pen,  and  laid  it  down  again.  She  seemed  to  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  using  it ;  at  length  she  overcame  herself,  and 
wrote  the  following  letter : 

"  You  wish  that  I  should  write  to  you.  I  write  for  that 
reason ;  but  what — ^what  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  My  thanks 
for  your  letter,  my  paternal  friend,  the  teacher  of  my  youth ; 
thanks  that  you  wish  to  strengthen  and  elevate  my  soul. 
But  I  am  old,  bowed  down,  wearied,  embittered — there 
dwells  no  strength,  no  living  word  more  in  my  breast.  My 
friend,  it  is  too  late — too  late ! 

**  You  would  raise  my  glance  to  heaven ;  but  what  is  the 
glory  of  the  sun  to  the  eye  that — sees  no  longer  ?  "What  it 
the  power  of  music  to  the  deaf  ear  ?  "What  is  all  that  is 
beautiful,  all  that  is  good  in  the  world,  to  the  heart  that  is 
dead,  that  is  turned  to  stone  in  a  long,  severe  captivity  ? 
Oh,  my  friend,  I  am  unworthy  of  your  consolation,  of  your 
refreshing  words.  My  soul  raises  itself  against  them,  and 
throws  them  from  herself  as  *  words,  words,  words,'  which 
have  sounded  beautifully  and  grandly  for  thousands  of  years, 
whilst  thousands  of  souls  are  inconsolably  speechless. 

"  Hope  ?    I  have  hoped  so  long.    I  have  already  said  to 
2d 
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myself  so  long,  *a  better  day  comes!  The  path  of  duty 
conducts  to  the  home  of  peace  and  light,  be  the  way  ever  so 
full  of  thorns.  Go  only  steadfastly  forward,  weary  pilgrim, 
go,  go,  and  thou  wilt  come  to  the  holy  land !'  Aid  I  have 
gone — I  have  gone  on  through  the  long,  weary  day,  for 
above  thirty  years ;  but  the  way  stretches  itself  out  fer*  < 
ther  and  farther — ^my  hopes  have  withered,  have  died  away, 
the  one  after  the  other; — I  see  now  no  goal,  none,  but 
the  grave!  Love,  love!  Ah,  if  you  knew  what  an  in- 
expressibly bitter  feeling  this  word  awakens  in  me !  Have 
I  not  loved,  loved  intensely  ?  And  what  fruit  has  my  love 
borne  ?  It  has  broken  my  heart,  and  has  brought  unhappi- 
ness  to  those  whom  I  loved.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  would 
combat  a  belief  which  has  taken  deep  root  in  me.  I  believe 
that  there  are  human  beings  who  are  bom  and  pre-ordained 
to  misfortune,  and  who  communicate  misfortune  to  all  who 
approach  them,  and  I  believe  that  I  belong  to  these.  Let  me, 
therefore,  fly  from  my  kind,  fly  from  every  feeling  which 
binds  me  to  them,  why  should  I  occasion  more  mischief 
than  I  have  already  done  ? 

"  Why  do  you  desire  me  to  write  ?  I  wish  not  to  pour 
my  bitterness  into  the  heart  of  another ;  I  wish  to  grieve  no 
one,  and — what  have  I  now  done  ? 

"  There  is  a  silent  combat  which  goes  through  the  world, 
which  is  fought  out  in  the  reserved  human  heart,  and  at 
times — ^fearfully!  It  is  the  combat  with  evil  and  bitter 
thoughts.  They  are  such  thoughts  as  sometimes  take  ex<r 
pression,  expression  written  in  fire  and  blood.  Then  are 
they  read  before  the  judgment-seat  and  condemned.  In 
many  human  hearts,  however,  they  rage  silently  for  long 
years ;  then  are  undermined  by  degrees,  health,  temper,  love, 
faith,  faith  in  life  and  faith  in — ^a  good  G-od.  With  tnis  sinks 
everythinff. 

"  Could  I  believe  that  nay  devoted,  true  pilgrimage  by  the 
side  of  a  husband  whom  I  once  so  tenderly  loved,  and  for 
whose  sake  I  dragged  on  life  in  the  fortress  of  which  he  was 
the  commander,  in  comparison  of  which  the  life  of  the  con- 
demned-criminal  is  joy ;  whom  I  followed  faithfully,  though 
I  no  longer  loved  him,  because  it  was  needM  to  him ;  he^ 
eaufiie,  without  me,  he  would  have  been  given  over  to  daik 
spirits — ^followed,  because  right  and  duty  demanded  it  ^  h^ 
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cause  I  had  promised  it  before  God — Oh !  could  I  believn 
that  this  fidelity  had'  operated  beneficially — that  my  endea 
vours  had  borne  any  fruit — I  should  not  then,  as  now,  ask 
*  why  was  I  bom  ?  why  have  I  lived  p*  But  nothing, 
nothing ! 

"  Could  I  think  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  I 
should  meet  the  gentle  loving  look  of  my  only  sister — would 
I  gladly  die.  But  what  should  I  reply  to  her,  if  she  asked 
after  her  child  of  sorrow  ?  How  would  she  look  upon  the 
unfaithful  protectress  ? 

**  Oh,  my  friend !  My  misfortune  has  nothing  in  common 
with  that  of  romances,  nothing  with  that  of  which  most  the 
deep  shades  only  serve  to  set  off  the  most  beautiful  lights. 
It  is  a  wearisome  winter  twilight ;  which  only  conducts  to  a 
deeper  night.  And  am  I  alone  in  this  condition  ?  Open 
the  pages  of  history,  look  around  you  in  the  present  day,  and 
you  will  see  a  thousand-fold  sufferings,  unmerited  sufferings, 
which,  after  a  long  agony  lead — to  despair.  But  another,  a 
happier  life !  Only  consolation,  only  nope,  only  true  point 
of  light  in  the  darkness  of  earthly  existence ! — no,  no !  1  will 
not  abandon  thee  I  I  will  trust  in  thee ;  and  in  this  belief 
will  be  silenced  the  murmurings  whiph  so  often  arise  against 
the  Creator  of  the  world. 

**  I  am  ill,  and  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  live  over  this 
winter.  Breathing  is  difficult  to  me ;  and  perhaps  the  in- 
expressible heaviness  which  burdens  me  may  contribute,  to 
this  torment.  When  I  sit  up  sleepless  in  my  bed  through 
the  long  nights,  and  see  the  night  in  myself,  behind  me  and 
before  me,  then  dark,  horrible  phantasies  surround  me,  and 
I  often  think  that  insanity,  with  ashy  cheeks,  stony  and  rigid 
gaze,  approaches  me,  vsrill  darken  my  reason  and  bewilder  my 
mind.  How  can  I  wish  to  live  ?  When  it  is  evening,  1 
wish  it  were  morning ;  and  when  it  is  morning,  I  wish  that 
the  day  was  over,  and  that  it  were  again  evening.  Every 
hour  is  to  me  a  burden  and  a  torment. 

"  For  this  cause,  my  friend,  pray  Q-od  for  me  that  I  may 
fioon  die !  Farewell !  Perhaps  I  may  write  no  more.  But 
my  last  clear  thought  will  be  for  you.  Forgive  the  impa- 
tience, the  bitterness,  which  shows  itself  in  this  letter.  Pray 
for  me,  my  friend  and  teacher,  pray  that  I  may  be  able  to 
compose  myself,  and  to  pray  yet  before  I  die  I** 

2d  2 
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NEW  CONTENTIONS. 

We're  living  a  peonliar  life, 

With  serious  words  and  serious  strife. 

MUN<7H. 

"Whilst  we  leave  the  pale  Mrs.  Astrid  alone  with  h^ 
dark  thoughts,  we  are  led  Dy  certain  extraordinary  discords 
to  look  around  in 

THE    BBEWHOXTSE. 

Harald  found  himself  there  for  the  purpose  of  tasting 
the  new  beer  which  Susanna  had  brewed;  but  before  he 
had  swallowed  down  a  good  draught,  he  said,  with  a  hor< 
rible  grimace,  "It  is  good  for  nothing — good  for  nothing 

»taur 

Somewhat  excited,  Susanna  made  reply,  **  Perhaps  jcm 
will  also  assert  that  Baroness  Bosenhjelm's  brewing-recipe 
is  good  for  nothing !" 

"That  I  assert  decidedly.  Does  not  she  give  coffee* 
parties?  And  a  coffee-bibber  is  always  a  bad  house* 
wife ;  and  as  Baroness  Bosenhjelm  is  a  coffee-bibber,  there- 
fore  " 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  interrupted  Susanna,  vehemently, 
"  that  it  is  unbecoming  and  profane  of  you  to  talk  in  this 
way  of  such  an  excellent  laoy,  and  a  person  of  such  high 
rankr 

"Hiffh!   How  high  may  she  be?" 

''  A  deal  higher  than  you  are,  or  ever  can  be,  that  I  can 
assure  you !" 

"  Higher  than  me !  then  of  a  certainty  she  goes  on  stilts. 
Now,  I  must  say  that  is  the  very  tip-toj>  of  gentility  and 
politeness.  One  may  forgive  a  lady  giving  coffee-parties, 
and  decorating  and  dressing  herself  up,  but  to  go  on  stilts^ 
only  on  purpose  to  be  higher  than  other  folks,  and  to  be 
able  to  look  over  their  heads,  that  is  coming  it  strong  over 
us.  How  can  such  a  high  person  ever  come  down  low 
enough  to  brew  good  beer?  But  a  Swedish  woman  can 
never  brew  good  beer,  for — -— " 

"  She  will  not  brew  a  single  drop  for  you  abominable 
Norwegians,  for  you  have  neither  reason,  nor  understand* 
ing,  nor  taste,  nor ** 
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Out  of  the  brewhouse  flew  Susanna,  in  the  highest  indi% 
nation,  throwing  down  a  glass  of  beer  which  Harald  had 
poured  out  dunng  the  contention  for  her,  but  which  now 
would  have  gone  right  over  if  he  had  not  saved  it  br  a 
spring. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  see  the  contend 
ing  parties  again  met  in 

THE   GABBET. 

"  Are  you  jet  angry  ?*'  asked  Harald,  lokingly,  as  he 
Btretched  in  his  head  through  the  garret-aoor,  where  Su- 
sanna was  sitting  upon  a  flour-tub,  as  on  a  throne,  with  all 
the  importance  and  dignity  of  a  store-room  queen,  holding 
in  her  hand  a  sceptre  of  the  world-famous  sweet  herbs — 
thyme,  marjoram,  and  basil,  which  she  was  separating  into 
little  bundles,  whilst  she  cast  a  searching  glance  around  her 
well-ordered  kingdom. 

The  bread-chests  were  heaped  up,  for.  she  had  just  baked 
oaten-bread ;  bacon-sausages  and  hams  hung  full  of  gravy, 
from  the  roof,  as  well  as  great  bundles  of  <&ied  fish  ;  little 
bags  full  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  stood  in  their  appointed 
places,  and  so  on. 

Harald  looked  also  around  the  garret,  and  truly  with  the 
eye  of  a  connoisseur,  and  said,  although  he  had  yet  received 
no  answer  to  his  question — 

"It  is  certain  that  I  never  saw  a  better  provided  or 
better  arranged  store-room !" 

Susanna  would  not  exhibit  one  gleam  of  the  pleasure  she 
felt  at  this  praise. 

;  "  But,''  continued  Harald,  "  you  must  confess  that  it  does 
not  require  so  very  much  skill  to  preserve  the  store-room 
and  cellar  well  supplied  in  a  country  so  rich  in  all  the  good 
things  of  life  as  our  Norway — 

Well-beloved  land,  with  heaven-high  moontains, 
Fniit-bearing  valleys,  and  fish-giving  shores  T' 

"Fish  also  have  we,  thank  God,  in  Sweden,"  replied 
Susanna,  drily. 

"  Oh,  but  not  to  compare  with  our  fish!  Or  would  you 
seriously  set  your  perch  and  carp  against  our  mackerel, 
herrings,  haddocks^  flo  .inders,  and  all  our  unparalleled  quan- 
fitiesoffishP'' 
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"  All  your  Norwegian  kind  of  fish  I  would  give  for  one 
honest  Swedish  pike." 

"  A  pike !  Is  there  then  in  Sweden  really  nothing  but  pike?" 

**  In  Sweden  there  are  all  kinds  of  fish  that  there  are  in 
Norway,  and  a  great  deal  bigger  and  fetter." 

"  Yes,  then  they  come  from  our  coasts.  "We  take  what 
we  want,  and  that  which  remains  we  let  swim  to  Sweden,, 
that  down  there  they  may  have  somewhat  also.  But  I  have 
forgotten  that  I  myself  ftm  going  a-fishing,  and  will  catch 
little  fishes,  great  fishes,  a  deal  of  fish.  Adieu,  Mamsel 
Susanna.     I  shall  soon  come  back  with  fish."  * 

"You  had  best  stop  with  your  Norwegian  fishes,"  cried 
Susanna  after  him. 

But  Harald  did  not  stop  with  the  fishes.  On  the  morrow 
we  see  him  following  Susanna  into 

THE    DAIBY. 

"  I  see  that  we  are  going  to  have  to-day  for  dinner  onion- 
milk,  one  of  our  most  delicious  natiomd  dishes,  and  my 
favourite  eating." 

"  TJsch !  One  gets  quite  stupid  and  sleepv  when  one  only 
thinks  on  your  national  dishes.  And  still  more  horribla 
than  your  onion-milk,  and  more  unnatural  too,  is  your  fruit- 
soup  with  little  herrings." 

"  Fruit-soup  with  little  herrings !  Nay,  that  is  the  most 
Buperexcellent  food  on  the  earth,  a  food  which  I  might  call 
a  truly  Christian  dish." 

"  ^d  I  might  call  it  a  heathenish  dish,  which  no  true 
Christian  man  could  eat." 

"  From  untold  ages  it  has  been  eaten  by  free  Norwegian 
men  in  the  beautiful  vallevs  of  Norway." 

"  That  proves  that  you  wee  Norwegians  are  still  heathens." 

"  I  can  prove  to  you  that  the  Norwegians  were  a  Christian 
people  before  the  Swedes." 

"  That  you  may  prove  as  much  as  you  like,  but  I  shall 
not  believe  it." 

"  But  I  will  show  it  to  you  in  print."  ♦ 

"  Then  I  shall  be  certain  that  it  is  a  misprint." 

Harald  laughed,  and  said  something  about  the  impossi- 
bility of  disputing  with  a  Swedish  woman.  Should  now  anv-^ 
body  wish  to  know  how  it  happens  that  one  finds  Harald' 
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BO  continually  in  Susannahs  company  in  tlie  brewliouse,  in 
the  store-room,  in  the  dairy,  we  can  only  reply  that  he  must 
be  a  great  lover  of  beer,  and  flour,  and  milk,  or  of  a  certain 
spice  in  the  every-day  soup  of  life,  called  bantering. 

Mrs.  Astrid  always  breakfasted  in  her  own  room,  but 
dined  with  Harald  and  Susanna,  and  saw  them  often  for  an 
hour  in  the  evening.  Often  during  dinner  did  the  conten- 
tion about  Norway  and  Sweden  break  out ;  for  the  slightest 
occasion  was  sufficient  to  make  the  burgomaster's  daughter 
throw  herself  blindly  into  the  strife  for  fatherland;  and, 
strange  enough,  Mrs.  Astrid  herself  sometimes  seemed  to 
find  pleasure  in  exciting  the  contest,  as  she  brought  upon 
the  carpet  one  question  or  another,  as — 

"  I  should  like  to  know  whether  cauliflower  is  better  in 
Korway  or  in  Sweden  ?"  or,  "  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  com  is  better  in  Sweden  or  in  Norway  ?** 

"  Quite  certainly  in  Norway,"  said  Harald. 

"  Quite  decidedly  in  Sweden,"  cried  Susanna.  And 
Vegetables,  and  fish,  and  the  coinage,  and  measures  and 
Weights,  were  all  handled  and  contended  for  in  this  way* 

Of  the  com  in  Norway,  Susanna  said,  "  I  have  not  seen 
lipon  this  whole  estate  one  single  straw  which  may  bear  a 
comparison  with  that  which  I  have  seen  in  Sweden." 

"  The  cause  of  that,"  said  Harald,  "  is  because  you  saw 
here  good  com  for  the  first  time." 

Of  the  Norwegian  weights,  Susanna  said,  "  I  never  know 
what  I  am  about  with  your  absurd,  nasty  Norwegian  weights." 

"  They  are  heavier  than  the  Swedish,"  replied  Harald. 

"Whenever  Susanna  became  right  vehement  and  right 
angry,  then — it  is  shocking  to  say  it — Harald  laughed  with 
his  whole  heart,  and  at  times  a  faint  smile  brightened  also 
Mrs.  Astrid's  pale  face,  but  it  resembled  the  gleam  of  sun- 
shine which  breaks  forth  in  a  dark  November  sky,  only  to 
be  immediately  concealed  behind  clouds* 

Susanna  never  thought  in  the  least,  on  these  occasions,  of 
putting  the  bridle  on  the  Barbra  temper.  She  considered 
it  as  a  holy  duty  to  defend  the  fatherland  in  this  manner.    ; 

But  the  spirit  of  contention  did  not  always  reign  between 
Harald  and  Susanna.  At  intervals  the  spu'it  of  peace  also 
turned  towards  them,  although  as  a  timid  dove,  which  is 
always  ready  soon  to  fly  away  hence.   When  Susanna  spoke^ 
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fts  she  often  d.d,  of  that  which  lived  in  the  inmost  of  her 
heart ;  of  her  ove  to  her  little  sister,  and  the  recollections 
of  their  being  together ;  of  her  longings  to  see  her  agaia, 
and  to  be  able  to  live  for  her  as  a  mother  for  her  child, — 
then  listened  Harald  ever  silently  and  attentively.  No 
jeering  smile  nor  word  came  to  disturb  these  pure  images  in 
Susanna's  soiil.  And  how  limningly  did  Susanna  describe 
the  little  Hulda's  beauty ;  the  little  white  child,  as  soft  as 
cotton-wool,  the  pious  blue  eyes,  the  white  little  teeth,  which 
glanced  out  whenever  she  laughed  like  bright,  sunshine, 
which  then  lay  spread  over  her  whole  countenance ;  and  the 
golden  locks  which  hung  so  beautifullv  over  forehead  and 
shoulders,  the  little  pretty  hands,  ana  temper  and  hear^b 
lively*  good,  affectionate !  Oh !  she  was  in  short  an  angel  of 
God !  The  little  chamber,  which  Susanna  inhabited  with 
her  little  Hulda,  and  which  she  herself  had  changed  from  on 
unused  lumber-room  into  a  pretty  chamber,  and  whose  walls 
she  herself  painted,  she  painted  now  from  memory  yet  once 
more  for  Harald ;  and  the  bed  of  the  little  Hulda  was  sup- 
rounded  with  a  light-blue  muslin  curtain,  and  how  a  sunbeam 
stole  into  the  chamber  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  shine  on 
the  piDow  of  the  child,  and  to  kiss  her  little  curly  head. 
How  roguish  was  the  little  one  when  Susanna  came  in  late  at 
night  to  go  to  bed,  and  cast  her  first  glance  on  the  bed  in  ^prhich 
her  darling  lay.  But  she  saw  her  not,  for  Hulda  drew  hor 
little  head  under  the  coverlet  to  hide  herself  from  her  sister. 
Susanna  then  would  pretend  to  seek  for  the  little  one ;  bi»t 
she  needed  only  to  say  with  an  anxious  voice,  "  where — ah, 
where  is  my  little  Hulda  ?"  in  order  to  decoy  forth  the  head 
of  the  little  one,  to  see  her  arms  stretched  out,  and  to  hear 
her  say,  "here  I  am,  Sanna  !  here  is  thy  little  Hulda!" 
And  she  had  then  her  little  darling  in  her  arms,  and  pressed 
her  to  her  heart ;  then  was  Susanna  happy,  and  forgot  all 
the  cares  and  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 

At  the  remembrance  of  these  hours  Susanna's  tears  often 
flowed,  and  prevented  her  remarking  the  tearful  glow  which 
•ometimes  lit  up  Harald*s  eyes. 

Harald,  however,  had  also  his  relations ;  not,  it  is  true,  of 
80  tender  a  nature,  but  yet  interesting  enough  to  lay  daiin 
to  all  Susar.na's  attention,  and  to  give  us  occasion  to  con) 
mence  a  new  chapter. 
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EVENING  HOTJES. 

I  like  the  life,  where  rnle  and  line  appeareth, 

In  the  mill's  clapping  and  the  hammer's  blow{ 

I  give  to  him  the  path  who  burthens  beareth, 

He  worketh  for  a  useful  end  I  know. 

But  he,  who  for  the  klip-ldap  never  heareth 

The  call  of  bells  to  feeung's  holiday — 

Hath  but  sham-life,  mechanically  moving, 

Soul-less  he  is,  unconscious  and  unloving. 

Fly  agile  arrow,  rattling  in  thy  speeding 

Over  the  busy  emmet's  roof  of  clay, 

And  waken  spiritual  life  I  Foss. 

TTatiam)  related  willingly,  and  related  uncommonly  well ; — 
an  entertaining  and  a  happy  gift,  wliich  one  often  meets  with; 
in  Norway  among  all  classes,  both  in  men  and  women,  and 
which  they  appear  to  have  inherited  from  their  ancestor^  th© 
Scalds ;  and  besides  this,  he  was  well  acquainted  \^th  the 
natural  wonders  and  legends  of  the  mountain  region. 

And  it  is  precisely  in  mountain  regions  where  the  most 
beautiful  blossoms  of  the  people's  poetry  have  sprung  as  if 
from  her  heart.  The  ages  of  the  Sagas  and  the  heathens 
have  left  behind  their  giant  traces.  Eiver  and  mountain 
have  their  traditions  of  spectres  and  transformations ;  giant 
*^  cauldrons"  resound  in  the  mountains,  and  monumental 
stones  are  erected  over  warriors,  who  "buckled  on  their 
belts,"  and  fell  in  single  combat.  From  Hallingdal  went 
forth  the  national  Polska  (the  Hailing),  and  only  the  Har- 
danger-fela  (the  Hallingdal  fiddle)  can  rightly  give  its  wild, 
extraordinary  melody.  Most  beautifid  are  the  flowers  ot 
remembrance  which  the  Christian  antiquity  exhibits,  and 
the  eternal  snow  upon  the  crowns  of  the.  ancient  moun* 
tains  is  not  more  imperishable  than  these  innocent  roses  at 
their  feet.  So  long  as  Gausta  stands,  and  the  Ejukan  sings 
his  thunder-song,  will  the  memory  of  Mari-Stien  live,  and 
his  tales  of  joy  and  sorrow  be  told ;  so  long  as  the  ice-sea  of 
Folgefond  rests  over  his  silent,  dark  secrets,*  so  long  will 

,  *  Several  districts,  wicked  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  are  said  to  be  buried 
under  the  gigantic  pall,  and  it  is  related  that  people  have  heard  the  cock  oro# 
below  the  snow  covering.  If  the  sun  appears  aWe  the  Fond,  it  is  believed  that 
Bwarms  of  innumerable  birds  of  all  colours,  white,  black,  green,  yellow,  and  red, 
Mte  seen  flying  up  and  down  over  the  snowy  sea.  It  was  thought  in  early  times, 
that  these  were  tne  souls  of  the  wicked  inliabitants  of  the  valley  which  BWarmel 
tboat  hert  m^the  ihapet  of  birdfl.— Fat**  .  i 
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the  little  island  become  green,  of  which  it  is  said,  that  it  is 
etemallj  wetted  with  the  tears  of  true  love. 

Be  it  who  it  may — they  who  write  with  their  own  life, 
song  and  legend,  who  express  the  depths  of  being  by  the 
silent  but  mighty  language  of  deed& — ^they  are  the  real 
authors,  the  frst  poets  of  the  earth.  In  the  second  rank 
stand  those  who  relate  that  which  the  others  have  lived. 

When  the  day's  work  was  over,  and  Mrs.  Astrid  had  a^Eun 
betaken  herself  to  her  chamber  after  her  slight  evening 
meal,  it  gave  Harald  great  pleasure  to  read  aloud  or  to  relate 
histories  to  Susanna,  whilst  she  sewed,  or  her  spinning-whesi 
hummed  often  in  lively  emulation  of  Larina  and  Karina, 
and  whilst  the  flames  of  the  fire  danced  up  the  chimney,  and 
threw  their  warm  joyous  gleams  over  the  assembled  com- 
pany. It  pleased  Harald  infinitely  to  have  Susanna  for  hia 
auditor,  to  hear  her  exclamation  of  childish  terror  and  as- 
tonishment, or  also  her  hearty  laughter,  or  to  see  her  tears 
over  his  now  merry  and  now  sorrowful  tales. 

How  deeply  was  Susanna's  heart  touched  by  the  relation 
of  Mari-Stien,  whose  path  over  the  mountain  on  the  edge  of 
the  abyss  of  Ejukan-force,  which  in  these  days  the  traveller 
teeads  with  dr€«d,  was  discovered  hj  a  young  girl  guided  by 
the  courage  of  love.  It  was  by  this  path  that  the  beautiful 
Mary  of  VestQordal  went  with  light  and  firm  foot  to  meet 
the  friend  of  her  childhood  and  her  beloved,  Ejstein  Hal- 
fvordsen.  But  the  avarice  of  her  father  separated  them,  and 
Mary's  tears  and  prayers  obliged  Ejstein  to  fly,  in  order  to 
escape  the  schemes  of  a  treacherous  rival  against  his  life. 
Tears  passed  on,  and  Marv  remained  steadfast  in  her  fiuth. 
Her  father  died.  Ejstein  had,  by  his  bravery  and  his  mag- 
tianimity,  made  his  former  enemy  his  Mend,  and  the  lovers 
were  now  about  to  meet  after  along  separation,  never  again 
to  be  divided.  Ejstein  hastened  by  the  shorter  road  of  the 
Mari-Stien  to  meet  his  beloved.  Long  had  she  awaited  him. 
She  saw  him  coming,  and  his  name  escaped  her  with  a  cry 
of  joy.  He  saw  her — stretched  forth  his  arms,  as  his  whole 
BouJ,  eagerhr  towards  her,  and  he  forgot — that  he  had  no 
pinions.  BLe  fell,  and  the  Ejukan  swallowed  him  in  its 
foaming  depths.  For  many  years  after  this  there  wandered 
daily  upon  Mari-Stien,  a  pale  figure,  whose  beautiM  features 
■poke  of  silent  insanity,  and  stood  bent  down  over  the 
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stream,  and  seemed  to  talk  with  some  one  down  in  its  depths. 
"With  melancholy  joy  in  her  countenance  returned  she  e^er 
from  her  wandering,  and  said  to  her  people  in  the  cottage, 
"  I  have  spoken  with  him,  and  he  besought  me  to  come  to 
him  every  day,  and  to  tell  him  how  I  love.  It  would  bo 
wrong  to  refuse  him  this ;  he  is  so  good  and  loves  me  so 
truly." 

Thus  went  she,  even  when  the  wind  blew  her  silver  hair 
around  her  wrinkled  cheeks  ;  thus  she  went  until  a  merciful 
voice  called  the  weary  wanderer  to  ascend  the  path  of  heaven 
to  rest  and  joy,  in  the  arms  of  the  beloved. 

Less  mournful,  but  not  the  less  interesting  for  Susanna^ 
was  the  old  legend  of  Halgrim. 

Stormannadauen  (the  Black  Death)  had  raged  through 
Norway,  and  cut  off  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  population, 
and  desolated  whole  extents  of  country  and  large  populous 
districts.  In  Uldvig's  Valley,  in  Hardanger,  a  young  pe** 
sant  of  the  name  of  Halgrim  alone,  of  all  the  people  who 
had  died  there,  remained  alive.  He  raised  himself  from  the 
sick  bed  on  which  he  lay  surrounded  by  the  dead,  and  went 
out  in  order  to  seek  for  living  people. 

It  was  spring,  and  the  larks  sang  loud  in  the  blue  clear 
air  *  the  birch- wood  clothed  itself  in  tender  green ;  the 
stream,  with  its  melting  snow-drifts,  wound  down  the 
mountains  singing  on  its  way;  but  no  plough  furrowed 
the  loosened  earth,  and  from  the  heights  was  heard  no 
wood-horn  calling  the  cattle  at  feeding  time.  All  was  still 
and  dead  in  the  habitations  of  men.  Halgrim  went  from 
valley  to  valley,  from  cottage  to  cottage ;  everywhere  death 
stared  him  in  the  face,  and  he  recognised  the  corpses  of 
early  friends  and  acquaintance.  Upon  this,  he  began  to 
believe  that  he  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  despair  seized  on 
his  soul,  and  he  determined  also  to  die.  But  as  he  was  just 
about  to  throw  himself  down  from  a  rock,  his  faithful  dog 
sprang  up  to  him,  caressed  him,  and  lamented  in  the  expres- 
sive language  of  anguish.  Halgrim  bethought  himself,  and 
stepped  back  from  the  brink  of  the  abyss ;  he  embraced  his 
dog ;  his  tears  flowed,  and  despair  withdrew  from  his  soft^ 
ened  heart.  He  began  his  wandering  anew.  Thoughts  oi 
love  led  him  towards  the  parish  of  Graven,  where  he  had 
first  seen  and  won  the  love  of  Hildegunda. 
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It  wai  evening,  and  the  sun  was  setting  as  Halgrim  de« 
■cended  into  the  yalley,  which  was  as  still  and  dead  as  those 
through  which  he  had  wandered.  Dark  stood  the  fir-tree« 
in  the  black  shadow  of  the  rocky  wall,  and  silently  rolled  on 
the  river  between  the  desolate  banks.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  a  little  wooded  promontory  shot  out  into  the 
blue  water,  and  upon  the  light  green  tops  of  the  birch-tree» 
played  the  last  rays  of  the  sun. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  to  Halgrim  as  if  a  light  smoke  rose  up 
from  among  the  trees.  But  he  trusted  not  his  eyes;  he 
stared  upon  it  breathlessly.  He  waited  however  hardly  a 
i^ecQud,  when  he  saw  a  blue  column  curling  slowly  upwards 
in  the  peaceful  evening  air.  With  a  cry  of  joy  Halgrim 
darted  forwards,  waded  through  the  stream,  and  soon  stood 
on.  its  opposite  shore.  Barking  and  whining  his  dog  ran 
onwards  to  the  cottage  whence  the  smoke  ascended.  Upon 
its  hearth  clearly  burned  the  fire,  and  a  young  maiden  stuped 
forward  to  the  door — one  cry  of  inexpressible  joy,  and  Hal- 
grim and  Hildegunda  lay  in  each  other's  arms !  Hildegunda 
was  also  the  only  living  person  in  her  valley  after  the  ter- 
rible visit  of  the  Black  Death. 

On  the  following  day,  after  mutual  agreement,  they  went 
to  church,  and  as  there  was  no  priest  to  marry  them,  and 
nobody  to  witness  the  plighting  of  their  faith,  they  stepped 
alone  together  to  God's  fdtar,  and  extended  to  each  other  a 
hand,  whilst  Halgrim  said  with  a  solemn  voice,  "In  the 
name  of  God  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  r» 

And  Qod  blessed  the  faith  plighted  in  His  name.  'Frovn 
this  happy  pair  descended  generations  who  peopled  anew 
this  region,  and  the  names  of  Halgrim  and  Hildegunda  are 
to  this  day  in  use  among  its  inhabitants. 

Through  Harald  also  was  Susanna  made  acquainted  with 
the  legends  of  the  kings  of  Norway ;  with  the  deeds  of  Olaf 
Haraldsen,  the  blood-&^ptizer ;  with  those  of  the  noble  Olof 
Tryggveson ;  and  with  admiration  heard  she  of  king  Sverre, 
with  the  little  body  and  the  large  truly-royal  soul.  It  flatn 
tered  also  somewhat  her  womanly  vanity  to  hear  of  women 
as  extraordinary  in  the  old  history  of  Norway ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  proud  peasant's  daughter,  Gyda»  who  gave  occa-. 
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Bion  to  the  hero-deeds  of  Harald  Haarfager,  who  first  made 
Norway  into  a  kingdom ;  and  although  the  action  of  Giinild, 
the  king's  mother,  awakened  her  abhorrence,  yet  it  gave  her 
pleasure  to  see  how  a  woman,  by  the  supremacy  of  her  mind, 
governed  seven  kings  and  directed  their  actions. 

Darker  pictures  were  presented  by  the  citizen- wars,  which 
hurried  "  blood-storm  upon  blood-storm"  through  the  land^ 
and  in  which  it  at  length  "  bled  liberty  to  death." 

Now  the  wild  strawberry  blooms  in  the  ruins  of  former 
strongholds,  and  upon  blood-drenched  fields  grow  golden 
forests. 

As  the  scar  groweth  o*er  the  healed  wound. — Teokeb. 

A  milder  generation  lived  in  the  place  of  the  "  Bloody 
Axe,"*  and  looked  serenely  and  hopefully  towards  the  future^, 
whilst  in  their  peaceful,  beautiful  valleys,  they  listened  willf 
•ingly  to  the  memories  of  the  old  times. 

Xthe  hill-tops  stands  the  ancient  stofoe, 
e  legend  hovers  like  a  singing  lark, 
With  morning  brightness  on  its  downy  breast. 

Velhavew. 

One  subject  of  conversation  and  of  dispute  also  between 
Harald  and  Susanna,  was  their  pale  lady.  As  soon  as  the 
discourse  turned  to  her,  Harald  assumed  a  very  grave  de- 
meanour, and  replied  only  to  Susanna's  earnest  inquiries  of 
what  he  knew  about  her,  "she  must  have  been  very  unfor- 
tunate!" If,  however,  Susanna  began  to  assail  him  with 
questions  about  this  misfortune,  in  what  it  consisted,  whether 
one  could  not  help  her  in  some  way  or  other — Susanna  would 
have  gone  up  and  down  the  world  for  this  purpose — ^then 
began  Harald  to  tell  a  story. 

Tales  of  women,  powerful  and  distinguished  in  their  val* 
leys,  are  not  rare  m  Norway.  The  story  of  the  lady  in 
Hallingdal,  called  the  Shriekmg  Lady,  is  well  known,  who 
was  so  magnificent  that  she  was  drawn  by  elks ;  one  hears 
of  the  rich  Lady  Belju,  also  of  Hallingdal,  who  built  Naes 
church,  and  by  means  of  fire  and  butter  split  the  Beja  rock, 
so  that  a  road  was  carried  over  it,  which  road  is  called  to 
this  day  the  Butter  Eock.  One  hears  tell  of  the  Ladies  of 
Solberg  and  Skondal,  of  their  great  quarrel  about  a  pig,  and 
of  the  false  oath  which  one  of  them  swore  in  the  lawsuit 

*  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  so  called  because  of  his  cruelty. 
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which  thence  ensued ;  and  to  every  one  of  these  ladies  be- 
longs the  story,  that  the  preacher  did  not  dare  to  have  the 
church-bells  rung  until  the  great  lady  had  arrived  there. 

They  tell  ftuther  the  history  of  the  wife  of  the  knight 
Knut  Eldhjema,  who,  from  grief  for  the  criminal  lives  of  her 
seven  sons,  retired  from  the  world,  and  lived  as  a  hermit  in 
a  lonesome  dale,  where,  by  fasting  and  alms,  she  endeavoured 
to  atone  for  the  misdeeds  of  her  children.  Yes,  indeed, 
there  are  many  histories  of  this  kind.  But  as  concerns  the 
history  which  Harald  related  to  Susanna,  of  Mrs.  Astrid,  its 
like  had  not  yet  been  heard  in  the  valleys  of  Norway.  There 
occurred  in  it  so  many  strange  and  horrible  things,  that  the 
credulous  Susanna,  who  duriDg  it  had  become  ever  paler  and 
pfder,  might  have  been  petrified  with  horror  if,  precisely  at 
the  most  terrible  part  of  the  catastrophe,  the  suspicion  had 
not  suddenly  occurred  to  her,  that  she  was  horrifying  herself 
— at  a  mere  fiction !  And  Harald's  countenance,  when  she 
expressed  her  conjectures,  made  this  certainty;  and  the 
hearty  laughter  with  which  he  received  her  exclamations  and 
reproaches  excited  her  highest  indignation,  and  she  rose  up 
and  lefb  him,  with  the  assurance  that  she  never  again  would 
5sk  him  any  thing,  never  believe  a  word  that  he  said. 

This  lasted  till — ^the  next  time.  Then  if  Harald  promised 
to  tell  the  truth  as  regarded  their  lady — ^the  whole  pure 
truth,  then  Susanna  let  herself  be  befooled,  listened,  grew 
pale,  wept,  till  the  increasing  marvels  of  the  story  awoke 
afresh  her  suspicion,  which  she  again  plainly  expressed  as 
before,  and  again  Barbra  stood  up,  scolded,  threatened, 
banged  the  door  after  her  in  anger,  and  Harald — laughed. 

In  one  point,  however,  Harald  and  Susanna  always  per- 
fectly agreed,  and  that  was  in  serving  their  lady  with  the 
greatest  zeal ;  and  this,  without  themselves  being  aware  of 
it,  increased  their  esteem  for  each  other,  which,  however,  by 
no  means  prevented  their  boldly  attacking  each  other,  and 
slandering — he  Sweden,  she  Norway. 

Thus,  amid  perpetual  alternations  of  strife  and  peace,  slid 
away  the  autumn  months  imobserved,  with  its  darkening 
days  and  its  increasing  cold ;  and  the  season  came,  in  which 
important  business  demanded  the  time  of  the  ladies,  as  well  in 
great  as  in  small  houses ;  the  time  for  lights  and  tarts,  dance, 
play,  and  children's  joy,  in  one  word — 
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CHEISTMAS. 

Come  bitber  little  birds,  merry  of  mood, 
By  barn-door  and  dwelling-boose  com  ears  are  strewed; 
Christmas  comes  bitber, 
Tben  may  ye  ^tber, 
Food  from  the  bread-giYing  straw,  golden  hued. 

Bjerreoaabd. 
The  son  shall  warm  and  illomine  the  whole  earth,  therefore  is  the  earth  ^M 
^his  coming.— The  King's  Play. 

Thaj^ks  be  to  God  for  the  sun !  So  many  friends,  so 
many  joys,  desert  ns  during  our  pilgrimage  through  life ;  the 
Bun  remains  true  to  us,  and  lights  and  warms  us  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  This  is  it  which  unites  the  Pagan  and 
the  Christian  in  one  common  worship,  inasmuch  as  it  lifba 
the  hearts  of  both  to  the  God  who  has  created  the  sun.  The 
highest  festival  of  the  year  among  the  Northern  Heathens 
and  Christians  occurs  vlso  at  the  season  in  which  the  sun,  aei 
it  were,  is  bom  anew  to  the  earth,  and  his  strength  is  con* 
verted  from  wanii^g  to  waxing.  "With  the  greatest  cordiality 
is  this  festival  celebrated  in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Not 
alone  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  blaze  up  fires  of  joy,  and 
are  heard  the  joyful  cries  of  children ;  from  the  humblest 
cottages  also  resounds  joy ;  in  the  prisons  it  becomes  bright, 
and  the  poor  partake  of— plenty.  In  the  country,  doors, 
hearths,  and  tables,  stand  open  to  every  wanderer.  In  many 
parts  of  Norway  the  innkeeper  demands  no  payment  fron^ 
the  traveller  either  for  bo{u*d  or  lodging.  This  is  the  time  in 
which  the  earth  seems  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  heavenly  words 
— "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  And  not  only 
human  beings,  but  animals  also,  have  their  good  things  at 
Christmas.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm-yard,  all  domes* 
tic  animals,  are  entertained  in  the  best  manner;  and  the 
little  birds  of  heaven  rejoice  too,  for  at  every  barn  a  talj 
stake  raises  itself,  on  the  top  of  which  rich  sheaves  of  oats 
invite  them  to  a  magnificent  meal ;  even  the  poorest  day* 
labourer,  if  he  himself  possesses  no  com,  asks  and  receiver 
from  the  peasant  a  bundle  of  corn,  raises  it  aloft,  and  makes 
the  birds  rejoice  beside  his  empty  barn. 

Susanna  had  much  to  care  tor  in  the  Christmas  week,  and 
was  often  up  late  at  night :  in  part,  on  account  of  her  own 
business ;  in  part,  on  account  of  some  Christmas  gifts  with 
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which  she  wished  to  surprise  several  persons  around  hor^ 
And  this  certainly  was  the  cause  of  her  somewhat  oversleep- 
ing herself  on  the  morning  of  Christmas-eve.  She  was  awoke 
by  a  twittering  of  birds  before  her  window,  and  her  conscience 
reproached  her  with  having,  amid  the  business  of  the  fore- 
gomg  day,  quite  forgotten  the  little  birds,  to  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  throw  out  upon  the  snow,  corn  and  bread 
crumbs  ;  and  they  were  now  come  to  remind  her  of  it.  Ah ! 
were  but  all  remembrances  like  to  the  twittering  of  birds  I 
With  real  remorse  for  her  forgetfulness  SusMma  hastened 
to  dress  herself,  and  to  draw  aside  the  window-curtain.  And 
behold !  outside,  before  her  window,  stood  a  tall  slender  fir- 
tree,  in  whose  green  top,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  garland,  was 
stuck  a  great  bunch  of  gold-yellow  oats,  around  which  great 
flocks  of  sparrows  and  bulfinches  swarmed,  picking  and  chirp- 
ing. Susanna  blushed,  and  thought  "  Harald !"  The  people 
in  the  house  answered  with  smiles  to  Susanna's  questions, 
the  Steward  had,  indeed,  planted  the  tree.  The  Steward,  how- 
ever, himself  appeared  as  if  he  were  quite  a  stranger  to  the 
whole  affair,  betrayed  astonishment  at  the  tree  with  the  sheaf 
of  oats,  and  could  not  conceive  how  it  had  come  there. 

"  It  must,"  said  he,  "  have  shot  forth  of  itself  during  the 
night;'*  and  this  could  only  be  proved  from  the  wonderful 
strength  of  the  excellent  Norwegian  earth — every  morsel  of 
which  is  pulverised  primary  rock.  Such  a  soil  only  can  bring 
forth  such  a  miraculous  growth. 

In  the  forenoon,  HaraJd  went  with  Susanna  into  the  farm- 
yard, where  she  with  her  own  hands  divided  oats  among  the 
cows  ;  bread  among  the  sheep ;  and  among  the  little  poultry 
com  in  abundant  measure.  In  the  community  of  hens  was 
there  with  this  a  great  difference  of  character  observable. 
Some  snatched  greedily,  whilst  they  drove  the  others  away 
by  force ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  kept  at  a  modest  distance, 
and  picked  up  well  pleased  the  com  which  good  fortune  had 
bestowed  upon  them;  others,  again,  seemed  to  enjoy  for 
others  more  than  for  themselves.  Of  this  noble  nature  was  on0 
young  cock  in  particular,  with  a  high  comb,  and  a  rich  cape  of 
changeful  gold-coloured  feathers,  and  of  a  peculiarly  proud 
and  lofty  bearing ;  he  gave  up  his  portion  to  the  hens,  so  that 
he  had  scarcely  a  single  grain  for  himself;  regarding,  how- 
ever, the  whik,  with  a  noble  chanticleer-demeuiour  the  crowd 
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whicb  pecked  and  cackled  at  His  feet.  On  account  of  this 
beautiful  behaviour,  he  was  called  the  Knight,  by  Susanna, 
which  name  he  always  preserved  after  that  time.  Among  the 
geese,  she  perceived  with  vexation  that  the  grey  one  was 
Btill  more  oppressed  and  pecked  at  by  his  white  tyrant  than 
ever.  Harald  proposed  to  kill  the  grey  one ;  but  Susanna 
declared  warmly,  that  if  either  of  the  rivals  were  sacrificed  it 
must  be  the  white  one. 

In  a  house  where  there  are  no  children,  where  neither 
family  nor  friends  assemble,  where  the  mistress  sits  with  her 
trouble  in  darkness,  there  can  Christmas  bring  no  great  joy. 
But  Susanna  had  made  preparations  to  diffuse  pleasure,  and 
the  thoughts  of  it  had  through  the  whole  week,  amid  her 
manifold  occupations,  illumined  her  heart ;  and,  besides,  she 
was  of  that  kind  that  her  life  would  have  been  dark  had  it 
not  been  that  the  prospect  of  always  making   somebody 
happy  had  glimmered  like   a  star  over  her  path.     Larina, 
Karina,  and  Petro  tasted  on  this  day  of  the  fruits  of  Susanna's 
night- watching ;  and  when  it  was  evening,  and  Susanna  had 
arranged  the  Christmas-table  in  the  hall,  and  had  seen  it 
adorned  with  lut-fish,*  and  roast  meat,  and  sweet  groats,  cakes 
and  butter,  tarts  and  apples,  and  lighted  with  four  candles  j 
when  the  farm-people  assembled  round  the  table  with  eyes 
that  flashed  with  delight  and  appetite;  when  the  oldest 
among  them  struck  up  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  and  all  the 
rest  joined  in  with  folded  hands  and  solemn  voices — then 
seemed  it  to  Susanna  as  if  she  were  no  longer  in  a  foreign 
land :  and  after  she  had  joined  in  with  the  hy nm  of  the  people, 
she  seated  herself  at  the  table  as  the  most  joyous,  cordial 
hostess ;  clinked  her  glass  with  those  of  men  and  maid  ser- 
vants ;  animated  even  the  most  colossal  passion  for  eating, 
and  placed  the  nicest  things  before  the  weak  and  the  timid. 
Mrs.  Astrid  had  told  Susanna  that  she  would  remain  alone 
in  her  chamber  this  evening,  and  only  take  a  glass  of  milk. 
Susanna  wished,  however,  to  decov  her  into  enjoyment  by  a 
little  surprise ;  and  had  laid  the  following  little  plot  against 
her  peace.    At  the  time  when  the  glass  of  milk  was  to  be  car- 
ried in  to  her,  instead  of  this  a  very  pretty  boy,  dressed  to 
represent  an  angel,  according  to  Susanna's  idea  of  one,  with 

*  A  I^ind  of  codfish,  which  has  been  soaked  in  lye  for  ■everal  weekf,  and  is  i 
£eiieral  Christmas  dish  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 

2s 
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a  crown  of  light  upon  his  hea'^,  should  softlv  eiiter  her  room 
and  beckon  her  out.  So  beautiful  and  bright  a  messenger 
the  lady  would  find  it  impossible  to  withstand,  and  he  would 
then  conduct  her  out  into  the  great  hall,  where,  in  a  grove 
of  fir-trees,  a  table  was  covered  with  the  sweetest  groats,  and 
the  most  delicious  of  tarts,  and  behind  the  fir-trees  the  people 
of  the  house  were  to  be  assembled,  and  to  strike  up  a  song 
to  a  well-known  air  of  the  country,  in  praise  of  their  lady, 
and  full  of  good  wishes  for  her  future  life. 

Harald,  to  whom  Susanna  had  imparted  her  scheme,  shook 
his  head  over  it,  at  first,  doubtfully,  but  afterwards  fell  into 
it,  and  lent  a  helping  hand  to  its  accomplishment,  as  well  by 
obtaining  the  fir-trees,  as  by  fitting  out  the  angel.  Susanna 
was  quite  charmed  with  her  beautiful  little  messenger,  and 
followed  silently  and  softly  at  his  heels,  as  with  some  anxiety 
about  his  own  head  and  its  glittering  orown  he  tripped  lightly 
to  Mrs.  Astrid's  chamber. 

Harald  softly  opened  the  door  for  the  boy.  Erom  thence 
they  saw  the  lady  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  in  her  room,  her 
head  bowed  upon  her  hands.  The  lamp  upon  the  table  cast 
a  faint  light  upon  her  black-appareled  figure.  The  audible 
movement  at  the  door  roused  her;  she  looked  up,  and 
stared  for  some  time  with  a  wild  glance  at  the  apparition 
which  met  her  there.  Then  she  arose  hastily,  pressed  her 
hands  to  her  breast,  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  horror,  and  sank 
lifeless  to  the  floor.  Susanna  pushed  her  angel  violently 
aside,  and  rushed  to  her  mistreiss,  who  with  indescribable 
feelings  of  anguish  she  raised  in  her  arms  and  carried  to  bed. 
Harald,  on  the  contrary,  busied  himself  with  the  poor  angel, 
who  with  his  crown  had  lost  his  balance,  and  while  the  hot 
tallow  ran  down  over  brow  and  cheeks  broke  out  into  the 
most  deplorable  tones  of  lamentation. 

Susanna  soon  succeeded  in  recalling  her  mistress  to  life ; 
but  for  a  lon^  time  her  mind  seemed  to  be  confused,  and  she 
spoke  uninteUimble  unconnected  sentences,  of  which  Susanna 
only  understood  the  words,  "  Apparition — unfortunate  child 
— death !"  Susanna  concluded  therefore  that  the  fabricated 
angel  had  frightened  her,  and  exclaimed  with  tears,  "  Ah,  it 
was  only  Hans  Guttormsen*s  little  fellow  that  1  had  dressed 
ap  as  an  angel  in  order  to  give  vou  pleasure !" 

Susanna  saw  now  right  well  how  little  fortunate  bad  been 
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tliiB  thouglit ;  but  Mrs.  Astrid  listened  with  ^reat  eagerness 
to  Susanna's  explanation  respecting  the  apparition  which  had 
shook  her  so  much,  and  at  length  her  convulsiye  state  passed 
off  in  a  flood  of  tears.  Susanna  beside  herself  for  grief,  that 
instead  of  jo^  she  had  occasioned  trouble  to  her  lady,  kissed, 
with  tears,  her  dress,  hands,  feet,  amid  heartfelt  prayers  for 


Mrs.  Astrid  answered  mildly,  but  with  excitement :  "  Thou 
meant  it  well,  Susanna.  Thou  couldst  not  know  how  thou 
wouldst  grieve  me.  But — ^think  no  more  about  it ;  never 
more  attempt  to  give  me  pleasure.  I  can  never  more  be 
joyful,  never  more  happy!  There  lies  a  stone  upon  my 
breast  which  never  can  be  raised,  until  the  stone  shaU  be  laid 
on  my  grave.  But  go  now,  Susanna,  it  is  necessary  for  md 
to  be  alone.    I  shall  soon  be  better." 

Susanna  prayed  that  she  might  bring  her  a  glass  of  milk, 
and  Mrs.  Astrid  consented ;  but  when  she  had  brought  it  in 
she  was  obliged  again  to  withdraw,  her  heart  Aill  of  anguish. 
When  she  came  out  to  Harald  she  poured  out  to  him  aU  her 
pain  over  the  unfortunate  project,  and  related  to  him  the 
ueep  agitation  of  mind,  and  the  dark,  despairing  words  of  her 

My. 

At  this  Handd  became  pale  and  thoughtful,  and  Susanna 
at  that  was  still  more  depressed.  To  be  sure  she  had  yet  a 
little  mine  of  pleasures  remaining,  on  whose  explosion  she 
had  very  much  pleased  herself,  but  this  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  mind  produced  but  little  effect.  It  is  true  that  Ha- 
Tald  smiled,  and  exclaimed,  '*  The  cross !"  when  a  waistcoat 
made  its  appearance  out  of  a  wheaten  loaf;  it  is  true  that  he 
thanked  Susanna  and  pressed  her  hand,  but  he  had  evidently 
so  little  pleasure  in  her  present,  his  thoughts  were  so  plainly 
directed  to  something  else,  that  now  every  gleam  of  pleasure 
vanished  for  Susanna  &om  the  Christmas  joy.  When  she  was 
^one  in  her  chamber,  and  saw  from  her  wmdow  how  a  little 
beam  of  light  proceeded  &om  every  cottage  in  the  valley,  and 
she  thought  how  within  them  were  assembled  in  confidential 
circles,  parents,  childr^i,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  firiends^ 
then  felt  she  painfully  that  she  was  lonesome  in  a  strange 
land ;  and  as  she  remembered  how  formerly  on  this  evening 
she  made  her  little  Hulda  happy,  and  how  fortunate  her 
.projects  had  always  been,  she  took  out  a  handkerchief  whieb 

2x2 
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kad  been  worn  on  the  neck  of  the  little  beloved  sister,  ani 
covered  it  with  hot  tears  and  kisses.  Great  part  of  the 
night  she  passed  on  the  threshold  of  her  lady's  door,  listen- 
ing full  of  anguish  to  the  never-ceasing  footsteps  within. 
But  with  the  exception  of  several  deep  sighs,  Susanna  heard 
no  expression  of  pain  which  might  justify  her  in  breaking  in 
upon  the  solitude  of  her  mistress. 

We  will  now  turn  ourselves  to  a  somewhat  more  lively 
picture. 

There  exists  in  Norway  a  pleasant  custom,  which  is  called 
Tura-jul,  or  Christmas-turns.  In  Christmas  week,  namely, 
people  go  out  to  visit  one  another  by  turns,  and  then  in  the 
hospitable  houses  is  there  feasting,  sporting,  and  dancing. 
That  is  called  "  the  Christmas-turns." 

And  the  "  turns**  extended  also  to  the  remote-lying  soli- 
tary Heimdal.  The  pastor  of  the  mother  parish,  the  friendly 
and  hospitable  pastor,  Middelberg,  had  sent  an  invitation  to 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  whole  neighbourhood,  which 
included  also  the  inhabitants  of  Semb,  to  a  feast  at  the  par- 
sonage, on  the  second  day  of  Christmas. 

Mrs.  Astrid  excused  herself,  but  besought  Harald.  and 
Susanna  to  drive  there.  It  had  frozen  a  few  days  before, 
and  had  freshly  snowed,  so  that  the  sledging  was  excellent^ 
and  Harald  now  again  in  good  humour  seemed  disposed  to 
make  a  little  festival  of  driving  Susanna  to  the  parsonage  in 
a  small  sledge  with  jingling  bells. 

'  Mrs.  Astrid  had  regained  her  accustomed  manner  and 
appearance,  and  thus  Susanna  was  easy  &s  to  all  conse- 
quences of  her  unfortunate  scheme  on  Christmas-eve,  and 
could  give  herself  up  with  a  free  mind  to  the  agreeable  im- 
pressions which  the  winter-drive  offered.  And  these  were 
manifold  and  rich  to  a  person  who  was  so  little  used  to  plea- 
sure of  any  kind  as  Susanna,  and  who,  besides  this,  was  of  a 
fresh,  open  spirit.  The  air  was  so  clear,  the  snow  was  so 
dazzling,  mountain  and  woods  so  splendid,  the  horse  so 
spirited,  and  Harald  drove  so  indescribably  well,  tne  most 
difficult  places  being  to  him  mere  play-work,  that  Susanna 
•xclaimed  every  now  and  then,  "  Oh,  how  beautiful !  Oh, 
how  divine  !*' 

"With  all  this,  Harald  was  uncommonly  polite  and  enter- 
taining.    Attentive  in  the  extreme  that  Susanna  sate  corn- 
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fbrtably,  was  warm  about  tlie  feet,  and  bo  on,  laid  himself 
out  at  the  same  time  to  make  her  acquainted  with  all  won- 
ders and  beauties  of  the  district ;  besides  which  he  related 
much  that  was  interesting  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  neigh« 
bourhood,  of  its  woods,  mountains,  and  kinds  of  stones,  spoke 
of  the  primeval  mountains  and  transition-formations,  of  that 
which  had  existed  before  the  Flood,  and  of  that  which  had 
been  formed  after  it,  so  that  Susanna  was  astonished  at  his 
l^eat  learning,  and  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  him  was  excited 
in  her  mind.  It  is  true  that  she  forgot  this  for  one  while, 
in  a  quarrel  which  suddenly  arose  between  them  respecting 
the  sun,  which,  according  to  Harald's  assertion,  must  appear 
brighter  in  Norway  than  in  Sweden,  which  Susanna  con* 
tended  against  most  vehemently,  and  assured  him  of  exactly 
the  opposite ;  and  about  the  strata  of  air,  of  which  Susanna 
asserted  that  they  lay  in  Norway  different  to  Sweden ;  upon 
the  whole,  however,  the  drive  was  harmonious,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  advantageous  to  Harald's  appearance.  By 
his  driving,  his  politeness,  and  his  learning,  he  had  attained 
to  something  qmte  grand  and  extraordinary  in  Susanna's  eyes. 

When,  after  a  drive  of  about  six  miles,  they  approached 
the  parsonage-house,  they  saw  &om  all  sides  the  little  sledges 
issuing  from  the  passes  of  the  valleys,  and  then  hastening 
forward  in  the  same  direction  as  themselves  across  the  fields 
<«£  snow.  Steaming  breath  came  from  the  nostnls  of  the 
snorting  horses,  and  merrily  jingled  the  bells  in  the  dear 
air.    Susanna  was  enraptured. 

No  less  was  she  enraptured  by  the  cordialiirjr  with  which 
she  saw  herself  received  at  the  parsonage — she,  a  foreign 
serving-maiden — by  foreign,  wealthy,  and  respectable  people. 
Susanna  was,  besides  this,  very  curious  to  see  how  thin|;8 
looked,  and  how  they  went  on,  in  a  respectable  parsonage  m 
if orway ;  and  it  was  therefore  very  agreeable  to  her,  when 
the  kind  Madame  Middelberg  invited  her  to  see  the  house, 
and  allowed  her  to  be  conducted  by  her  eldest  daughter, 
Thea  .Middelberg,  everywhere,  from  the  cellar  even  to  the 
garret.  Susanna,  after  this,  felt  great  esteem  for  the  ar- 
rangements in  the  parsonage-house ;  thought  that  she  could 
learn  various  things  from  it;  other  things,  however,  she 
thought  would  have  been  better  according  to  her  Swedish 
method.    Eetumed  to  the  company,  Susanna  found  much  to 
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notice  fmd  much  to  reflect  upon.  Eor  the  rest,  she  was 
through  the  whole  of  this  day  in  a  sort  of  mental,  excite- 
ment. It  seemed  to  her,  as  if  she  saw  the  picture  of  comfort 
and  happiness  of  which  she  had  sometimes  dreamed,  here 
realised.  It  seemed  to  her,  that  life  amid  these  grand  na- 
tural scenes  and  simple  manners  must  he  heautiful.  The 
relationship  between  parents  and  children,  between  masters 
and  servants,  appeared  so  cordial,  so  patriarchal.  She  heard- 
the  servants  in  the  house  of  the  clergyman  call  him  and  hia: 
wife,  father  and  mother;  she  saw  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
house  assist  in  waiting  on  the  guests,  and  that  so  joyously^ 
and  easily,  that  one  saw  that  she  did  it  from  her  heart ;  saw. 
a  frank  satisfaction  upon  all  £Eices,  a  freedom  from  care,  and 
a  simplicity  in  the  behaviour  of  all;  and  all  this  made  Su-^ 
sanna  feel  quite  light  at  heart,  whilst  it  called  forth  a  certain^ 
tearful  glance  in  her  eye. 

"  Have  you  pleasure  in  flowers  ?"  inquired  the  friendly 
Thea  Middelberg ;  and  when  Susanna  declared  that  she  had, 
she  broke  off  the  most  beautiful  rose  which  bloomed  in  l^e 
window  and  gave  to  her. 

But  the  greatest  pleasure  to  Susanna  was  in  the  two 
youngest  children  of  the  house,  and  she  thought  that  the 
neartful  ^*  mora  mi"  (my  mother),  waa  the  most  harmonious 
sound  which  she  had  ever  heard.  And  in  that  Susanna  was 
right  also,  for  more  lovely  words  than  these  **  mora  mi," 
spoken  by  affectionate  childish  lips,  are  pfit  in  the  earths 
The  little  Mina,  a  child  about  Hiuda's  age,  and  full  of  life 
and  animation,  was  in  particular  dear. to  Susanna,  who  only 
wished  that  the  little  romp  would  have  given  to  herself  a 
longer  rest  upon  her  knee.  Susanna  herself  won  quite  un« 
wittingly  the  perfect  favour  of  the  hostess,  by  starting  up  at 
table  at  a  critical  moment  when  the  dinner  was  being  served, 
and  with  a  light  and  Arm  hand  saving  the  things  from  dan- 
^r.  After  this  she  continued  to  give  a  helpful  hand  where 
it  was  needful.  This  pleased  much,  and  tney  noticed  the 
young  Swede  with  ever  kinder  eyes;  she  knew  it,  and 
thought  all  the  more  on  those  who  thought  of  her. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  substantial  and  savoury  dinner^ 
skti  was  drunk  and  songs  were  sung.  Susanna's  glass  must 
clink  with  her  neighbours,  right  and  left,  straight  before  hef 
and  crosswise,  and  animated  by  the  general  spirit,  she  joined 
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in  with  the  beautiful  people's  song,  "  The  old  sea-girded 
Norway,"  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion to  Norway  and  Norwegians.  And  how  heartily  did  not 
she  unite  in  the  last  skM  which  was  proposed  by  the  host, 
with  beaming  and  tearful  eves,  "  To  all  those  who  love  us !" 
and  she  thought  on  her  little  Hulda. 

But  now  we  must  go  on  to  that  which  made  this  day  a 
remarkable  one  for  Susanna. 

After  dinner  and  coffee  were  over,  the  company  divided, 
as  is  customary  in  Norway.  The  ladies  remained  sitting  on 
the  sofa  and  in  armed  chairs  round  about,  and  talked  over 
the  occurrences  in  the  neighbourhood,  domestic  affairs,  and 
the  now  happily-concluded  Christmas  business,  and  "  yes, 
indeed !"  "  yes,  indeed !"  was  often  heard  among  them. 

The  young  girls  grouped  themselves  together  in  the  win- 
dow, and  there  waslieard  talk  of  "  dress'*  and  "  ornament," 
"  heavens,  how  pretty !"  and  jest  and  small-talk. 

In  the  next  room  sate  the  gentlemen  together  with  pipes 
and  politics. 

Susanna  was  near  to  the  open  door  of  this  room,  and  as 
she  felt  but  little  interest  in  the  subjects  that  were  spoken 
of  in  her  neighbourhood,  she  could  not  avoid  listening  to  that 
which  was  said  by  the  gentlemen  within  the  room,  for  she 
heard  how  there  a  coarse  voice  was  abusing  Sweden  and  the 
Swedes  in  the  most  defamatory  manner.  Susanna's  blood 
boiled,  and  involuntarily  she  clenched  her  fist. 

"  Oh,  heavens !"  sighed  she,  "  that  I  were  but  a  man !" 

The  patriotic  burgomaster's  daughter  burned  with  desire 
to  fall  upon  those  who  dared  to  despise  her  fatherland.  She 
<x)uld  not  hear  this  coolly,  and  almost  fearing  her  own  anger 
she  was  about  to  rise  and  take  another  place,  but  she  re- 
strained herself,  for  she  heard  a  grave,  manly  voice  raised  in 
defence  of  that  foreign  calumniated  country.  And  trulv 
it  was  refreshing  for  Susanna  to  hear  Sweden  defended  with 
as  much  intelligence  as  zeal;  truly  it  was  a  joy  to  her  to 
hear  the  assertions  of  the  coarser  voice  repelled  by  the  other 
less  noisy,  but  more  powerful  voice,  and  at  length  to  hear  it 
declaim,  as  master  of  the  field,  the  following  lines,  which 
were  addressed  to  his  native  land  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Qustavus  Adolphus  the  Great : 
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At  once  is  dimmed  thy  elorj's  raj ; 

Thy  flowery  garland  racks  away. 

Bowed  mother  t    But  thj  brightness  splendid 

Shall  never  more  be  ended. 

The  grateful  world  on  thee  her  loye  will  cast, 

Who  mother  of  Gustavus  wast  !• 

Yes,  tndjr  was  all  this  a  feeling  of  delight  for  Susimim ; 
but  the  voice  which  spoke  so  beautifully — the  voice  which 
defended  Sweden — the  voice  which  called  forth  the  feeling 
of  delight,  this  voice  operated  more  than  all  the  rest  on  Su- 
sanna, for  it  was  that  of — ^Harald.  Susanna  could  not  trust 
her  ears,  she  called  her  eyes  to  their  assistance,  and  then,  as 
she  could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  noble  defender  of  her 
country  was  Harald,  she  was  so  surprised  and  so  joyful  that 
in  the  overflowing  of  her  feelings  she  might  almost  have  done 
something  foolish,  had  not  at  that  very  moment  one  of  the 
elderly  ladies  of  the  party  come  to  her,  and  led  her  into  a 
quieter  comer  of  the  room,  in  order  to  be  able  there  quietly 
to  question  her  of  all  that  she  wished  to  know.  This  lady 
belonged  to  that  class  (scattered  in  every  country  of  the 
world)  which  has  a  resemblance  to  the  parasite  growth,  in- 
asmuch as  it  grows  and  flourishes  by  the  nourishment  which 
it  seeks  from  the  plants  on  which  it  flxes  itself.  As  this 
lady  wore  a  brown  dress,  and  had  brown  ribbons  in  her  cap, 
we  find  it  very  appropriate  to  call  her  Madame  Brun.  Su- 
sanna must  now  give  Madame  Brun  an  account  of  her  family, 
her  home,  all  her  connexions,  why  she  was  come  into  Nor- 
way, how  she  liked  living  there,  and  so  on.  In  all  this  Su- 
sanna was  tolerably  open-hearted ;  but  when  the  discourse 
was  turned  upon  her  present  situation,  and  her  lady,  she 
became  more  reserved.  On  this  subject,  however,  MadamQ 
Brun  was  less  disposed  to  question  than  to  relate  herself. 

"  I  knew  Mrs.  Astrid,"  said  she,  "  in  our  younger  days, 
very  well.  She  was  a  very  handsome  lady,  but  always  rather 
proud.  However,  I  did  not  mind  that,  and  we  were  right 
good  friends.  People  told  me  that  I  ought  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Semb,  but — I  don't  know — I  have  never  seen  her  since  she 
has  been  so  strange.  My  God,  dear  friend,  how  can  you 
live  with  her  ?  She  must  De  so  horribly  gloomy  and  anxious  !'* 

Susanna  replied  by  a  warm  burst  of  praise  of  her  lady,  and 
*  Thf  BattkofLtlzen.    Bj  Bein. 
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saU,  "  that  she  was  always  sorrowful,  and  appeared  to  be 
unh^pv,  but  that  this  only  bound  her  to  her  all  the  more." 

"  Unhappy  T*  beg^n  Madame  Bnm  again.  "  Yes,  il'  that 
were  all but  alas !" 

Susanna  asked  in  astonishment  what  she  meant. 

Madame  Brun  answered,  "  I  say  and  think  nothing  bad  of 
her,  and  always  defend  her,  but  in  any  case  there  is  some- 
thing odd  about  her.     Could  you  really  believe  that  there 

are  people  wicked   enough    to  speak to   suspect a 

murder  ?" 

Susanna  could  neither  think  nor  speak — she  only  stared 
at  the  speaker. 

"  Yes,  yes,*'  continued  Madame  Brun,  fluently;  "  so  peo- 
ple say !  To  be  sure  the  Colonel,  who  was  a  monster,  was 
most  guilty  in  the  affair ;  but  yet,  nevertheless,  she  must 
have  known  of  it — so  people  assert.  See  you — they  had  a 
boy  with  them,  the  son  of  her  sister.  The  mother  died,  after 
having  confided  her  child  to  the  care  of  her  sister  and  hep 
brother-in-law.     What  happens  then?     One  fine  day  the 

boy  has  vanished never  again  comes  to  light nobody 

knows  what  has  become  of  him  ;  but  his  cloak  is  found  on  a 
rock,  by  the  lake,  and  drops  of  blood  on  the  stone  under  it  I 
The  boy  had  vanished,  and  his  property  came  in  well  for  his 
relations,  since  the  Colonel  had  gambled  away  everything 
jvhich  he  and  his  wife  possessed.  But  our  Lord,  in  his 
justice,  smote  the  Colonel,  so  that  for  five  years  he  remained 
lame  and  speechless,  and  his  wife  never  since  that  has  had 
one  joyful  day  on  earth." 

Susanna  turned  pale  with  emotion,  and  as  zealously  as  she 
had  before  defended  the  honour  of  her  native  land,  now  de^ 
fended  she  the  innocence  of  her  lady.  But  in  this  she  was 
interrupted  by  the  friendly  hostess,  who  invited  her  to  join 
the  other  young  people  in  games  and  dancing.  But  Susanna 
was  so  excited  by  that  which  she  had  heard,  and  longed  so 
much  to  be  at  home  with  her  mistress,  for  whom,  now  that 
she  had  heard  her  so  crueDy  maligned,  she  felt  more  affec- 
tion than  ever ;  she  prayed  to  be  excused  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  Christmas  games,  and  announced  her  intention  of 
driving  home.  She  wished  i)ot,  however,  to  take  Harald 
from  the  company,  and  intended,  unfearingly,  to  drive  home 
alone.  She  could  drive  very  well,  and  should  easily  find  the 
way. 
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No,  sooner,  however,  did  Harald  become  aware  of  hef 
intentions  than  he  prepared  to  accompany  her ;  and  it  was 
of  no  avail  that  Susanna  opposed  herself  to  it.  Host  and 
hostess,  however,  in  their  cordiality,  opposed  warmly  their 
guests  leaving  them  so  early,  ana  threatened  them  with 
"  Aasgaardsreija,"  who  was  accustomed  to  rage  in  Christ- 
mas time,  and  would  meet  them  by  the  way  if  they  persisted 
in  their  unwise  resolve.  Notwithstanding  this  they  did  so, 
and  were  accompanied  by  their  hosts  to  the  sledge.  Susanna 
thanked  them  firom  her  moved  heart  for  all  their  kindness, 
promised  the  amiable  Thea  that  they  would  see  one  another 
often,  and  kissed  tenderly  the  little  Mina,  who  hung  upon 
her  neck. 

Scarcely  was  Susanna  seated  in  the  sledge,  and  was  amid 
mountains  and  woods,  than  she  gave  vent  to  her  heart,  and 
velated  to  Harald  the  story  which  she  had  just  heard.  And 
her  abhorrence  had  not  been  less  than  was  now  Harold's 
anger  at  such  a  shameful  calumniation,  and  at  the  person 
who  had  exhibited  such  an  evidence  of  her  own  dark  souL 
Yes,  he  fell  into  such  a  rage  with  old  Madame  Brun,  and 
made  such  threatening  demonstrations  against  her  well-being, 
and  the  horse  made  such  violent  springs  and  plunges,  that 
Susanna-endeavoured  to  lead  the  conversation  to  other  sub- 
jects. She  therefore  asked  Harald  what  was  meant  by  Aas* 
gaardsreiia,  and  why  they  had  threatened  her  with  it. 

Harald  on  this  returned  to  his  customary  temper,  and 
assured  her  that  this  was  by  no  means  to  be  jested  with. 
**  The  Aasgaardsreija,"  said  he,  "  are  the  spirits  which  are^ 
not  good  enough  to  deserve  heaven,  and  yet  not  bad  enough 
to  be  sent  to  hell ;  they  consist  of  tipplers,  polite  deceivers 
—in  one  word,  of  all  those  who  from  one  cause  or  another 
have  given  themselves  to  evil.  For  punishment,  therefore, 
must  they  ride  about  till  the  end  of  the  world.  At  the  heac^ 
of  the  troop  rides  G-uro-Bysse,  or  Eeisa-Bova,  who  is  to  be 
known  by  her  long  train.  After  her  follows  a  long  numerous 
band  of  both  sexes.  The  horses  are  coal  black,  and  their 
eyes  flash  in  the  darkness  like  fire.  They  are  guided  by  bits 
of  red-hot  iron,  ride  over  land  and  water,  and  the  halloo  of 
the  riders,  the  snorting  of  the  horses,  the  rattling  of  the 
iron  bits,  occasion  a  tumult  which  is  heard  &om  far.  When- 
•rer  they  throw  a  saddle  over  a  house,  there  must  some  one 
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die,  and  wherever  they  perceive  that  there  will  be  bloodshed 
or  murder,  they  enter,  and  seating  themselves  on  the  posts  . 
ty  the  door,  make  a  noise  and  laugh  in  their  sleeve.  When 
one  hears  the  Aasgaardsreija  coming,  one  must  throw  one- 
self on  the  ground  and  pretend  that  one  sleeps.  If  one  does 
this  not,  one  is  carried  away  by  the  troop,  and  struck  down 
in  a  fainting-fit  in  a  place  far  distant  &om  where  one  was. 
People  often,  after  this,  are  low-spirited  and  melancholy  all 
their  days.  But  the  virtuous,  who  throw  themselves  down 
immediately  on  the  approach  of  the  troop,  suffer  nothing,  ex- 
cepting that  every  one  of  the  airy  company  spits  upon  him 
in  passing ;  when  the  troop  has  passed  by,  then  one  spits 
again,  and  the  aflair  has  then  no  further  consequence.*' 

Harald  added  that  this  troop  was  commonly  out  at  Christ- 
mas, and  nothing  was  more  possible  than  that  they  them*, 
selves  might  meet  it  on  this  very  evening,  and  in  that  case 
Susanna  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  dismount  horn  the 
sledge,  throw  herself  with  her  nose  on  the  ground,  and  bury 
her  face  in  the  snow,  till  the  wild  herd  were  gone  over.* 

Susanna  declared,  it  is  true,  that  she  had  not  any  faith  in 
the  story  ;  but  Harald  said  so  gravely  that  one  of  these  days 
she  would  see  that  the  affair  was  true,  and  Susanna  was 
naturally  so  inclined  to  believe  in  the  marvellous,  that  she 
very  often,  especially  in  narrow  passes  of  the  valleys,  directed 
her  glance  to  the  heights,  half  fearing,  half  wishing,  that  the 
black  horses,  with  the  fiery  eyes  and  the  red-hot  bridlebits, 
might  make  their  appearance.  But  she  only  saw  bright 
stars  look  down  upon  her,  now  and  then  dimmed  by  the 
Northern  lights,  which  waved  their  shining,  fieeting  veils 
over  the  vault  of  heaven. 

Arrived  at  Semb,  she  saw  the  customary  faint  light  Iq  the 
"tnndows  of  her  lady.  Susanna's  heart  was  affected,  and 
with  a  deep  sigh  she  said,  "  Ah,  how  wicked  this  world  is ! 
To  lay  yet  stones  upon  the  burden,  and  to  make  misfortune 

•  The  rnshing  noise  and  tamult  in  Hie  air  which  attends  violent  storms,  espe- 
ciallj  in  mountain  countries,  has  probably  given  occasion  to  the  legend  of  the 
Aasgaardsreija.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  having  its  origin  in  heathen  times,  but 
It  mav  also  have  reference  to  the  procession  towards  Aasgaard  of  the  heroes  who 
have  Killen  in  battle,  or  to  the  aenal  'ournej  of  the  Nomor  and  Valkyrior.  The 
legend  has  taken  its  present  form  under  Christianity,  in  which  the  old  divinitiei 
Have  been  transformed  in  popular  belief  into  evil  powers  and  servants  of  tlM 
devil*— Fatk. 
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into  crime.  What,  what  caa  we  do  to  shield  her  from  th«: 
attacks  of  malice  P" 

**  Madame  Briin  shall  at  least  not  spread  her  lies  further/' , 
said  Handd.  "  I  will  drive  to  her  to-morrow  morning,  com- 
pel her  to  swallow  her  own  words,  and  terrify  her  from  ever 
letting  them  again  pass  her  lips." 

"  Yes,  that  is  good !"  exclauned  Susanna,  delighted. 

*' K  an  accident  happens  to  a  child,'*  continued  Harald, 
excitedly,  "then  directly  to  charge  those  belonging  to  it 
with  a  wilful  murder!  Can  one  imagine  anything  more 
shameful  or  more  absurd.  No,  such  snakes,  at  least,  shall 
not  hiss  about  the  unhappy  lady.  And  to  crush  them  shall 
be  my  business !" 

And  with  this  Harald  pressed  Susanna's  hand  at  parting, 
and  left  her. 

"  And  my  business,"  thought  Susanna,  with  tearftil  eyes, 
**  shall  be  to  love  her  and  to  serve  her  faithfully.  Perhaps, 
when  order  and  comfort  are  diffused  more  and  more  around 
her,  when  many  pleasures  daily  surround  her,  perhaps  she 
may  again  feel  an  inclination  for  life." 


QUIET  WEEKS. 

When  douds  hang  heavy  on  the  face  of  earth, 
And  woods  stand  leafless  in  their  monming  plight,^ 
llien  senile  sympathy  has  twofold  might, 

And  kindness  on  the  social  winter's  hearth 
Within  our  hearts  the  glow  of  bpring's  delieht. 

Yelhayen. 

Hast  thou  heard  the  faU  of  water-drops  in  deep  cavea, 
where  heavily,  and  perpetually,  and  gnawingly,  they  eat  into 
the  ground  on  which  they  fall  ?  Hast  thou  heard  the  mur- 
muring of  the  brook  that  flows  on  sportively  between  green 
banks,  whilst  nodding  flowers  and  beaming  lights  of  heaven 
mirror  themselves  in  its  waters  ?  There  is  a  secret  twitter- 
ing and  whispering  of  ioy  in  it.  There  hast  thou  pictures 
of  two  kinds  of  still  ufe,  which  are  different  the  one  from 
the  other  as  hell  and  heaven.  Both  of  them  are  lived  on 
earth ;  both  of  them,  at  Semb  in  Heimdal,  were  lived  through 
the  following  months :  the  ^t  by  Mrs.  Astrid,  the  second 
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by  Harald  and  Susanna,  only  that  sometimes  the  wearing 
drops  were  blown  aside  by  a  favourable  breeze,  and  that 
sometimes  mud  of  various  kinds  made  turbid  the  waters  of 
the  dancing  brook. 

January  passed  away  with  his  growing  sunshine  and  his 
increasing  winter  pomp.  Waterfalls  planted  their  edges 
-with  flowers,  palms,  grapes — ves,  whole  fruit-trees  of— ice. 
The  bulfinches,  with  their  rei  breasts,  shone  like  hopping 
flames  upon  the  white  snow.  The  winter  bloomed  in  spark- 
ling crystals,  which  were  strewn  over  wood  and  earth,  in  the 
song  of  the  throstle,  in  the  glittering  whiteness  of  the  snow- 
fields.  Timber  was  felled  in  tbe  woods,  and  songs  from 
Tegn^r's  Erithof  resounded  thereto.  People  drove  in  sledges 
through  the  valleys,  and  on  snow-skates  over  the  mountains. 
There  was  fresh  life  everywhere. 

The  contest  at  Semb,  about  Sweden  and  Norway,  had 
ceased  ever  since  Christmas.  It  is  true  that  Harald  at- 
tempted various  attacks  upon  Swedish  iron,  the  Swedish 
woods,  and  so  on,  but  Susanna  seemed  not  rightly  to  believe 
in  their  seriousness,  and  would  not  on  that  account  take  up 
the  strife ;  and  his  last  attempt  on  the  Swedish  wind  fell  so 
feebly,  that  Harald  determined  to  let  the  subject  rest,  and  to 
look  about  for  some  other  matter  of  contention  wherewith  to 
keep  himself  warm  during  the  winter. 

February  and  March  came  on.  This  is  the  severest  time 
of  a  northern  winter.  In  January  it  is  young,  but  it  bei- 
eomes  now  old,  and  grey  and  heavy,  especially  in  cottages, 
where  there  is  no  great  provision  for  the  family.  The  au- 
tumn provision,  as  well  in  the  house  as  in  the  yard,  is  nearly 
consumed.  It  is  hard  for  hungry  children  to  trail  home 
wood  from  the  forests,  which  is  to  boil  for  them  in  their 
kettle  only  thin  water-gruel,  and  not  always  that. 
.  April  came.  It  is  called  the  spring  month,  and  the  larks 
sing  in  the  woods.  But  in  the  deep  valley  often  prevails 
then  the  greatest  anxiety  and  want.  Often  then  scatters 
the  needy  peasant  ashes  and  sand  upon  the  snow  which 
covers  his  acres,  that  it  may  melt  all  the  sooner,  and  thus 
he  may  be  able  to  plough  up  his  land  between  the  snow 
walls  which  surround  it.  Susanna  during  this  month  be- 
came well  known  in  the  cottages  of  the  valley,  and  her  wami 
heart  found  rich  material  for  sympathy  and  help. 
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Harald  thought  this  too  good  an  opportuiiity  to  be  lost 
for  infusing  into  Susanna  a  horror  of  himself  and  his  cha« 
racter,  and  showed  himself  cold  and  immovable  to  her  de« 
Bcription  of  the  wants  which  she  had  witnessed,  and  had  a 
proud  ability  to  say  "no"  to  all  her  proposals  for  their 
assistance.  He  spoke  much  of  severity  ana  of  wholesome 
lectures,  and  so  on ;  and  Susanna  was  not  slow  in  calling 
him  the  most  cruel  of  men,  another  "  tyrant  Christjem,"  a 
regular  misanthrope;  "wolves  and  bears  had  more  heart 
than  be  had.  Never  again  would  she  ask  him  for  anything ; 
one  might  just  as  well  talk  to  a  stock  or  a  stone !"  And 
Susanna  set  off  to  weep  bitter  tears.  But  when  she  after* 
wards  found  that  much  want  was  silently  assisted  from  the 
hand  of  the  misanthrope ;  when  she  found  that  in  various 
instances  her  suggestions  were  adopted ;  then,  indeed,  she 
also  shed  in  silence  tears  of  joy,  and  soon  forgot  all  her  plans 
of  hostile  reserve.  By  degrees,  also,  Harald  forgot  his  con* 
tention  in  the  subject,  the  interest  of  which  was  too  good 
and  important ;  and  before  they  were  rightly  aware  of  it, 
they  found  themselves  both  busied  for  the  same  purpose  in 
various  ways.  Susanna  had  begun  by  giving  away  all  that 
she  possessed.  As  she  had  now  no  more  to  give,  she  began 
to  give  ear  to  Harald's  views ;  that  for  the  poor  which  suiw 
rounded  them,  generally  8peakin|^,  direct  almsgiving  was  less 
needful  than  a  friendly  and  rational  sympathy  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, a  fatherly  and  motherly  guardianship  which 
would  sustain  the  "  broken  heart,"  and  strengthen  the  weary 
hands,  which  were  almost  sinking,  to  raise  themselves  again 
to  labour  and  to  hope.  In  the  class  which  may  be  said  to 
labour  for  their  daily  bread,  there  are  people  who  help  them* 
Delves;  others  there  are  whom  nobody  can  help;  but  the 
greater  number  are  those  who,  through  prudent  help  in  word 
and  deed,  can  attain  to  helping  themselves,  and  obtaining 
comfort  and  independence. 

Harald  considered  it  important  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  the  keeping  of  cattle,  knowing  that  this  was 
the  certain  way  of  this  region's  advancing  itself.  And  as 
soon  as  the  snow  melted,  and  the  earth  was  dear,  he  went 
out  with  labourers  and  servants,  and  occupied  himself  busilv 
in  carrying  away  from  the  meadows  the  stones  with  which 
they,  in  this  country,  are  so  abundantly  strewn,  tO/A  sowed 
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new  kinds  of  grass,  as  a  source  of  more  abundant  fodder; 
and  Susanna's  heart  beat  for  joy  as  she  saw  his  activity,  and 
how  he  himself  went  to  work,  and  animated  all  by  his  ex- 
ample and  his  cheerful  spirit.  Harald  now  also  often  found 
his  favourite  dishes  for  his  dinner ;  nay,  Susanna  herself  be- 
gan to  discover  that  one  and  another  of  them  were  very 
savoury,  and  among  these  may  particularly  be  mentionea 
groat  gruel  with  little  herrings.  This  course,  with  which 
dinners  in  Norway  often  begin,  is  so  served,  that  every 
guest  has  a  little  plate  beside  him,  on  which  lie  the  little 
white  herrings,  and  they  eat  alternately  a  piece  of  herring 
and  a  spoonM  of  gruel,  which  looks  very  well,  and  tastes 
very  good. 

HMuld,  towards  spring,  was  very  much  occupied  with  work 
and  workpeople,  so  that  he  had  but  little  time  to  devote  to 
Susanna,  either  for  good  or  bad.  But  he  had  discovered  that 
possibly  in  time  he  might  have  a  weak  chest,  and  he  visited 
her,  therefore,  every  morning  in  the  dairy  that  he  might  re- 
ceive a  cup  of  new  milk  from  her  hand.  For  this,  he  gave 
her  in  return  fresh  spring-flowers,  or,  by  way  of  change,  a 
nettle  (which  was  always  thrown  violently  into  a  comer),  tod 
for  the  rest  attentively  remarked  the  occurrences  in  the  dairy; 
and  Susanna's  movements,  whilst  she  poured  the  miLk  out  of 
the  pails  through  a  sieve  into  the  pans,  and  arranged  them 
on  their  shelves,  whereby  it  happened  that  he  womd  forget 
himself  in  the  following  monologue — 

**  See,  that  one  may  call  a  knack  !  How  well  she  looks  at 
her  work,  and  with  that  cheerful,  friendly  face !  Everythinff 
that  she  touches  is  well  done; — everything  improves  and 
flourishes  under  her  eye.  If  she  were  only  not  so  violent 
and  passionate ! — ^but  it  is  not  in  her  heart,  there  never  was 
a  better  heart  than  hers.  Men  and  animals  love  her,  and  are 
well  off"  under  her  care — Happy  the  man  who— hum  !" 

Shall  we  not  at  the  same  time  cast  a  glance  into  Susanna's 
heart  ?  It  is  rather  curious  there.  The  fact  was,  that  Harald 
had, — ^partly  by  his  provocativeness  and  naughtiness,  and 
partly  by  his  friendship,  his  story-telling,  and  his  native 
wortn,  which  Susanna  discovered  more  and  more, — so  rooted 
himself  into  all  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  it  was  impos* 
sible  for  her  to  displace  him  from  them.  In  anger,  in  gra- 
titude, in  evil,  in  good,  at  all  times,  must  fihe  thixJ^  of  him« 
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Many  a  night  she  lay  down  with  the  wish  never  to  see  him 
again,  but  always  awoke  the  next  morning  with  the  secret 
desire  to  meet  with  him  again.  The  terms  on  which  she 
Btood  with  him  resembled  April  weather,  which  we  may  be 
able  the  clearest  to  see  on — 


A  MAT  DAT. 

The  first  time,  jes,  the  first  time  flingi 
A  glory  even  on  trivial  things; 
It  passes  lioon,  a  moment's  falling, 
Then  it  is  also  past  recalling. 
The  gmss  itself  has  snch  a  prime ; 
Man  prizes  most  spring's  flowery  time, 
When  first  the  veraure  decks  earth's  boscnn, 
And  the  heart-leaf  foretels  the  blossom, 
Thos  God  lets  all,  however  low. 
In  "  the  fimt  time"  a  triumph  know ; 
Even  in  the  honr  when  death  impendeth, 
And  life  itself  to  heaven  ascendeth. 

Henr  Wergkland. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  May.  A  heavy  shower  of  rain 
had  just  ceased.  The  wind  sprang  up  in  the  south,  blew  mild 
and  fresh,  and  chased  herds  of  white  clouds  over  the  brighten^ 
ing  heaven. 

The  court  at  Semb,  which  had  been  desolate  during  the 
rain,  now  began  to  be  full  of  life  and  movement. 

Six  ducks  paddled  up  and  down  with  great  delight  in  a 
puddle  of  water,  bathing  and  beautifying  themselves. 

The  chanticleer,  called  the  Knight,  scratched  in  the  earth, 
and  thereupon  began  to  crow  merrily,  in  order  to  make  it 
known  that  he  had  something  nice  to  invite  to,  and  as  two 
&eat  grey-speckled  hens  sprang  towards  him,  he  let  first  one 
grain  of  corn  and  then  another  fall  out  of  his  beak,  of  which, 
agreeably  to  a  clever  hen-instinct,  they  availed  themselves 
without  ceremony  or  compliments.  How  easily  the  creatures 
live ! 

The  turkey-cock  was  in  great  perplexity,  and  had  a  deal  of 
trouble  to  keep  his  countenance.  His  white  lady  had  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  chanticleer  (which  she  probably 
thought  was  general),  and  sprang  forward  as  fast  as  she  could 
with  her  long  legs,  and  stuck  her  head  between  the  two  hens 
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to  have  a  share  of  their  treat.  The  knightly  young  chanti- 
cleer on  this,  with  some  surprise  and  a  certain  astonished 
Bound  in  his  throat,  drew  himself  a  little  proudly  hack,  but 
for  all  that  was  too  much  of  the  "  gentleman"  to  mortify,  in 
the  least,  the  foreign  presumptuous  beauty.  But  the  grey- 
speckled  hens  turned  their  backs  upon  her.  Her  neglected 
spouse  gobbled  in  full  desperation,  and  swelled  himself  out, 
his  countenance  flaming  with  anger,  by  the  side  of  his  black 
wife,  who  was  silent,  and  cast  deprecating  eyes  up  to  heaven. 

By  the  kitchen- wall,  the  black  cat  and  her  kittens  romped 
amid  a  thousand  twists  and  turns ;  whilst  above  them  the 
mice,  in  the  waterspout,  peeped  peeringly  and  cuKously 
forth,  drank  of  the  rain-water,  snuffed  in  the  fresh  air,  and 
afterwards  crept  quietly  again  luider  the  house  tiles. 

The  flies  stretched  their  legs,  and  began  to  walk  about  in 
the  sunshine. 

In  the  court  stood  a  tall  ash,  in  whose  top  waved  a  mag- 
pie nest.  A  many  magpies,  candidates  for  the  airy  palace, 
made  their  appearance  there,  flew  screaming  round  about, 
wished  to  get  possession  of  it,  and  chased  one  another  away. 
At  length  two  remained  as  conquerors  of  the  nest.  There 
laughed  they  and  kissed  under  the  spring-blue  heaven,  rocked 
by  the  south  wind.  Those  that  were  chased  away  consoled 
themselves  by  fluttering  down  upon  the  yard-dog's  provision- 
trough,  and  plucking  out  of  it,  whilst  the  proud  Alfiero,  sitting 
outside  his  kennel,  contemplated  them  in  dignified  repose. 

The  starlings  struck  up  their  quaver,  aivi  sent  forth  their 
melodious  whistling,  whilst  they  congregated  together  on  the 
edge  of  the  roof. 

The  grapes  shook  from  themselves  the  rain-drops  in  the 
wind,  and  the  little  stellaria,  which  is  so  dear  to  the  singing 
birds,  raised  again  its  head  to  the  sun,  and  was  saluted  by 
the  jubilant  song  of  the  lark. 

The  geese  waddled,  gabbling  over  the  grassy  fields,  biting 
the  young  green  herbage.  In  this  way,  a  change  was  revealed, 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  company.  The  bully,  the  white 
gander,  had  by  accident  become  lame,  and  had  with  this  lost 
his  power  and  his  respect.  The  grey  gander  had  now  an  op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  a  beautiful  character,  a  noble  dispo- 
sition ;  but  no  I  The  grey  gander  showed  nothing  of  that ; 
but  as  the  white  gander  had  done  to  him,  did  1/e  now  in  re- 
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turn  ;  stretching  out  his  necli  against  him,  and  keeping  him 
at  a  distance  with  cries  and  hlows ;  and  the  geese-madams 
troubled  themselves  not  about  it,  and  the  white  gander  must 
now  think  himself  well  off  to  see  his  rival  ruling  the  assembly, 
whilst  he  himself  crept  behind,  hapless  and  forsaken,  Su- 
sanna, who  saw  this,  lost  now  all  regard  for  the  grey  gander, 
without  having  any  higher  respect  for  the  white  one.  She 
found  the  one  no  better  than  the  other. 

Just  now  Susanna  returned  from  a  visit  to  a  peasant's 
cottage,  where  some  time  ago  she  had  helped  the  wife  to 
set  up  a  piece  of  weaving,  and  now  had  been  assisting  her 
in  taking  it  down,  and  her  countenance  beamed  with  plea- 
sure at  the  scene  which  she  had  witnessed  there.  The  cow 
had  calved  there  that  same  morning,  and  the  milk  ran  in 
foaming  and  abundant  streams,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of 
four  small  pale  boys,  who  now  were  divided  in  their  joy  over 
this,  and  their  admiration  of  the  little,  lively,  black-and- 
white  spotted  calf;  which  admiration,  however,  in  the  mind 
of  the  youngest,  was  mixed  with  fear.  The  web,  also,  had 
turned  out  beyond  expectation :  Susanna  helped  the  house^ 
wife  to  cut  out  the  piece  of  cloth  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner,  and  her  cheerful  words  and  cordial  sympathy  were 
like  the  cream  to  the  milk  breakfast.  It.  was  with  this  glad 
impression  on  her  soul,  that  Susanna  entered  the  court  at 
Semb,  and  was  saluted  by  Alfiero  and  all  the  poultry  with 
great  joy.  In  the  mean  time  she  heard  the  cries  and  lamen- 
tations of  birds,  and  this  led  her  to  the  orchard.  Here  she 
saw  a  pair  of  starlings,  which  with  anxiety  and  screams 
were  flying  about  the  lowest  branches  of  an  oak.  In  the 
grass  below,  something  black  was  hopping  about,  and 
Susanna  saw  that  it  was  a  young  starling,  which  had  ven- 
tured itself  too  early  out  of  the  nest  and  had  fallen  down. 
It  now  raised  its  weak  cries  to  its  parents,  which,  as  it 
appeared,  sought  by  their  fluttering  to  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance  a  grey  cat,  whose  greedy  eyes  gleamed  forth  from 
under  a  hawthorn-bush,  Susanna  drove  away  the  cat,  and 
took  up  and  warmed  the  little  bird  in  her  breast.  But  this 
did  not  at  all  pacify  the  starling  papa  and  mamma ;  their 
uneasiness  seemed  rather  to  increase.  Susanna  would  gladly 
from  her  heart  have  allayed  it;  but  when  she  looked  up  and 
•iw  the  starling  nest  hign  up  m  the  oak  trunk,  many  elli 
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above  her  head,  she  was  quite  in  despair.  With  that  the 
noon-day  bell  rang;  Alfiero  howled  to  it  in  his  tragical 
manner,  and  Harald,  at  the  head  of  his  workpeople,  re- 
turned from  the  field.  Susanna  hastened  to  ask  counsel 
from  him,  and  showed  him  the  young  one.  "  Give  it  here," 
said  Harald,  '*  I  will  twist  its  neck,  and  so  we  can  have  a 
nice  little  roast  for  dinner." 

"  No !  can  you  be  so  cruel  ?"  replied  Susanna. 

Harald  laughed  without  answering,  looked  up  to  the  oak 
to  see  where  the  starling  nest  was,  and  swung  himself  with 
great  agility  up  the  tree.  Standing  now  upon  the  lowest 
boughs,  he  bent  himself  down  to  Susanna,  and  said,  "  Give 
it  here  to  me,  I  will  manage  it."  And  Susanna  now  gave 
him  the  bird,  without  any  further  remark.  Lightly  and 
nimbly  sprang  Harald  now  from  bough  to  bough,  holding 
the  bu:d  in  his  left  hand,  and  accompanied  by  the  crying 
starling-parents,  who  flew  terrified  around  his  head.  It 
was  certainly  a  surprise  to  them  when  the  young  one  was 
placed  uninjured  in  the  nest,  but  it  was  no  longer  so  for 
Susanna ;  and  as  Harald,  glowing  a  ad  warm,  sprang  down 
from  the  tree,  he  was  received  by  Susanna's  most  friendly 
glances  and  cordial  thanks. 

At  this  moment  came  several  travelling  tradespeople  with 
their  packs  into  the  court,  and  were  observed  by  Harald, 
who  said  that  he  had  some  little  purchases  to  make,  and 
besought  Susanna's  advice.  Susanna  was  a  woman,  and 
women  give  advice  willingly.     Always  good,  of  course ! 

After  some  time  Harald  had  made  various  purchases,  and 
had  always  asked  counsel  of  Susanna,  who  thereby  felt  her- 
self somewhat  flattered,  but  could  not  help  thinking  the 
while  of  Harald  "  yet  he  must  be  a  regular  egotist.  He 
always  thinks  about  liimself,  and  always  buys  for  himself, 
and  never  anything  for  his  sister,  of  whom  he,  however, 

talks   so  much,  and  seems  to  love  so  well!     But the 

Norwegian  men,  they  love  themselves  most  !'* 

And  this  time  it  did  not  seem  without  reason  that  Su- 
sanna thought  so,  for  it  was  terrible  how  thoughtful  Harald 
was  for  himself,  and  what  a  deal  he  needed  for  this  self. 

This  piece  of  damask  he  would  have  for  his  table  \  this 
muslin  for  his  curtains ;  these  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  his 
nose ;  and  so  on. 

2f« 
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Susanna  could  not  avoid  saying,  on  purpose  to  try  him, 
when  they  came  to  a  handsome  piece  for  a  dress — 

"  How  pretty  that  is  !  Certainly  that  would  became  your 
sister  very  nicely !" 

"  What  ?  my  sister !"  returned  Harald.  "  No ;  it  is  best 
that  she  clothe  herself.  This  is  exactly  the  thing  that  I 
want  for  my  sofa.  One  is  always  nearest  to  onese&.  One 
must  care  a  little  for  oneself." 

"Then  care  you  for  yourself!  I  have  no  time!"  said 
Susanna,  quite  excited,  as  she  turned  her  back  upon  him 
and  his  wares,  and  went. 


SPEING  FEELINGS. 

HeaTen  has  strewn  thoughts  o*er  the  sweet  yernal  dale, 
These  on  the  hearts  of  the  flowers  bestowing, 
Therefore,  when  open  the  chalices  glowing, 
Whispers  each  petal  a  secret  tale.  Vblhavbh. 

Mat  strides  on,  and  June  approaches.  From  their  nests 
in  the  airy,  leaf-garlanded  grottoes,  which  mother  nature 
has  prepared  for  them  in  the  lofty  oaks  and  ashes,  the  star- 
lings send  their  deep,  lively  whistlings,  their  love-breathing 
trills.  Song  and  fragrances  fill  the  woods  of  Norway.  Eus- 
tic  maidens  wander  with  their  herds  and  flocks  up  to  the 
Sater  dales,  singing  joyously : 

To  draw  to  the  Sater  is  good  and  blessed. 

Come,  Boling*  mine  I 
Come  cow,  come  calf,  come  greatest  and  least; 

To  the  Queen  your  step*  incline. 

The  labour  of  the  spring  was  closed ;  the  harvests  ripened 
beneath  the  care  of  heaven.  Harald  had  now  more  leisure, 
and  much  of  this  he  devoted  to  Susanna.  He  taught  her  to 
know  the  flowers  of  the  dale,  their  names  and  properties ; 
and  was  as  much  amused  at  her  mangling  of  the  Latin 
words,  as  he  was  charmed  at  the  quickness  with  which  she 
comprehended  and  applied  their  economical  and  medicinal 
uses. 

The  dale  and  its  beauties  became  to  her  continually  more 
known  and  beloved.  She  went  now  again  in  the  morning  to 
the  spring,  where  the  ladies-mantle  and  the  silver-weed  grew 
*  Doling  is  the  collected  flock.    Queen  b  the  fold  for  the  night 
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BO  luxuriantly,  and  let  the  feathery  creatures  bathe  and  re- 
joice themselves.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  too,  she  sometimes 
took  a  ramble  to  a  grove  of  oaks  and  wild  rose-bushes,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  called  Krystalberg,  which  in  the 
glow  of  the  evening  sun  glittered  with  a  wonderful  radiance. 
She  was  sometimes  followed  thither  by  Harald,  who  related 
many  a  strange  legend  of  Huldran,  who  lived  in  the  moun- 
tain ;  of  the  dwarfs  who  shaped  the  six-sided  crvstals,  called 
thence  dwarf-jewels  ;  of  the  subterranean  world  and  doings, 
as  these  were  fashioned  in  the  rich  imagination  of  ancient 
times,  and  as  they  still  darkly  lived  on,  in  the  silent  belief  of 
the  northern  people.  Susanna's  active  mind  seized  on  all 
this  with  the  intensest  interest.  She  visioned  herself  in  the 
mountain's  beautiful  crystal  halls ;  seemed  to  hear  the  song 
of  the  Neck  in  the  rushing  of  the  river  ;  and  tree  and  blos- 
som grew  more  beautiful  in  her  eyes,  as  she  imagined  elves 
and  spirits  speaking  out  of  them. 

Out  of  the  prosaic  soil  of  her  life  and  action  sprang  a  flower 
of  poetry,  half  reality,  half  legend,  which  diffused  a  delight- 
ful radiance  over  her  soul. 

Susanna  was  not  the  only  one  at  Semb  on  whom  this 
spring  operated  beneficially.  The  pale  Mrs.  Astrid  seemed 
to  raise  neraelf  out  of  her  gloomy  trance,  and  to  imbibe  new 
vigour  of  life  from  the  fresh  vernal  air.  She  went  out  some- 
times when  the  sun  shone  warmly,  and  she  was  seen  sitting 
long  hours  on  a  mossy  stone  in  the  wood,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Krystalberg.  "When  Susanna  observed  that  she  seemed  to 
love  this  spot,  she  carried  thither  silently  out  of  the  wood, 
turfs  with  the  flowering  Linnea  and  the  fragrant  single-flow- 
ered Pyrola,  and  planted  them  so  that  the  south  wind  should 
bear  their  delicious  aroma  to  the  spot  where  Mrs.  Astrid 
sate ;  and  Susanna  felt  a  sad  pleasure  in  the  thought  that 
these  balsamic  airs  would  give  to  her  mistress  an  evidence  of 
a  devotion  that  did  not  venture  otherwise  to  show  itself. 
Susanna  would  have  been  richly  rewarded,  could  she  at  this 
time  have  seen  into  her  mistress's  soul,  and  also  have  read 
a  letter  which  she  wrote,  *nd  from  which  we  present  a  frag 
ment. 

"to  bishop  s • 

"  Love  does  not  grow  weary.  Thus  was  I  constrained  to 
•ay  to  mjs(  f  to-day  as  your  letter  reached  me,  and  penetrated 
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me  with  the  feeling  of  your  goodness,  of  your  heavenly  pa- 
tience !  And  you  do  not  grow  weary  of  those  who  almost 
grow  weary  of  themselves !  And  always  the  same  spring  in 
your  hopes — the  same  mountain-fast,  heautii'ul  faith.  Ah ! 
that  I  better  deserved  your  friendship !  But  to-day  I  have 
a  glad  word  to  say  to  you,  and  I  will  not  withhold  it  from 
you.  • 

"  You  wish  to  know  how  it  is  with  me  ?  Better !  For  some 
time  I  have  breathed  more  lightly.  Quiet  days  have  passed 
over  me ;  mild  stars  have  glanced  down  upon  my  head ;  the 
waterfall  has  sung  its  cradle-song  to  me  by  night,  till  it  has 
lulled  me  to  sleep,  and  it  has  become  calmer  and  better  with 
me.  The  spring  exerts  its  beneficent  influence  upon  me.  All 
rises  round  me  so  great,  so  rich  in  its  life  and  beauty,  I  for- 
get myself  sometimes  in  admiration.  It  is  more  than  thirty 
years  since  I  lived  in  the  country. 

"  At  times,  feelings  arise  in  me  like  vernal  gales.  I  have 
then  experienced  a  certain  consolation  in  the  thought,  that 
throughout  my  long  conflict  I  have  yet  striven  to  do  right,  to 
endure  to  the  utmost ;  that  in  a  world  where  I  have  shed  so 
many  tears,  I  have  also  forborne  to  shed  many.  Sometimes, 
out  of  the  vt;mally  blue  heaven,  something  falls  on  me  like  a 
tender  glance,  an  anticipation.  But,  perhaps,  these  bright- 
enings  we  pierely  spring  flowers,  which  perish  with  the 
spring. 

"  I  go  sometimes  out.  I  enjoy  sitting  in  the  beautiful 
grove  of  oaks  down  in  the  dale,  and  there,  mild  and  beneficial 
feelings  pass  over  me.  The  breeze  bears  to  me  odours  inef* 
fably  delicious.  These  odours  remind  me  of  the  world  of  be- 
neficent, healing,  invigorating  powers  which  shoot  forth 
around  me,  and  manifest  themselves  so  silently,  so  unpre- 
tendingly, merely  through  their  fragrance  and  their  still 
beauty.  I  sate  there  this  evening,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  sun  was  hastening  towards  his  setting,  but 
gleamed  warmly  into  the  grove.  Near  me  grazed  some 
»heep  with  then?  tender  lambs.  They  gazed  at  me  with  a 
wondering  but  unalarmed  air ;  a  little  bell  tinkled  clear  and 
softly,  as  they  wandered  to  and  fro  on  the  green  sward ;  it 
was  so  calm  and  still  that  I  heard  the  smaU  insects  which 
hummed  in  the  grass  at  my  feet,  and  there  passed  over  me  I 
know  not  what  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure.    I  ea« 
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jOjed  existence  in  this  hour  like  the  lambs,  like  the  insects 
— I  can  then  still  enjoy !     Mild,  affluent  Nature !    on  thy 

heart  might  yet  mine but  there  stands  the  pale,  bloody 

boy, — there  stands  the  murderer,  everlastingly  between  me 
and  peace  of  mind !  If  I  could  sometimes  hear  your  voice,  if 
I  could  see  frequently  your  clear,  solace-inspiring  glance,  I 
might  perhaps  yet  teach  myself  to — look  up !  But  I  ask  you 
not  to  come.  Ah !  I  desire  no  one  to  approach  me.  But  be 
no  longer  so  uneasy  concerning  me,  my  friend,  I  am  better. 
I  have  about  me  good  people,  who  make  my  outward  life  safe 
and  agreeable.  Let  your  affectionate  thoughts,  as  hitherto, 
rest  upon  me ;  perhaps  they  will  some  time  force  light  into 
my  heart  !'* 


MAN  AND  WIFE. 

A  FEESH  STEIFE. 

And  I  will  show  wliat  a  fellow  I  am ! 
My  master — I  am  incensed  I 

Si FUL  SiFADDA. 

We  have  said  that  Harald,  just  as  little  as  Griselda's 
blessed  husband,  appeared  to  like  a  life  which  flowed  like  oil. 
Perhaps  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  intercourse  with  Susanna 
was  now  assuming  this  character,  and  therefore  ^as  it  per- 
haps that,  as  he  could  no  longer  excite  her  abhorrence  as  a 
misanthropist,  one  fine  day  he  undertook  to  irritate  her  as  a 
woman-tyrant. 

"I  am  expecting  my  sister  here  one  of  these  days,"  said 
he  one  evenmg  in  a  disrespectful  tone  to  Susanna;  "I  have 
occasion  for  her,  to  sew  a  little  for  me,  and  to  put  my  things 
in  order.  Alette  is  a  good,  clever  girl,  and  I  think  of  keep- 
ing her  with  me  till  I  marry,  and  can  be  waited  on  by  my 
wife." 

"  Waited  on  by  your  wife !"  exclaimed  Susanna — one  may 
easily  conceive  in  what  a  tone. 

"  1  es,  certainly.  The  woman  is  made  to  be  subject  to  the 
man ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  teach  my  wife  otherwise.  I 
mean  to  be  master  in  my  house,  I." 

"  The  Norwegian  men  must  be  despots,  tyrants,  actual 
Heathens  and  Turks !"  said  Susanna. 
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"  Every  morning,"  said  Harald,  "  precisely  at  six  o'clock, 
my  wife  shall  get  up  and  prepare  my  coffee. 

"But  if  she  will  not?" 

"  Will  not  ?  I  will  teach  her  to  will,  I.  And  if  she  will 
not  by  fair  means,  then  she  shall  by  foul.  I  tolerate  no  dis- 
obedience, not  I ;  and  this  I  mean  to  teaeh  in  the  most 
serious  manner ;  and  if  she  does  not  wish  to  experience  this, 
why  then  I  advise  her  to  rise  at  six  o'clock,  boil  my  coffee, 
and  bring  it  me  up  to  bed." 

"  Nay,  never  did  I  hear  anything  like  this !  You  are  the 
sole — God  have  mercy  on  the  wives  of  this  abominabld 
country !" 

"  And  a  good  dinner,"  continued  Harald,  "  shall  she  set 
before  me  eyery  day  at  noon,  or — I  shall  not  be  in  the  best 
temper !  And  she  must  not  come  with  her  *  Pattig  Leilig- 
hed  •  more  than  once  a  fortnight ;  and  then  I  demand  that 
it  shall  be  made  right  savoury." 

"  If  you  will  have  good  eating,  then  you  must  make  good 
provision  for  the  housekeeping,"  said  Susanna. 

"That  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  about;  that  my  wife 
must  care  for.  She  shall  provide  stores  for  housekeeping 
how  she  can." 

"  I  hope,  then,"  said  Susanna,  "  you  will  never  have  a  mfe^ 
except  she  be  a  regular  Xantippe. 

"For  that  we  know  a  remedy;  and  therefore,  to  begin 
with,  every  evening  she  shall  pull  off  my  boots.  All  that  is 
necessary  is,  for  a  man  to  begin  in  time  to  maintain  his 
authority  ;  for  the  women  are  by  nature  excessively  fond  of 
ruling." 

"  And  that  because  the  men  are  tyrants,"  said  Susanna. 

"And  besides,"  continued  Harald,  "so  horribly  petty- 
minded." 

" Because,"  retorted  Susanna,  "the  men  have  engrossed 
to  themselves  all  matters  of  importance." 

"  And  are  so  full  of  caprice,    said  Harald. 

"Because  the  men,"  said  Susanna,  "are  so  brimful  ot 
conceit." 

"  And  so  fickle,"  added  Harald. 

*  **  Fsttig  Leiliffhed** — ^*poor  cpporhmtti^ — is  the  name  given  in  nMrriipenik 
to  the  cooking-np  the  remains  of  the  week's  proyisioos,  which  generally  is  brooght 
•nt  on  a  Sfttorday. 
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"  Because  the  men,"  retorted  Susanna,  "  are  not  deserving 
of  constancy." 

"  And  so  obstinate  and  violent,"  continued  Harald. 

"  When  the  men,"  said  Susanna,  "  are  absurd." 

"  But  I,'*  proceeded  Harald,  very  sharply,  "  do  not  like  an 
obstinate,  passionate,  imperious  woman.  It  is  in  general 
the  men  themselves  who  spoil  them ;  they  are  too  patient, 
too  conceding;  too  obliging.  But  in  my  house  it  shall  be 
different.  I  do  not  intend  to  spoil  my  wife.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  shall  learn  to  show  herself  patient,  devoted,  and 
attentive  to  me ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  intend  to  send  for 
my  dear  sister.  She  must  not  expect  that  I  shall  move  from 
the  spot  for  her  sake ;  she  must  not " 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  was  heard  to  drive  into  the 
court,  and  stop  before  the  door.  Harald  looked  through  the 
window,  made  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  joy,  and  darted 
Kke  an  arrow  out  of  the  room.  Susanna  in  her  turn  looked 
veith  anxiety  through  the  window,  and  saw  Harald  lift  a 
lady  fix>m  the  carriage,  whom  he  then  warmly  and  long 
folded  in  his  arms,  and  quitted  only  to  take  wom  her  the 
boxes  and  packages  which  she  would  bring  out,  and  loaded 
himself  with  them. 

"  Oh,  indeed !"  thought  Susanna,  "  it  is  thus  then  that  itr 
stands  with  his  tyranny :"  and  satisfied  that  it  was  Harald'* 
sister  whom  she  thus  received,  she  went  into  the  kitchen  to 
make  some  preparations  for  supper. 

When  she  returned  to  the  sitting-room,  she  found  the 
brother  and  sister  there.  With  beaming  eyes  Harald  pre- 
sented to  Susanna — "  My  sister  Alette !"  And  then  he  began 
to  dance  about  with  her,  laughing  and  singing.  Never  had 
Susanna  seen  him  so  thoroughly  glad  at  heart.  i 

At  supper  Harald  had  eyes  onJy  for  his  sister,  whom  he 
did  nothmg  but  wait  upon  with  jest  and  merriment,  now  and 
then  playing  her,  indeed,  some  joke,  for  which  she  scolded 
him ;  and  this  only  seemed  to  enliven  him  still  more.  Mrs. 
Astrid  had  this  evening  never  quitted  her  room,  and  Harald 
could  therefore  h^  the  more  enjoy  himself  wdth  Alette. 
After  supper,  he  took  his  seat  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  and 
with  her  hand  in  his,  he  reminded  her  of  the  days  of  child* 
hood,  and  how  little  they  were  then  able  to  endure  each 
othOT. 
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;  "Tou  were  then  so  intolerably  provoking,"  said  Alette. 

"And  you  so  unbearably  genteel  and  high,"  said  Harald. 
"  Do  you  remember  how  we  used  to  wrangle  at  breakfast  ? 
That  is,  how  I  did,  for  you  never  made  much  answer,  but 
carried  yourself  so  excessively  knowingly  and  loftily,  because 
you  were  then  a  little  taller  than  I." 

"  And  I  remember,  too,  how  you  sometimes  quitted  the 
field,  left  the  breakfast,  and  complained  to  our  mother  you 
could  not  support  my  genteel  airs." 

"  Yes,  if  tnat  had  but  in  the  end  availed  me  anything. 
But  I  was  compelled  to  hear,  *  Alette  is  much  more  sensible 
than  you.  Alette  is  much  more  steady  than  you.'  That 
had  a  bitter  taste  with  it ;  but  as  some  amends,  I  ate  up 
your  confectionary." 

"  Yes,  you  rogue  you,  that  you  did ;  and  then  persuaded 
me  into  the  bargain  that  a  rat  had  done  it." 

"  Ay,  I  was  a  graceless  lad,  good  for  nothing,  conceited, 
intolerable !" 

"  And  I  a  tiresome  girl,  a  little  old  woman,  peevish  and 
sanctified.  For  every  trick  you  played  me  I  gave  you  a 
moral  lecture." 

"  Nay,  not  one,  my  sister,  but  seven,  and  more  than  that. 
That  was  too  strong  for  anything !"  exclaimed  Harald,  laugh- 
ing, and  kissing  Alette's  hand.  "  But,"  continued  he, "  they 
were  necessary,  and  well  merited.  But  I,  unworthy  one,  was 
rather  glad  when  I  escaped  from  them,  and  went  to  the 
University." 

"Nor  was  I  either  at  all  sorry  to. have  my  pincushion  and 
things  left  in  peace.  But  when  you  came  home  three  years 
later,  then  the  leaf  had  turned  itself  over;  then  it  was 
otherwise.     Then  became  I  truly  proud  of  my  brother." 

"  And  I  of  my  sister.  Do  you  mow,  Alette,  I  think  you 
must  actually  break  off  with  Lexow.  I  really  cannot  dp 
without  you.  Remain  with  me,  instead  of  going  with  him 
up  into  the  shivering,  cold  North,  which  .you  really  never 
can  like." 
•    "  You  must  ask  Lexow  about  that,  my  brother." 

Thus  continued  the  conversation  long,  and  became  by 
degrees  more  serious  and  still.  The  brother  and  sister  seem^ 
to  talk  of  their  future,  and  that  is  always  a  solemn  matter, 
but  ever  and  anon  burst  forth  a  heairty  laughter  from  the 
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midst  of  their  consultations.  It  went  on  to  midnight,  but 
neither  of  them  appeared  to  mark  this. 

Susanna,  during  the  conversation  of  the  relatives,  had 
retired  to  the  next  room,  so  as  to  leave  them  the  more 
freedom.  Her  bosom  was  oppressed  by  unwonted  and 
melancholy  feelings.  With  her  brow  leaned  against  the 
cool  window  panes,  she  gazed  out  into  the  lovely  summer 
evening,  while  she  listened  to  the  soft  and  familiar  voices 
within.  The  twilight  cast  its  soft  dusky  veil  over  the  dale ; 
and  tree  and  field,  hill  and  plain,  heaven  and  earth,  seemed 
to  mingle  in  confidential  silence.  In  the  grass  slumbered 
the  flowers,  leaning  on  each  other ;  and  from  amongst  the 
leaves,  which  gently  waved  themselves  side  by  side,  Susannat 
seemed  to  hear  whispered  the  words,  "  Brother !  Sister !" 
With  an  ineffable  yearning  opened  she  her  arms  as  if  she 
would  embrace  some  one — but  when  they  returned  again 
empty  to  her  bosom,  tears  of  anguish  rolled  over  her  cheeks, 
while  her  lips  whispered,  "  Little  Hulda!" 

Little  Hulda,  all  honoiu*  to  thy  afiections,  to  thy  radiant 
locks ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  Susanna's  tears  now  flowed 
alone  for  thee. 


ALETTE. 

I  see  thine  eyes  in  beantj  fling 
Back  the  tall  taper's  splendour ; 
Yet  can  still,  and  clear,  and  tender, 
Dwell  on  an  angel's  wing. 

Velhavew. 

When  Susanna  the  next  morning  went  in  to  Alette,  to 
inquire  how  she  had  slept  and  so  on,  she  found  Harald 
already  with  his  sister,  and  around  her  were  outspread  the 
linen,  the  neckerchiefs,  the  pocket-handkerchiefs,  the  table- 
cloths, etc.,  which  he  told  Susanna  he  had  purchased  for 
himself,  but  which  in  reality  were  presents  for  his  sister,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  approaching  marriage.  Scarcely  had 
Susanna  entered  the  room,  when  to  her  great  amazement 
the  brother  and  sister  both  united  in  begging  her  to  accept 
the  very  handsome  dress  which  she  had  once  proposed  that 
Harald  should  buy  for  his  sister.  She  blushed  and  hesi- 
tated, but  could  not  resist  the  cordiality  of  Harald,  and 
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receirod  the  gift  with  thanks,  though  glad  was  she  not. 
Tears  were  ready  to  start  into  her  eyes,  and  she  felt  herself 
poor  in  more  than  one  respect.  When  Harald  immediately 
after  this  went  out,  Alette  broke  forth  into  a  hearty  pane^ 
gyrie  upon  him,  and  concluded  with  these  words :  "  Tes,  one 
may  probably  three  times  a  day  get  angry  with  him  before 
we  can  rightly  get  to  know  him ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  if 
he  wishes  it,  you  cannot  get  clear  of  him  without  first  loving 
him.*'  Susanna  sate  silent ;  listened  to  Alette's  words ;  and 
her  heart  beat  at  once  with  painful  and  afiectionate  feelings. 
The  call  to  breakfast  broke  off  the  conversation. 

Alette  was  something  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
had  the  beautiful  growth,  the  pure  complexion,  the  fine 
features,  with  which  mother  Nature  seems  especially  to 
have  endowed  her  daughters  of  Norway.  Something  fine 
and  transparent  lay  in  her  appearance ;  and  her  body  seemed 
merely  to  be  a  light  garment  for  the  soul,  so  full  of  life. 
Her  manner  of  action  and  of  speaking  had  something  fasci-^ 
Hating  in  them,  and  betrayed  happy  endowments  of  nature 
$nd  much  accomplishment.  Betrothed  to  a  "Wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Nordland,  she  was  to  be  married  in  the  autumn ; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  came  to  spend  some  time  with  her 
brother,  and  with  some  other  near  relatives  in  Hallingdal. 

Susanna  felt  herself  but  little  at  ease  with  Alette,  beside 
whose  fine,  half-ethereal  being,  she  perceived  in  herself  for 
the  first  time,  an  unpleasant  consciousness  of  being — ^lumpish. 

From  the  moment  of  Alette's  arrival  in  Semb,  there  com- 
menced a  change  there.  Her  charming  disposition  and  great 
talents  made  her  quickly  the  centre  round  which  all  assem- 
bled. Even  Mrs.  Astrid  felt  her  influence,  and  remained  in 
the  evenings  with  the  rest,  and  took  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion, which  Alette  knew  how  to  make  interesting.  But 
Mrs.  Astrid  herself  contributed  not  the  less  thereto,  when 
she  for  hours  together,  as  it  were,  forgot  herself  in  the  sub- 
jects of  the  conversation,  and  then  uttered  words  which  gave 
evidence  of  a  deeply  feeling  and  thinking  spirit.  Susanna 
regarded  her  with  joy  and  admiration.  Tet  often  a  painful 
thought  seemed  to  snatch  her  away  from  the  genial  impres- 
sion, some  dark  memory  appeared  spectre-like  to  step  be- 
tween her  and  gladness ;  the  words  then  died  on  her  pallid 
lips,  the  hand  was  laid  on  the  heart,  and  she  heard  and  sa^ 
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DO  more  of  what  was  going  on  around  her,  till  the  interest 
of  the  conversation  was  again  able  to  take  hold  of  her. 

There  was  frequently  reading  aloud,  Alette  had  a  real 
talent  for  this,  and  it  was  a  genuine  enjoyment  to  hear  from 
her  lips,  poems  of  Yelhaven  and  Yergeland ;  which  two  yoimg 
men,  although  personal  enemies,  in  this  respect  have  extended 
to  each  other  a  brotherly  hand,  because  they  sincerely  love 
their  native  land,  and  have  exhibited  much  that  is  beautiful 
and  ennobling  in  its  literature. 

In  the  mean  time,  Susanna  became  eontinually  less  at  ease 
in  her  mind ;  Harald  no  longer,  as  before,  sought  her  com- 
pany, and  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  her  in  Alette. 
In  the  conversations,  at  which  she  was  now  often  present, 
there  was  much  which  touched  her  feelings,  and  awoke  in 
her  questions  and  imaginations ;  but  when  she  attempted  to 
express  any  of  these,  when  she  would  take  part  and  would 
show  that  she  too  coidd  think  and  speak,  then  fell  the  words 
80  ill,  and  her  thoughts  came  forth  so  obscurely,  that  she 
herself  was  compelled  to  blush  for  them ;  especially  when  on 
this,  Alette  womd  turn  her  eyes  upon  her  with  some  asto- 
nishment, and  Harald  cast  down  his ;  and  she  vowed  to 
herself  never  again  to  open  her  mouth  on  subjects  which 
•she  did  not  understand. 

But  all  this  sunk  deep  into  her  bosom ;  and  in  her  self- 
humiliation  she  lamented  bitterly  the  want  of  a  more  careful 
education,  and  sighed  from  the  depths  of  her  heart,  *^  Ah ! 
that  I  did  but  know  a  little  more !  That  I  did  but  possess 
some  b^autiful  talent !'' 

AN  EVENING  IN  THE  SITTING-EOOM. 

And  is  it  once  morning,  then  is  it  noon-day, 
For  the  light  must  eternally  conquer. 

Fobs. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening.  Through  the  open 
windows  of  the  sitting-room  streamed  in  the  delicious  sum- 
mer air  with  the  fragrance  of  the  hay,  which  now  lay  in  swath 
in  the  dale.  At  one  table,  Susanna  prepared  the  steaming 
tea,  which  the  Norwegians  like  almost  as  much  as  the  Eng- 
lish ;  at  another  sate  Mrs.  Astrid  with  Harald  and  Alette, 
occupied  with  the  newly-published  beautiful  work,  "  Snorre 
Sturleson's  Sagas  of  the  Norwegian  Kings,  tiunslated  frosa 
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the  Icelandic  of  J.  Aal."  The  fourth  number  of  this  work 
lay  before  Harald,  open  at  the  section  "  The  Discovery  of 
Vineland."  He  haa  just  read  aloud  Mr.  Aal's  interesting 
introduction  to  the  Sagas  of  Erik  Bode  and  Karlefiie,  and 
now  proceeded  to  read  these  two  Sagas  themselves,  wbich 
contamed  the  narrative  of  the  fir%t  discovery  of  America, 
and  of  which  we  here  give  a  brief  compendium. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  at  the  period  when  the 
Northmen  sought  with  warlike  Viking  hosts  the  south,  and 
the  Christianity  with  the  Gk)spel  of  Peace  made  its  way 
towards  the  North,  there  lived  in  Iceland  a  man  of  conse- 
quence, named  Herjulf.  His  son  was  called  Bjarne,  and  was 
a  courageous  young  man.  His  mind  was  early  turned  towards 
travel  and  adventures.  He  soon  had  the  command  of  his 
own  ship,  and  sailed  in  it  for  foreign  lands.  As  he  one 
summer  returned  to  the  island  of  his  ancestors,  his  father 
had  shortly  before  sailed  for  Q-reenland,  and  had  settled  him- 
self there.  Then  also  steered  Bjarne  out  to  sea,  saying,  *  He 
would,  after  the  old  custom,  take  up  his  winter's  board  with 
his  father,  and  would  sail  for  G-reeidand.' 

**  After  three  days*  sail,  a  fierce  north  wind  arose,  followed 
by  80  thick  a  fog  that  Bjarne  and  his  people  could  no  longer 
tell  where  they  were.  This  continued  many  days.  After 
that  they  began  to  see  the  sun  again,  and  could  cuscem  the 
quarters  of  the  heaven.  They  saw  before  them  land,  which 
was  overgrown  with  wood,  and  had  gentle  eminences.  Bjarne 
would  not  land  there,  because  it  could  not  be  G^reerdand, 
where  he  knew  that  they  should  find  great  icebergs.  They 
sailed  on  with  a  south-west  wind  for  three  days,  and  got 
sight  of  another  land,  which  was  mountainous,  and  had  lofty 
icebergs.  But  Bjarne  perceived  that  neither  was  this  G-reen- 
land,  and  sailed  farther,  till  he  at  length  discovered  the  land 
which  he  sought,  and  his  father's  court. 

"  On  a  visit  to  Erik  Jarl  in  Norway,  Bjarne  related  his 
voyage,  and  spoke  of  the  strange  country  which  he  had  seen. 
But  people  thought  that  he  had  had  little  curiosity  not  to  have 
been  able  to  say  more  about  this  country,  and  some  blamed 
him  much  on  this  account.  Erik  Bode's  son  Leif,  the  descend- 
ant of  a  distinguished  line,  was  filled  with  zeal  at  B[jame*8  re- 
lation, to  pursue  the  discovery,  and  pmrchased  of  him  a  ship, 
which  he  manned  with  five-and-thirty  men,  and  so  set  out  to 
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sea,  to  discover  this  new  land.  They  came  first  to  a  country 
full  of  snow  and  mountains,  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  desti- 
tute of  all  magnificence.  They  then  came  in  sight  of  one 
whose  shore  was  of  white  sand,  and  its  surface  overgrown 
with  woods.*  They  sailed  yet  farther  westward,  and  arrived 
at  a  splendid  country,  where  they  found  grapes  and  Indian 
com  and  the  noble  tree  *  Masur.'t 

"  This  country  J  they  called  '  Yineland,'  and  built  a  house, 
and  remained  there  through  the  winter,  which  was  so  mild 
that  the  grass  was  but  little  withered.  Moreover,  the  day 
and  night  were  of  more  equal  length  than  in  Iceland  or 
Greenland.  And  Leif  was  a  tall  and  strong  man,  of  a  manly 
aspect,  and  at  the  same  time  wise  and  prudent  in  all  matters. 
After  this  expedition,  he  grew  both  in  consideration  and 
wealth,  and  was  universally  called  *  The  Happy.' 

"  Amongst  the  voyages  to  this  new  country  which  fol- 
lowed on  that  of  Leif,  Karlefne's  is  the  most  remarkable 
But  the  new  colonists  were  attacked  with  heavy  sickness 
and  the  peculiar  home-sickness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
North  might  perhaps,  in  part,  drive  them  back  from  the 
grapes  of  Vineland  to  their  own  snowy  home :  certain  it  is, 
that  they  retained  no  permanent  settlement  in  the  new 
country.  They  were  also  continually  assaulted  by  the  na- 
tives, whom  their  weapons  were  not  powerful  enough  to 
restrain. 

^  In  the  mean  time,  several  Icelandic  annalists  have  re- 
corded that,  in  every  age,  from  the  time  of  Leif  to  that  of 
Columbus,  America  was  visited  by  the  Northmen.  Testi- 
monies and  memories  of  these  voyages  we  have  now  only  in 
these  relations,  and  in  the  remarkable  stone  called  *  Dighton 
written  Bock,'  on  the  bank  of  Taunton  river,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  whose  ruins  and  hieroglyphics,  at  length,  in 
1830,  copied  by  learned  Americans,  corroborate  the  truth  of 
these  relations." 

Harald  now  commented  on  these  figures  with  great  zeal, 
remarking  that,  in  Norway,  similar  ones  were  yet  found  en- 
graven on  the  face  of  rocks,  on  tombstones,  etc.  "  Do  you  see, 
Alette,"  continued  he,  eagerly,  "  this  represents  a  woman 
and  a  little  child ;  probably  Karlefne's  wife,  who  bore  a  son 
during  this  visit  to  Vineland.  And  this  must  be  a  bull; 
*  Probably  Newfonndland.       t  Probably  spotted  maple,        X  ^pP^r  Canada. 
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•nd  in  Karlefhe's  Sa^  a  bull  is  mentioned,  wHich  terrified 
the  natives  by  his  bellowings  ;  and  these  figures  to  the  right 
represent  the  natives.  This  must  be  a  shield,  and  these 
Bunic  letters." 

'^  It  requires  a  right  good  strength  of  imagination  for  all 
this,  my  brother,"  here  interrupted  Alette,  smilingly,  who 
was  not  altogether  so  patriotic  as  Harald ;  "  but  granted 
that  all  this  was  evidence  of  the  first  discovery  of  America 
by  our  ancestors,  what  then  ?  What  good,  what  advantage 
has  the  world  derived  thence  ?  Is  it  not  rather  sorrowful  to 
see  that  such  important  discoveries  should  have  been  lost, 
that  they  could  be  obliterated,  as  if  they  had  never  been, 
and  must  be  made  anew  ?  Had  not  Columbus,  some  cen* 
tunes  later,  braved  both  the  narrow-mindedness  of  men  and 
the  yet  immeasured  tracks  of  the  ocean,  it  is  probable  that 
to-daj  we  should  know  nothing  of  America,  and  of  these 
Btones,  the  traces  of  our  forefathers  on  this  foreign  soil." 

**  But,  my  dear  Alette,"  exclaimed  Harald  in  astonish- 
ment, "  is  it  not  then  clear  as  the  sim,  that  without  the 
Yineland  voyages  of  the  Northmen,  Columbus  could  cer- 
tainly never  have  fallen  upon  the  idea  of  seeking  a  land 
beyond  the  great  ocean  ?  In  the  time  of  Columbus,  the 
Northmen  sailed  in  their  Snackor*  about  all  the  coasts  of 
Europe ;  they  made  voyages  to  Spain,  and  rumours  of  the 
Vinefand  voyages  went  with  them.  Besides — and  tkii  is, 
worthy  of  notice—  Columbus  himself  visited  Iceland  a  few 
years  prior  to  his  great  voyage  of  discovery ;  and,  as  Kobert- 
8on  says,  rather  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  sea  a£Odrs  than 
to  augment  his  property." 

"  But,"  said  Alette,  "  Washington  Irving,  in  his  *  Colum- 
bus,' which  I  have  recently  read,  speaks  indeed  of  his  voyage 
to  Iceland,  but  denies  that  he  derived  thence  any  clue  to  his 
great  discovery." 

"  But  that  is  incredible,  impossible,  after  what  we  here  see 
and  hear !  Listen  now  to  what  Aid  says  of  the  time  when 
Columbus  made  his  sojourn  in  Iceland:  *In  Iceland  flou- 
rished then  the  written  Sagas,  and  the  various  Sagas  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  in  various  copies,  serving  then,  ha  now, 
but  in  a  higher  degree,  to  shorten  the  winter  evenings.  Our 
old  manuscript  Sagas  thus  certainly  kindled  a  ligU*  in  hia 
*  Soailf  <^  coc)^^  .4ft  th^j  called  their  light  cra£t 
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dim  conceptions;  and  this  must  have  so  much  the  tnore 
brought  him  upon  the  track,  as  it  was  nearer  to  the  events 
themselves,  and  could  in  part  be  orally  communicated  by 
those  who  were  the  direct  lineal  ^fescendants  of  the  disco- 
vei*eps/  '  V  ••  '" 

"  Is  not  this  most  natural  and  essential  ?  Can  you  doubt 
toy  longer,  Alette  ?  I  pray  you  convert  and  improve  yourself. 
Convert  yourself  from  Irving  to  Aal." 
'  "  I  am  disposed  to  take  Harald*s  side,"  said  now  Mrs. 
Astrid,  with  a  lively  voice  and  look.  "  Great,  and  for  man- 
kind, important  discoveries  have  never  occurred  without 
preparatory  circumstances,  often  silently  operating  through 
whole  centuries,  till  in  a  happy  moment  the  spirit  of  genius 
and  of  good  fortune  has  blown  up  the  fire  which  glowed  be- 
neath the  ashes,  into  a  clear,  and  for  the  world,  magnificent 
flame.  Wherever  we  see  a  flower  we  can  look  down  to  a 
stem,  to  the  roots  hidden  in  the  earth,  and  finally  look  to  a 
seed,  which  in  its  dark  form  contained  the  yet  undeveloped 
but  living  plant.  And  may  not  everything  in  the  world  be 
regulated  by  the  same  law  of  development  ?  In  the  tempes- 
tuous voyages  of  the  Northmen  through  the  misty  seas,  I 
could  see  the  weather-driven  seed  which,  under  the  guidance 
of  Providence,  from  the  soil  of  Vineland,  stretched  its  roots 
through  centuries,  till  a  mighty  genius  was  guided  by  them 
to  complete  the  work,  and  to  the  Old  "World  to  discover  the 
New." 

Harald  was  delighted  with  this  idea,  which  blew  fresh  wind 
into  his  sails ;  and  thereby  enlivened,  he  gave  vent  to  the 
admiration  of  the  ancient  times  of  the  North,  which  lived  in^ 
his  bosom. 

"  It  belonged,"  said  he,  "  to  those  men  of  few  words  but  of 
powerful  deeds ;  those  men  to  whom  danger  was  a  sport,  the 
stonn  music,  and  the  swell  of  waves  a  dance :  to  this  race  of 
youths  it  belonged  to  discover  new  worlds  without  imagining 
that  to  be  any  exploit.  Great  achievements  were  their  every- 
day occupation." 

Alette  shook  her  beautiful  head  at  this  enthusiasm  for  an- 
tiquity. She  would  not  deny  these  times  had  a  certain  great- 
ness, but  she  could  not  pronounce  them  truly  great.  Shq 
vpoke  of  the  revenge,  the  violence,  the  base  cruelties  whici 
we  past  ages  of  the  North  openly  paid  homage  to. 
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"  But."  continued  Harald,  "  the  contempt  of  pain  ftod 
deatn,  this  noble  contempt,  so  universal  amongst  the  men  oi 
that  time,  deprived  cruelty  of  its  sting.  Our  degenerate 
race  has  scarcely  a  conception  of  the  strength  which  made 
the  men  of  past  times  find  a  pleasure  even  in  pains,  since 
they  spurrea  tkmr  courageous  souls  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
heroism ;  since  iA  9uch  moments  they  felt  themselves  able 
to  be  more  than  men.  Therefore  sung  heroes  amid  the  very 
pains  of  death.  Thus  died  the  Swedish  Hjalmar,  in  the  arms 
of  his  friend  Odd,  the  Norwegian,  while  he  greeted  the 
eagles  which  came  to  drink  his  blood.  Thus  died  Bagnar 
Lodbrok,  in  the  den  of  serpents ;  and  while  the  snakes  hiss- 
ing, gnawed  their  way  into  his  heart,  he  sung  his  victories, 
and  concluded  with  the  words — 

Gone  are  the  hoars  of  ezistenoe ! 
Smiling  shall  I  die. 

How  noble  and  admirable  is  this  strength,  amid  torments  and 
death!     Could  we  but  thus  die !" 

"  But  the  rudest  savages  of  America,"  said  Alette,  **  know 
and  practise  this  species  of  heroism ;  before  me  floats  an- 
other ideal,  both  of  life  and  death.  The  strong  spirit  of  past 
ages,  which  you,  my  brother,  so  highly  prize,  could  not  sup- 
port old  age,  the  weary  days,  the  silent  suffering,  the  great 
portion  of  the  lot  of  man.  I  will  prize  the  spirit  which  ele- 
vates every  condition  of  humanity ;  which  animates  the  dying 
hero  to  praise,  not  himself,  but  G-od,  and  die ;  and  which  to 
the  lonely  one,  who  wanders  through  the  night  of  life  to- 
wards his  unnoticed  grave,  imparts  a  strength,  a  peace,  and 
enables  him  in  his  darkness  to  triumph  over  all  the  powers  of 
darkness.  Ah !  I  who  deeply  feel  myself  to  be  one  of  the 
weak  ones  in  the  earth,  who  possess  no  single  drop  of 
Northern  heroic  blood ;  I  rejoice  that  we  can  live  and  die  in 
a  manner  which  is  noble,  which  is  beautiful,  which  requires 
not  the  Berserker-mood,  and  of  which  the  strongest  spirit 
need  not  be  ashamed.  Do  you  remember,  my  brother,  *  The 
old  poet'  of  Eein  ?  This  poem  perfectly  expresses  the  tone  of 
mind  which  I  would  wish  to  possess  in  my  last  hour." 

Harald  recollected  but  faintly  "  The  old  poet,"  and  both 
lie  and  Mrs.  Astrid  begged  Alette  to  make  them  better  ac- 
quainted with  him.    Alette  could  not  remember  the  wholo 
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of  the  poem,  but  gave  an  account  of  the  most  essential  of  its 
contents  in  these  words — 

'*  It  is  spring.  The  aged  poet  wanders  through  wood  and 
mead,  in  the  country  where  he  once  sung,  where  he  had  once 
been  happy,  amongst  those  whom  he  had  made  glad.  Hia 
voice  IS  now  broken ;  his  strength,  his  fire,  are  over.  Like 
a  shadow  of  that  which  once  he  was,  he  goes  about  in  the 
young  world  still  fresh  with  life.  The  birds  of  spring  gather 
around  him,  welcome  him  with  joy,  and  implore  him  to  take 
his  harp  and  sing  to  it  of  the  new-bom  year,  of  the  smiling 
spring.    He  answers — 

0  ye  dear  little  singer  quire, 

No  more  can  I  strike  the  harp  with  fire; 

No  more  in  youth  is  renewed  my  spring ; 

No  more  the  old  poet  can  gaily  sing; 

And  yet  I  am  so  blest — 

In  my  heart  is  heavenly  rest.* 

"  He  wanders  farther  through  wood  and  meadow.  The 
brook  murmuriug  between  green  banks,  whispers  to  him  its 
joy  over  its  loosed  bands,  and  greets  the  singer  as  the  me&- 
■enger  of  spring  and  freedom  : 

Thy  harp,  my  fleet  stream  fondly  haileth-* 
It  leaps,  it  exalts,  it  bewaileth ; 
Let  it  sound  then — 0  make  no  delay  I— 
Like  me  the  days  hasten  away. 

**  The  aged  singer  replies : 

0  spring  1  which  dost  leap  hi  thy  sheen, 
No  more  am  I  what  I  have  been. 
The  name  of  the  past  I  hear  alone-— 
A  feeble  echo  of  days  that  are  flown. 
And  yet  I  am  so  blest; 
In  my  heart  is  heavenly  rest. 

"  He  wanders  farther.  The  Dryads  surround  him  in  their 
dance ;  the  Flowers  present  him  garlands,  and  beg  him  to 
wnff  their  festival ;  the  Zephyrs;  which  were  wont  to  play 
amid  his  harp-strings,  seek  in  the  bushes,  and  ask  whether  he 
lias  forgotten  them  there;  caress  the  old  man,  and  seek 
again,  but  in  vain.    They  are  about  to  fly,  but  he  entreats : 

*  I  have  not  wished  to  attempt  a  translation  of  these  verses,  convinced  that  for 
the  Swedish  reader  it  is  not  necessary ;  and  why  unnecessarily  brush  off  the 
golden  dust  from  the  butterfly's  wings. — Fredriha  Bremer. 

As,  however,  the  English  reader  may  And  it  rather  more  necessary  to  eive  a 
translation  of  the  Norwegian  verses,  I  have  made  it,  and  that  as  m*icb  m  tb* 
siiDplioiQr  of  the  origmal  as  I  oould.^M.  H. 

2o2 
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0  dear  ones,  depart  not  I  pray ! 
0  floweni,  spread  with  beauty  my  way ! 
*l  bTf' 


'J 


My  harp  is  broken,  but  no  sigh 
Sprine's  spirits  gay  shall  caoae  to  fly. 
And  I  am  still  so  bleat ; 
In  my  heart  is  heavenly  rest. 

"He. wanders  farther,  and  seeks  out  every  beloved  nook. 
The  youth  of  the  country  assemble,  and  surround  the  aged, 
singer — *  the  friend  of  youth  and  gladness.'  They  entreat 
him  lyith  his  music  to  beautify  their  festival : 

For  aprinff  is  dead,  with  all  its  pleasure, 
Without  Uie  harp  and  song's  glad  measure. 

"  The  old  man  replies : 

Quenched,  ye  ^onth^  is  my  fire  so  wild ; 

My.eveninf  twilight  is  cool,  but  mild; 

And  the  bOssful  hoars  <^  my  youth  are  brought, 

By  your  lively  songs,  into  my  thought. 

•Bewail  me  not;  I  am  still  so  blest — 

In  my  heart  lieth  heaven's  own  rest 

"  And  now  he  exhorts  the  songsters  of  the  wood,  flowers^ 
youth,  everything  that  is  lovely  in  nature  and  in  life,  %q  re- 
joice in  its  existence,  and  to  praise  the  Creator.  The  beauty; 
and  joy  of  all  creatures  are  the  garland  in  his  silver  hair";  and* 
grateful  and  happy,  admiring  and  singing  praises,  he  sinks 
softly  into  the  maternal  bosom  of  Nature." 

Alette  was  silent ;  a  tender  emotion  trembled  in  her  voice 
as  she  uttered  the  last  words,  and  beamed  in  her  oharmihg 
countenance.  The  tears  of  Mrs.  Astrid  flowed ;  her  hands  were 
convulsively  clasped  together,  whilst  she  exclaimed, "  Oh  thut 
to  feel  before  one  dies !  and  thus  to  be  permitted  to  die  I"  She 
drew  Alette  to  her  with  a  kind  of  vehemence,  kissed  her. 
and  then  wept  silently,  leaning  on  her  shoulder.  Harald 
too,  was  affected ;  but  he  appeared  to  restrain  his  feelings^ 
aud  gazed  with  earnest  and  tearful  eyes  on  the  group  before 
him.  } 

kiiilently  and  unobserved  stole  Susanna  out  of  the  room«; 
She  felt  a  sting  in  her  heart ;  a  serpent  raged  in  her  bosom« 
Driven  by  a  nameless  agonised  disquiet,  she  hastened  fortli^ 
into  the  free  air,  and  ascended,  almost  without  being  aware 
of  it  herself,  the  steep  footpath  up  the  mountain,  where  many, 
a  time,  in  calmer  moments,  she  had  admired  the  beautiful 
t)rospect. 

Great  and  beautiful  scenes  had*  during  the  foregoing  con*] 
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tefsation,  arisen  before  her  view ; — Ae  felt  herself  sO  little^ 
80  poor  beside  them.  Ah  !  she  could  not  once  speak  of  the^ 
great  and  beautiful,  for  her  tongue  was  bound.  She  felt  sa 
warmly,  and  yet  could  warm  no  one  !  The  happy  Alette 
won  without  trouble,  perhaps  even  without  much  viuuing  it^ 
a  regard,  an  approval,  which  Susanna  would  have  purchased 
with  her  Hfe.  The  Barbra-spirit  boiled  up  in  her,  and  with 
a  reproachful  glance  to  heaven  she  exclaimed,  "  Shall  I  thenr 
for  my  whole  life  remain  nothing  but  a  poor  despised  maid- 
servant !" 

The  heaven  looked  down  on  the  young  maiden  mildly,  but 
smilingly ;  soft  rain-drops  sprinkled  her  forehead ;  and  all 
nature  around  her  stood  silent,  and,  as  it  were,  in  sorrow.. 
This  sorrowing  calm  operated  on  Susanna  like  the  tenderly 
accusing  glance  of  a  good  mother.  She  looked  down  inta 
her  heart,  and  saw  there  envy  and  pride,  and  she  shuddered 
at  herself.  She  gazed  down  into  the  stream  which  waved 
beneath  her  feet,  and  she  thought  with  longing,  "  Oh,  that  one 
could  but  plunge  down,  deep,  deep  into  these  waves,  and 
then  arise  purified— improved  T* 

But  already  this  wish  had  operated  like  a  purifying  bap« 
tism  on  Susanna's  soul ;  and  she  felt  fresh  and  light  thoughts 
ascend  within  her.  "  A  poor  maid-servant!"  j^epeated  now 
Sanna ;  "  and  why  should  that  be  so  contemptible  .a  lot  ?i 
The  Highest  himself  has  served  on  earth ;  served  for  all,  for 
the  very  least ;  yes,  even  for  me.  Oh  ! — "  and  it  became  con- 
tinually lighter  and  warmer  in  her  mind. — "  I  will  be  a  true 
maid-servant,  and  j^lace  tny  holioUr  in  it,  and  desire  to  be 
nothing  else !  Charm  I  cannot ;  beauty  and  genius,  and 
beautiful  talents,  I  have  not ;  but — I  can  love  and  I  can. 
serve,  and  that  will  I  do  with  my  whole  heart,  and  with  all 
my  strength,  and  in  all  humility ;  and  if  men  despise  me,  yet 
God  will  not  forsake  the  poor  and  faithful  maid-seryant !" 
•  When  Susanna  again  cast  her  tearful  eyes  on  the  ground, 
they  fell  on  a  little  piece  of  moss,  one  of  those  very  least 
children  of  nature,  which  in  silence  and  unheeded  pass 
through  the  metamorphoses  of  their  quiet  life.  The  little 
plant  stood  in  fresh  green,  on  its  head  hung  the  clear  rain-; 
drops,  and  the  sun  which  now  shone  through  the  clouds^, 
glittered  in  them,  -^ 

Susanna  contemplated  the  little  iposs,  andii;  seemed  to 
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Bay  to  her :  "  See  tHou !  though  I  am  so  insignificant,  jet  1 
enjoj  the  dew  of  heaven  and  the  beams  of  the  sun,  as  fully 
as  the  roses  and  the  lilacs  of  the  garden !"  Susanna  under- 
stood the  speech  of  the  little  plant,  and  grateful  and  calmed, 
■he  repeated  many  times  to  herself,  with  a  species  of  silent 
gladness — ''a  humble,  a  faithful  maid-servant !" 

When  Susanna  came  home,  she  foimd  Mrs.  Astrid  not 
well.  She  had  been  much  excited,  and  on  such  occasions  an 
attack  of  the  spasms  was  always  to  be  apprehended.  Susanna 
begged  earnestly,  and  received  the  permission  to  watch  by  her 
to-night ;  at  least,  till  Mrs.  Astrid  slept.  Mrs.  Astrid  had, 
indeed,  another  maid  with  her,  but  she  was  old  and  very  deaj^ 
and  Susanna  had  no  confidence  in  her. 

Mrs.  Astrid  retired  to  rest.  Susanna  seated  herself  on  a 
stool  by  the  window,  silently  occupied  with  her  thoughts, 
and  with  knitting  a  stocking.  The  window  had  stood  open 
during  the  day,  and  a  host  of  flies  had  entered  the  room. 
Mrs.  Astrid  was  much  disturbed  by  them,  and  complained 
that  they  prevented  her  sleeping.  Quietlv  Susanna  laid  bare 
her  white  shoulders,  neck,  and  arms,  and  when  the  flies  in 
swarms  darted  down  upon  her,  and  her  mistress  now  lefb  at 
peace  slept  calmly,  Susanna  sate  still,  let  the  flies  enjoy 
themselves,  and  enjoyed  herself  thereby  more  than  one  can 
believe. 


EBTEEATIN&  AND  ADVANCING. 

True  delicacy,  that  most  beaatifal  heart-leaf  of  humanity,  exhibits  itself  most 
•ignificaotlj  in  Uttle  things.  Those  which  we  in  general  call  so,  are  not  by  any 
means  so  little.  J.  C.  Lous. 

It  is  with  our  feults  as  with  horseradish ;  it  is  terribly 
difficult  to  extirpate  it  from  the  earth  in  which  it  has  once 
taken  root ;  and  nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  the  culti- 
vator who  will  annihilate  this  weed  from  his  ground,  than  to 
see  it,  so  lately  plucked  up,  shooting  forth  again  freshly  to 
the  light  from  roots  which  remained  buried  in  the  earth.  One 
can  get  quite  out  of  patience  with  the  weedy  soil,  and  one  is, 
when  this  soil  is  one's  own  dear  self,  possessed  by  the  most 
cordial  desire  to  set  off  for,  far  from  one's  self.     But  how ! ! ! 

Susanna  was  often  conscr^us  of  ibis  feeling,  as  she  daily 
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laboured  to  repress  the  excitements  which  aroso  up  within 
her  at  this  time.  Still  the  thoughts  and  resolutions  which 
awoke  within  her  on  the  evening  just  described,  had  taken 
hold  upon  her  too  strongly  for  them  to  be  again  effaced,  and 
with  the  motto — "  a  humble  and  regular  servant-girl,"  she 
struggled  boldly  through  the  dangers  and  the  events  of  the 
day.  Her  demeanour  was  calmer;  she  quietly  withdrew 
herself  from  taking  part  in  conversation  which  went  beyond 
her  education ;  in  a  friendly  spirit,  she  endeavoured  to  re- 
nounce the  attentions  and  interest  of  others,  and  busied  her- 
self only  in  attending  to  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  all,  as 
well  as  in  accomplishing,  and  when  possible,  anticipating 
every  wish.  And  such  an  activity  has,  more  than  people 
imagine,  an  influence  upon  the  well-being  of  every-day  life. 
The  affectionate  will  lends  even  to  dead  things  soul  and  life. 
But  heavy  to  the  ministering  spirits  is  this  life  of  labour  and 
care  for  others,  where  no  sunbeam  of  love,  no  cordial  acknow- 
ledgment, falls  upon  their  laborious  day. 

fii  the  beginnmg  of  August,  Harald  set  off,  to  return  in 
about  fourteen  days  with  Alf  Lexow,  the  betrothed  of  Alette. 
During  his  absence,  Alette  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  uncle  in 
Hallingdal ;  but,  according  to  Mrs.  Astrid's  wish,  she  yet 
spent  another  week  at  Semb.  During  these  days,  Alette  and 
Susanna  became  better  friends,  for  Alette  was  touched  in- 
voluntarily by  Susanna's  unwearied  and  UBpTetending  atten- 
tions, and  besides  this,  she  found  in  her  such  a  frank  mind 
and  such  cordial  sympathy,  that  she  could  not  deny  herself 
the  pleasure  of  communicating  much  of  that  which  lived  in 
the  heart  of  tlie  happy  brida.  Happy, — indeed  Alette  was, 
for  long  and  warmly  had  she  loved  Alf  Lexow,  and  should 
shortly  be  united  to  him  for  ever ;  and  yet  often  stole  a 
melancholy  expression  over  her  charming  surface,  when  the 
conversation  turned  to  this  marriage  and  to  her  removal  into 
Nordland.  Susanna  asked  her  several  times  of  the  cause  of 
this,  and  as  often  Alette  jestingly  evaded  the  question  ;  but 
one  evening  when  they  had  chatted  together  more  friendly 
than  common.  Alette  said — 

"  It  is  a  strange  feeling  to  get  everything  ready  for  one's 
cvni  marriage  in  the  belief  that  one  shall  not  long  survive  it  t 
This  removal  to  Nordland  will  be  my  death,  that  I  k|aow  cer- 
tai^y.     No,  do  not  look  so  terrified !     *t  is  in  no  case  so 
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dangerous.    And  thoughts  of  an  early  death  I  have  long 
borne  in  my  nnnd,and  therefore  I  am  accustomed  to  them." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Susanna,  "  those  who  love  and  are  loved,  the 
happy,  should  never  die  !  But  why  this  strange  foreboding  ?" 

"  1  do  not  know  myself!**  replied  Alette,  "but  it  has  ac- 
companied me  from  my  earliest  youth.  My  mother  was  born 
under  the  beautiful  neaven  of  Provence,  and  passed  the 
greater  part  of  her  youth  in  that  warm  country.  The  love  of 
my  father  made  her  love  in  our  Norway  a  second  country, 
and  here  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life ;  she  never,  how- 
ever, could  rightly  bear  this  cold  climate,  longed  secretly  for 
that  warmer  land,  and  died  with  the  longing.  To  me  has  she 
bequeathed  this  feeling ;  and  although  I  have  never  seen 
those  orange  groves,  that  warm  blue  heaven,  of  which  she  so 
gladly  spoke,  I  drew  in  from  childhood  a  love  to  them ;  I 
nave,  besides,  inherited  my  mother's  suffering  from  cold  ;— 
my  chest  is  not  strong,  ah ! — the  long,  dark  winters  of  Nord- 
land  ;  the  residence,  on  the  sea-shore  in  a  climate  which  ia 
t^ce  as  cold  as  that  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed,  the 
sea-mists  and  storms — ah !  I  cannot  long  vnthstand  them. 
But  Susanna,  you  must  promise  me  not  to  say  one  word  of 
what  I  have  confided  to  you,  either  to  Harald  or  to  Lexow !" 

"  But  if  they  know  it,'*  said  Susanna,  "then  you  certainly 
need  not  go  there.  Certainly  your  bridegroom  would  for 
your  sake  seek  out  a  milder  country " 

"  And  not  feel  at  home  there,  and  die  of  longing  for  his 
dear  Nordland!  No,  no,  Susanna!  I  know  his  love  for 
his  native  land,  and  know  that  this  winterly  nature  which  I 
dread  so  much,  is  precisely  his  life  and  his  health.  Alf  is  a 
Nordlander  in  heart  and  soul,  and  has,  as  it  were,  grown  up 
with  the  district  which  his  fathers  inhabited,  and  whose  ad- 
vance and  prosperity  is  his  favourite  scheme,  the  principal 
object  of  his  activity.  No,  no !  for  my  sake  he  shall  not 
tear  himself  from  his  home,  his  noble  efforts.  Rather  would 
I,  if  it  must  be  so,  find  an  early  grave  in  his  Nordland !" 

Susanna  now  desired  to  know,  and  Alette  communicated 
to  her,  various  particulars  of  the  country  which  was  sh* 
thought  so  terrible,  and  we  will  now,  with  the  young  friends^ 
cast — 
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All  is  cold  and  bard. 

Blom. 
)irit  of  God  yet  rests  upon  Nordland. 


The  spirit 

A  GEEAT  part  of  Norway  has,  as  it  were,  its  face  turned 
away  from  life.  "  The  Old  Night,"  which  the  ancient  world 
considered  to  be  the  original  mother  of  all  things,  here  held 
the  giant  child  in  her  dark  bosom,  and  bound  it  tight  in 
swaddling  bands,  out  of  which  it  could  not  shape  itself  to  joy 
and  freedom.  Neither  Nordland  nor  Finmark  see  the  sun 
for  many  months  in  the  year,  and  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  the  road  shut  them  out  from  intercourse  with  the 
southern  world.  The  spirit  of  the  North  Pole  rests  op- 
pressively over  this  region,  and  when  in  still  August  nights 
it  breathes  from  hence  over  southern  Norway,  then  withers 
the  half-ripened  harvests  of  the  valleys  and  the  plains,  and 
the  icy-grey  face  of  hunger  stares  stiffly  from  the  northern 
cliffs  upon  laborious  but  unhappy  human  multitudes.  The 
sea  breaks  upon  this  toast  agamst  a  palisadoed  fence  of 
rocks  and  cliffs,  around  which  swarm  nocks  of  polar  birds 
with  cries  and  screams.  Storms  alternate  with  thick  mists. 
The  cliffs  along  this  coast  have  extraordinary  shapes ;  now 
ascend  they  upwards  like  towers,  now  resemble  beasts,  now 
present  gigantic  and  terrific  human  profiles ;  and  one  can 
easily  imagine  how  the  popular  belief  sees  in  them  monsters, 
and  giants  turned  to  stone,  and  why  their  ancestors  laid 
their  Jotunhem  in  this  desolate  wilderness. 

And  a  dark  fragment  of  Paganism  still  lingers  about  this 
region  even  to  this  day.  It  is  frozen  fast  into  the  people's . 
imagination  ;  it  is  turned  to  stone  in  the  horrible  shapes  of 
nature,  which  once  gave  it  life.  The  light  of  the  Gospel 
endeavours  in  vain  to  dissipate  the  shadows  of  a  thousand 
years ;  the  Old  Night  holds  them  back.  In  vain  the  Holy 
Cross  is  raised  upon  all  the  cliffs ;  the  belief  in  magic  and 
magic  arts  lives  still  universally  among  the  people.  Witches 
sit,  full  of  malice,  in  their  caves,  and  blow  up  storms  for  the 
sea-wanderers,  so  that  they  must  be  unfortunate;  and  the 
ghost  Stallo,  a  huge  man,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  staff  in 
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his  hand,  wanders  about  in  the  wildernesses,  and  challenges 
the  solitary  traveller  to  meet  him  in  the  contest  for  life  and 
death. 

The  Laplander,  the  nomade  of  the  North,  roving  free  with 
his  reindeer  over  undivided  fields,  appears  like  a  romantic 
feature  in  this  life ;  but  it  must  be  viewed  from  afar.  Near, 
every  trace  of  beauty  vanishes  in  the  fumes  of  brandy  and 
the  smoke  of  the  Lapland  hut. 

Alon^  the  coasts,  oetween  the  cliffs,  and  the  rocks,  and  the 
huudreds  of  islands  which  surround  this  strand,  live  a  race  of 
fishermen,  who,  rivalling  the  sea-mew,  skim  the  sea.  Night 
and  day,  winter  and  summer,  swarm  their  boats  upon  the 
waves ;  through  the  whistling  tempest,  through  the  foaming 
breakers,  speed  they  unterrified  with  their  light  sails,  that 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea  they  may  catch  the  silvery  shoala 
of  herrings,  the  greatest  wealth  of  the  country.  Many  an- 
nually are  swallowed  up  of  the  deep;  but  more  struggle 
with  the  elements,  and  conquer.  Thus  amid  the  daily  con- 
test are  many  powers  developed,  many  a  hero-deed  achieved,* 
and  people  harden  themselves  against  danger  and  death,  and 
also  against  the  gentler  beauty  of  life. 

Yet  it  is  in  this  severe  region  that  the  eider-duck  has  its 
home ;  it  is  upon  these  naked  cliffs  where  its  nest  is  built, 
from  feathers  plucked  from  its  own  breast,  that  silky  soft 
down  which  is  scattered  abroad  over  the  whole  world,  that 
people  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  may  lie  warm  and  soft. 
How  many  suffering  limbs,  how  many  aching  heads,  have  not 
received  comfort  from  the  hard  cliffs  of  Norway. 

Upon  the  boundaries  between  Nordland  and  Finmark  lies 
the  city  of  Tromso,  the  now  flourishing  centre  of  these  pro- 
vinces. It  was  here  that  Alette  was  to  spend  her  life ;  it 
was  here  that  affection  prepared  for  her  a  warm  and  peace- 
ftil  nest,  like  the  eider-duck  drawing  from  its  own  breast 
the  means  of  preparing  a  soft  couch  in  the  bosom  of  the  hard 
i*ock.  And  after  Alette  had  described  to  Susanna  what  ter» 
rifled  her  so  much  in  her  northern  retreat,  she  concealed  not 
from  her  that  which  reconciled  her  so  forcibly  to  it ;  and 
Susanna  comprehended  this  very  well,  as  Alette  read  to  her 
the  following  letter : 

*  The  Btormy  winter  of  1839  abounded  in  misfortunes  to  the  fishermen  of  T<o> 
fodne,  but  abounded  also  in  the  most  beautiful  instances  of  heroic  courage,  whert 
life  was  ventured,  and  sometimes  kc^  in  crder  to  sate  a  suffering  fellow-creatoreu 
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Tromso,  May  28:  h. 
"Were  you  but  here,  my  Alette !  I  miss  you  every  mo* 
ment  whilst  I  am  arranging  my  dwelling  for  your  reception, 
and  feel  continually  the  necessity  of  asking,  "  How  do  you 
wish  it  p  what  think  you  of  it  ?"  Ah,  that  you  were  here, 
my  own  beloved,  at  this  moment !  and  you  would  be  charmed 
with  this  "  ice  and  bear  land,"  before  which,  I  know,  you 
secretly  shudder.  The  country  around  here  is  not  wild  and 
dark ;  as,  for  example,  at  Helgoland.  Leafy  woods  garland 
the  craggy  shores  of  our  island,  and  around  them  play  the 
waves  of  the  sea  in  safe  bays  and  creeks.  Our  well-built 
little  city  lies  sweetly  upon  the  southern  side  of  the  island, 
only  divided  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea. 
My  house  is  situated  in  the  street  which  runs  along  the 
large  convenient  harbour.  At  this  moment  above  twenty 
vessels  lie  at  anchor,  and  the  various  flags  of  the  different 
nations  wave  in  the  evening  wind.  There  are  English,  Ger- 
man, and  especially  Bussian,  which  come  to  our  coast,  ii 
order  to  take  our  fish,  our  eider-down,  and  so  on,  in  ex- 
change for  their  com  and  furs.  Besides  these,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  more  southern  regions  bring  hither  a  vast  number 
of  articles  of  luxury  and  fashion,  which  are  eagerly  purchased 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Kola,  and  the  borders  of  the  "White 
Sea.  LoDg  life  to  Commerce!  My  soul  expands  at  the 
sight  of  its  life.  What  has  not  commerce  done  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  for  the  embellishment  of  life,  for  pro- 
moting the  friendly  intercourse  of  countries  and  people,  for 
the  refinement  of  manners!  It  has  always  given  me  the 
most  heartfelt  delight,  that  the  wisest  and  most  humane  of 
the  lawgivers  of  antiquity — Solon — was  a  merchant.  "  By 
trade,'*  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  by  wisdom  and  music 
was  his  soul  fashioned.  Long  life  to  commerce !  What  lives 
not  through  it  ?"  What  is  all  fresh  life,  all  movement,  in 
reality,  but  trade,  exchange,  gift  for  gift !  In  love,  in  friend- 
ship, in  the  great  life  of  the  people,  in  the  quiet  family  circle, 
everywhere  where  I  see  happiness  and  prosperity,  see  I  also 
4;rade ;  nay,  what  is  the  whole  earth  if  not  a  colony  from  the 
mother  country  of  heaven,  and  whose  well-being  and  happy 
condition  depend  upon  free  export  and  import !  The  simile 
might  be  still  further  carriea  out,  yet — thou  good  Givei 
ftbove,  pardon  us  that  we  have  ventured  upon  it ! 
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And  you  must  not  fancy,  Alette,  that  the  great  interest 
for  trade  here  excludes  the  nobler  and  more  refined  nientd 
culture.  Among  the  thousand  people  who  inhabit  the  city, 
one  can  select  out  an  interesting  circle  for  social  inter- 
course. We  also  have  a  theatre,  and  many  pleasures  of  re- 
fined life.  I  was  yesterday  at  a  ball,  where  they  danced 
through  the  whole  night,  tiU — daylight.  The  good  music, 
the  tasteful  dresses  and  lovely  dancinff  of  the  ladies ;  but 
above  all,  the  tone  of  social  life,  the  cordial  cheerfulness,  as- 
tonished several  foreigners  who  were  present,  and  caused 
them  to  inquire  whether  they  were  really  here  under  the 
seventieth  degree  of  latitude  ? 

But  the  winter !  Methinks  I  hear  you  say,  "  in  summef 
it  may  be  well  enough,  but  in  the  long,  dark  winter."  Well 
then,  my  Alette,  winter — goes  on  right  excellently  when 
people  love  one  another,  when  it  is  warm  at  home.  Do  you 
remember.  Alette,  last  autumn,  how  we  read  together  at 
Christiansand,  in  the  Morning  Paper,  the  following  para- 
graph from  the  Tromso  News  of  the  fourteenth  of  October: 
.  "  Already  for  several  days  successively  have  we  hajd  snow 
.storms,  and  at  this  moment  the  snow-plough  is  working  to 
form  a  road  for  the  church-going  people.  The  grave-like 
stillness  of  night  and  winter  spread  itself  with  tempest  speed 
over  meadow  and  valley,  and  only  a  few  cows  wander  now 
like  spectres  over  the  snow-covered  fields,  to  pluck  their 
jBcanty  fare  from  the  twigs  which  are  not  yei  snowed  up." 

That  little  winter-piece  pleased  me,  but  at  the  expression, 
"  the  grave-like  stillness  of  night  and  winter,"  you  bowed 
•your  loving  dear  face,  with  closed  eyes,  to  my  breast.  Oh, 
my  Alette !  thus  shall  you  do  in  future,  when  dread  of  dark- 
jiess  and  cold  seize  upon  you ;  and  upon  my  breast,  listening 
to  the  beating  of  my  heart  and  to  my  love,  shall  you  forget 
the  dark  pictiu*es  which  stand  without  before  your  home. 
.Close  your  eyes;  slumber  beloved,  whilst  I  watch  over  you, 
and  then  you  will,  with  brightening  eyes  and  blooming  cheeks, 
look  upon  the  night  and  winter,  and  feel  that  its  power  is 
not  great.  Oh,  truly  can  love,  this  Geiser  of  the  soul,  smelt 
ice  and  snow,  wherever  they  may  be  on  earth ;  truly,  wherever 
its  warm  springs  swell  forth,  a  southern  clime  can  bloom* 
jres,  even  at  the  North  Pole  itself. 

Whilst  I  write  this,  I  hear  music,  which  makes  upon  me 
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a  cheerful  and  a  melancholy  impression  at  the  same  time. 
They  are  eight  Russians,  who  sing  one  of  their  national 
songs,  whilst  in  the  qiiiet  evening  they  sail  down  the  Tromso- 
Bound.  They  sing  a  quartet,  and  with  the  most  complete 
purity  and  mplody.  They  sing  in  a  minor  key,  but  yet  not 
mournfully.  They  row  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  shore,  and 
at  every  stroke  of  the  oars  the  water  shines  around  the  boat, 
"and  drops,  as  of  fire,  fall  from  the  oars.  The  phenomenon  ia 
■not  uncommon  on  the  Atlantic;  and  know  you  not,  my 
Alette,  what  it  is  which  shines  and  bums  so  in  the  sea  ?  It 
is  love !  At  certain  moments,  the  consciousness  of  the  sea- 
insects  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of  vividness,  and  millions  of 
existences  invisible  to  the  naked  human  eye,  then  celebrate 
the  bliss  of  their  being.  In  such  moments  the  sea  kindles ; 
^hen  every  little  worm,  inspired  by  love,  lights  up  its  tiny 
lamp.  Yet  only  for- a  moment  burns  its  flame,  then  all  th6 
-quicker  to  be  extinguished.  But  it  dies  witliout  pain — dies 
joyfully.  Eich  nature !  Good  Creator ! 
*  My  heart  also  burns.  I  look  upon  the  illuminated  ele- 
ment, which  may  be  said  to  be  full  of  eujoyment ;  I  listen  to 
the  melody  of  the  singers,  full  of  joy  and  pain,  and— I  stretch 
forth  my  arms  to  you,  Alette,  my  Alette ! 

^*  Oh  !*'  exclaimed  Susanna,  "  how  this  man  loves  you,  and 
how  you  must  love  him !  Certainly  you  must  live  long,  that 
you  may  be  happy  together !" 

"And  if  not  long,**  said  Alette,  " yet  for  a  short  time; 
yes,  a  short  time  I  hope  to  live  and  to  make  him  happy,  to 
thank  him  for  all  his  love.    And  then '* 

Alette  stooped  down  and  plucked  a  beautiful  fuU-blowA 
water-lily  which  grew  in  the  river,  by  whose  banks  they 
stood ;  she  showed  it  to  Susanna,  whilst  she  continued  witk 
a  pensive  smile— 

Wbat  more  then  than  this  ?  ' 

One  moment  she  is 

A  friendly  raj  given,  ^ 

From  her  horned  shining  heaven  \ 

Then  is  she  the  flame, 

High  mid  the  temple's  resoundmg  aocl^m— 

One  moment  like  this 

Bmfs  you  np  through  death^s  sleep  intc  Uits.— MnroB. 
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THE  EETUEIT. 

To  meet,  to  part ; 

The  welcome,  the  farewell ; 

Behold  the  sum  of  life  t— Bjbbbeoaabd. 

Albttb  set  off  to  fulfil  her  promise  to  her  uncle  m  Hal* 
lingdal ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  she  was  again  at  Semb,  in  conw 
panj  with  Harald  and  Alf  Lexow,  who  had  fetched  her  there, 
xet  this  visit  could  last  only  for  a  short  time,  for  then  she 
had  to  set  out  with  her  bridegroom  and  her  uncle's  family  on 
the  journey  to  Trondhjem,  where  her  marriage  was  to  be 
celebrated  at  the  house  of  a  rich  and  cordial  aunt,  who  had 
long  been  rejoicing  in  it,  and  had  now  for  sevend  months 
been  baking  and  boiling  in  preparation  for  it.  Harald  also 
was  to  accompany  them  on  this  journey. 

Alf  Lexow  was  a  man  in  his  best  years,  with  an  open  and 
generous  manner.  His  face  was  small,  marked  by  the  small* 
pox,  but  otherwise  handsome  and  full  of  life  and  benevolence. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  first  glance  attracts  one  and 
inspires  confidence.  Susanna  felt  great  pleasure  on  seeing 
the  affectionate,  confidential  understanding  between  the  be- 
trothed. She  herself  also  was  now  happier,  because  Harald 
now  left  Alette  much  with  her  bridegroom,  and  sought  as 
before  for  Susanna's  society. 

Alette  was  lively,  agreeable,  and  well-educated ;  but  she 
liked  best  to  hear  herself  talk.  So  in  reality  did  Harald ; 
and  a  better  listener  than  Susanna  could  nobody  have.  Con* 
tentions  occurred  no  longer ;  but  there  was  a  something  in 
Susanna  which  attracted  Hiurald  to  her  more  than  the  former 
passion  for  strife  had  ever  done.  He  found  Susanna's  man- 
ners altered  for  the  better ;  there  was  in  them  a  something 
quieter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gentler  than  before ;  whilst 
she  was  now  always  so  kind,  so  attentive,  and  thought  of 
everything  which  could  give  pleasure  to  others.  He  saw,  at 
the  same  time,  with  what  silent  solicitude  her  thoughts  fol- 
lowed Mrs.  Astrid,  who  now,  at  the  approach  of  autumn — ^it 
was  then  the  end  of  Au^st---appeared  to  have  relapsed  into 
her  dark  and  silent  mocKl,  out  of  which  she  had  been  aroused 
for  some  time.  She  now  very  rarely  left  her  room,  except  at 
the  hour  of  dinner. 
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Harald  wished  that  his  sister  and  brother-in-law  elect 
snould  witness,  before  their  departure  from  the  dale,  some  of 
the  popular  assemblings  for  games  and  dancings,  and  had 
therefore  prepared  a  rural  festival,  to  which  he  invited  them 
and  Susanna,  and  to  which  we  also  will  now  betake  ourselves. 


THE  HALLING. 

atic 

Hbnr  Weroeland. 


Thii  peculiar,  wild,  affecting  music,  is  our  national  poetry. 


The  violins  ringing; 

Not  blither  the  singing 

Of  birds  in  the  wo^s  and  the  meadows. 

Hurrah  I  hand  round  the  foaming  can — 

Skal  for  the  fair  maid  who  dancing  began  I 

SkSl  for  the  Jente  mine  I    And 

Skfl  for  the  Jente  thine !    And 

Sk^l  for  the  fathers  and  mothers  on  benches  I 

Norwegian  Soko. 

One  lovely  afternoon  in  the  early  part  of  September  were 
Been  two  young  festally-attired  peasant  maidens  gaily  talk- 
ing, hastening  along  the  footpath  through  the  little  wood  in 
Heimdal  towards  a  green  open  space  surrounded  by  trees, 
and  where  might  be  seen  a  crowd  of  persons  of  both  sexes 
assembled,  all  in  peasant  dresses.  Here  was  the  "  Leikevold," 
or  dancing-ground ;  and  as  the  young  girls  approached  it,  the 
one  said  to  the  other,  '*  It  is  certain,  Susanna,  that  the  dress 
becomes  you  excellently!  Your  lovely  bright  hair  shines 
more  beautifully  than  ever,  plaited  with  red  ribbons.  I 
fancy  the  costume  does  not  suit  me  half  so  well." 

'^  Because  you,  best  Alette,  look  like  a  disguised  princess, 
and  I  in  mine  like  a  regular  peasant  girl." 

"Susanna,  I  perceive  that  you  are  a  flatterer.  Let  us 
now  see  whether  Alt*  and  Harald  wiU  recognise  the  Tellemark 
*jente'  girls." 

They  did  not  long  remain  in  uncertainty  on  this  subject ; 
for  scarcely  were  the^  come  to  the  dancing-ground,  when 
two  peasants  in  Halling-jackets,  and  broad  girdles  round 
their  waists,  came  dancing  towards  them,  whilst  they  sang 
with  the  others  the  following  peasant-song : 

And  I  am  baclielor,  and  am  not  roving  j 

And  I  am  son  unto  Gulleig  Boe ; 
And  wilt  tiiou  be  to  me  faithful  and  loving, 

Then  I  will  chx)iie  thee  dear  maiden,  for  mt 
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Susanna  recognised  Harald  in  the  young  peasant,  who 
thus  singing  gaily,  politely  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  along 
the  lively  springing-dance,  which  was  danced  to  singing. 
Alette  danced  with  her  Alf,  who  bore  himself  nobly  as  a 
Halling*youth. 

Never  had  Susanna  looked  so  well  and  so  happy ;  but  then 
neither  had  she  ever  enjoyed  such  pleasure.  The  lovely 
evening;  the  tones  of  the  music;  the  life  of  the  dance; 
Harald*8  looks,  which  expressed  in  a  high  degree  his  satis- 
faction; the  delighted  happy  foces  which  she  saw  around  her 
—never  before  had  she  thought  life  so  pleasant !  And  nearly 
all  seemed  to  feel  so  too,  and  all  swung  roimd  from  the  joy 
of  their  hearts;  silver  buckles  jingled,  and  shilling  after 
shilling*  dai^ced  down  into  the  little  gaily  painted  Har- 
danger-fiddle,  which  was  played  upon  with  transporting  spirit 
by  an  old  man,  of  an  expressive  and  energetic  exterior. 

After  the  first  dance,  people  rested  for  a  moment.  They 
ate  apples,  and  drank  Hardfuiger-ale  out  of  silver  cans.  After 
this  there  rose  an  almost  universal  cry,  which  challenged 
Harald  and  another  young  man  who  was  renowned  for  his 
agility  and  stren^h,  to  dance  together  a  "16s  Hailing." 
They  did  not  require  much  persuasion,  and  stepped  into  the 
middle  of  the  circle,  which  enlarged  itself,  and  closed  around 
ihem. 

The  musician  tuned  his  instrument,  and  with  his  head 
bowed  upon  his  breast,  began  to  play  with  an  expression  imd 
a  life  that  might  be  called  inspired.  It  was  one  of  the  wild 
Maliserknud's  most  genial  compositions.  Was  it  imagined 
with  the  army,  in  the  bivouac  under  the  free  nightly  heaven^ 
or  in — "  slavery,"  amid  evil-doers  ?  Nobody  knows ;  but  in 
both  situations  has  it  charmed  forth  tones,  like  his  own 
Restless  life,  which  never  will  pass  from  the  memory  of  the 
people.  Now  took  the  Hardanger-fiddle  for  the  first  time 
its  right  sound. 

TJniversal  applause  followed  the  dancing  of  the  young  men ; 
but  the  highest  interest  was  excited  by  Ilarald,  who,  in  the 
dance,  awoke  actual  astonishment. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  dance  which  expresses  more  than  the 
Hailing  the  temper  of  the  people  who  originated  it,  which 
better  reflects  the  life  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
'  North. 

«  Aboat  a  fiurtbioic. 
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It  begins,  as  it  were,  upon  the  ground,  amid  jogging  little 
hops,  accompanied  by  movements  of  the  arms,  in  which,  as 
it  were,  a  great  strength  plays  negligently.  It  is  somewhat 
bear-like,  indolent,  clumsy,  half-dreaming.  But  it  wakes,  it 
becomes  earnest.  Then  the  dancers  rise  up  and  dance,  and 
display  themselves  in  expressions  of  power,  in  which  strength 
and  dexterity  seem  to  divert  themselves  by  playingwith  in- 
dolence and  clumsiness,  and  to  overcome  them.  The  same 
person  who  just  before  seemed  fettered  to  the  earth,  springs 
aloft,  and  throws  himself  around  in  the  air  as  though  he  had 
wings.  Then,  after  many  break-neck  movements  and  evo- 
lutions, before  which  the  unaccustomed  spectator  grows 
dizzy,  the  dance  suddenly  assumes  again  its  first  quiet, 
careless,  somewhat  heavy  character,  and  closes,  as  it  began, 
sunk  upon  the  earth. 

Loud  shouts  of  applause,  bestowed  especially  upon  Harald, 
resounded  on  all  sides  as  the  dance  closed.  And  now  they 
all  set  themselves  in  motion  for  a  great  Halling-polska,  and 
every  "  Gut"  chose  himself  a  "  Jente."  Harald  had  scarcely 
refreshed  and  strengthened  himself  with  a  can  of  ale  before 
he  again  hastened  up  to  Susanna,  and  engaged  her  for  the 
Halling-polska.  She  had  danced  it  several  times  in  her  own 
country,  and  joyfully  accepted  Harald's  invitation. 

This  dance,  too,  is  deeply  characteristic.  It  paints  the 
Northern  inhabitant's  highest  joy  in  life ;  it  is  the  Berserker- 
gladness  in  the  dance.  Supported  upon  the  arm  of  the  woman 
the  man  throws  himself  high  in  the  air ;  then  he  catches  her 
in  his  arms,  and  swings  round  with  her  in  wild  circles ;  then 
thejr  separate ;  then  they  unite  again,  and  whirl  again  round, 
as  it  were,  in  superabundance  of  life  and  delight.  The 
measure  is  determined,  bold,  and  full  of  life.  It  is  a  dance- 
intoxication,  in  which  people  for  the  moment  release  them- 
selves from  every  care,  every  burden  and  oppression  of 
existence. 

Thus  felt  also  at  this  time  Harald  and  Susanna.  Young, 
strong,  agile,  they  swung  themselves  around  with  certainty 
and  ease,  which  seemed  to  make  the  dance  a  sport  without 
any  effort ;  and  with  eyes  steadfastly  riveted  on  each  other, 
they  had  no  sense  of  giddiness.  They  whirled  round,  as  it 
were,  in  a  magic  circle,  to  the  strange  magical  music.  The 
onderstrings  sounded  strong  and  strange.  The  peculiar  en- 
2h 
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chanted  power  which  lies  in  the  clear  deeps  of  the  water,  ia 
the  mysterious  recesses  of  the  mountains,  in  the  shades  of 
dark  caves,  which  the  skalds  have  celebrated  under  the  names 
of  mermaids,  mountain-kings,  and  wood-women,  and  which 
drag  down  the  heart  so  forcibly  into  unknown,  wondrous 
deeps — this  dark  song  of  Nature  is  heard  in  the  under- 
strings*  of  the  Halling's  playful,  but  yet  at  the  same  time 
melancholy,  tones.  It  deeply  seized  upon  Susanna's  soul, 
and  Karald  also  seemed  to  experience  this  enchantment: 
Leaving  the  wilder  movements  of  the  dance,  they  moved 
around  ever  quieter,  arm-in-arm. 

"  Oh,  so  through  life !"  whispered  Harald's  lips,  almost 
involuntarily,  as  he  looked  deep  into  Susanna's  beaming, 
tearful  eyes ;  and,  "  Oh,  so  through  life  !**  was  answered  m 
Susanna's  heart,  but  her  lips  remained  closed.  At  this 
moment  she  was  seized  by  a  violent  trembling,  which  obliged 
her  to  come  from  dancing,  and  to  sit  down,  whilst  the  whole 
world  seemed  going  round  with  her.  It  was  not  until  she. 
had  drunk  a  glass  of  water,  which  Harald  offered  to  her, 
that  she  was  able  to  reply  to  his  heartfelt  and  anxious  in- 
auiries  after  her  health.  Susanna  attributed  it  to  the  violent 
dancing,  but  declared  that  she  felt  herself  again  quite  welL 
At  that  moment  Susanna's  eyes  encountered  those  of  Alette* 
She  sate  at  a  little  distance  &om  them,  and  observed  Harald 
and  Susanna  with  a  grave,  and  as  it  seemed  to  Susanna,  a 
displeased  look.  Susanna  felt  stung;  at  the  heart ;  and  when 
Alette  came  to  her,  and  asked  rather  coldly  how  she  found 
herself,  she  answered  also  coldly  and  shortly. 

The  sun  was  going  down,  and  the  evening  began  to  be 
cool.  The  company  was  therefore  invited  by  Harald  to  a 
commodious  hut,  decorated  with  foliage  and  flowers.  At 
Harald' 8  desire,  a  young  girl  plaved  now  upon  the  "  lang- 
ltJg/*t  and  sung  thereto  with  a  clear  lively  voice  the  Hal- 

*  The  nnderatrings  of  the  so-called  Hardanger-fiddle  are  foar  metal  strings, 
which  lie  under  the  sounding-board.  They  are  tuned  in  unison  with  the  upper 
catgut  strings,  whereby,  as  well  as  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  violin  itself,  this 
giret  forth  a  singular  strong,  almost  roekncboly  sound. 

t  The  kngoleik,  or  Unglee.  is  a  four-string  instrument,  probably  of  the 
lame  form  as  the  pealtry.  The  peasant  girb  m  mountab-districts  pUy  gladly 
vpon  it,  and  often  with  great  dexterity.  Jui  the  so-called  "  £lskov*s  Song,"  from 
Tettfjordal  it  is  said— 

Ho  som  so  gjilt  kan  po  Langoleik  «pib^ 

Svanaug  den  vcaa,  ika  no  van  mi  t 
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fingdal  song,  "  Gjetter-livet "  (ShepberJ-life),  wliich  so 
naively  describes  the  days  of  a  shepherd-girl  in  the  solitary- 
dales  with  the  flocks,  which  she  pastures  and  tends  during 
the  summer,  without  care,  and  joyous  of  mood,  although 
almost  separated  from  her  kind; — almost^  for  Havor,  the 
goatherd,  blows  his  horn  on  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  ere  long  sits  beside  her  on  the  crags — 

The  boy  with  his  iewVharp  charms  the  kine, 
And  plajs  upon  the  flute  so  fine. 
And  I  sing  this  song  of  mine. 

So  approaches  the  evening,  and  "  all  my  darlings,"  with 
"  song  and  love,"  are  called  by  their  names ; — 

Come  Laikeros,  GuUstjerna  fine; 
Come  Dokkerose,  darling  mine ; 
Come  Bjolka,  Qvittelin  I 

And  cows  and  sheep  come  to  the  well-known  voice,  and 
assemble  at  the  Sater-hut,  lowing  and  bleating  joyfully. 
Now  begins  the  milking ;  the  goatherd  maiden  sings — 

When  I  have  milked  in  these  pails  of  mine, 
I  lay  me  down,  and  sleep  divine, 
Till  day  npon  the  cliffs  aoth  shine. 

After  the  song,  the  dancing  began  again  with  new  spirit. 
Aji  iron  hook  was  driven  into  the  beam  in  the  middle  of  the 
Toof,  and  the  dancer  who,  during  the  whirl  of  the  Halling- 
polska,  succeeded  in  striking  it  with  his  heel,  so  that  it  was 
bent,  obtained  the  prize  for  dancing  this  evening.  Observ- 
ing the  break-neck  efforts  of  the  competitors,  Susanna  seated 
^erself  upon  a  bench.  Several  large  leafy  branches  which 
.were  reared  between  the  benches  and  window,  prevented 
ier  from  seeing  two  persons  who  stood  in  quiet  conversa- 
tion, but  she  remained  sitting,  as  if  enchanted,  as  she  heard 
the  voice  of  Alette,  saying : 

"  Susanna  is  to  be  sure  an  excellent  and  good  girl,  and  I 
really  like  her ;  but  yet,  Harald,  it  would  distress  me  if  you 
seriously  were  attached  to  her." 

"  And  why  ?"  asked  Harald. 

**  Because  I  think  that  she  would  not  be  suitable  for  youp 

wife.   She  has  an  unreasonable  and  violent  temper,  and " 

;  "But  that  may  be  changed.  Alette.  She  has  already 
changed  very  much.  Of  her  violent  temper  I  have  no  feaf 
•—that  I  should  soon  remove.'* 

2h2 
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"  Greater  wizards  than  you,  my  brother,  have  erred  in 
iiuch  a  belief.  At  the  same  time  she  is  much  too  unedu- 
cated, too  ignorant  to  be  a  suitable  companion  for  you 
through  life.  And  neither  would  she  be  suitable  for  the 
social  circles  into  which  you  must  sometime  come.  Best 
Harald!  let  me  beseech  you,  do  not  be  over-hasty.  You 
have  so  long  thought  of  taking  a  journey  into  foreign  couur 
tries  to  improve  your  knowledge  of  agnculture.  Carry  out 
this  plan  now ;  travel,  and  look  about  you  in  the  world  be- 
fore you  fetter  yourself  for  life." 

"  I  fancy  you  are  right,  Alette ;  and  I  shall  follow  your 
advice,  but " 

"  Besides,"  said  Alette,  interrupting  him  in  her  zeal,  "it 
is  time  enough  for  you  to  think  of  marrying.  Ton  are  still 
young ;  have  time  to  look  about  you,  and  choose.  Tou  can 
easily,  if  you  will,  in  every  point  of  view,  form  a  good  con- 
nexion. Susanna  is  poor,  and  you  yourself  have  not  wealth 
enough  entirely  to  disregard " 

Susanna  would  hear  no  more;  and,  in  truth,  she  had 
heard  enough.  Wounded  pride  and  sickness  of  heart  drove 
the  blood  to  her  head  and  chest,  till  she  felt  ready  to  be 
choked.  She  rose  hastily,  and  after  she  had  begged  an  ao. 
quaintance  to  tell  Alette  and  Harald  that  a  mere  headache 
compelled  her  to  leave  the  dance,  she  hurried  by  the  wood- 
path  back  to  Serab. 

The  evening  was  beautiful,  but  Susanna  was  blind  to  all 
its  splendours ;  she  remarked  not  the  twinkling  of  the  bright 
stars,  not  how  they  mirrored  themselves  in  the  ladies-mantle^ 
which  stood  full  of  pure  crystal  water ;  she  heard  not  the 
rushing  of  the  river,  nor  the  song  of  the  pine-thrush ;  for 
never  before,  in  her  breast,  had  Barbra  and  Sanna  contended 
more  violently. 

"  They  depise  me !"  cried  the  former ;  "  they  cast  me  off, 
they  trample  me  imder  their  feet.  They  think  me  not 
worthy  to  be  near  them ;  the  haughty,  heartless  people !  But 
have  they  indeed  a  right  to  hold  themselves  so  much  above 
me,  because  I  am  not  so  fine,  so  learned  as  they ;  because  I 

am poor  ?    No,  that  have  they  not,  for  I  can  earn  my 

own  bread,  and  go  my  own  way  through  the  world  as  well  as 
any  of  them.  And  if  they  will  be  proud,  then  I  can  be  tea 
times  prouder.  I  need  not  to  humoie  myself  before  tbem\ 
One  is  just  as  good  as  another  V^ 
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**  Ah !"  now  began  Sanna,  and  painful  tears  began  to  flow 
down  her  cheeks,  "  one  is  not  just  as  good  as  another,  and 
education  and  training  make  a  great  difference  between 
people.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  a  man  to  blush  for  the  igno- 
rance of  his  wife;  neither  can  one  expect  that  anybody- 
would  tea<;h  a  person  of  my  age ;  nor  can  they  look  into  my 
heart  and  see  how  willingly  I  would  learn,  and — and  Harald, 
whom  I  thought  wished  me  well,  whom  I  loved  so  much, 
whom  I  would  willingly  serve  with  my  whole  heart  and  life 
— how  coldly  he  spoke  of  me,  who  just  before  so  warmly — 
Harald,  why  shouldst  thou  fool  my  heart  so,  if  thou  carest  sa 
little  for  what  it  feels,  what  it  suffers  P" 

"But,"  and  here  again  began  Barbra,  "thou  thinkest 
merely  on  thyself;  thou  art  an  egotist,  like  all  thy  sex.  And 
he  seems  to  be  so  sure  of  me !  He  seems  not  to  ask  whether 
I  will;  no — only  whether  he  graciously  should.  Let  him 
try !  let  him  make  the  attempt !  and  he  shall  see  that  he  has 
deceived  himself,  the  proud  gentleman !  He  shall  see  that  a 
poor  girl,  without  connexions,  without  friends,  solitary  in  the 
wide  world,  can  yet  refuse  him  who  thinks  that  he  conde- 
scends €0  to  her.  Be  easy,  Miss  Alette !  the  poor  despised 
Susanna  is  too  proud  to  thrust  herself  into  a  haughty  family ; 
because,  in  truth,  she  feels  herself  too  good  for  that." 

But  Susanna  was  very  much  excited,  and  very  unhappy,  as 
she  said  this.  She  had  now  reached  Semb.  Lights  streamed 
•from  the  bedroom  of  the  Colonel's  widow.  Susanna  looked 
up  to  the  window,  and  stood  in  mute  astonishment ;  for  at 
;the  window  stood  the  Colonel's  widow,  but  no  linger  the 
gloomy,  sorrowful  lady.  With  her  hands  pressed  upon  her 
breast,  she  looked  up  to  the  clear  stars  with  an  expression  of 
glowing  gratitude.  There  was,  however,  something  wild  and 
overstrained  in  her  appearance,  which  made  Susanna,  who 
was  possessed  by  astonishment  and  strange  feelings,  deter^ 
mine  to  go  to  her  immediately. 

On  Susanna's  entrance  into  the  room  Mrs.  Astrid  turned 
hastily  to  her.  She  held  a  letter  clasped  to  her  breast,  and 
said  with  restless  delight  and  a  kind  of  vehemence — 

"  To  Bergen,  to  Bergen !  Susanna,  I  set  off  to-morrow 
morning  to  Bergen.  G-et  all  in  readiness  for  my  journey  aa 
soon  as  you  can." 

Susanna  was  confounded     ^  To  Bergen  P"  stammered  she, 
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inquiiinglj ;  **  and  the  road  thither  is  so  difficult,  so  dan* 
gerous,  at  this  time " 

"  And  if  death  threatened  me  upon  it^  1  should  yet  travel  !** 
said  Mrs.  Astrid,  with  impatient  energy.  ^  But  I  desire  that 
no  one  accompany  me.    You  can  stay  here  at  home." 

''Lord  Gtxir'  said  Susiuma,  painMly  excited, ''I  spoke 
not  for  myself.  Could  I  die  to  save  my  ladjr  from  any  danger, 
any  sorrow,  heaven  knows  that  I  would  do  it  with  joy !  Let 
me  go  with  you  to  Bergen." 

"1  have  Deen  very  unhappy,  Susanna!"  resumed  Itfra. 
Astrid,  without  remarking  her  agitated  state  of  mind ;  ''  life 
has  been  a  burden  to  me.  I  have  doubted  the  justice  of 
Providence ;  doubted  whether  our  destinies  were  guided  by 
a  fatherly  hand ;  but  now — ^now  I  see — ^now  all  may  be  very 
different. — But  go,  Susanna,  I  must  compose  myself;  and 
you  also  seem  to  need  rest.     Go,  my  child." 

"  Only  one  prayer,"  said  Susanna — "  I  may  go  with  you 
to-morrow  morning  ?  Ah !  refuse  me  not,  for  I  shall  still  go 
with  my  lady." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Astrid,  almost  joyfully,  "then  it 
would  be  no  use  my  saying  no." 

Susanna  seized  ana  k^sed  her  hand,  and  was  ready  to 
weep,  from  all  the  pain  and  love  which  filled  her  soul ;  but 
her  lady  withdrew  her  hand,  and  again  desired  her  kindly  but 
eommandingly  to  go. 

When  she  was  alone,  she  turned  her  eyes  upon  the  letter 
which  she  held  in  her  hands. 

Upon  the  envelope  of  the  letter  stood  these  words,  written 
by  an  unsteady  hand. 

"  To  my  wife,  after  my  death." 

The  letter  was  as  follows : 

"  I  feel  that  a  great  change  is  about  to  take  place  in  me. 
Probably  I  may  die,  or  become  insane.  La  the  first  place,  I 
will  thank  my  wife  for  her  angel-patience  with  me  during 
my  life,  and  tell  her,  that  it  is  owmg  to  her  conduct  that  I 
have  at  this  moment  my  faith  lefb  in  virtue  and  a  just  Provi- 
dence. I  will  now  reward  her  in  the  only  way  which  is  possible 
to  me.  Know  then,  my  wife,  that  the  boy,  for  whom  thou 
hast  loved  and  deplored — is  not  dead !  Let  it  also  lessen 
the  abhorrence  of  my  deed,  when  I  assure  thee,  that  it  was 
■oUcitude  for  your  well-being  which  led  me  in  part  to  it.    I 
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was  totally  ruined — and  could  not  endure  tbe  thoufflits  of 
seeing  thee  destitute !  For  this  reason  I  eent  away  the  boy, 
and  gave  it  out  that  he  was  dead.  He  has  suffered  no  want, 
he  has " 

Here  followed  several  illegible  lines,  after  which  might  be 
read: 

"  I  am  confused,  and  cannot  say  that  which  I  would.  Speak 
with  the  former  Sergeant  Eonn,  now  in  the  Customs  at  Ber- 
gen ;  he  will " 

.  Here  the  letter  broke  off.  It  was  without  date,  the  paper 
old  and  yellow.  But  Mrs.  Astrid  kissed  it  with  tears  of  joy 
and  gratitude,  whilst  she  whispered, 

"  Oh,  what  a  recompense !  What  light !  Wonderful,  mer- 
ciful, good  Providence  !*' 


AASGAAEDSEEIJA. 

Wildly  the  misty  troop  the  tempett  rideth, 
The  ghosts  of  heroes  seek  the  Northern  fjorde ; 
There  goes  the  iron-boat ;  the  serpent  glideth, 
The  ravens  flutter  round  the  lofty  board. 
Dark,  silent  shades  the  high  mast  are  surrounding ; 
Lightnings  are  flashmg  from  the  weapons  bright ; 
Rise  up  from  ocean-cliffs  thou  horn  resounding, 
To-night  ride  forth  the  Daughters  of  the  fight  I 

Vklhavkjt. 

SirsAKNA  went  into  her  quiet  room,  but  within  her  it  was 
not  quiet — a  hard  fight  was  fought  there.  It  was  necessary 
now  to  abandon  all  her  own  wishes  and  hopes,  for  Susanna 
found  now  that  she  almost  unconsciously  to  herself  had  che- 
rished such  as  regarded  her  mistress  and  Harald.  She  had 
hoped  that  through  her  love  she  might  win  this,  through  her 
attentions  might  become  necessary  to  them ;  and  now  she 
saw  hov  infinitely  little  she  was  to  them.  She  blushed  at 
her  own  self-delusion,  and  reproached  herself  with  having 
been  untrue  to  her  little  Hulda ;  in  having  attached  herself 
so  deeply  to  strange  people,  and  allowed  her  favourite  scheme 
to  be  dimmed  by  new  impressions  and  views.  Susanna  pu- 
nished herself  severely  for  it ;  called  herself  foolish  and  weak ; 
and  determined  to  fly  from  Harald,  and  from  the  place  where 
he  dwelt. 
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"Wlien  I  have  attended  my  lady  over  the  dangerous 
mountains," — thus  thought  Susanna, — "  vrhen  I  see  her  in 
safety  and  happy,  then  I  will  leave  her — her  and  him,  and 
this  country  for  ever.  Poor  came  I  hither,  poorer  shall  I 
go  away  from  it,  for  I  shall  leave  a  part  of  my  heart  behind 
in  a  foreign  land.  But  a  pure  conscience  shall  I  take  with 
me  to  my  home.  They  could  not  love  me  ;  but  when  I  am 
gone,  they  will  perhaps  think  with  esteem^  perhaps  with 
friendship,  upon  Susanna!*' 

The  silent  stars  mirrored  themselves  in  Susanna's  tears, 
which  flowed  abundantly  during  this  quiet  discourse  with 
herself,  and  the  tears  and  the  stars  canned  her  mind,  and 
she  felt  herself  strengthened  by  the  resolution  which  she  had 
taken. 

After  this  she  entirely  directed  her  thoughts  upon  that 
which  would  be  necessary  for  the  journey,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  msht  partly  in  these  preparations,  and 
partly  in  setting  the  domestic  affairs  in  order,  that  she  might 
with  a  good  conscience  leave  the  house. 

In  the  mean  time  the  joumej  was  not  so  quickly  under- 
taken as  was  at  first  intended,  K)r  a  safe  guide  and  good  safe 
horses  for  the  journey  over  the  mountains  had  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  this  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day. 
Before  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  it  was  not  possible 
that  thev  could  set  out.  Harald,  greatly  amazed  at  this 
sudden  determination,  endeavoured  to  delay  the  journey,  by 
representations  of  its  difficulties  and  even  dangers  during 
this  season,  for,  "  from  the  beginning  of  September,  they 
may  every  day  look  for  falls  of  snow  and  stormy  tempests  in 
this  mountain  region."  But  Mrs.  Astrid,  without  further 
explaining  herself,  adhered  to  her  resolution,  and  Harald 
promised  to  make  all  preparations  for  the  journey,  so  that  it 
might  be  performed  as  speedily  and  as  safely  as  possible. 
They  had  the  choice  between  four  equally  difficult  mountain- 
roads  which  led  from  this  part  of  Hallingdal  towards  the 
diocese  of  Bergen ;  and  of  these,  the  shortest  was  that  which 
went  through  Hardanger.  Mrs.  Astrid  determined  upon 
this.  This,  however,  would  require  at  least  two  days  and  a 
half.  Harald,  who  knew  the  way,  and  said  that  in  case  ot 
need  he  could  serve  as  guide,  made  preparations  to  attend 
the  lady  on  her  adventurous  journey.    Alette,  in  the  mean 
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time,  with  her  Alf,  should,  in  company  with  hep  uncle  in 
Hallingdal  and  his  family,  set  off  on  the  journey  to  Trond- 
bjem,  where  Harald  promised  afterwards  to  meet  them  for 
Alette's  marriage. 

Harald  wished  to  inquire  from  Susanna  the  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  journey ;  but  Susanna  at  this  time  was  not 
much  to  be  spoken  with,  she  had  so  much  to  attend  to  both 
within  and  out  of  the  house,  and  she  was  always  surrounded 
by  Larina  and  Karina,  and  Fetro.  And  Susanna  was  glad 
that  her  household  affairs  gave  her  a  good  excuse  for  absent* 
ing  herself  from  the  company,  and  even  from  avoiding  inter- 
course with  the  world.  A  certain  bitterness  both  towards 
him  and  Alette  was  rooted  into  her  heart. 

Among  many  noble  and  valuable  qualities,  man  has  that 
of  being  able  to  condemn  and  sentence  himself.  And  if  we 
are  justly  displeased  with  any  one,  if  we  are  wounded  and 
repelled  by  word  or  deed,  we  should  depend  upon  thi^ 
quality,  and  permit  it  to  operate  reconcilingly  upon  our 
feelings.  For  while  we  are  embittered  by  his  offence,  per* 
haps  he  himself  may  have  wept  in  silence  over  it,  wakea  in 
the  silent  hours  of  the  night  unpityingly  to  punish  himself 
in  the  severe  sanctuary  of  his  conscience ;  and  the  nobler 
the  human  being,  all  the  greater  is  his  pang,  even  over  fail- 
ings which  before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  world  are  very 
small  or  no  faults  at  all ;  nay,  he  will  not  at  all  forgive  him- 
self if  he  cannot  make  atonement  for  his  faults ;  and  the 
hope  of  so  doing  is,  in  such  painful  hours,  his  only  comfort. 

Thus  even  would  every  bitter  feeling  have  vanished  out  of 
Susanna's  soul,  could  she  have  seen  how  deeply  dissatisfied 
was  Harald  at  this  time  with  himself, — ^how  warmly  he  up- 
braided himself  for  the  words  which,  during  the  yesterday  s 
dawn,  had  passed  his  lips,  without  there  being  any  actual 
seriousness  in  them ;  and  how  displeased  he  was  by  the  pro- 
raise  which  he  had  given  to  Alette,  and  with  the  resolve  he 
had  made,  in  consequence  of  her  anxieties  and  advice. 

This  dissatisfaction  was  the  more  increased,  when  he  saw 
by  Susanna's  swollen  eyelids  that  she  had  wept  much,  and 
remarked  in  her  manner  a  certain  uneasiness  and  depression 
which  was  so  entirely  the  reverse  of  her  usually  fresh  and 
lively  deportment.  TJneasy  and  fiill  of  foreboding,  he  ques- 
tioned himself  as  to  the  cause,  whilst  he  followed  her  with 
inquiring  1oq\b. 
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At  dinner,  Mrs.  Astrid  did  not  join  them  at  tlie  table,  anJ 
the  others  sate  there  silent  and  out  of  spirits,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lexow,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  enliven  the 
rest  with  his  good  humour. 

In  the  afternoon,  whilst  they  were  taking  coffee,  Susanna 
slipped  silently  away,  to  carry  to  a  sick  peasant  woman,  be^ 
foro  her  journey,  some  medicines,  together  with  some  chil- 
dren's clothes.  Harald,  who  had  stood  for  some  time  ob- 
serving the  barometer,  and  who  seemed  to  suspect  her 
intention,  turned  round  to  her  hastily  as  she  went  out  at 
the  door,  and  said  to  her — 

"  You  cannot  think  of  going  out  now  ?  It  is  not  ad- 
visable. In  a  few  minutes  we  shall  probably  have  a  severe 
storm.'* 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  it,"  replied  Susanna,  going.  * 

"  But  you  do  not  know  our  storms !"  answered  Harald. 
"  Lexow,  come  here !  See  here," — and  Harald  pointed  to 
the  barometer,  whilst  he  said  half  aloud,  "  the  quicksilver 
has  fallen  two  degrees  in  half  an  hour ;  now  it  sinks  again ; 
now  it  stands  near  the  earthquake  point !  we  shall  have  in  a 
moment  a  true  *  Berg-rose,**  here.** 

Lexow  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  said — 

"  It  is  a  bad  look  out  for  the  morrow* s  journey !  But  I 
presume  that  your  storms  here  are  mere  child's  play,  com- 
pared with  those  that  we  have  in  certain  districts  of  Nord- 
fctnd !"  And  Alf  went  to  his  Alette,  who  looked  inquiringly 
and  uneasily  at  him. 

Harald  hastened  after  Susanna,  and  found  her  at  the  door, 
just  about  going  out  with  a  bundle  under  her  arm.  He 
placed  himself  in  the  way  before  her,  and  said  to  her  gravely — 

**  You  cannot  go !     I  assure  you  that  danger  is  at  hand." 

"  What  danger  ?**  asked  Susanna,  gloomily,  and  with  an 
obstinate  determination  to  act  in  opposition  to  Harald. 

"  Aasgaardsreija,*'  answered  Harald,  smiling,  "  and  it  is 
nothing  to  joke  about.  Soon  enough  will  it  come  riding 
here  and  may  take  you  with  it,  if  you  do  not  stop  at  home. 
No!  You  must  not  go  now!"  And  he  seized  her  hand  in 
order  to  lead  her  into  the  house. 

Susanna,  who  fancied  that  he  was  joking  in  his  customary 

•  Rose  or  Ryse  (giant)  is  the  nflme  pven  in  Norway  to  the  strong  whirlwind^ 
which  are  heard  howlmg  among  the  rueks,  and  which,  in  certain  mountain  dii- 
tncts  are  so  daofnroM.  ^ 
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manner,  and  who  was  not  at  all  in  a  joking  humour,  released 
her  hand,  and  said,  crimsoning  and  proudly — 

"  I  shall  go,  sir !  I  shall  go,  hecause  I  wiH  do  so ;  and 
you  have  no  right  to  prevent  me." 

Harald  looked  at  her  confounded,  hut  said  afberwards,  in 
a  tone  which  very  much  resembled  Susanna's — 

"  If  I  cannot  prevent  your  going,  neither  can  you  prevent 
my  following  you !" 

'*  I  would  rather  go  alone  !'*  said  Susanna,  in  a  tone  of 
defiance,  and  went. 

"  I,  even  so !"  said  Harald,  in  the  same  tone,  and  followed 
her,  yet  ever  at  the  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  paces; 
A.S  he  passed  the  kitchen  door,  he  went  in  and  said  to  those 
whom  he  found  there,  "  Look  to  the  fire,  and  extinguish  it 
at  the  first  gale  of  wind ;  we  shall  have  a  tempest." 

At  the  same  moment,  Alfiero  sprang  towards  Susanna, 
howling  and  leaping  up  with  his  paws  upon  her  shoulder,  as  it 
he  would  prevent  her  from  going  forward  on  her  way.  But 
repulsed  oy  her,  he  sprang  anxiously  sneaking  into  his 
kennel,  as  u  seeking  there  for  shelter  from  danger. 

The  weather,  however,  was  beautiful ;  the  wind  still ;  the 
heaven  bright ;  nothing  seemed  to  foretel  the  approaching 
tempest,  excepting  the  smoke,  which,  as  it  ascended  from  the 
cottages  in  the  dSe,  was  immediately  depressed,  and,  whirl- 
ing round,  sunk  to  the  earth. 

Susanna  went  rapidly  on  her  way ;  hearing  all  the  time 
Harald's  footsteps  a  little  behind  her,  and  yet  not  venturing 
to  turn  round  to  look  at  him.  As  by  chance  she  cast  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  she  perceived  a  little  white  cloud,  which 
took  the  fimtastical  shape  of  a  dragon,  and  which,  with  the 
speed  of  an  arrow,  came  hastening  over  the  valley.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  was  heard  a  loud  noise,  which  turned  Su- 
sanna's glance  to  the  heights,  where  she  saw,  as  it  were^  a 
pillar  of  smoke  whirlingly  ascend  upwards.  At  the  same 
moment  Harald  was  at  her  side,  and  said  to  her  seriously 
and  hastily,  "  To  the  ground  I  throw  yourself  down  on  the 
ground  instantly !" 

Susanna  would  have  protested ;  but  in  the  same  moment 
was  seized  by  Harald,  lifted  from  the  earth,  and  in  the  next 
moment  found  herself  lying  with  her  face  upon  the  ground; 
She  felt  a  violent  gust  of  wind    heard  near  to  her  a  reporH 
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like  that  of  a  pistol-shot,  and  then  a  loud  cracking  and 
rattling,  which  was  followed  by  a  roar  resembling  the  rolling 
of  successive  peals  of  thunder ;  and  all  was  again  still. 

Quite  confounded  by  what  had  taken  place,  Susanna  raised 
her  head,  and  looked  around  her  as  she  slowly  raised  herself. 
Over  all  reigned  a  dead  stillness ;  not  a  blade  of  grass  moved. 
But  just  near  to  her,  two  trees  had  been  torn  up,  and  stones 
had  been  loosened  from  the  crags  and  rolled  mto  the  dale. 
Susanna  looked  around  for  Harald  with  uneasiness,  but  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  she  thought  upon  the  story  of 
Aas^aardsreija.  In  her  distress  she  c^ed  upon  his  name, 
and  nad  great  joy  in  hearing  his  voice  reply  to  her. 

She  perceived  him  at  a  little  distance  from  her,  slowly 
raising  himself  near  an  angular  wall  of  rock.  He  was  pale, 
and  seemed  to  feel  pain.  Busied  about  Susanna's  safety, 
Harald  had  assumed  too  late  the  humble  posture  into  which 
he  had  compelled  Susanna,  and  had  been  caught  by  the 
whirlwind,  and  slung  violently  against  the  comer  of  a  rock, 
whereby  he  had  sustained  a  severe  blow  upon  the  left  collar- 
bone and  shoulder.  He,  however,  assurea  Susanna,  who  was 
now  anxious  about  him,  that  it  was  of  no  consequence ;  it 
would  soon  be  better,  he  added  jestingly. 

"  But  was  I  not  right  in  saying  that  Aasgaardsreija  is  not 
to  be  played  with  P  And  we  have  not  yet  done  with  it.  In 
a  few  moments  it  will  be  upon  us  again ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
hear  it  roaring  and  whistling  in  the  mountains,  it  is  best  that 
we  humble  ourselves.    It  may  otherwise  fare  ill  with  us." 

Scarcely  had  Harald  uttered  these  words  before  the  signals 
were  heard  from  the  mountains,  and  the  tempest  arose  with 
the  same  violence  as  before,  and  passed  over  as  quickly  too. 
In  a  few  moments  all  was  again  still. 

"  We  have  now  again  a  few  moments'  breathmg  time," 
said  Harald,  rising  up,  and  looking  inquiringly  around  him ; 
**  but  the  best  is,  that  we  now  endeavour  to  find  a  shelter 
over  head,  so  that  we  may  be  defended  from  the  shower  of 
stones.  There  shoots  out  a  wall  of  rock.  Thither  vnll  we 
hasten  before  the  tempest  comes  again.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, other  wanderers  nave  thought  as  we." 

And,  in  truth,  two  persons  had  before  them  sought  shelter 
under  the  rocky  projection,  and  Harald  soon  recognised  them. 
The  elder  of  them  was  the  guide  whom  Harald  had  sent  for 
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to  conduct  tliem  over  the  mountain  road — a  handsome  old 
man  in  the  Hailing  costume;  the  younger  was  his  grandson, 
a  brisk  youth  of  sixteen,  who  was  to  accompany  him.  On 
their  way  to  Semb,  they  had  been  overtaken  by  the  tempest. 

It  was  perhaps  welcoijie  to  both  Harald  and  Susanna,  that 
in  this  moment  of  mutual  constraint,  they  were  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  these  persons  from  being  alone  together. 
Prom  their  place  of  refuge  they  had  an  extensive  prospect 
ever  the  dale,  and  their  attention  was  directed  to  that  which 
had  occurred  there.  They  saw  that  the  cottages  had  ceased 
to  smoke ;  a  sign  that  the  people,  as  is  customary  in  such 
tempests,  had  universally  extmguished  their  fires.  They  saw 
several  horses,  which  had  been  out  to  graze,  standing  im- 
movably, i^vdth  their  heads  turned  in  the  direction  from 
whence  the  tempest  came ;  in  this  manner  they  divided  the 
wind-shocks,  and  could  withstand  its  force.  A  little  farther 
off  a  singular  atmospheric  scene  presented  itself.  They  saw 
thick  masses  of  clouds  from  different  sides  rush  across  the 
sky,  and  stormily  tumult  backwards  and  forwards.  The 
singularly-formed  masses  drew  up  against  each  other,  and 
had  a  regular  battle  in  the  air.  It  continued  some  time ;  but 
at  length  the  columns  which  had  been  driven  on  by  the 
weaker  wind  withdrew,  the  conquerors  advanced  tempestu- 
ously onwards,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  vault  of 
heaven,  which  now  dark  and  heavy  as  lead,  sunk  down  to  the 
earth.  In  the  mean  time  the  tempest  began  somewhat  to 
abate,  and  after  about  three  hours'  continuance,  had  suffi- 
ciently subsided  to  allow  the  company  under  the  rock-roof  to 
betake  themselves  to  their  homeward  way.  Susanna  longed 
impatiently  to  be  at  home,  as  well  on  account  of  her  mistress 
as  of  Harald,  whose  contusion  evidently  caused  him  much 
pain,  although  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  under  a  cheerful 
and  talkative  manner. 

Not  without  danger,  but  without  any  further  injury,  they 
arrived  at  Semb,  where  every  one,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
been  in  the  greatest  uneasiness  on  their  account.  The  wind 
entirely  abated  towards  evening.  Harald's  shoulder  was 
fomented ;  he  soon  declared  that  he  had  lost  all  pain ;  and 
although  every  one  urgently  discouraged  him,  yet  he  reso- 
lutely adhered  to  his  determination  of  accompanying  Mr3» 
Astnd  across  the  mountains. 
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Poop  Susanna  was  so  full  of  remorse  for  her  wilfulness, 
which  had  occasioned  Handd's  accident,  so  grateful  for  his 
care  for  her,  that  every  bitter  feeling  as  well  towards  him  as 
to  Alette,  had  vanished  from  her  heart.  She  felt  now  only  a 
deep,  almost  painful  necessity  of  showing  her  devotion  to 
them;  and  to  give  them  some  pleasure,  she  would  gladly 
have  given  her  right  hand  for  that  purpose. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  JOIJENBT. 

Forwards  I  forwards  I  flj  swift  as  a  hind, 
See  how  it  laaghs  behind  Fanaranktind  t 

HsNR  Wbroklakik 

The  party  which  next  morning  set  out  from  Heimdal  and 
ascended  Ustefjell,  did  not  look  in  the  least  gay.  They 
moved  along  also  in  a  thick  mist,  which  hung  over  the  valley, 
enveloped  all  the  heights,  and  concealed  every  prospect 
around  them.  Before  them  rode  the  guide,  the  old  trusty 
Hailing  peasant,  whose  strong  and  tall  figure  gave  an  im- 
pression of  security  to  those  who  followed  after.  Then  came 
Mrs.  Astrid ;  then  Susanna ;  then  Harald,  who  carried  his  arm 
in  a  sling.  The  train  was  closed  by  the  young  boy,  and  a 
peasant,  who  led  two  horses  with  the  luggage  upon  hurdles. 

After  they  had  ascended  for  a  considerable  time,  the  air 
became  clearer,  and  the  travellers  had  mounted  above  the 
regions  of  mist ;  soon  saw  they  the  blue  colour  of  the  heavens, 
and  the  sun  greeted  them  with  his  beams,  and  lighted  up  the 
wild,  singular  region  which  now  began  to  surround  tuem. 
This  scene  operated  upon  Susanna's  young,  open  mind  with 
wonderful  power.  She  felt  herself  altogether  freer  and 
lighter  of  mood,  and,  glancing  around  with  bright  eyes,  she 
thought  that  she  had  left  behind  her  all  strife  and  all  pain, 
and  now  ascended  upwards  to  a  future  of  light  and  tran- 
quillity. Now  her  mistress  would  indeed  be  happy ;  and 
Susanna  would,  with  liberated  heart,  and  bound  no  longer  by 
^elfish  feelings,  easily  follow  the  calls  of  duty  and  the  will  of 
Providence.  So  felt,  so  thought  she. 
.  The  road  was  untracked,  often  steep  and  terrific,  but  the 
^orses  stepped  safely  over  it,  and  thus  in  a  little  time  they 
eame  to  a  ^ter-hut^  which  lay  upon  the  shore  of  Ustevand, 
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one  of  the  inland  lakes  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  Hallingskarr, 
This  Sater  lies  above  the  boundary  of  the  birch-tree  vegeta- 
tion, and  its  environs  have  the  strong  features  peculiar  to 
the  rocky  character ;  but  its  grass-plots,  perpetually  watered 
from  the  snowy  mountains,  were  yet  of  a  beautiful  green,  and 
many-coloured  herds  of  cattle  swarmed  upon  them.  Like 
dazzling  silver  ribbons  shimmered  the  brooks  between  the 
green  declivities  and  the  darker  cliffs.  The  sim  now  shone 
bright,  and  they  mutually  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
cheering  prospect  of  a  happy  journey.  At  this  Sater  the 
company  rested  for  an  hour,  and  made  a  hasty  breakfast  of 
the  simple  viands  which  are  peculiar  to  this  region.  Before 
each  guest  was  placed  a  bowl  of  "Lefsetriangle,***  on  which 
was  laid  a  cake  of  rye-meal,  about  the  size  of  a  plate.  Upon 
the  table  stood  large  four-cornered  pieces  of  butter,  and  a 
dish  of  excellent  mountain-fish.  Cans  of  Hardanger  ale  were 
not  wanting ;  and  a  young  girl,  with  light  plaited  hair,  light- 
yellow  leather  jacket,  black  thickly-plaited  petticoat,  and  a 
red  kerchief  tied  round  her  neck,  with  a  face  as  pretty  and 
innocent  as  ever  an  idyl  bestowed  upon  its  shepherdess, 
waited  upon  the  guests,  and  entertained  them. with  her 
Bimple,  good-humoured  talk. 

After  breakfast  the  journey  was  continued.  Upon  the 
heights  of  UstefjeU  they  saw  two  vast  mountain  ranges, 
whose  wavy  backs,  reared  themselves  into  the  regions  of  per- 
petual snow.     They  were  Hallingskarv  and  Hallmg-Jokul. 

Slowly  advanced  the  caravan  up  the  Barfiell.  By  degrees 
all  trees  disappeared ;  the  ground  was  naked,  or  only  covered 
by  low  black  bushes ;  between,  lay  patches  of  snow-lichen, 
which  increased  in  extent  the  higher  they  ascended.  The 
prospect  around  had  in  it  something  indescribably  cold  and 
terrific.  But  Susanna  felt  herself  in  a  peculiar  maimer  en- 
livened by  this  wild,  and  to  her  new  spectacle.  To  this  the 
old  Hailing  peasant  contributed,  who,  whilst  they  travelled 
through  this  desolate  moimtain  track,  related  to  the  V^rty 
various  particulars  of  the  "subterranean  folk"  who  dwelt 
there,  and  whom  he  described  as  a  spectre  herd,  with  little, 
ugly,  pale,  or  bluish  human  shapes,  dotted  in  grey,  and  with 
black  head-gear.  "They  often  draw,"  said  he,  "people 
down  into  their  subterranean  dwellings,  and  there  murder 
4hem ;  and  if  anybody  escape  living  out  of  their  power,  they 
*  ^  Lefw**  Are  thin  cnkes  of  dongh,  which  are  cat  in  pieces  and  baked.   •  - 
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remain  from  that  time  through  the  whole  of  their  lives  da 
jected  and  insane,  and  have  no  more  pleasure  on  the  earth* 
Certain  people  they  persecute ;  but  to  others  they  afford  pro- 
tection, and  bring  1x>  them  wealth  and  good  fortune."  The 
Hailing  peasant  was  himself  perfectly  convinced  of  the  actual 
existence  of  these  beings ;  he  had  himself  seen  in  a  mountain 
district  a  man  who  hastily  sunk  into  the  earth  and  vanished! 

One  of  his  friends  had  once  seen  in  a  wood  a  whole  farm, 
with  house,  people,  and  cattle;  but  when  he  reached  the 
place,  all  these  had  immediately  vanished. 

Harald  declared  that  here  the  imagination  had  played  its 
pranks  well ;  but  the  old  man  endeavoured  to  strengtKen  the 
affair  by  relating  the  following  piece  out  of  Hans  Lauridsen'i 
"BookoftheSouL" 

''The  devil  has  many  companions;  such  as  elfin-women, 
elfin-men,  dwarfs,  imps,  nightmares,  hobgoblins  with  red- 
hot  fire-tongs,  Yar-wolves,  giants,  spectres,  which  appear  to 
people  when  they  are  about  to  die." 

And  as  Harald  smilingly  expressed  some  doubt  on  the 
•abject,  the  old  man  said  warmly — 

"  Why,  does  it  not  stand  written  in  the  Bible  that  all 
knees,  as  well  those  that  are  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth, 
and  under  the  earth,  shall  bow  at  the  name  of  the  Lord  ? 
And  who,  indeed,  can  they  be  under  the  earth,  if  not  the 
subterranean  ?  And  do  you  take  care,"  continued  he  gaily, 
with  an  arch  look  at  Susanna,  ''  take  care  when  the  '  Thus- 
mork '  (twilight)  comes,  for  then  is  the  time  when  they  are 
about ;  and  tney  have  a  particular  fancy  for  young  girls,  and 
drag  them  gladly  down  to  their  dwellings.  Take  care !  for 
if  they  get  you  once  down  into  their  church — for  they  have 
churches  too,  deep  under  ground — you  will  never  see  the 
son  and  God's  clear  heaven  again  as  long  as  ever  you  live ; 
and  it  would  not  be  pleasant,  that  you  may  believe,  to  dwell 
with  Thuseme." 

Susanna  shuddered  involuntarily  at  this  jest.  She  cast  a 
ghmce  upon  the  wild  rock-shapes  around  her,  which  the 
Balling-peasant  assured  her  were  all  spectres,  giants,  and 
giantesses,  turned  into  stone.  Harald  remarked  the  impres- 
sion which  all  this  made  on  3usanna ;  but  he,  who  had  so 
often  amused  himself  by  exciting  her  imagination,  became 
now  altogether  rectifying  reason,  and  let  his  light  shine  £of 
Susanna  on  the  darkness  of  superstition. 
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Higher  yet  ascended  the  travellers,  and  more  desolate  be- 
came the  country.  The  whole  of  this  mountain  region  is 
scattered  over  with  larger  and  smaller  blocks  of  stone  ;  and 
these  have  assisted  people  as  waymarks  through  this  country, 
when,  without  these,  people  must  infallibly  lose  themselves. 
Stones  have,  therefore,  been  piled  upon  the  large  blocks  in 
the  direction  which  the  road  takes ;  and  if  a  stone  fall  down, 
the  pas^ser-by  considers  it  a  sacred  duty  to  replace  it.  "  Com- 
fortable waymarks,"  as  Professor  Hiansten,  in  his  interesting 
"  Mountain  Journey,"  calls  these  guides  ;  "  for,"  continues 
he,  "  they  are  upon  this  journey  the  only  traces  of  man ;  and 
if  only  once  one  has  failed  to  see  one  such  stone  of  indication, 
the  next  which  one  discovers  expels  the  awakened  anxiety 
by  the  assurance,  *  thou  art  still  upon  the  right  way.' " 

In  dark  or  foggy  weather,  however,  those  friendly  watchers 
are  almost  useless,  and  the  journey  is  then  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous.  People  become  so  easily  bewildered  and 
frozen  in  this  desert,  or  they  are  overwhelmed  by  the  falls  of 
snow.  They  who  perish  m  this  manner  are  called  after 
death  "Drauge,"  and  are  supposed  to  haunt  the  gloomy 
mountain  passes.  The  guide  pointed  out  a  place  near  the 
road  where  had  been  found  the  corpses  of  two  tradespeople, 
who  one  autumn  had  been  surprised  by  a  snow-storm  upon 
the  mountains,  and  there  lost  their  lives.  He  related  this 
with  great  ind^erence,  for  every  year  people  perish  in  the 
mountain  regions,  and  this  kind  of  death  is  not  considered 
wane  than  any  other.  But  dreadful  thoughts  began  to  rise 
in  Susanna's  mind.  There  was,  however,  no  reason  to  anti-.. 
cipate  misfortune,  for  the  weather  was  lovely,  and  the  journey, 
although  difficult,  went  on  safely  and  well.  It  was  continued 
uninterruptedly  till  evening.  As  no  Sater  could  be  reached 
before  dark,  they  were  to  pass  the  night  in  a  place  called 
"  Monsbuheja,"  because  in  its  neighbourhood  there  was  grass 
for  the  horses.  Here  our  travellers  happily  arrived  shortly 
beibre  sunset.  They  found  here  a  cave,  half  formed  by 
nature  and  half  by  the  hands  of  men,  which  last  had  rolled 
large  stones  around  its  entrance.  Its  walls  were  covered 
with  moss,  and  decorated  with  horns  of  the  reindeer. fastened 
into  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  Soon  had  Susanna  formed 
here,  out  of  carpet-bags,  cloaks,  and  shawls,  a  comfortable 
cpuch  for  her  wearied  hidy,  who  thanked  her  for  it  with  such 
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a  friendly  glance  as  Susanna  had  never  before  seen  in  hef 
eyes. 

Harald,  in  the  mean  time,  with  the  servants  had  cared  for 
the  horses,  and  in  collecting  fuel  for  the  night.  A  few 
hundred  paces  from  the  cave,  a  river  flowed  between  ice- 
covered  banks ;  on  the  edge  of  this  river,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  snow-brook,  they  found  roots  of  decayed  junipers, 
fock-willows,  and  moor-weed,  which  they  collected  together 
to  a  place  outside  the  cave,  where  they  kmdled  the  nocturnal 
watch-fire. 

During  this,  Susanna  ascended  a  little  height  near  the 
cave,  and  saw  the  sun  go  down  behing  Halluig- J okul.  Like 
a  red  globe  of  fire,  it  now  stood  upon  the  edge  of  the 
immeasurable  snow-raoimtains,  and  threw  splendid,  many* 
coloured  rays  of  purple,  yellow,  and  blue,  upon  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  as  well  as  upon  the  snow-plains  which  lay  below.  It 
was  a  magnificent  sight. 

"  Good  heavens !  how  great,  how  glorious !"  exclaimed 
Susanna,  involuntarily,  whilst  with  her  hands  pressed  upon 
her  breast,  she  bowed  herself  as  though  in  adoration  beiore 
the  descending  ruler  of  the  day. 

"Yes,  great  and  glorious!*'  answered  a  gentle  echo  near; 
Susanna  looked  around,  and  saw  Harald  standing  beside  her. 
There  stood  they,  the  two  alone,  lighted  by  the  descending 
sun,  with  the  same  feelings,  the  same  thoughts,  ardent  and 
adoring  in  the  waste,  dead  solitude.  Susanna  could  not 
fesist  the  feelings  of  deep  and  solemn  emotion  which  filled 
her  heart.  She  extended  her  hand  to  Harald,  and  her  tearful 
look  seemed  to  say,  "Peace!  peace!"  Susanna  felt  this  a 
leave-taking,  but  a  leave-taking  in  love.  In  that  moment 
she  could  have  clasped  the  whole  world  to  her  breast.  She 
felt  herself  raised  above  all  contention,  all  spite,  all  littleness. 
This  great  spectacle  had  awakened  something  great  within 
her,  and  in  her  countenance  Sanna  beamed  in  beautiful  and 
mild  illumination. 

Harald,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  think  of  no  leave- 
taking  ;  for  he  held  Susanna's  hand  fast  in  his,  and  was  about 
to  speak ;  but  she  hastily  withdrew  it,  and,  turning  herself 
from  him,  said : 

"  We  must  now  think  about  supper  I" 

The  fire  outside  the  cave  blazed  up  cheerfully,  and  in  the 
eastern  heaven  uprose  the  moon  amia  rose-coloured  clouds. 
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Soon  was  Susanna,  lively  and  cheerftil,  busied  by  tbe  fire. 
From  cakes  of  bouillon  and  prepared  groats  whicn  sbe  bad 
brought  with  her,  she  prepared  an  excellent  soup,  in  which 

Eieces  of  veal  were  warmed.  Whilst  this  boiled,  she  distri- 
uted  bread,  cheese,  and  brandy  to  the  men  who  accompanied 
them,  and  cared  with  particular  kindness  for  the  old  guide. 
Harald  allowed  her  to  do  all  this,  without  assisting  her  in 
the  least.  He  sate  upon  a  stone,  at  a  little  distance,  sup- 
ported on  his  gun,  and  observed  her  good  and  cheerful 
countenance  lighted  up  by  the  fire,  her  lively  movements  and 
her  dexterity  in  all  wmch  she  undertook.  He  thought  upon 
her  warm  heart,  her  ingenuous  mind,  her  activity ;  he  thought 
upon  the  evenings  of  the  former  winter,  or  when  he  read 
aioud,  related  stories  to  her,  and  how  she  listened  and  felt 
the  while.  All  at  once  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  ideal  of  a 
happy  life,  which  for  so  many  years  had  floated  before  his 
mind^  now  was  just  near  to  him.  It  stood  there,  beside  the 
flames  of  the  nocturnal  fire,  and  was  lighted  up  by  them. 
Alette's  warnings  flitted  from  before  him  like  the  thence- 
hastening  night-mists,  without  shape  or  reality.  He  saw 
himself  the  possessor  of  an  estate  which  he  would  ennoble 
as  Oberlin  has  done  the  sunken  rocky  valley ;  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  dependents  and  neighbours,  to  whose  happi- 
ness he  really  contributed ;  he  saw  himself  in  his  home — he 
contemplated  it  in  the  most  trying  light — the  long  winter 
jevenings ;  but  it  dimmed  not  thereby.  Fop  he  saw  himself 
as  before,  on  the  winter  evenings  with  Susanna ;  but  yet  not 
as  before,  for  he  now  sate  nearer  to  her  and  she  was  his  wife, 
and  he  read  aloud  to  her,  and  enjoyed  her  lively,  warm 
sympathy ;  but  he  rested  at  intervals  his  eyes  upon  her  and 
upon  the  child,  which  lay  in  the  cradle  at  her  feet,  and 
Susanna  glanced  at  him  as  she  had  just  now  done  upon  tho 
rock  in  the  evening  sun.  The  flames  which  now  danced  over 
the  snow  were  the  flames  of  his  own  hearth,  and  it  was  his 
wife  who,  happy  and  hospitable,  was  busied  about  them,  dif- 
fusing comfort  and  joy  around  her. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  a  finer  education  ?"  thought  he,  "  it 
cannot  create  a  heart,  a  soul,  and  qualities  like  this  girl's  !" 
He  could  not  turn  his  eyes  from  Susanna ;  every  moment  she 
seemed  more  beautiful  to  him. — The  sweet  enchantment  of 
love  had  come  over  him, 
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In  tlie  meantime  the  eyening  meal  was  ready,  and  Harald 
was  called  to  it.  What  wonder  if  he,  after  a  fatiguing  day's 
journey,  and  after  the  observations  which  he  had  just  been 
making,  found  Susanna's  meal  beyond  all  description  excel- 
lent and  savoury  ? !  He  missed  only  Susanna's  presence 
during  it,  for  Susanna  was  within  the  cave,  and  upon  her 
knees  before  Mrs.  Astrid,  holding  in  her  hand  a  bowl  of  soup, 
atid  counting  with  quiet  delight  every  spoonful  which  her 
lady  with  evident  satisfaction  conveyed  to  her  lips.  **  That 
was  the  best  soup  that  I  ever  tasted  I"  said  she,  when  the 
bowl  was  emptied ;  "  it  is  true,  Susanna^  that  you  are  very 
clever!"  It  was  the  first  time  that  Mrs.  Astrid  had  paid 
attention  to  her  eating,  and  the  first  praise  which  Susanna 
had  received  from  her  mouth, — and  no  soup,  not  even  nectar, 
can  taste  so  charming,  so  animating,  as  the  first  word  of 
praise  from  beloved  lips ! 

When  Susanna  went  out  of  the  cave,  she  was  welcomed 
by  Harald's  looks ;  and  they  spoke  a  language  almost  irre- 
sistibly enchanting  for  a  heart  to  which  affection  was  so 
needful  as  was  Susanna's :  and  in  her  excited  and  grateful 
spirit  she  thought  that  she  could  be  content  for  all  eternity 
to  be  up  in  these  mountains,  and  wait  upon  and  prepare 
soup  for  those  beloved  beings  who  here  seemed  first  to  nave 
opened  their  hearts  to  her. 

They  now  made  preparations  for  the  night,  which  promised 
to  be  clear,  but  cold.  The  peasants  laid  themselves  around 
the  fire.  Mrs.  Astrid,  anxious  on  account  of  Harald's 
shoulder,  prayed  him  to  come  into  the  cave,  where  it  was 
sheltered  from  the  keen  air ;  but  Harald  preferred  to  keep 
watch  on  the  outside,  and  sate  before  the  fire  wrapped  in  his 
cloak.  Susanna  laid  herself  softly  down  at  his  mistress's 
feet,  which  she  hoped  by  this  means  to  keep  warm.  Strange 
shai>es  flitted  before  her  inward  fidght  whilst  her  eyelids  were 
closed.  Shapes  of  snow  and  ice  came  near  to  her,  and 
seemed  to  wish  to  ■unround  her — ^but  suddenly  vanished,  and 
were  melted  before  the  warm  looks  of  love,  and  the  sun 
shone  forth  in  glory ;  and  happy,  sweet  feelings  blossomed 
forth  in  her  soul.  Amid  such  she  slept.  Then  a  new  image 
showed  itself.  She  was  again  in  Heimdal ;  she  stood  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  looked  with  fearful  wonder  on  tho 
opposite  shore;  for  there,  amid  the  dark  fir-trees^  shone 
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fortli  something  white,  mist-like,  but  which  became  ever 
plainer ;  and  as  it  approached  the  brink  of  the  river,  Susanna 
saw  that  it  was  a  child,  and  she  knew  again  her  little  Hulda. 
But  she  was  pale  as  the  dead,  and  tears  rolled  down  her 
snow-white  cheeks,  while  she  stretched  forth  her  little  arms 
to  Susanna,  and  called  her  name.  Susanna  was  about  to 
throw  herself  into  the  waves  which  separated  theni,  but  could 
not ;  she  felt  herself  fettered  by  an  invisible  power.  At 
this,  as  she  turned  round  with  inexpressible  anguish  to  free 
herself,  she  perceived  that  it  was  Harald  who  thus  held  her ; 
he  looked  so  cold,  so  severe,  and  Susanna  felt  at  the  same 
time  both  love  and  hatred  for  him.  Again  anxiously  called 
the  tender  child's  voice,  and  Susanna  saw  her  little  sister 
sink  upon  the  stones  of  the  shore,  and  the  white  waves  beat 
over  her.  With  a  feeling  of  wild  despair  Susanna  now 
awoke  from  sleep,  and  sprang  up.  Cold  perspiration  stood 
upon  her  brow,  and  she  looked  bewildered  around.  The  cave 
darkly  vaulted  itself  above  her ;  and  the  blazing  fire  outside 
threw  red  confused  beams  upon  its  fantasticaUy  decorated 
walls.  Susanna  went  softly  out  of  the  cave ;  she  wished  to 
see  the  heavens,  the  stars ;  she  must  breathe  the  free  fresh 
air,  to  release  herself  from  the  terrors  of  her  dream.  But  no 
beaming  star  looked  down  upon  her,  for  the  heavens  were 
covered  with  a  grey  roof  of  cloud,  and  the  pale  moonlight 
which  pressed  through  cast  a  troubled  light  over  the  dead 
countiy,  and  gloomy  and  hideous  shapes.  The  fire  had 
burnt  low,  and  flickered  up,  as  if  sleepily,  now  and  then,  with 
red  flames.  The  peasants  slept  heavily,  lying  around  it. 
Susanna  saw  not  Harald  at  this  moment,  and  she  was  glad 
of  it.  In  order  to  dissipate  the  painful  impression  she  had 
experienced,  Susanna  took  a  water-jug,  ancl  went  down  to 
the  river  with  it,  to  fetch  water  for  the  morrow's  breakfast. 
On  the  way  thither  she  saw  Harald,  who  with  his  gun  upon 
his  shoulder,  walked  backwards  and  forwards  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  cave.  Unobserved  by  him,  she,  however,  came 
down  to  the  river,  and  filled  her  jug  with  the  snow-mingled 
water.  This  little  bodily  exertion  did  her  good;  but  the  solitary 
ramble  was  not  much  calculated  to  enliven  her  spirits.  The 
scene  was  indescribably  gloomy,  and  the  monotonous  mur- 
muring of  the  snow-brook  was  accompanied  by  gusts,  of 
wind,  which,  like  giant   sighs,  went  mournfully  whistling 
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through  the  desert.  She  seated  herself  for  a  moment  at  the 
foot  of  a  rock.  It  was  midnight,  and  deep  silence  reigned 
over  the  country.  The  rocks  around  her  were  covered  with 
mourning-lichen,  and  the  pale  snow-lichens  grew  in  crevices 
of  the  mountains ;  here  and  there  stuck  out  from  the  black 
earth-rind  the  bog-lichen,  a  little  pale-yellow  sulphur-coloured 
flower,  which  the  Lapland  sagas  use  in  the  magic  arts,  and 
which  here  gives  the  impression  of  a  c^hastly  smile  upon  these 
fields  of  death.  Susanna  could  not  n?ee  herself  firom  the  re- 
membrance of  her  dream;  and  wherever  she  turned  her 
glance  she  thought  that  she  saw  the  image  of  her  little 
dying  sister.  Perhaps  in  this  dream  she  had  received  a  warn- 
ing, perhaps  a  foretelling ;  perhaps  she  might  never  leave 

this  desert ;  perhaps  she  shoidd  die  here,  and  then ^what 

would  become  of  her  little  Hulda  ?  Woidd  not  neglect  and 
want  let  her  sink  upon  the  hard  stones  of  life,  and  the  waves 
of  misery  go  over  her  P  In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy 
thoughts,  Susanna  was  surprised  by  Harald.  He  saw  that 
she  had  been  weeping,  and  asked,  with  a  voice  so  hand  it 
went  to  Susanna's  hea^t — 

"  Wliy  so  dejected  P  Are  you  uneasy  or  displeased  P  Ah  I 
tell  it  openly  to  me  as  a  firiend !  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you 
thus!" 

"  I  have  had  a  bad  dream !"  said  Susanna,  wiping  away 
her  team  and  standing  up,  '*  all  is  so  ghastly,  so  wild  here 
around  us.  It  makes  me  think  on  aU  the  dark  and  sad 
things  in  the  world  !  But  it  is  no  use  troubling  oneself  about 
them,'*  continued  she  more  cheerfully,  "  it  will  be  all  well 
enough  when  the  day  dawns.  It  is  the  hour  of  darkness,  the 
hour  in  which  the  under-earth  spirits  have  rule!"  And 
Susanna  attempted  to  smile.  **  But  what  is  that  ?"  continued 
she,  and  her  smile  changed  itself  suddenly  to  an  expression 
of  anxiety,  which  made  her  involuntarily  approach  Harald. 
There  was  heard  in  the  air  a  low  clattering  and  whistling, 
and  at  ihe  same  time  a  mass  resembling  a  grey  cloud  came 
from  the  north,  spreading  over  the  snow-fiel^i  and  approach- 
ing the  place  where  they  stood.  In  the  pale  moonlight 
Susanna  seemed  to  see  wild  shapes  with  horns  and  claws, 
moving  themselves  in  the  mass,  and  the  words,  "  the  under- 
^arth  spirits,"  were  nearly  escaping  her  lips. 

"  It  ia  a  herd  of  reindeer !"   said  Harald^  smiling,  who 
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Beemod  to  divine  her  thoughts,  and  went  a  few  paces  towards 
the  apparation,  whilst  he  mechanically  shouldered  his  gun. 
But  at  the  same  moment  the  herd  took  another  direction, 
and  fled  with  wild  speed  towards  the  east:  The  wind  rose, 
*and  swept  with  a  mournful  wail  through  the  ice-desert. 

"  It  is  here  really  fearful  !'*  said  Susanna,  and  shuddered. 

"  But  to-morrow  evening,'*  said  Harald,  cheerfully,  "  we 
shall  reach  Storlie-Sater,  which  lies  below  the  region  of  snow, 
and  then  we  shall  find  birch-woods,  quite  green  yet,  and  shall 
meet  with  friendly  people,  and  can  have  there  a  regularly 
comfortable  inn.  The  day  afterwards  we  shall  have  a  heavy 
.  piece  of  road ;  but  on  that  same  day  we  shall  have  a  view  of 
scenes  so  magnificent,  that  you  certainly  will  think  little  of 
the  trouble,  on  account  of  the  pleasure  you  will  enjoy,  for 
there  the  beautiful  far  exceeds  the  terrific.  That  spot  be- 
.tween  Storlie-Sater  and  Tverlic,  where  the  wild  Leira-river, 
as  if  in  frenzy,  hurls  itself  down  over  Hogfjell,  and  with 
the  speed  of  lightning  and  the  noise  of  thunder  rushed  be- 
tween and  over  splintered  masses  of  rock,  in  part  naked,  in 
part  clothed  in  wood,  to  tumble  about  with  its  rival  the 
furious  Bjoroja, — that  spot  exceeds  in  wild  grandeur  any- 
thing that  man  can  imagine.'* 

Thus  spake  Harald,  to  dissipate  Susanna's  dejection ;  but 
she  listened  to  him  half-dreammg,  and  said  as  if  to  herself — 

"  Would  that  we  were  well  there,  and  passed  it,  and  at  our 
destination,  and  then " 

"  And  then  ?"  said  Harald,  taking  up  the  unfinished  sen- 
tence—"  what  then  f" 

"Home  with  my  Hulda  again!"  said  Susanna,  deeply 
sighing. 

"What,  Susanna?  Will  you  then  leave  us?  Do  you 
.  really  hate  Norway  ?'* 

"  No,  no ! — a  long  way  from  that ! — But  one  cannot  serve 
two  masters,  that  I  now  feel.  Hulda  calls  me.  I  shall  have 
ro  rest  till  I  return  to  her,  and  never  will  I  part  from  her 
again,  I  have  dreamed  of  her  to-night ;  and  she  was  so  pale, 
so  pale— Ah !  But  you  are  pale  too,  terribly  pale !"  continued 
Susanna,  as  she  looked  at  Harald  with  astonishment ;  "  you 
are  certainly  ill !" 

"  It  is  this  lovely  moolight  and  this  sweet  scenery  which 
gives  me  this  ashy-grey  colour,"  said  Harald  jokingly,  who 
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wished  to  conceal  the  true  cause  of  his  paleness ;  which  was, 
that  his  shoulder  hegan  to  be  acutely  painful  during  the 
night.  And  he  endeavoured  to  turn  Susanna's  attention  to 
another  object. 

The  two  had  in  the  mean  time  reached  the  cave.  Harald 
reyived  the  smouldering  fire  with  fresh  fuel,  and  Susanna 
crept  softly  into  the  cave,  and  resumed  her  former  place  at 
the  feet  of  her  mistress.  Bat  it  was  not  till  late  that  she 
sunk  into  an  uneasy  sleep. 

She  was  awoke  by  a  loud  and  rushing  noise.  A  pale  light 
came  into  the  cave,  and  she  heard  Harald' s  voice  saying  aloud 
outside,  "  It  is  time  that  we  are  preparing  for  the  journey, 
that  as  soon  as  possible  we  may  get  into  quarters.  We  have 
a  laborious  day  before  us." 

Susanna  looked  around  her  for  her  lady.  She  stood  quite 
read^  near  Susanna,  and  was  regarding  her  with  a  gentle,  at- 
tentive  look. 

Susanna  sprang  up,  shocked  at  her  own  tardiness,  and 
went  all  the  quicker  now  to  make  arrangements  for  breakfast. 
The  bouillon  was  again  had  recourse  to,  the  servants  were  re- 
freshed with  salmon,  bacon,  and  curds  thawed  in  snow-water. 

A  tempest  had  blown  up  after  midnight,  which  promised 
our  travellers  not  at  all  an  agreeable  travelling-day.  The 
river  and  the  brooks  roared  loudly,  and  raged  and  thundered 
amid  the  rocks  around  them.  In  the  course  of  the  morning 
the  wind,  however,  abated,  but  Harald  cast  now  and  then 
thoughtfiil  glances  upon  the  grey  roof  of  cloud  which  grew 
ever  thicker  above  their  heads.  Susanna  saw  him  once  cast 
an  inquiring  glance  upon  the  guide,  and  he  shook  his  grey 
head.  In  the  mean  time  all  the  men  seemed  cheerful ;  and 
Harald  seemed  to  wish  by  his  animation,  to  remove  the  im- 
pression which  his  continued  unusual  paleness  might  occa- 
sion. 

Through  the  whole  forenoon  they  continued  to  ascend  higher 
into  the  region  of  winter,  and  the  snow-fields  stretched  out 
wider  and  wider.  No  one  living  thing  showed  itself  in  this 
desert,  but  they  frequently  saw  traces  of  rein-deer,  and  here 
and  there  flies  lay  upon  the  snow  in  deep  winter-sleep.  The 
wind  fortunately  siibsided  more  and  more,  and  let  its  icy 
breath  be  felt  only  in  short  ^sts.  But  ever  and  anon  were 
beard  peals  and  roarings,  as  if  of  loud  thunder.    They  were 
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the  so-called  "  PjeUskred ;"  or  falls  of  great  masses  of  rocks 
and  stones,  which  separate  themselves  from  the  mountains, 
and  plunge  down,  ana  which  in  these  mountain-regions  com- 
monly occur  during  and  after  tempests.  The  peasants  re- 
lated many  histories  of  houses  and  people  who  were  crushed 
under  them. 

The  road  hecame  continually  more  and  more  difficult.  They 
were  often  obliged  to  wade  through  running  rivers,  and  to 
pass  over  snow-bridges,  under  which  the  rivers  had  made 
themselves  a  path.  Harald,  alike  bold,  as  prudent  and  de- 
termined, often  averted  danger  at  his  own  risk,  from  Mrs. 
Astrid  and  Susanna.  Neither  was  he  pale  any  longer.  The 
lexertions  and  fever,  which  nobody  suspected,  made  his  cheeks 
glow  with  the  finest  crimson. 

In  the  afternoon,  they  had  reached  the  highest  point  of 
the  rocks.  Here  were  piled  up  two  great  heaps  of  stones,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  little  sea  cdled  Skiftesjo,  which  is 
•covered  vdth  never-melted  ice  in  the  hottest  summer.  Here 
the  brooks  begin  to  run  westward,  and  the  way  begins  from 
here  to  descend.  The  giant  shapes  of  the  Yasqem  and 
Ishaug,  together  with  other  lofty  snow-mountains,  showed 
themselves  in  perspective. 

The  wind  was  now  almost  still;  but  it  began  to  snow 
violently,  and  the  cloudy  sky  sank  down,  dark  and  heavy  as 
lead,  upon  the  travellers. 

"  We  must  hasten,  hasten,"  said  the  old  HalUng  peasant,  as 
he  looked  round  with  an  intelligent  glance  to  the  party  whom 
he  led,  *'  else  we  shall  be  snowed  up  on  the  mountains,  as  it 
happened  to  the  late  Queen  Margaret,  when " 

He  ended  not,  for  his  horse  stumbled  suddenly  on  a  steep 
descent,  and  threw  him  over.  The  old  man's  head  struck 
violently  against  a  stone,  and  he  remained  lying  senseless. 
It  was  a  fi3l  hour  before  they  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to 
consciousness.  But  the  blow  had  been  so  severe,  and  the  old 
man  was  so  confused  in  his  head,  that  he  could  no  longer 
serve  as  guide.  They  were  obliged  to  place  him  on  the  same 
horse  as  his  grandson  rode,  and  the  high-spirited  young  man 
took  charge  of  him  vnth  the  greatest  tenderness.  Harald 
rode  now  at  the  head  of  the  party,  but  every  moment  in- 
creased the  difficulties  of  his  imdertaking,  for  the  snow  fell 
with  such  terrible  rapidiiy,  and  the  thickness  of  the  air  pre* 
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Tdni^  him  distinguishiiifi;  with  certaiatj  ''  the  comfortably 
waj-marks," — the  trareUer's  only  means  of  safety.  The 
were  obliged  often  to  make  windings  and  turnings,  to  come 
again  upon  the  right  path.  Nevertheless,  they  succeeded  in 
reaching  Bjoroi-Sater,  an  uninhabited  Sater,  but  which  stands 
upon  the  broad  and  rapid  Bjoroia. 

Here  they  halted  to  take  counsel.  The  Bjoroia  was  now 
80  swollen,  and  rushed  along  so  violently,  that  they  soon 
saw  the  pure  impossibility  of  passing  it  at  this  place.  The 
old  Halluig-peasant  advised  them  to  make  a  circuit  to  ano- 
ther place,  wnere  they  might  with  safety  cross  the  river ;  this 
would  take  them  near  to  the  Storlie-Sater,  and  near  to  the 
Rreat  waterfall  of  the  same  name,  the  roar  of  which  might  be 
heard  at  three  miles'  distance.  It  is  true  that  they  must 
make  a  circuit  of  some  miles,  but  what  could  they  do? 
Great  was  the  danger  of  pursuing  the  journey  in  this  stormy 
but  greater  yet  to  stand  still  in  this  desert,  where  the  snow 
frequently  fell  to  the  depth  of  many  yards.  The.  old  HaU 
linger,  however,  chose  this  last ;  for  he  found  himself  unable 
to  sit  on  the  horse,  and  prayed  to  be  left  quiet  in  the  hut, 
with  provisions  for  a  few  days,  in  which  time  he  hoped  that 
the  snow  would  cease  and  begin  to  thaw.  He  did  not  wish 
that  his  grandson  should  remain  with  him,  but  he  was  reso- 
lute not  to  leave  his  old  grandfather,  and  the  rest  considered 
it  alike  proper  and  necessary ;  and  the  two,  therefore,  were 
hastily  supplied  with  whatever  they  might  require  in  this 
winterly  solitude  Their  horses  were  supplied  with  pro- 
Tender,  and  led  likewise  into  the  hut. 

Susanna  bound  up  the  old  man's  head  with  the  carefulness 
of  a  daughter.  It  was  to  her  infinitely  difficult  to  leave  the 
old  man  behind  them  there.  "  And  if  no  thaw  come  ?'* 
said  she ;  ^  if  snow  and  winter  still  continue,  and  thou  art 
buried  in  here  and  frozen  ?" 

^'  That  has  happened  before  now  to  many  a  better  fellow 
than  me,"  said  the  old  man  calmly.  "  One  cannot  die  more 
than  once,  and  Qod  is  also  at  home  in  the  wilderness.  And 
he  who  rightly  can  utter  the  Lord's  Prayer  need  not  to  fear 
the  under-earth  spirits.  "With  me,  an  old  man,  it  may  go  as  it 
wilL  My  best  time  is,  in  any  case,  past ;  I  am  anxious  cnly 
for  the  youth.    Think  on  him  when  thou  comest  to  huzuao 
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8u8iima  was  affected.  She  impressed  a  kiss  upon  the  old 
man's  forehead,  and  a  warm  tear  fell  from  her  cheek  upon 
his.  The  old  man  looked  up  to  her  with  a  cordial,  hright- 
beaming  glance.  **  God's  angel  guide  thee  !"  cried  he  iSter 
her,  as  she  left  the  hut  to  attend  the  rest. 

Again  was  the  little  train  in  motion,  and  wandered  oyer 
snow-fields,  naked  rocks,  and  half-thawed  morasses.  The 
snow  reached  high  up  the  legs  of  the  horses,  and  only  slowly 
and  almost  reluctantly  went  they  forward.  It  grew  darker 
and  darker.  No  one  spoke  a  word.  Thus  they  went  on  for 
an  hour's  space. 

With  great  uneasiness  had  Susanna  fancied  for  some 
time  that  she  obseryed  Harald  to  reel  in  his  saddle ;  but  she 
endeavoured  to  persuade  herself  that  it  might  be  only  a  de- 
lusion, which  the  unequal  paces  of  the  horse  occasioned,  and 
by  the  thick  snow-mist  through  which  she  saw  him.  All 
around  her  had,  in  fact,  a  bewildering  appearance,  and 
seemed  to  her  waving  and  spectral.  A  dull  cry  from  Mrs. 
Astrid  broke  the  ghostly  silence — was  this  also  a  delusion  f 
Harald's  horse  stood  still,  and  was  without  its  rider.  Of  a 
truth,  it  was  only  too  certain  !  Harald  bad,  seized  by  dizzi^ 
ness,  fallen  down  beside  his  horse.  He  bad  borne  tor  lons^ 
in  silence  the  increasing  pain  in  his  shoulder  and  breast,  ana 
endeavoured  to  conceal  from  himself,  as  well  as  from  others^ 
feelings  of  feverish  dizziness  which  seized  his  head.  Even 
now,  when  it  threatened  to  overpower  him,  he  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  of  any  consequence.  With  the  help  of  the 
servant,  he  made  several  attempts  to  seat  himself  again  upon 
his  horse,  but  in  vaiD.  He  could  no  longer  lift  up  his 
fevered  head.  Lying  upon  the  snow  on  his  knees,  and  with 
silent  misery,  he  leaned  his  burning  forehead  against  a  piece 
of  rock. 

"  Here,  then,  here  shall  we  die !"  said  Mrs.  Astrid,  half 
aloud  to  herself,  in  a  gloomy  voice ;  "  and  this  young  man 
must  be  sacrificed  for  my  sake.  My  fate  is  always  the 
same !" 

Then  followed  a  moment  of  fearftil  silence.  Men  and 
animals  stood  immoveable,  and  as  if  turned  to  stone,  whilst 
the  snow  fell  over  them,  and  seemed  to  threaten  to  bury 
them.  But  now  a  clear,  cheerful  voice  raised  itself^  and 
aaid — 
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*'  I  see  a  flat  rock  yonder,  which  will  shelter  us  from  the 
snow.  We  must  carry  him  there!''  And  Susanna  raised 
up  Harald  and  seized  ms  arm,  whilst  the  servant  went  before 
and  made  a  path  through  the  snow.  About  forty  paces 
from  the  place  where  they  stood,  a  vaulted  projecting  rock 
'atretched  rorth,  under  which  they  could  obttun  shelter  from 
the  snow,  which  reared  itself  in  high  walls  around  the  open 
space. 

"  Support  yourself  on  me ;  better — ^better !  Pear  not ; 
I  am  strong!**  said  Susanna,  whUst  she,  with  a  soft  but 
vifforous  arm,  embraced  Harald.  He  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  like  a  child:  although  he  was  not  properly  conscious, 
vtill  he  felt  a  certain  pleasure  in  submitting  himself  to  the 
young  girl's  guidance,  who  talked  to  him  with  such  a  mild 
and  courageous  voice. 

As  commodiously  as  possible  was  Harald  laid  under  the 
ehelterinff  rock,  and  Susanna  took  oflf  ber  shawl,  which  shd 
wore  uncter  her  fur  cloak,  and  made  of  it  a  soft  pillow  for 
Harald.  "  Ali !  that  is  good !"  said  he  softly,  and  pressed 
Susanna's  hand,  as  he  found  himself  relieved  by  this  position. 
Susanna  returned  now  to  her  mistress. 

"  Susanna,"  said  she, "  I  would  also  gladly  get  there.  It 
seems  safe  resting  there ;  but  I  am  so  st^  that  I  can  scarcely 
move  myself." 

Susanna  helped  her  lady  from  her  horse ;  and  guided  and 
supported  by  her,  Mrs.  Astrid  reached  the  sheltering  vault. 
Here,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  open  plain,  the  air  was 
almost  of  a  mild  temperature,  for  the  rock  walls  and  the 
piled-up  snow  prevented  the  cold  vdnd  from  entering.  Here 
ousanna  placea  softly  her  lady,  who  was  almost  stiffened  vrith 
eold  and  &tigue. 

Susanna  also  was  frozen  and  weary;  but,  oh,  what  a 
southern  clime  of  life  and  warmth  cannot  love  and  a  strong 
will  call  forth  in  a  human  being!  It  was  these  powers 
which  now  impelled  the  young  girl's  pulse,  and  let  the  blood 
rush  warm  from  the  chambers  of  her  heart  to  her  very  finger 
ends.  She  rubbed  the  stiffened  limbs  of  her  mistress,  she 
warmed  them  with  kisses  and  tears,  she  warmed  her  with  her 
throbbing  breast.  She  prevailed  upon  her  to  drink  from  a 
bottle  of  vmie,  and  prepared  also  K>r  Harald's  parched  and 
thirsty  lips  a  refreshing  draught  of  wine  and  water.    Sht 
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moistened  her  handkercliief  with  snow,  and  laid  it  upon  hia 
aching  brow.  Around  them  both  she  piled  cloaks  and 
articles  of  clothing,  so  that  both  were  protected  from  the 
cold.  Then  stood  she  for  a  moment  silent,  with  a  keen  and 
serious  look.  She  was  thinking  on  what  was  further  to  b^ 
done  to  save  these  two. 

Harald  had  raised  himself  on  his  sound  arm,  and  looked 
silently  down  with  the  pain  which  a  manly  nature  experiences 
when  it  is  compelled  to  renounce  one  of  its  noblest  impulses 
— sustaining  and  helping  the  weak  who  are  confided  to  their 
care.  A  tear — ^the  first  Susanna  had  ever  seen  him  shed,  ran 
down  his  cheek. 

Mrs.  Astrid  gazed  with  a  mournful  look  up  to  the  grave* 
like  vault. 

But  Susanna's  ejes  beamed  even  brighter.  ''  Hark  I 
hark !"  said  she,  and  listened. 

Mrs.  Astrid  and  Harald  fixed  upon  her  inquiring  looks. 

^  1  hear  a  noise,"  resumed  Susanna,  "  a  noise  like  that 
of  a  great  waterfall." 

"  It  is  the  roar  of  the  Storlie-force !"  exclaimed  Harald^ 
for  a  moment  animated — "  but  what  good  of  that?"  conti- 
nued he,  and  sunk  down  disheartened,  "  we  are  three  miles 
off — and  cannot  get  there !" 

*'  Yes,  we  can,  we  will,"  said  Susanna,  with  firm  resolu* 
tion.  •  "  Courage,  courage,  my  dear  lady !  Be  calm,  Mr. 
Bergman !    We  will  reach  it,  we  wiU  be  saved  I" 

"And  how  ?"  said  Harald,  "  the  servant  is  a  stupid  fellow, 
he  never  could  find  his  way." 

"  But  I  can  find  it,  be  sure  of  that,"  replied  Susanna ; 
"  and  come  back  hither  with  people  and  help ;  tell  me  only 
(he  signs  by  which  I  may  know  the  right  way.  These  and 
the  roar  of  Storlie-force  will  guide  me." 

"  It  is  in  vain !  You  would  perish,  alone,  and  in  the  snow* 
storm !" 

"  I  shall  not  perish !  I  am  strong !  No  one  shall  hinder 
me.  And  if  you  wiU  not  tell  me  the  way,  I  shall,  neverther 
less,  find  it  out." 

.  When  Harald  saw  her  so  firmly  resolved,  and  her  cheerful 
and  determined  tone  had  inspired  him  with  some  degree  of 
confidence,  he  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  her  the  objects  by 
which  she  must  direct  herself,  and  which  consisted  of  rocb 
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and  crag,  wbich,  howeyer,  in  the  snowy  nigbt,  she  probablj 
oould  no  longer  distinguish. 

With  deen  attention,  Susanna  listened,  and  then  said 
cheerfully,  "  Now  I  have  it !  I  shall  find  the  way !  Gtod  pre* 
serve  you !  I  shall  soon  be  back  again  with  help !" 

When  she  came  out  into  the  open  air,  she  found  the  ser- 
vant seeking  his  comfort  in  the  brandy-bottle,  and  the  horses 
■unk  in  a  spiritless  stupor.  She  admonished  him  to  take 
care  of  these,  and  charged  him  earnestly  both  with  threats 
and  promises  of  reward,  to  think  about  bis  employers  and 
watcn  over  their  safety.  She  herself  gave  to  her  norse  fodder 
and  water,  patting  him  the  while,  and  speaking  to  him  kind 
and  encouraging  words.  After  that  she  mounted  to  com- 
mence her  solitary,  dangerous  journey.  But  it  was  only 
with  great  difficulty  that  she  could  make  the  horse  part  from 
his  companions,  and  when  it  had  gone  about  twenty  paces 
forward,  it  stopped,  and  would  return  again  to  its  company. 
This  manoeuvre  it  repeated  several  times,  at  length  it  would 
obey  neither  blows  nor  encouragement.  Susanna  therefore 
dismounted  and  let  the  horse  go.  A  few  tears  filled  her  eyes 
as  she  saw  him  thus  abandon  her,  and  beseechingly  she  lifbed 
her  hands  to  Him,  who  here  alone  saw  the  solitary  defence- 
less maiden. 

After  that  she  pursued  her  way  on  foot. 

This  indeed  was  not  long,  and  the  length  of  it  was  not  the 
difficulty;  but  he  who  had  seen  Susanna  making  her  way 
through  the  deep  snow,  then  clambering  up  rocks,  then  wan- 
dering over  morasses,  where  at  every  step  she  feared  to  sink, 
would  have  been  filled  with  amazement  at  her  courage  and 
her  stren^h.  But  "  God's  angel,"  whom  the  old  man  had 
prayed  might  guide  her,  seemed  to  be  with  her  on  the  way, 
for  the  fall  of  snow  ceased,  and  ever  and  anon  shot  a  moon- 
beam forth,  and  showed  her  some  of  the  objects  which  Harald 
had  described  as  landmarks.  Besides,  the  din  of  the  Storlie- 
force  grew  ever  louder  and  louder^  like  the  trumpet  of  the 
resurrection  in  her  ears.  A  strong  resolve  to  attempt  the 
uttermost,  a  secret  joy  in  testifying  her  affection,  even 
though  it  should  be  with  the  sacrifice  of  her  life,  gave  wings 
to  her  feet,  and  prevented  her  courage  falling  for  a  single 
minute. 

So  passed  two  hours.  Susanna  now  heard  the  water  iroaiio| 
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beneath  her  feet.  She  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  plunging 
into  an  abyss  ;  all  around  was  darkness  and  snow*  She  stood 
Btill.  It  was  a  moment  of  terrible  uncertainty.  Then  parted 
the  clouds,  and  the  half-moon  in  full  glory  beamed  forth,  just 
as  it  was  about  to  sink  behind  a  rock.  Susanna  now  saw 
the  abyss  on  whose  brink  ishe  stood ;  she  saw  the  Storlie- 
force  spread  its  white  masses  of  water  in  the  moonlight,,  saw 
the  Sater-huts  there  below !  .     •    •     . 

Beneath  the  stone  yault  where  Mrs.  Astrid  and  Harald 
found  themselves,  prevailed  for  some  time  after  Susanna's  de* 
parture,  a  deep  and  wild  silence.  This  was  at  length  broken 
by  Mrs.  Astrid,  who  said  in  a  solemn  tone — 

"  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you,  Harald !" 

"  Command  me,"  answered  he.  "  Might  I  but  be  able  to 
fulfilyour  wish !" 

"  We  seem  both,"  resumed  Mrs.  Astrid,  "  now  to  stand 
near  the  grave ;  but  you  are  stronger  and  younger  than  I, 
you  I  hope  will  be  rescued.  I  must  confide  to  you  an  im- 
portant commission,  and  I  rely  on  the  honour  and  the  sound- 
ness of  heart  which  I  have  observed  in  you,  that  you  will 
conscientiously  execute  it,  in  case  I  myself  am  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  do,  and  you  as  T  trust,  will  outlive  me !" 

Mrs.  Astrid  had  uttered  this  with  a  firm  voice,  but  during 
the  following  relation,  she  was  frequently  a^tated  by  con^ 
tending  emotions.  She  spoke  rapidly,  and  in  short,  abrupt 
sentences,  as  thus — 

"  I  had  a  sister.  How  I  loved  her  I  am  not  able  to  express. 
She  was  as  gay  and  gentle  in  her  mood  as  I  was  serious. 
When  I  married,  she  accompanied  me  to  my  house.  But 
there  was  no  good  luck. — The  fortune  which  my  sister  pos- 
sessed placed  her  in  a  condition  to  follow  her  own  heart's 
bias,  and  she  gave  her  hand  to  a  poor  but  aimable  young 
man,  a  Lieutenant  "Wolf,  and  lived  with  him  some  months 
of  the  highest  earthly  felicity.  But  brief  was  the  happiness 
to  be.  Wolf  perished  on  a  sea-voyage,  and  his  inconsolable 
wife  sunk  under  her  sorrow.  She  died  some  hoiurs  after  she 
had  given  birth  to  a  son,  and  after  she  had  laid  her  tender 
babe  in  my  arms,  and  prayed  me  to  become  its  mother. 

"And  I  became  a  mother  to  this  child.  An  own  son 
could  not  have  possibly  been  dearer  to  me.  I  was  proud  of 
the  handsome  lively  child.    I  saw  a  beautiful  future  for  him. 
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He  should  realise  the  ideal  of  my  youth,  he  should  .  .  •  ' 
Oh  I  amid  my  own  poor  and  desolate  life  I  was  yet  rich  in  this 
boy.  But  the  man  who  had  received  my  hand  endured  not 
that  my  heart  should  belong  to  this  child.  He  took  a  hatred 
to  the  poor  boy,  and  my  life  became  more  than  eyer  bitter. — 
Once  1  was  obliged  to  make  a  journey  to  visit  a  sick  relative. 
I  wished  to  take  the  seven-year-old  l>oy  with  me,  for  he  had 
never  been  separated  from  me.  But  my  husband  would  re- 
tain hun  with  him,  and  assumed  a  tone  of  tenderness  to  per- 
suade me.  This  I  could  not  resist ;  and  spite  of  the  boy*8 
entreaties,  and  an  anxiety  which  seemed  to  me  ominous — ^I 
left  my  poor  child.  I  persuaded  myself  that  I  was  acting 
stron^y,  and  I  was  reallv  weak.  I  nad  promised  the  child's 
mother  to  protect  it — ^I  knew  that  I  left  it  in  hard  and  hos- 
tile hands  and  yet  I ^When  after  a  week's  absence  I  re- 
turned from  mv  journey,  the  boy — ^had  vanished.  He  had 
gone  out  one  day,  it  was  said,  and  never  came  back  again. 
They  had  sought  for  him  everywhere,  and  at  length  had 
found  his  little  hat  upon  a  rock  on  the  edge  of  the  sea — it 
was  held  for  certain  that  he  had  fallen  over  it. — ^I  found  my 
husband  busy  in  taking  possession  of  my  sister's  property, 
which  in  case  of  the  boy's  death  should,  according  to  her  will, 
£Bdl  to  us.  From  this  moment,  my  soul  was  seized  with  the 
most  horrible  suspicions !  .  .  .  Grod  be  {nraised  that  these 
were  false !  God  forgive  me  that  I  ever  entertained  them ! 
— For  twenty  years  have  they  gnawed  at  my  heart;  for 
twenty  years  have  they  hung  tbe  weight  of  lead  on  the  ful- 
filment of  my  duties.  AU  my  researches  were  fruitless :  no 
one  could  be  suspected ;  no  one  seemed  to  have  acted  lierein, 
/except  a  dreadful  fate.  This  was  all : — the  boy  had  had  per- 
mission to  go  out  and  play,  had  left  the  house  alone,  ana  no 
one  had  seen  him  afterwards. 

"  Twenty  vears — long,  dark  years — ^had  passed  since  this . 
period,  and  hope  had  hj  degrees  expired  m  my  heart,  the 
feeble  hope,  which  sometimes  revived  in  it,  that  I  should  yet 
recover  my  beloved  child.  After  having  been  many  years 
deprived  of  both  bodily  and  mental  vigour  by  his  paralysis, 
my  husband  died.  I  was  free;  but  wherefore  should  I 
Uve !  .  .  .  I  had  lost  my  faith  in  everything  which  makes 
life  dear,  and  I  stood  alone,  on  tbe  verge  of  old  a^e,  sur- 
founded  by  darkness  and  bitter  memoriea.    Thus  did  I  stUl 
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feel  l)ut  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  received  a  writing  from  the 

{)pesent  Commandant  of  K .  "Within  lay  an  unsealed 
etter,  which  he  said  had  been  found  in  a  drawer  into  which 
my  husband  was  wont  to  throw  old  letters  and  papers,  of  no 
worth  OP  importance. — And  this  letter  ...  Oh!  how  it 
would  have  changed  my  heart,  and  my  future !  This  letter 
was  written  by  my  husband,  apparently  immediately  after 
his  severe  paralytic  stroke ;  but  its  words,  in  an  unsteady 
hand,  said,  that  the  lost  child  still  lived,  and  directed  me  for 
further  explanation  to  a  certain  Sergeant  Bonn,  in  Bergen. 
Here  the  letter  appeared  to  have  been  broken  off  by  a  sudden 
increa^  of  his  attack.  I  was,  as  it  chanced,  absent  from 
home  on  this  day.  When  I  returned  I  found  my  husband 
speechless,  and  nearly  lifeless.  Life  was  indeed  restored 
through  active  exertions,  but  consciousness  continued  dark, 
and  half  of  the  body  powerless ; — thus  he  lived  on  for  some 
years.  In  a  moment  of  clearness  which  occurred  to  him 
shortlv  before  he  expired,  I  am  convinced  that  he  desired  to 
unfold  to  me  the  condition  of  the  boy,  or  the  existence  of 
the  aforesaid  letter — but  death  prevented  him  .  ^  .  How 
this  letter  became  thrown  amongst  the  old  papers  I  do  net 
understand — perhaps  it  might  be  done  by  my  husband's 
own  hand,  in  that  moment  of  privation  of  consciousness  in 
which  the  letter  closed — enough,  the  hand  of  Providence 
saved  it  from  destruction,  and  allowed  it  to  reach  me !  .  .  . 
.  "  Tou  know  now  the  cause  of  my  hasty  journey.  And  if 
it  should  for  me  terminate  here — if  I  shall  never  achieve  the 
highest  wish,  and  the  last  hope  of  my  life — if  I  never  may 
see  again  my  sister's  son,  and  myself  deliver  into  his  hands 
that  which  has  been  unjustly  withheld  from  him — then,  listen 
to  my  prayer,  my  solemn  injunction !  Seek  put,  as  soon  as 
you  can,  in  Bergen,  the  person  whom  I  have  named,  and 
whose  address  you  will  further  find  in  the  paper.  Tell  him, 
that  in  my  last  hour  I  commissioned  you  to  act  in  my  stead ; 
spare  no  expense  which  may  be  necessary — promise,  threaten 
— but  search  out  where  my  sister's  son  is  to  be  found !  And 
then — go  to  him.  Bear  to  him  my  last  affectionate  greeting ; 
deliver  to  him  this ; — it  is  my  Will,  and  it  will  put  him  in 
possession  of  all  that  I  possess,  which  is  properly  that  of  his 
mother,  for  my  own  is  nearly  consumed.  Tell  him  that  care 
on  bis  account  has  worn  away  my  life,  that-^my  God !  What 
4a  jou  ?    Why  do  you  thus  seize  my  hand  ? — you  weep  1" 
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"  3)ell  me — "  stammered  forth  Harald,  with  a  voice  nearly 
choked  by  emotion ;  "  did  this  child  wear  on  a  ribbon  round 
his  neck  a  little  cross  of  iron  P — the  head  of  a  winged  cherub 
in  its  centre  P" 

"From  his  mother's  neck,"  said  Mrs.  Astrid,  "I  trans- 
ferred it  to  his  !*• 

"  And  here ^here  it  yet  rests !"  exclaimed  Harald,  as 

he  led  Mrs.  Astrid's  hand  to  the  little  cross  hanging  to  his 
neck.     "  What  recollections  awake  now !     Yes,  it  must  be 

so!    I  cannot  doubt ^you  are  my  childhood's  first  che- 

risher,  my  mother's  sister !" 

A  cry  of  indescribable  emotion  interrupted  Harald.  "  Grood 
God!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Astrid,  "you  are " 

"  Your  sister's  son ;  the  child  that  you  mourn.  At  this 
moment  I  recognise  again  myself  and  you." 

"  And  I Your  Yoice,  Harald,  has  often  stnick  me  as 

strangely  familiar.  At  this  moment  I  seem  again  to  hear 
your  father's  voice.    Ah,  speak!  speak!  for  heaven's  sake^ 

explain  to  mo        make  me  certain you  give  me  then 

more  than  life." 

"  What  shall  I  say  ?"  continued  Harald,  in  the  hie;hest 

excitement  and  dis^et;  "much  is  obscure  to  myself- 

incomprehensible.  But  your  nairative  has  at  this  moment 
called  up  in  me  recollections,  impressions,  which  make  me 
certain  that  I  neither  deceive  you  nor  myself  At  this 
instant  I  remember  with  perfect  clearness,  how  I,  as  a  child, 
one  day  ran  my  little  sled!^  on  the  hill  before  the  fortress, 
and  how  I  was  there  addressed  by  the,  to  me,  well-known 
Sergeant  Bonn,  but  whose  name  till  this  moment  had  entirely 
escaped  me,  who  invited  me  to  ascend  his  sledge,  and  take  a 
drive  with  him.  I  desired  nothing  better,  and  I  got  in.  I 
remember  also  now  extremely  well  that  my  hat  blew  off,  that 
I  wished  to  fetch  it,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Sergeant,  who 
threw  a  cloak  round  me,  and  drove  off  at  full  speed.     And 

long  did  the  drive  continue but  from  this  moment  my 

recollection  becomes  dark,  and  I  look  back  into  a  time  as 
into  a  dark  night,  which  ever  and  anon  is  illuminated  by 
lightning.  Probably  I  fell  then  into  the  heavy  sickness 
which  long  afterwards  checked  my  growth.  I  recollect  it  as 
a  dream,  that  I  would  go  home  to  my  mother,  but  that  my 
cries  were  hushed  by  the  Sergeant,  first  with  good  words  and 
then  with  menaces.    I  remember  dimlji  that  1  at  one  tim« 
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fotmd  myself  in  a  foul  and  wretched  house,  where  hideous 

men  treated  me  harshly,  and  I  longed  to  die. Then  comes, 

like  a  sunbeam,  the  impression  of  another  home,  of  a  clear 
heaven,  pure  air,  green  meadows,  and  of  friendly,  mild  people, 
who,  with  infinite  tenderness,  cherished  the  sick  and  weakly 
child  which  I  then  was.  This  home  was  Alette's ;  and  her 
excellent  parents,  after  they  had  recalled  me  to  life,  adopted 
me  as  theur  son.  My  new  relationships  became  unspeakably 
dear  to  me ;  I  was  happy ;  my  illness  and  the  long  succeea- 
ing  weakness  had  almost  wholly  obliterated  the  memory  of 
the  past.  I  had  forgotten  the  names  of  both  people  and 
places,  yet  never  did  I  forget  my  childhood's  earliest,  motherly 
cherisher.  Like  a  lovely  and  holy  image  has  she  followed 
me. through  life,  although,  with  the  lapse  of  years,  she,  as  it 
were,  folded  herself  continually  in  a  thicker  veil. 

"When  I  was  older,  I  requested  and  received  from  my 
foster-father  an  explanation  of  my  reception  into  his  house. 

I  then  found  that  he  had  one  day  called  on  Mr.  K in 

Christiansand,  and  had  seen  there  a  most  feeble  and  pale 
child,  who  sate  in  the  sunshine  on  the  floor.     The  child 

began  to  weep,  but  hushed  itself  in  terror  when  Mr.  K 

went  up  sharply  to  it,  and  threatened  it  with  the  dark  room. 
Moved  by  this  occurrence,  my  benefactor  inquired  to  whom 
the  boy  belonged,  and  received  for  answer  that  it  was  a  poor 
child  without  connexions,  and  who  had  been  taken  in  charity 

and  committed  to  K 's  care.    Alette's  father  resolved  at 

once,  cost  what  it  would,  to  take  the  child  out  of  this  keep- 
ing, and  offered  to  take  the  boy  himself,  and  try  what  the 
country  air  would  do  for  the  restoration  of  his  health.  It 
was  in  this  nmnner  that  I  came  into  the  family  which  I 
thence  called  my  own.  I  could  obtain  no  explanation  re- 
specting my  parents,  nor  respecting  my  peculiar  connexion 
with  Mr.  K .  K died  a  few  weeks  after  my  re- 
moval from  his  house,  and  his  wife  either  knew  or  pretended 
to  know  nothing  whatever  about  me. 

"  But  my  excellent  foster-parents  never  allowed  me  to 
feel  that  I  had  no  real  relatives.  They  made  no  difference 
between  me  and  their  own  child,  and  Alette  became  to  me 
the  tenderest  and  best  of  sisters.  Death  deprived  us  of 
this  beloved  support;  Alette's  father  has  been  now  dead 
two  years :  Alette  removed  to  some  near  relatives^  in  order, 

2k2 
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after  a  certain  time,  to  give  her  hand  to  a  man  whom  she 
has  long  loved ;  and  1  sousht  in  trarel  to  dissipate  the  feel- 
in^^  of  desolation  which  haa  seized  on  my  heart.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  husiness,  or  rather  Providence,  conducted 
me  to  you.  Admiration,  and  an  interest  whose  power  I 
cannot  descrihe,  drew  me  towards  you ;  perhaps,  unknown 
to  me,  darkly  operated  in  me  the  delightful  recollections  or 
my  childhood.  At  this  moment  they  have  ascended  in  all 
their  clearness.  I  seem  now  again  transported  into  the 
years  of  hoyhood,  when  I  called  you  mother,  and  loved  you 
even  to  adoration ;  and  now — "  and  with  passionate  tender- 
ness Harald  seized  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Astnd,  while  he  stam- 
mered forth — "  now  .  .  .  what  says  your  heart  ?  .  ,  .  Can 
you  trust  this  dim  recollection  .  .  .  this  narrative  without 
all  testimony  ?  .  .  .  May  I  again  call  you  mother  P  Can 
you,  will  you,  receive  me  as  son  ?" 

"  Do  I  wish  it  ?  .  .  .  Feel  these  tears  of  joy !  I  have 
not  shed  many  such  upon  earth.  I  cannot  doubt  ...  I  be- 
lieve ...  I  am  hapny !  .  .  .  Tliou  art  mv  sister's  son,  my 
child  ...  I  have  tnee  again.  But  oh !  have  I  found  thee 
merely  to  see  thee  die — die  here — for  my  sake?  Am  I 
then  bom  to  be  unfortunate  ?     This  moment  is  bitter." 

^'But  delightful  also!"  exclaimed  Handd,  with  warmth; 
**  we  have  found  each  other ;  we  are  united." 

"To  die!" 

"  Eescue  is  yet  possible !" 

"  But  only  through  a  miracle." 

"Providence  ^rmits  wonderful  things  to  happen;  we 
have  just  had  evidence  of  it !"  said  Handd,  with  a  gentle^ 
admonitory  tone. 

"  Thou  art  right,  Harald ;  but  I  have  been  so  unhappy ! 
I  have  difficulty  to  believe  in  happy  miracles.  But,  at  all 
events,  God  be  praised  for  this  moment,  and  let  His  will  be 
done !" 

"Amen!"  said  Harald  softly,  but  with  manly  fortitude; 
and  both  ceased,  exhausted,  and  all  was  in  deep  darkness 
around  them,  for  the  moon  was  gone  down,  and  the  snow 
fell  thickly.    Thev  seemed  to  be  entombed  aJive. 

But  the  miracle  of  rescue  was  near.  There  gleamed  a 
light — there  were  heard  voices  out  of  the  snowy  wilderness. 

"  Susanna!"  exclaimed,  with  one  voice,  Mre.  Astrid  .and 
Har^d.    "  Susanna«  our  an^el  of  salvation !" 
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And  it  was  Susanna,  who,  with  a  blazing  torch  in  hei 
hand,  rushed  into  the  dark  vault.  It  glittered  at  once  at 
with  a  million  of  diamonds.  Some  of  these  gleamed  in 
human  eyes. 

''You  are  saved,  G-od  be  praised!''  exclaimed  Susanna. 
"  Here  are  good,  strong  men  who  will  help  you.  But  we 
must  hasten ;  the  snow  falls  heavily.*' 

Several  peasants,  bearing  lights  and  two  Htters,  were  now 
seen;  and  Mrs.  Astridand  Harald  were  each  laid  on  one  of 
these,  and  covered  with  soft  skins. 

"Susanna,"^  said  Mrs.  Astrid,  "come  and  rest  here  by 
mel" 

**  Nay,"  answered  Susanna,  lifting  aloft  her  torch ;  "  I 
shall  go  on  before  and  light  the  way.  Fear  not  for  me ;  I 
am  strong!" 

But  a  strange  sensation  suddenly  seized  her,  as  if  her 
heart  would  sink,  and  her  knees  failed  her.  She  stood  now 
a  moment,  then  made  a  step  forward  as  to  go,  then  felt  her 
breast,  as  it  were,  crushed  together.  She  dropped  on  her 
knees,  and  the  torch  fell  from  her  hands.  "  Hulda !"  she 
whispered  to  herself,  "  my  little  darling  .  .  .  farewell  1" 

''Susanna!  gracious  Heaven!"  exclaimed  now  two  voices 
at  once;  and,  strong  with  terror  and  surprise,  sprang  up 
Mrs.  Astrid  and  Harald,  and  embraced  Susanna.  She  sank 
more  and  more  together.  She  seized  the  hands  of  her  mis- 
tress and  of  Harald,  and  said  with  great  difficulty,  earnestly 
praying — "  My  little  Hulda !  The  fatherless  .  .  .  mother- 
less .  .  .  think  of  her !" 

"  Susanna !  my  good,  dear  child !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Astrid, 
*'  thou  wilt  not,  thou  shalt  not  now  die !"  And  for  the  first 
time  fell  a  beam  of  anxious  love  from  her  dark  eyes  upon 
the  young,  devoted  maiden.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
Susanna  had  enjoyed  such  a  glance,  and  she  looked  up  as 
joyfully  as  if  she  had  gazed  into  the  opened  heaven. 

"  Oh,  Harald!"  said  Susanna,  while  she  gazed  at  him  with 
inexpressible  tenderness  and  clearness,  "  I  know  that  I  could 
not  make  you  happy  in  life,  but  I  thank  Gk)d  that  I  can  die 
for  you.  Now — now  despise  not  my  love !" — and  seizing 
his  hand  and  that  of  her  mistress,  she  pressed  them  to  her 
bosom,  saying,  with  a  robbing  voice,  "  Pardon  my  fault,  for 
*— my  love's  sake  !'• 
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A  slight  BhiTer  passed  throagh  her  frame,  her  head  sank 
upoa  her  breast  Without  a  sign  of  life,  they  laid  Susaima 
by  her  mistress,  who  held  her  in  her  arms,  and  batiied  with 
her  tears  the  young,  pallid  countenance. 


THE  AWAKENING. 

I  woka,  lor  lifii  awuinfld  Tiotorkmt  swm j, 
And  foood  mj  b«iig  in  its  weakncM  kj. 
There  the  belored  ones  roond  mj  coach  I  saw. 

Bedt. 

MoKTHS  went  on,  and  life  was  for  Susanna  merely  a  wild, 
uneasy  dream.  In  the  delirious  fantasies  of  feyer  she  again 
lived  over  the  impressions  of  the  mountain  journey,  but  in 
darker  colours.  8he  saw  the  subterranean  spirits,  how  in 
terrible  shapes  they  raged  about  in  the  now  wilderness,  and 
lought  to  suffocate  her  beneath  piles  of  snow  and  ice,  which 
they  flung  upon  her.  Susanna  combated  with  desperate 
exertions  agamst  them,  for  she  knew  that  if  she  fell,  the 
defence  for  those  she  loved  would  be  taken  away,  and  that 
the  subterranean  ones  could  seize  upon  it ;  and  therefore  any 
mass  of  snow  which  the  spirits  cast  upon  her,  she  cast  back 
upon  them.  Finally,  the  subterranean  ones  desired  a  parley, 
and  promised  that  if  she  would  voluntarily  accompany  them, 
they  would  permit  her  friends  to  be  at  peace ;  yes,  even  heap 
upon  them  wealth  and  happiness.  Then  strove  Susanna  no 
longer ;  but  saluting  the  beautiful  heaven,  and  earth  with  its 
green  dales  and  beloved  people,  whom  she  should  behold  no 
more,  let  herself  be  dragfi;ed  down  in  silence  by  the  spirits, 
into  their  subterranean  dwellings,  and  experienced  there  in- 
expressible torments.  But  she  was  contented  to  suffer  for 
those  she  loved ;  and  out  of  the  dark,  cold  abyss,  where  she 
was  doomed  to  dwell,  she  sent  up  the  most  affectionate, 
morinff  farewells  to  her  Hulda,  to  her  mistress,  to  Harald, 
and  Alette,  revealing  thereby,  unknown  to  herself,  all  her 
heart's  secrets,  conflicts,  and  sufferings. 

One  day  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  already  dwelt 
hundreds  of  years  in  the  under  world,  and  she  was  now  in 
their  church,  for  her  time  was  up,  and  she  should  now  die, 
and  in  death  (that  she  knew)  should  she  be  delivered  from 
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the  power  of  the  mountain  spirits.  But  she  could  feel  no 
joy  over  this,  so  faint  was  ner  heart,  so  chilled  was  her 
bosom.  She  lav  stretched  out  upon  a  stone  floor,  and  over 
her  vaulted  itself  a  roof  of  ice.  That  was  her  funeral  vault, 
and  there  should  she  die.  And  by  degrees  all  feelings  and 
senses  grew  benumbed,  all  torments  vanished,  and  there 
came  a  sleep  so  deep,  but  so  secret  and  peaceful,  that 
Susanna,  who  still  retained  her  cousciousness,  regarded  death 
as  a  salutary  repose,  and  wished  not  to  awaken.  But  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  door  of  the  vault  opened,  and  she 
saw  a  light,  like  that  of  the  sun ;  and  some  one  approached 
her,  and  touched  her  lips  with  a  flame — a  flame  as  of  life. 
Then  beat  her  heart  more  rapidly,  the  blood  streamed  warmly 
through  her  veins,  and  she  looked' up  and  saw  a  female 
figure  stand  by  her  pillow,  which  bent  over  her  with  a  look  full 
of  love  and  compassion.  The  look,  the  beautiful  life-giving 
look,  Susanna  seemed  to  have  seen  some  time  before,  and  tho 
longer  she  gazed  on  the  face  of  this  female  shape,  the  better  she 
seemed  to  recognise  familiar  features — the  noble  andbeloved 
features  of  her  mistress.  But  she  looked  younger  and  fairer 
than  formerly.  At  her  feet  she  saw  roses  standing,  and  the 
sun  shone  upon  them ;  but  all  appeared  to  her  so  beautiful, 
so  wonderful,  that  she  involuntanly  whispered : 

"  Are  we  now  in  heaven  ?'* 

"  Still  on  the  earth,"  replied  a  voice,  full  of  tenderness. 
"  Thou  wilt  here  live  for  those  who  love  thee." 

"  Ah  !  who  loves  me  ?'*  said  Susanna,  faint  and  spiritless. 

"  I !"  answered  the  voice ;  "  I  and  others.  But  be  calm 
and  quiet — a  mother  watches  over  thee." 

And  Susanna  continued  calm  and  quiet,  and  resigned  her- 
self, in  her  great  state  of  weakness,  with  gratified  confidence 
to  the  motherly  guardian.  Mrs.  Astrid's  presence,  the  mere 
sound  of  her  light  tread,  the  mere  sight  of  her  shadow, 
operated  beneficially  on  her  mind;  all  that  she  received 
fi'om  her  hand  was  to  her  delicious  and  healing.  There 
arose  between  them  a  relationship  full  of  pleasantness.  Mrs. 
Astrid,  who  saw  the  young  girl  as  it  were  bom  anew  under 
her  hands,  conceived  for  her  an  attachment  which  surprised 
herself,  much  as  it  made  her  happy.  The  strong  and  healthy 
Susanna  had  stood  too  distant  from  her ;  the  weak,  and  in 
her  weakness  the  so  child-like  aflectiunate  one,  had  stolen 
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into  ner  heart,  and  she  felt  her  heart  thereby  bloom,  as  it 
were,  anew. 

Such  is  the  operation  of  all  true  devotion,  all  true  affec- 
tion, and  that  ic  every  stage  of  life ;  for  affection  is  l^e  suin<^ 
mer  of  life  and  of  the  heart. 

So  soon  as  strength  and  clear  memory  i^ain  revived  in 
Susanna,  she  besged  to  be  informed  of  the  &te  of  all  those 
who  had  made  the  mountain  journey.  With  astonishment 
and  joy  did  she  then  learn  how  Mrs.  Astrid  had  discovered 
in  Harald  her  sister's  son ;  and  how,  by  this,  much  darkness 
had  vanished  from  her  life. 

Through  Sergeant  Bonn,  and  the  subsequent  inquiries  to 
which  his  statement  led,  within  a  short  time  perfect  clearness 
was  obtained  on  all  that  concerned  the  cu^umstances  of 
Harald's  childhood.  It  was  then  discovered  that  Mr.  K. 
had  been  a  confidant  of  Colonel  Hjelm's,  and  was  of  a  suffi- 
ciently worthless  character  to  enter,  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
into  the  plans  of  the  Colonel,  and  to  receive  Harald,  and 
cause  him  by  degrees  to  forget  his  former  circumstances.. 
Sickness  came  in  aid  of  severe  treatment;  and  after  a 
sojourn  of  some  months  in  K.*s  house,  he  found  the  poor 
boy  so  much  stupified,  that  he  could,  without  fear  of  the 
betrayal  of  the  secret,  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  Mr. 
Bergman,  and  make  over  to  him  a  child  whose  daily  aspect 
was  a  torment  to  him.     But  we  return  now  to  the  present. 

Harald,  under  skilful  medical  care  in  Bergen,  after  the^ 
mountain  loumey,  was  quickly  restored  to  health.  When  he 
had  attended  the  marriage  of  Alette,  he  had  travelled  abroad, 
but  would,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  return  to  Semb, 
where  he  would  settle  down,  in  order  to  live  for  the  beloved 
relative  whom  he  had  again  discovered. 

The  guide,  the  honest  old  peasant  of  Hailing,  had  met 
with  his  death  on  the  mountains.  His  grandson  wept  by 
his  corpse  till  he  was  himself  half  dead  with  hunger  and  cold, 
when  the  people  from  the  dales,  sent  by  Mrs.  Astrid  and 
Harald,  succeeded  in  making  a  way  through  the  snow-drifla 
to  the  Bjorbia-sater,  and  in  rescuing  him. 

Susanna  dropt  a  tear  for  the  old  man's  fate,  but  felt  within 
her  a  secret  regret  not  to  have  died  like  him.  She  looked 
towards  the  future  with  disquiet.  But  when  she  could 
igain  leave  her  bed^   when  Mrs.  Astrid    drove  her  ou^ 
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vcith  her,  when  she  felt  the  vernal  air,  and  saw  the  sea,  and 
the  clear  heaven  above  the  mountains,  and  the  green  orchards 
at  their  feet ;  then  awoke  she  a&;ain  vividly  to  the  feeling  of 
the  beauty  of  the  earth,  and  of  fife.  And  she  contemplated 
with  admiration  and  delight  the  new  objects  which  sup* 
rounded  her,  as  well  the  magnificent  forms  of  nature,  as  the 
life  and  the  changing  scenes  in  the  city  ;  for  Susanna  found 
herself  in  the  lovely  and  splendidly  situated  Bergen,  the 
greatest  mercantile  city  of  !Norway,  the  birthplace  of  HoU- 
berg,  Dahl,  and  Ole  Bull. 

Yet  would  she  speedily  separate  herself  from  all  this,  and 
what  was  still  harder,  from  her  adored  mistress ;  for  Susanna 
had  firmly  determined  never  again  to  see  Harald.  Crimson 
blushes  covered  her  cheeks  when  she  recollected  her  confes- 
sion in  the  mountains,  at  the  moment  when  she  thought 
herself  at  the  point  of  death,  and  she  felt  that  after  this  they 
oould  not  meet,  much  less  live  in  the  same  house  without 
mutually  painful  embarrassment.  She  would,  therefore,  not 
return  again  to  Semb ;  but,  so  soon  as  her  health  would  per* 
mit  it,  would  go  from  Bergen  by  sea  to  Sweden,  to  her  native 
town  again,  and  there,  in  the  bosom  of  her  little  darling,  seek 
to  heal  her  own  heart,  and  draw  new  strength  to  live  and 
labour. 

But  it  was  not  easy  for  poor  Susanna  to  announce  thid 
resolve  to  her  mistress.  She  trembled  violently,  and  could 
not  restrain  her  tears. 

It  was  at  the  same  time  calming  and  disturbing  to  her 
feelings,  when  Mrs.  Astrid,  after  she  had  quietly  listened  to 
Susanna,  answered  with  much  composure — 

"  You  are  at  liberty,  Susanna,  to  act  as  you  find  it  best ; 
but  in  three  or  four  months,  for  so  long  will  mj  affairs  yet 
retain  me  here — in  a  few  months  I  shall  agam  return  to 
Semb,  and  it  would  be  a  trial  to  me  to  be  without  you  on  the 
journey." 

"  Then  I  shall  accompany  you,"  replied  Susanna,  glad  that 
she  was  needed,  "  but  then  ..." 

"  Then,"  began  again  Mrs.  Astrid,  "  when  you  will  leave 
me,  I  shall  arrange  for  your  safe  return  to  your  native 
place." 

"  So  then  yet  some  months  I"  thought  Susanna  with  a  me* 
lancholy  pleasure.    And  these  months  were  for  her  inex^ 
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pressibly  pleasant  aud  strengthening.  Mrs.  Astrid  occupied 
Dcrself  much  with  her,  and  sought  in  many  particulars  to 
supply  the  defects  of  her  neglected  education.  And  Su- 
sauna  was  a  quick  pupil,  and  more  affectionately  than  ever 
did  she  attach  herself  to  her  mistress,  while  she  on  her  part 
experienced  even  more  and  more  the  truth  of  the  adage : 
"  the  breath  of  youth  is  wholesome." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  July,  Mrs.  Astrid 
travelled  again  with  Susanna  over  the  mountains  which  had 
once  threatened  them  with  death ;  but  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  journey  was  not  dangerous,  though  alvrays  laborious. 
Mrs.  Astrid  was  the  whole  time  in  the  highest  spirits,  and 
seemed  every  day  to  become  more  joyous.  Susanna's  mood 
of  mind,  on  the  contrary,  became  every  day  more  depressed. 
Even  Mrs.  Astrid*s  gaiety  contributed  to  this.  She  felt  her- 
self infinitely  solitary. 

It  was  a  lieautiful  July  evening  when  they  descended  into 
Heimdal.  Susanna's  heart  sweUed  with  sadness  as  she  saw 
again  the  places  and  the  objects  which  were  so  dear  to  her, 
and  which  she  should  now  soon  quit  for  ever.  Never  had 
they  struck  her  as  so  enchanting.  She  saw  the  sun's  beams 
fall  on  the  Kristallberg,  and  she  called  to  mind  Harald's 
sagas ;  she  saw  the  grove  of  oaks  where  Mrs.  Astrid  had 
sate  and  had  enjoyed  the  fragrance  which  Susanna's  hand  had 
prepared  for  her  in  silence.  And  the  spring  where  the  silver- 
weed  and  the  ladies-mantle  grew,  the  clear  spring  where  she 
had  spent  so  many  happy  hours ;  Susanna  seemed  to  thirst 
for  it.  The  windows  in  Semb  burned  with  the  radiance  of 
the  sun,  the  house  seemed  to  be  illuminated ; — ^in  that  house 
she  had  worked  and  ordered ;  there  she  had  loved  ;  there 
the  flame  of  the  winter  evenings  had  burned  so  brightly 
durmg  Harald's  stories.  Silently  ascended  the  pillars  of 
smoke  from  the  cottages  in  the  dsde,  where  she  was  at  home, 
knew  each  child  and  each  cow,  knew  the  cares  and  the  joys 
vrhich  dwelt  there,  and  where  she  had  first  learned  rightly  to 
comprehend  Harald's  good-heartedness — ^always  Harald — 
always  did  she  find  his  image  as  the  heart  in  all  these  remi- 
Biscences.  But  now — now  should  she  soon  leave  all  this, 
all  that  was  beautiful  and  dear ! 

They  arrived  now  in  Semb,  and  were  greeted  by  Alfiei'o 
irith  barkings  of  clamorous  delight. — Susanna,  with  a  teat 
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m  her  eye,  greeted  and  nodded  t6  all  beloved  acquaintances^ 
both  people  and  animals. 

The  windows  in  Mrs.  Astrid's  room  stood  open,  and 
through  them  were  seen  charming  prospects  over  the  dale, 
with  its  azure  stream,  its  green  heights  and  slopes,  and  the 
peaceful  spire  of  its  church  in  the  background.  She  herself 
stood,  as  m  astonishment,  at  the  beauty  of  the  grove,  and 
her  eyes  flashed  as  she  exclaimed — 

"  See,  Susanna  I  Is  not  our  dale  beautiful  ?  And  will  it 
not  be  beautiful  to  live  here,  to  make  men  happy,  and  be 
iappy  oneself?" 

Susanna  answered  witk  a  hasty  Yes,  and  left  the  room. 
She  felt  herself  ready  to  choke,  and  yet  once  more  arose 
Barbra  in  her,  and  spoke  thus — 

"  Beautiful  ?  Tes,  for  her.  She  thinks  not  of  me ;  trou- 
bles herself  not  the  least  about  me !  Nor  Harald  neither ! 
The  poor  maid-servant,  whom  they  had  need  of  in  the  moun- 
tain journey  is  superfluous  in  the  dale.  She  may  go  ;  they 
are  happy  now ;  they  are  sufficient  to  themselves.  Whether 
I  live  or  die,  or  suffer,  it  is  indifferent  to  them.  Good,  I 
will  therefore  no  longer  trouble  them.  I  will  go,  go  far,  far 
from  here.  I  will  trouble  myself  no  farther  about  them  ;  I 
will  forget  them  as  they  forget  me.*' 

But  tears  notwithstanding  rolled  involuntarily  oter  Su- 
sanna's cheeks,  and  the  Barbra  wrath  ran  away  with  then^ 
and  Sanna  resumed — 

"Tes,  I  will  go :  but  I  will  bless  them  wherever  I  go. 
May  they  find  a  maid  equally  faithful,  equally  devoted! 
May  they  never  miss  Susanna !  And  then,  my  httle  Hulda, 
then  mv  darlingj  and  sole  joy,  soon  will  I  come  to  thee.  I 
will  take  thee  into  my  arms,  and  carry  thee  to  some  still 
comer,  where  undisturbed  I  may  labomr  for  thee.  A  bit  of 
bread  and  a  quiet  home,  I  shall  find  sufficient  for  us  both. 
And  when  my  heart  aches,  I  will  clasp  thee  to  me,  thou  little 
soft  child,  and  thank  God  that  I  have  yet  some  one  on  earth 
whom  I  can  love,  and  who  loves  me !" 

Just  as  Susanna  finished  this  ejaculation,  she  was  at  the 
door  of  her  room.  She  opened  it — entered — and  stood 
dumb  with  astonishment,  w  ere  her  senses  yet  confused,  or 
did  she  now  first  wake  out  of  year-long  dreams  ?  She  saw 
herself  again  in  that  little  room  in  which  she  had  spent  so  many 
years  of  her  youth,  in  that  little  room  which  she  herself  had 
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fitted  up,  had  painted  and  embellished,  and  had  often  described 
to  Harald ; — and  there  by  the  window  stood  the  little  Kulda's 
bed,  with  its  flowery  coverlet,  and  blue  muslin  hangings. 
This  scene  caused  the  blood  to  rush  yiolently  to  Susanna's 
heart,  and,  out  of  herself,  she  cried — ^'Hulda!  my  little 
Hulda!" 

"  Here  I  am,  Sauna !  Here  is  thy  little  Hulda !"  answered 
the  clear  joyous  voice  of  a  child,  and  the  coverlet  of  the  bed 
moved,  and  an  angelically  beautiful  child's  head  peeped  out, 
and  two  small  white  arms  stretched  themselves  towards  Su- 
sanna. With  a  cry  of  almost  wild  joy  Susanna  sprang  for^ 
ward,  and  clasped  the  little  sister  in  her  arms. 

Susanna  was  pale,  wept  and  laughed,  and  knew  not  foi^ 
some  time  what  went  on  around  her.  But  when  she  had 
collected  herself,  she  found  herself  sitting  on  Hulda's  bed, 
with  the  child  folded  in  her  arms,  and  over  the  little,  light- 
locked  head,  lifted  itself  a  manly  one,  with  an  expression  of 
deep  seriousness  and  gentle  emotion. 

"  Entreat,  Susanna,  little  Hulda,"  said  Harald, "  that  she 
bestow  a  little  regard  on  me,  and  that  she  does  not  say  nay 
to  what  you  have  granted  me ;  beg  that  I  may  call  little 
Hulda  my  daughter,  and  that  I  may  call  your  Susanna,  my 
Susanna ! ' 

**  Oh,  yes !  That  shalt  thou,  Susanna  !'•  exclaimed  little 
Hulda,  while  she,  with  child-like  affection,  threw  her  arms 
about  Susanna's  neck,  and  continued  zealously :  "  Oh,  do  like 
him,  Susanna !  He  likes  thee  so  much ;  that  he  has  told  me 
so  often,  and  he  has  himself  brought  me  hither  to  give  thee 
joy.  And  seest  thou  this  beautiful  necklace  he  has  given  me, 
and  he  has  promised  to  tell  me  such  pleasant  stories  in  win- 
ter. He  can  tell  so  many,  do  you  know !  Hast  thou  heard 
about  Bypan  in  Justedale,  Sanna  ?  He  has  told  me  that ! 
And  about  the  good  lady  who  went  about  after  the  Black 
Death,  and  collected  all  the  motherless  little  children,  and 
was  a  mother  to  them.  Oh,  Sanna !  Do  like  him,  and  let  him 
be  my  father  I" 

Susanna  let  the  little  prattler  go  on  without  being  able  to 
say  a  word.  She  buried  her  face  in  her  bosom,  and  endea- 
voured to  collect  her  confused  thoughts. 

"  Susanna,"  prayed  Hnrald,  restlessly  and  tenderly.  "  Look 
at  me  I   Speak  to  me  a  kind  word !" 

Then  raised  Susanna  her  burning  and  tear-bathed  coun* 
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tenauce,  saying,  "  Oh !  how  shall  I  ever  he  ahle  to  thank 
you?" 

"  How  P"  said  Harald.  **  By  making  me  happy,  Susanna* 
By  hecoming  my  wife." 

Susanna  stood  up,  while  she  said  with  as  much  candour  aa 
cordiality, "  God  knows  hest  how  happy  I  should  feel  myself, 
if  I  cculd  helieve — if  words  were  spoken  for  your  own  sake, 
and  not  merely  for  mine.  But,  ah  .*  I  cannot  do  it.  I  know 
that  it  is  your  generosity  and  goodness " 

"  Generosity  ?  Then  am  I  right  generous  towards  myself. 
For  I  assure  you,  Susanna,  that  I  never  thought  more  of  my 
own  advantage  than  at  this  moment ;  that  I  am  now  as  com- 
pletely egotistical  as  you  could  desire." 

"  And  your  sister  Alette,"  continued  Susanna,  with  down- 
cast eyes  ;  "  I  know  that  she  does  not  wish  to  call  me  hep 
sister,  and " 

"  And  since  Alette  once  was  so  stupid,"  said  now  a  friendly 
female  voice,  "  therefore  is  she  here  to  deprecate  it."  And 
Alette  embraced  heartily  the  astonished  Susanna,  whilst  she 
continued — "  Oh,  Susanna !  without  you  I  should  now  no 
longer  have  a  brother.  I  know  you  better  now,  and  I  have 
read  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  and  know  that  he  can  now 
no  longer  be  nappy  but  through  you.  Therefore  I  implore 
you,  Susanna,  implore  you  earnestly,  to  make  him  happy.  Be 
his  wife,  Susanna,  and  be  my  sister." 

"And  you,  too,  Alette,  said  Susanna,  deeply  moved; 
"will  you  too  mislead  me  with  your  sweet  woras?     Ah! 

could  you  make  me  forget  that  it  is  my  weakness ^that  is, 

I  who,  through  my  confession  have  called  forth But 

that  can  I  never ;  and  therefore  can  I  not  believe  you,  ye 
good,  ye  noble  ones  I  And  therefore  I  implore  ana  adjure 
you " 

"  What  fine  speeches  are  making  here  ?"  now  interrupted  a 
solemn  voice,  and  Mrs.  Astrid  stood  before  the  affectionately 
contending  group,  and  spoke  thus  with  an  assumed  sternness. 
"  I  will  hope  that  my  young  relatives  and  my  daughter  Susanna 
do  not  take  upon  them  to  transact  and  to  determine  important 
affairs  without  taking  me  into  the  council.  But  yes,  I  per- 
ceive by  your  guilty  countenances  that  this  is  the  fact ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  punish  you  altogether.  Not  another  word 
of  the  business  then  till  eight  days  are  over ;  and  then  I  de- 
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mand  and  require,  as  lady  and  miatresa  of  this  house,  thai 
the  dispute  be  brought  before  me,  and  that  1  have  a  word  to 
say  in  the  decision.  Susanna  remaii^i  here  in  the  mean  time 
in  safe  keeping,  and  I  myself  shall  undertake  to  watch  her. 
Dost  thou  believe  seriously,  Susanna,"  and  Mrs.  Astrid's 
voice  changed  into  the  most  affectionate  tones,  while  she 
da^d  the  young  maiden  in  her  arms^ ''  dost  thou  believe 
that  thou  canst  so  easily  escape  me  P  No,  no,  my  child  I 
Thou  deceivest  thyself  there.  Since  thou  hast  saved  oar 
lives,  thou  hast  become  our  life^^ptive — thou,  and  with  thy 
little  Hulda !  But  supper  is  laid  under  the  lime-trees  in  the 
garden,  my  child ;  ana  let  us  gather  strength  from  it  for  the 
approaching  strife." 


THE  LAST  STRIFE. 

The  wing^  troops  hie 

From  tbt  black  woods  oatpooiing; 

Under  them  flj 

Storms  and  waves  roaring. 

Over  them  waken 

Miki  btars,  and  beckon 

The  troop  to  the  sheltering  palms. 

AuTiiiQi  Smro,  bt  Velhaveh. 

Thxbs  is  on  earth  much  sorrow  and  much  darkness ;  there 
is  crime  and  sickness, — the  shriek  of  despair,  and  the  deep, 
long,  silent  torture.  Ah !  who  can  name  them  all,  the  suf- 
ferings of  humanity,  in  their  manifold,  pale  dispensations  ? 
But,  God  be  praised  I  there  is  also  an  affluence  of  goodness 
and  joy ;  there  are  noble  deeds,  fulfilled  hopes,  moments  of 
rapture,  decades  of  blissful  peace,  bright  marriage-days,  and 
calm,  holy  death-beds. 

Three  months  after  the  strife  just  mentioned,  there  was 
solemnised  at  Semb,  in  Heimdal,  one  of  those  bright  wedding* 
days,  when  the  suns  of  nature  and  of  men's  hearts  combined 
to  call  forth  on  earth  a  paradise,  which  is  always  to  be  found 
there,  though  frequently  hidden,  fettered,  deeply  bound  bj 
the  subterranean  powers. 

Yet  from  the  &ces  of  the  fallen  shine  ont 
The  iGfty  features  of  their  heavenly  birth, 
And  Daphne's  heart  :eatB*neath  the  ragged  baik. 

TaOHEB. 
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It  was  au  autunm  day,  but  one  of  those  autumn  days 
when  a  sun  warm  as  summer  and  a  crystally  pure  air  cause 
the  earth  to  stand  forth  in  the  brightest  splendour  before 
the  azure-blue  eyes  of  heaven;  when  Nature  resembles  a 
novice,  who  adorns  herself  the  most  at  the  moment  that  she 
is  about  to  take  the  nun's  veil,  and  to  descend  into  her  win-* 
terly  grave.  The  heights  of  the  dale  shone  in  the  most  gor- 
geous play  of  colours.  The  dark  pines,  the  soft-green  firs; 
the  golden-tinged  birches,  the  hazels  with  their  pale  leaves^ 
and  the  mountain  ashes  with  their  bunches  of  scarlet  berries, 
arranged  themselves  on  these  in  a  variety  of  changing 
masses ;  while  the  Heimdal  river,  intoxicated  with  the  floods 
of  heaven,  roared  onward  more  impetuous  and  powerful  than 
ever.  Many-coloured  herds,  which  had  returned  fat  and 
plump  from  the  Saters,  wandered  on  its  green  banks.  The 
chapel-bells  rung  joyously  in  the  clear  air,  while  the  church* 
going  people  streamed  along  the  winding  footpath  from 
their  cottages  towards  the  house  of  God.  From  the  margin 
of  the  river  at  Semb  ran  a  little  fleet  of  festally  adorned 
boats.  In  the  most  stately  of  these  sate,  under  a  canopy  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  the  Ladv  of  Semb ;  but  no  longer  the 
pale,  sorrowful  one,  whose  gtances  seemed  to  seek  the  grave. 
A  new  youth  appeared  now  to  play  upon  her  cheeks,  to 
breathe  upon  her  lips,  while  the  clear  eyes,  with  a  glad  and 
quiet  enjoyment,  gazed  around  her,  now  on  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  now  on  a  more  beautiM  sight  which  she  had 
immediately  before  her  eyes — a  happy  human  pair.  Near 
her,  more  like  a  little  angel  than  a  mortal  child,  sate  little 
Hulda,  with  a  wreath  of  the  flowers  called  by  the  Nor- 
wegians "  thousand-peace,"  in  her  bright  locks.  All  looks, 
however — as  they  ought— were  fixed  on  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom ;  and  both  were,  in  truth,  handsome  and  charming  to 
look  upon ;  the  more  so,  because  they  appeared  so  perfectly 
happy.  In  a  following  boat  was  seen  a  little  strife  between 
a  young  lady  and  her  husband,  who  would  wrap  round  her 
a  cloak,  which  she  would  not  willingly  have.  The  spectators 
were  tempted  to  take  part  with  him  in  his  tender  care  for 
the  young  wile,  who  was  soon  to  become  a  mother.  The 
issue  of  this  strife  was,  that — Alf  got  the  upper  hand  of 
Alette.  Other  boats  contained  other  wedding  guests.  The 
men  who  rowed  the  boats  had  all  wreaths  round  their  yellow 
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straw  hats.  And  thus  so  advanced  the  little  fleet,  amid  joy* 
0U8  music,  along  the  river  to  the  chapel. 

The  chapel  was  a  simple  building,  without  anj  other  orna- 
ment  than  a  beautiful  altar-piece,  and  an  abundance  of 
flowers  and  green  branches,  which  now,  for  the  occasioOy 
adorned  the  seats,  the  walls,  and  the  floor. 

The  sermon  was  simple  and  cordial,  the  singing  pure ;  in 
a  word,  no  dissonant  tone  came  hither  to  disturb  the  devo> 
tion  which  the  arranfi;ement  of  divine  service  in  Norway  is 
so  well  adapted  to  caU  forth  and  maintain.* 

Here  Hiurald  and  Susanna  called  on  heaven,  from  faithful 
and  earnest  hearts,  to  bless  their  sincere  intention,  in  joy 
and  in  trouble  on  the  earth,  to  love  one  another,  and  were 
declared  by  the  congregation  to  be  a  pair. 

Many  people  had  come  this  day  to  church;  and  when 
the  weddiDg-train  returned  homewards,  many  boats  joined 
themselves  to  it,  and  followed  it  to  the  opposite  shore  with 
singing  and  loud  huzzas. 

But  Susanna  did  not  feel  herself  truly  calm  and  happy 
till  in  Mrs.  Astrid's  quiet  room  she  had  bowed  her  forehead 
on  her  knee,  and  had  felt  her  maternal  hands  laid  in  bless- 
ing upon  her  head.  Her  heart  was  so  full  of  gratitude  it 
seemed  ready  to  burst. 

"  I  have  then  a  mother !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  embraced 
Mrs.  Astrid's  knees,  and  looked  up  to  her  with  the  warmest 
and  most  child-like  aflection ; — *'  Ah !  I  am  too  happy,  far 
too  happy !  Gtod  has  given  me,  the  poor  soUtaiy  one,  a 
home  and  a  mother * 

"  And  a  husband,  too !  Forget  him  not,  I  beseech  ]  He 
too  will  be  included!"  said  Harald,  as  he  gently  embraced 
Susanna,  and  also  bent  his  knee  before  the  maternal  friend. 

Mrs.  Astrid  clasped  them  both  warmly  in  her  arms,  and 
said,  with  a  still,  inward  voice,  as  she  went  with  them  to  the 
window,  whence  was  seen  the  beautiful  dale  in  all  its  whole 

•  The  divine  service  in  Norway  is  not  as  still  in  Sweden,  mingled  with  worldfy 
aflbirs.  After  the  sermon  merely  some  short  prayers  are  read,  in  whkh  the  clergy- 
man blesses  the  people  in  the  same  words  which  for  thousands  of  years  have  been 
mtbeted  over  the  wanderers  of  the  deserts.  They  have  not  here  the  barbarib 
cnstom  of  reading  from  the  pulpit  announcements  of  all  possible  things— >inqairie8 
after  thieves  and  stolen  pieces  of  clothing,  etc.,  which,  to  the  worshippers,  a;^ 
especially  to  the  partakers  of  the  sacrament,  are  so  unspeakably  painrol,  and  a 
',  lud  winter  dajB  an  eeoogh  to  freeie  all  davotioiL 
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extent :  We  begin  to-day  together  a  new  life,  and  we  will  to- 
gether endeavour  to  make  it  happy.  At  this  moment  when  I 
stand,  surrounded  by  you,  my  children,  and  looking  forward 
as  it  were  into  a  beautiful  future,  I  seem  to  myself  so  well 
to  imderstand  how  that  may  be.  We  have  not  here  the  trea- 
sures of  art ;  we  have  not  the  life  of  the  great  world,  with 
its  varying  scenes  to  enliven  and  entertain  us ;  but  our  lives 
need  not  therefore  be  heavy  and  earth-bound.  We  have 
Heaven,  and  we  have — Nature!  We  will  call  down  the 
former  into  our  hearts  and  into  our  home,  and  we  will  in- 
quire of  the  latter  concerning  its  silent  wonders,  and  through 
their  contemplation  elevate  our  spirits.  By  the  flame  of  our 
quiet  hearth  we  wiU  sometimes  contemplate  the  movements 
of  the  great  world-drama,  in  order  thereafter  with  the 
greater  joy  to  return  to  our  own  little  scene,  and  consider 
how  we  can  best,  each  of  us  play  out  our  part.  And  I  pro- 
mise you  beforehand,"  continued  Mrs.  Astrid,  assuming  a 
playfiil  tone,  "that  mine  shall  not  be,  to  make  so  long  a 
speech  as  now." 

But  both  Harald  and  Susanna  joined  in  assuring  Mrs. 
Astrid  that  she  could  not  possibly  speak  too  long. 

"Well,  well,"  said  she  kindly;  "if  you  will  sometimes 
listen  to  the  old  woman's  preachings,  she,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  often  be  a  child  with  you,  and  learn  with  you,  and  of 
you.  I  am  at  this  moment  equally  curious  about  nature, 
and  long  to  make  a  closer  acquaintance  vdth  her.  The 
thought  of  it  throws  a  kind  of  vernal  splendour  over  my 
autumn." 

"And  assuredly,"  said  Harald,  "the  intercourse  with 
nature  operates  beneficently,  and  with  a  youth-restoring 
power  upon  the  human  heart.  I  always  remember  with  de- 
light the  words  of  G-oethe,  when,  in  his  eightieth  year,  he 
returned  one  spring  from  a  visit  in  the  country,  sunburnt 
and  full  of  gladness :  *  I  have  had  a  conversation  with  the 
vine,'  said  he,  *  and  you  cannot  believe  what  beautiful  things 
it  has  said  to  me.*  Do  we  not  seem  here  to  behold  a  new 
golden  age  beam  forth,  in  which  the  voices  of  nature  become 
audible  to  the  ear  of  man,  and  he  in  conversation  with  her 
to  acquire  higher  wisdom  and  tranquillity  of  life  ?" 

"  Our  vdsdom,"  said  Mrs.  Astrid,  as  she  looked  smilingly 
around,  "  has  not  in  the  mean  time  prevented  Susanna  from 

2l 
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bemg  more  aentuble  than  us,  for  she.  has  thought  of  the 
wedcUng-guests,  while  we  have  quite  forgotten  them.  But 
we  will  now  follow  her !" 


After  the  weddinc*dinner  spiced  with  ekSla  and  songs, 
and  especially  with  hearty  merriment,  Mrs.  Astrid  retired 
to  her  own  room,  and  Alette  assumed  the  hostess's  office  in 
the  company. 

Sitting  at  her  writing-table,  Mrs.  Astrid,  with  an  animated 
air,  and  quick  respiration,  sketched  the  following  lines : 

"  Now  come,  come,  my  paternal  friend,  and  behold  your 
wishes,  your  prognostications  fulfilled;  come  and  behold 
happiness  and  inexpressible  gratitude  living  in  the  bosom 
which  so  long  was  (uosed  even  to  hope.  Come,  and  receive 
my  contrition  for  my  pusillanimity,  for  my  murmurings; 
come  and  help  me  to  be  thankful!  I  long  to  tell  you 
orally  how  much  is  changed  within  me;  how  a  thousand 
germs  of  life  and  gladness,  which  I  believed  to  be  dead,  now 
spring  up  in  my  soul  restored  to  youth.  I  wonder  daily 
over  the  feelings,  the  impressions  which  I  experience;  I 
scarcely  know  myself  again.  Oh,  my  friend!  how  right 
you  were — ^it  is  never  too  late  ! 

"Ah!  that  I  could  be  heard  by  all  oppressed,  dejected 
souls !  I  would  cry  to  them — '  Lift  up  your  head,  and  con- 
fide still  in  the  future,  and  believe  that  it  is  never  too 
LATE !'  See !  I  too  was  bowed  down  by  long  suffering,  and 
old  age  had  moreover  overtaken  me,  and  I  believed  that  all 
my  strength  had  vanished ;  that  my  life,  my  sufferings  were 
in  vain — and  behold ;  my  head  has  been  again  lifted  up,  my 
heart  appeased,  my  soul  strengthened;  and  now,  in  my 
fiftieth  year,  I  advance  into  a  new  future,  attended  by  all 
that  Hfe  has  of  beautiful  and  worthy  of  love ! 

"  The  change  in  my  soul  has  enabled  me  better  to  com- 
prehend life  and  suffering,  and  I  am  now  firmly  convinced 
that  there  is  no  fruitless  suffering,  and  that  no  virtuous  en- 
deavour is  in  vain.  Winter  days  and  nights  may  bury  be- 
neath their  pall  of  snow  the  sown  corn ;  but  when  the  spring 
arrives,  it  will  be  found  equally  true,  that  *  there  grows  much 
bread  in  the  winter  night.'  It  has  pleased  Providence  to 
remove  the  covering  from  my  eyes  here  upon  earth;  for 
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many  others  will  this  only  be  removed  when  their  eyes  have 
closed  on  the  earthly  day;  all  will,  however,  one  day  see 
what  I  now  see,  and  acknowledge  what  I  now  acknowledge 
with  joy  and  thankfulness. 

"  Clear  and  bright  now  lies  my  way  before  me.  In  con- 
cert with  my  beloved  children,  with  the  teacher  of  my  youth, 
and  my  friend,  who  I  hope  will  spend  in  my  house  the  even- 
ing of  his  days,  I  will  convert  this  place  into  a  vale  of  peace. 
And  when  I  shall  leave  it  and  them,  may  peace  stiU  remain 
amongst  them  with  my  memory !  And  now,  thou  advancing 
age,  which  already  breathes  coldly  on  my  forehead;  thou 
Mdnter  twilight  of  earthlv  life,  in  which  my  days  wiU  sink 
more  and  more,  come  and  welcome  !  I  fear  thee  no  longer ; 
for  it  has  become  warm  and  light  in  my  heart.  Even  imder 
bodily  spasms  and  pains,  I  will  no  more  misconceive  the 
value  of  life ;  but  with  an  eye  open  to  all  the  good  upon 
earth,  I  will  say  to  my  dear  ones : 

Bewail  me  not,  for  I  am  still  so  blest, 

The  peace  of  heaven  doth  dwell  withm  my  breast.** 

Mrs.  Astrid  laid  down  her  pen,  and  lifted  up  her  tear- 
bright  and  beaming  eyes ;  she  caught  sight  of  Harald  and 
Susanna,  who  arm-in-arm  wandered  down  the  dale.  They 
went  on  in  gladness,  and  yet  seemed  to  contend ;  and  the 
question  between  them  was,  indeed,  upon  a  most  important 
matter — namely,  which  of  them  should  hereafter  have  ii 
their  house  the  last  word,  Harald  wished  that  this  shoulc 
hereafter  be,  as  lord  and  master,  his  exclusive  prerogative. 
Susanna  declared  that  she  should  not  trouble  herself  about 
his  prerogative ;  but  when  she  was  in  the  right  intended  to 
persist  in  it  to  the  uttermost.  In  the  mean  time  they  had 
unconsciously  advanced  to  the  spring — the  Water  of  Strife 
— ^which  had  witnessed  their  first  contention,  and  over  which 
now  doves,  as  at  the  first  time,  circled  with  silver-glancing 
wings.  And  here  Harald  seized  Susaima's  hand,  led  her  to 
the  spring,  anid  said  solemnly — 

"  My  wife  !  I  have  hitherto  spoken  jestingly,  but  now  is 
the  moment  of  seriousness.  Our  forefathers  swore  by  the 
bright  water  of  Leipter,  and  I  now  swear  by  the  water  of 
this  clear  spring,  that  if  thou  hereafter  shalt  oppose  me  be- 
yond the  power  of  my  mind  to  bear,  I  will  silence  thee,  and 
compel  thee  to  hold  thy  peace  in  this  manner         " 

The  doves,  attracted  by  some  wonderful  sympathy,  now 
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flew  rapidly  down  upon  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
young  couple.  All  strife  was  hushed,  and  you  might  hear 
the  soft  and  playful  murmur  of  the  spring,  which  seemed  to 
whisper  ahout — what  ? 

Oh,  beayen-axare  well, 

Saj  what  thoa  now  didst  see  I 

The  well  whispered — 

By  m  kiss — two  dispatants 
United  happilj  I 

"  Aha !  here  we  have  them !"  exclaimed  a  merry  voice,  a 
little  way  behind  the  two  who  were  kissing ;  "  but  I  must 
tell  you  that  it  is  not  polite  thus  to  leave  your  guests, 

"  Come,  Susanna,"  interposed  Alette,  smiling,  whilst  she 
took  the  arm  of  the  deeply  blushing  Susanna,  '^  come,  and 
let  us  leave  these  egotistical  gentlemen,  who  always  will  be 
waited  upon,  to  themselves  a  little.  It  does  them  an  infinite 
deal  of  good.  We  will  in  the  mean  time  go  together,  and 
open  our  hearts  to  each  other  about  them." 

"  Sweet  Alette !"  said  Susanna,  glad  in  this  way  to  be  re- 
lejised  from  Brother-in-law  Lexow's  jokes,  "  how  happy  it 
makes  me  to  see  you  so  gay  and  healthy,  spite  of  your  resi- 
dence up  in  the  iforth,  which  you  feared  so  much." 

"  Ah !"  said  Alette,  softly  and  sincerely,  "  a  husband  like 
my  Lexow  can  make  summer  and  happiness  blossom  forth 

all  over  the  earth ;  but "  and  now  again  the  melancholy 

expression  crept  over  Alette's  countenance;  but  she  con- 
strained herself,  and  continued  joyfully,  "  but  we  need  not 
now  hold  forth  in  praise  of  these  good  gentlemen,  who,  I 
observe,  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  come  and  listen 
to  us ;  and  therefore — (and  here  Alette  raised  her  voice  sig- 
nificantly)— since  we  have  done  with  my  dear  husband,  we 
will  give  yours  his  well-merited  share.  Has  he  not  shock- 
ingly many  faults  ?  Is  he  not — between  us  two— selfish  and 
despotic  ?" 

"  That  I  deny !"  exclaimed  Harald,  as  he  sprang  forward, 
and  placed  himself  before  Susanna;  "and  thou,  my  wife, 
contradict  it  if  thou — dare." 

"Dare!"  exdaimed  Alette;  "she  must  dare  it,  for  you 
strengthen  my  word  by  your  deed.  Is  he  not  a  despot, 
Susanna  ?" 
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**  Am  I  a  despot,  Susanna  ?  I  say  a  thousand  times  *  No !' 
thereto.    What  dost  thou  say  ?" 

'*  I  say — ^nothing,"  said  Susanna,  blushing,  with  a  graceful 
movement,  and  drew  closer  to  Alette ;  "  but — ^I  think  what 
1  wiU." 

"  It  is  good,  however,"  cried  Harald,  "  that  I  have  found 
out  a  way  to  have  the  last  word  !'* 

"  Have  you  discovered  that,  brother-in-law  ?"  said  Lexow, 
laughing ;  "  now,  that  is  almost  a  more  important  discovery 
than  that  which  Columbus  made.  Impart  it  to  me  above  all 
things." 

"  It  will  serve  you  nothing  at  aU,"  said  Alette,  as,  with 
vesting  defiance,  she  turned  her  pretty  little  head  towards 
him ;  "  because  my  last  word  is,  in  every  case,  a  Afferent 
kind  of  one  to  yours." 

"How?" 

"  Yes.  My  last  word,  as  well  as  my  last  thought,  remains 
— Alf!" 

"  My  Alette !  my  sweet  Alette !  why  these  tears  ?" 

"  Susanna,"  whispered  Harald,  "  I  wiU  prepare  you  for  it 
in  time,  that  my  last  word  remains — Sannal" 

"  And  mine— Harald !" 

Susanna  went  now  again  on  Harald's  arm.  Alette  on  her 
Alfs.  

After  we  have,  towards  the  end  of  our  relation,  presented 
such  cheerful  scenes — ah !  why  must  we  communicate  one  of 
a  more  tragical  nature  ?     But  so  fate  commands,  and  we  are 

compelled  to  relate,  that the  grey  and  the  white  ganders 

— ^weep  not,  sentimental  reader ! — which  already,  three  weeks 
before  Susanna's  marriage,  had  been  put  up  to  fatten,  closed 
a  contentious  life  a  few  days  before  the  same,  and  were  united 
in  a  magnificent  a  la  dauhe,  which  was  served  up  and  eaten, 
to  celebrate  the  day  of  Harald's  and  Susanna's  Last  Strife 
and  the  beginning  of  an  eternal  union. 

Often  afterwards,  during  her  happy  married  life,  stood 
Susanna  by  the  clear  spring,  surrounded  by  the  feathered 
herd,  which  she  fed,  whilst  she  sang  to  two  little,  healthy, 
brown-eyed  boys,  and  to  a  young  blooming  girl,  this  little 
song,  with  the  conviction  of  a  happy  heart : 

2k 
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At  tiiiMsm  Utile  bnwi 
InjnresDotatall, 

If  we  onij  iore  each  other  still 
Okmdj  heaven  clears 
Itaeli^  and  bright  appears, 

For  such  is  Natiire*8  wul 

The  heart  within  its  cage 
Is  a  bird  in  rage, 

Which  doth  madly  strire  to  ftjl 
Lore  and  truth  can  best 
Fktter  it  to  rest, 

Flatter  it  to  rest  so  speedilj  • 


AN  APTEE-WOED. 

FunrDLT  reader!  Now  that  thou  hast  amred  at  a 
happy  condaaion  of  the  foregoing  contentions,  thou  perhaps 
dost  not  dream  that  now  a  contest  exists  between — ^thee  and 
— me !  But  it  will  infallibly  be  so,  if  thou,  as  often  has 
happened  before,  wflt  call  that  a  Novel  which  I  have  called 
Sketches,  and  which  liave  no  pretension  to  the  severe  con- 
nexion and  development  of  the  novel ;  although,  to  be  sure, 
they  be  connected.  If  thou  wilt,  on  the  contrary,  regard 
them — ^for  example — as  blades  of  grass,  of  as  flowers  upon 
a  meadow  molehill,  which  wave  in  the  wind  upon  tneir 
several  stalks,  but  which  have  their  roots  in  the  same  soil, 
and  unfold  themselves  in  the  light  of  one  common  sun ;  be- 
hold then,  we  conclude  in  peace,  and  I  wish  only  that  they 
may  whisper  to  thy  heart  some  friendly  word,  respecting 
the  point  of  light  which  may  be  found  in  every  circum- 
stance, in  every  portion  of  existence, — ^respecting  the  spring, 
which,  for  noble  souls,  sooner  or  later,  reveals  itself  from  its 
wintry  concealment.  To  the  Norwe|^  authors,  who  in  the 
mountain  journey,  or  in  my  wandenng  among  the  legends 
of  the  country,  were  m  v  guides,  I  here  offer  my  thanks ; 
and  also  from  the  depth  of  my  heart  to  many  benevolent 
and  amiable  people,  whom  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
in  that  beautifril  country,  in  whose  woods  one  breathes  so 
fresh  and  free,  in  whose  hospitable  bosom  I  also  once  found 
a  dear  and  peaceftd  home. 

The  AiTTHOBma. 

•  Qeyer. 


THE  SKI). 
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Ball  (Sir  CharlQs)  on  the  Hand. 

With  namei^ous  Woodcuts.  5j. 
Elrby  on  the  History,  Habits, 

and   Instincts    of  Animals. 

Edited    by    T.   Ryraer   Jones. 

Wiih  upwards  of  100  Woodcuts. 

2  vols.     5J.  each. 
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Kldd  on  tlM  Adaptation  of  Xx- 
temal  Nature  to  the  Phyaloal 
Condition  of  ICan.    3^.  6d, 

OhaloMn  on  the  Adaptation 
of  Xxtcmal  Nature  to  the 
Moral  and  Intallaotual  Oon- 
•titution  of  ICan.    5^. 

BBINX  (B.  tan)  Xarly  Sngllih 
Literature,  fiy  Bemhard  ten 
Brink.  Vol.  I.  ToWvdif.  Trans- 
lated by  Horace  M.  Kennedy. 
3J.W. 

Vol.  II.  Wyclif,  Chaucer,  Ear- 
liest Drama  Renaissance.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Clarke  Robinson, 
Ph.D.    3J.  6£f. 

Vol.  III.  From  the  Fourteenth 
Century  to  the  Death  of  Surrey. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Alois  Brandl. 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 
3J.  6£f. 

Five  Leoturee  on  Shake- 
speare.  Trans,  by  Julia  Franklin. 

BROWNE'S  (Sir  Thomat)Works 
Edited  by  Simon  Wilkin.  3  vols. 
31.  6^.  each. 

BURKE'S  Works.  8  vols.  p,6d. 
each. 

I. — Vindication  of  Natural  So- 
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lime and  Beautiful,  and 
various  Political  Miscel- 
lanies. 

II. — Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution—  Letters  re- 
lating to  the  Bristol  Elec- 
tion—  Speech  on  Fox's 
East  India  Bill,  &c. 

III. — Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs— On  the  Na- 
bob of  Arcot's  Debts — 
The  Catholic  Claims,  &c 
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IV. — Report  on  the  Affiurs  of 
India,  and  Articles  of 
Charge  against  Warren 
Hastmgs. 
V. — Conclusion  of  the  Articles  of 
Charge  against  Warren 
Hastmgs — Political  Let- 
ters on  the  American  War, 
on  a  Rc^dde  Peace,  to 
the  Empress  of  Russia. 
VI. — Miscellaneous  Speeches  — 
Letters  and  Fragments — 
Abridgments  of  English 
History,  &c.  With  a 
General  Index. 
VII.  &  VIII.— Speeches  on  the  Im- 
peachment of  Warren 
Hastings ;  and  Letters. 
With  Index.  2  vols. 
3J.  6d,  each. 

Life.    By  Sir  J.  Prior.  35. 6d. 

BURNET'S  E^eUna.  By  Frances 
Bumey  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
A.  R.  Ellis.    3J.  6d. 

Cedlia.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis. 
2  vols.    3^.  6d,  each. 

BURN  (R )  Ancient  Rome  and 
its  Neighbourhood.  An  Illus- 
trated Handbook  to  the  Ruins  in 
the  City  and  the  Campagna,  for 
the  use  of  Travellers.  By  Robert 
Bum,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans. 
7f.  6d. 

BURNS  (Robert),  Life  of.  By 
J.  G.  Ixx:khart,  D.C.L.  A 
new  and  enlarged  Edition.  Re- 
vised by  William  Scott  Douglas. 

BURTON'S  (Robert)  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  In- 
troduction by  A.  H.  Bullen,  and 
full  Index.    3  vols.    31.  6d,  each. 
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BURTON  (Sir  R.  F.)  Pttrsonal 
Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to 
Al-Madlnah  and  Meooah.  By 
Captain  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton, 
K.C.M.G.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  and  all 
the  original  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
31.  dd,  each. 

«*«  This  is  the  copyright  edi- 
tion, containing  the  author's  latest 
notes. 

BUTLER'S  (Bishop)  Analogy  of 
Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature;  together  with  two  Dis- 
sertations on  Personal  Identity  and 
on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  and 
Fifteen  Sermons.    31.  td, 

BUTLER'S  (Samuel)  Hudlbras. 
With  Variorum  Notes,  a  Bio- 
graphy, Portrait,  and  28  Illus- 
trations.   5^. 

or,  further  Illustrated  with  60 

Outline  Portraits.  2  vols.  51. 
each. 

CiBSAR.  Commentaries  on  the 
Gkdllo  and  Olvll  Wars,  Trans- 
lated by  W.  A.  McDevitte,  B.A. 

CAMOENS'LuBlad;  or,  the  Dis- 
covery of  India.  An  Epic  Poem. 
Translated  by  W.  J.  Mickle.  5th 
Edition,  revised  by  E.  R.  Hodges, 
M.C.P.    3J.  6^. 

CARAFAS  (The)  of  Maddalonl. 
Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion. 
Translated  from  the  German  of 
Alfred  de  Reumont.    y,  6d, 

CaRLYLE'S  Sartor  Resartus. 
With  75  Illustrations  by  Edmund 
J.  Sullivan.    5J. 

CARPENTER'S    (Dr.    W.    B.) 

Zoology.     Revised   Edition,   by 

W.  S.  Dallas,  r.L.S.    With  very 

numerous  Woodcuts.     Vol.  I.  6j. 

[  Vol,  II,  out  of  print. 


CARPENTER'S  MeOhanloal 
Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and 
Horology.    181  WoodcuU.    5^. 

Vegetable  Physiology    and 

Systematic  Botany.  Revised 
Edition,  by  E.  Lankester,  M.D., 
&c.  With  very  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.   6j. 

Animal  Physiology.   Revised 

Edition.  With  upwards  of  300 
Woodcuts,    dr. 

CASTLE  (E.)  Schools  and 
Masters  of  Fmioc,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Egerton 
Castle,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  a. 
Complete  Bibliography.  Illus-^ 
trated  with  140  Reproductions  of 
Old  Engravings  and  6  Plates  of 
Swords,  showing  114  Examples^ 

CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at 
Haddon  Hall.  With  24  En- 
gravings on  Steel  from  designs  by 
Cattermole,  the  Letterpress  by  the 
Baroness  de  Carabella.    5J. 

CATULLUS,  Tlbullus,  and  the 
VlgU  of  Venus.  A  Literal  Prose 
Translation.     5^. 

CELLINI  (Benvenuto).  Me^ 
molrs  of,  written  by  Himself. 
Translated    by  Thomas  Roscoe^ 

CERVANTES*  Don  Quixote  de* 
la  Mancha.  Motteaux's  Trans- 
lation revised.  2  vols.  31,  6a', 
each. 

Galatea.      A    Pastoral    Ro-^ 

mance.  Translated  by  G.  W.  T^ 
GyU.     3J.  6ar.  ^ 

Exemplary  Novels.    Trans- 

lated  by  Walter  K.  Kelly.  35.  6d. 

CHAUCER'3  Poetical  Worto. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell.  Revised 
Edition,  wilh  a  Preliminary  Essay 
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vcls.     3J.  6d,  each. 
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lated from  the  French  by  Charles 
Martel.  Third  Edition,  with 
Plates,  51. ;  or  with  an  additional 
series  of  16  Plates  in  Colours, 
7J.  ^ 

OHELXJKQWOB/rErB  IMUgloii 
of  Protestants.  A  Safe  Way  to 
Salvation,    ^r.  deU 

CHINA,  Pletoriid,  Desoriptlfe, 
mnd  Rlitoiloal.  With  Map  and 
nearly  100  Illustrations.     5/. 

OHBONIOLES  OF  TKS  OR0- 
8AT>Tifl*  Contemporary  Narra- 
tives of  the  Crusade  of  Richard 
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Devizes  and  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf; 
and  of  the  Crusade  at  St.  Louis, 
by  Lord  John  de  Joinville.     51. 

OIOERO'S  Ol«tloDA.  Translated 
by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.  4 
vols.    5x.  each. 

Letters.  Translated  by  Evelyn 

S;  Shuckburg^.   4  vols.   5^.  eadr. 

On   Oratory  and   Orat(»s.  | 

With    Letters    to    Quintus    and   , 
Brutus.    Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  MvA.     5n 

on  the  Nature  of  the  Gtods, 

Divination,  Fate,  Laws,  a  Re- 
pttblic»  Consulship.  Translated 
by  Prof.  C  D.  Yonge,  M.A.,  and 
f^rancis  Banham.    5^. 

Aoademios,  De  Fmibus,  and 

Tuscttlaa  Questions.  By  Prof. 
C.  D.  Yooge,  M*A.    5j. 

OICERO'S  Offices;  or.  Moral 
Duties.  Cato  Major,  an  Essay 
on  Old  Age;  Laelius,  an  E^ssay 
on  Friendship;  Scipio's  Dream; 
Paradoxes  r  Letter  to  Quintus  on 
Magistrates.  Translated  by  C,  R. 
Edmonds.     3/.  6^. 

OOKNELITJS  NEPOS.— 5V^ 
Justin. 


OXtARXm  (SDgk)  latrMto^lOBL 
to  Hwldry.  iSth^EditianK  Re- 
vised- aad  EnUoged  b3».  J.  R. 
PkuBh^  RoBge  Cnobc.  ¥^th 
neariyaooo  lUustrmtions:  5^.  Or 
with  die  IUustsa(tian»  Cotoored, 

OLASSIO  TALES,  containing 
Rasselas»  Vicar  of  Wkkeficld, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Senti- 
mental Journey.    31.  td, 

COLXHIDaE'S  (S:  T.)  FMend. 
A  Series  of  Essays  on  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion.     31.  6d^ 

Aids  to  BsOeotfam,.  and.  Uie 

CONPBSSIONS  OF  AN  iNQUrRING 

Spirit,  to.  which  are  added  the 
Essays  on  Faith  and  the  Book 
OF  Common  Prater.    3^.  6rf. 

Leetures    aa4    Note»   on 

Shakespeare  and  other  Entfteh 
Poets.  Edited l^ T.Ashe.  3^.6^. 

Blographla  Idtemrl*;  to- 
gether with  Two  Lay  Sermons. 
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Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B<A..    31.61/. 
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Thk  Theory  of  Life.  Col- 
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B.A.    y.td. 

COMTE'S  Positive  Phil6sophy. 
Translated  and  condensed  by 
Harriet  Martineaa.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Frederic  Harrison. 
3  vols.    5x.  each. 

COMTE'S  Philosoito  of  the 
Sclenoes,  being  an  Exposition  of 
the  Principles  of.  the  C^mrs  de 
Philosophie  Positive.  By  G.  H. 
Lewesi    5«. 

CONDE'S  Ostory  of  the  Do- 
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Translated  by  Mra  Foster.  3 
vols.     31.  6d*  each. 
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jCOOPBR'S  Bi^^r^hleal  Die- 
tlonaxy.  Containii;^  Concise 
Notices  (upwards  of  }5,ooo)  of 
Eminent  Persons,  of. all  Ages-and 
Countries.  ByThompson.Coof>er, 
F.S.A.  With  a  Supplement, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  1883. 
-.2  v«Ts.  :-5x«  each. 

OOjuu's  -Sffemc^rg  of  theDiike  of 
Marlborougli.  With  his  original 
Correspondence.  "By  W.  Coxe, 
M,  A., .  F  JLS.  Revised  -edition 
l^  John  Wade.  3  vols.  3^*  6rf. 
each. 

*^j*  An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of 
Marlborough's    campaigns,    4to. 

History  -of  ithe  House   of 

Aostrla  (1218^1792).  With  a 
Continuation  from  the  Aocaasion 
of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revolution  of 
1848.    4  vols.    3^.  6^.  each. 

CRAIK'S  (G.  L.)  Puratdt  of  Know- 
ledge under  Dlffloultles.  Illus- 
trated by  Anecdotes  and  Memoirs. 
Revised  edition,  with  numerous 
Woodcut  Portraits  and  Plates.  5J. 

OBUIESHAKE^  Pun^  and 
Judy.  The  Dialogue  of  the 
Puppet  Show  ;  an  Account  of  its 
Ongm,  &c.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions, and  Coloured  Plates,  de- 
signed and  engraved  by  G.  Craik- 
smmk.     $s. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  Lives  of  the 
Most  Eminent  British  Pajjaters. 
A  New  Editioniivkh  Notes  aad 
Sixteen  fresh  Lives.  By  Mrs. 
Heaton.     3  vols.    %s,  6d,  each. 

DANTE.  Divine  Comedy.  TiraBS- 
lated  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary, 
M.A.     3^.  6d. 

^—  Translated  into  English  Verse 
by  I.  C.  Wright,  M.A.  3rd  Edi- 
tion,  revised.  With  Portrait,  and 
34  IlhMtrations  on  -Steel,  after 
Flaxman. 


.DANI^.  Tke  Inferno.  A  Liteti^l 
Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
of  the  Originalprinted  on  the^same 
page.   ByJohnA.  Caityle,&f.D. 

The  Purgatorlo.     A  Literal 

Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
printed  on  the  same  page.  By 
W.  S.  Dugdaie.     Sj. 

D£  COMMINfiS  (PbiUp),  Me- 
moirsof.  Containing  theHistories 
of  Louis  XI.  and  .Charles  Vni., 
Kings  of  France,  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
"Together  with  the  ScandaloHs 
Chronicle,  or  Secret  History  of 
Louis  XL,  by  Jean  de  Troyes. 
Translated  b^ AndrcwR^ Seoble. 
With.  Portfatfcs.  2  vols,  -y^ 6d, 
each. 

DEFOE'S  Novels  and  .Mlaoel- 
laneous  Woaoks.  With  Prefaces 
and  Notes,  including  these- attri- 
buted to  Sir  W.  Scott.  ,  7  vols. 
3J.  6d,  each. 

I.-^Captain  Sin^eton,  ^and 
Colonel  Jade. 

II.— >Memdrs  of  a  CavaUef, 
Captain  Carieton, 
Didcory  Cronke,  H^c. 

III.— Moll  Flanders,  and  the 
History  of  the  Devil. 

IV. — Roxana,  and  Life  of  Mrs. 
-Christian  Davies. 

V.  — Historyof  the  GneatJ  Plague 
of  London,  1665 ;  The 
Storm  (1703) ;  and  the 
True-bom.  Englishman. 

YL— D«ncan  Campbell,  -New 
Voyage  round  :  the 
World,  and  Pelitieal 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson  Crusoe. 

DE  liOLMIi  on  the  Conetitution 
of  England.  Edited  by  John 
Macgregor.    y.  6d» 
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DSMMnrS  Hlitonr  of  Arms 
and  Armour,  from  the  Earliest 
Period.  By  Aaeuste  DemmiD. 
Translated  by  C.  C.  Black,  M.A. 
With  nearly  2000    Illustrations. 

DSMOSTHENES'  OraUoni. 
Translated  by  C  Rann  Kennedy. 
5  vols.  Vol.  I.,  ys,  6d, ;  Vols. 
II.-V.,  51.  each. 

DS  8TAJftL*S  Oorlnne  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  Stael.  Trans- 
lated by  Emily  Baldwin  and 
^ulina  Driver.    31.  (kI, 

DSYXTS  ZfOglo,  or  the  Science 
of  Inference.  A  Popular  Manual. 
By  J.  Devey.    51. 

DICTIONARY  of  Latin  and 
Greek  Quoti^lons;  including 
Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law 
Terms  and  Phrases.    With  all  the 

Quantities  marked,  and  English 
ranslations.     With  Index  Ver- 
borum  (622  pages).    5^. 

DICTIONARY  of  ObMlete  and 
ProTlnoial  Engllah.  Compiled 
by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S  A., 
&c.     2  vob.    5^.  each. 

DIDRON'S  Christian  Icono- 
graphy: a  History  of  Christian 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Trans- 
lated by  £.  J.  Millington  and 
completed  by  Margaret  Stokes. 
With  240  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
5;.  each. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.  Lives 
and  Opinions  of  the  Ancient 
Philosophers.  Translated  by 
Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.    5^. 

DOBREE'S  Adversaria.  Edited 
by  the  late  Prof.  Wagner.  2  vols. 
5^.  each. 

D  ODD'S  Epigrammatists.  A 
Selection  from  the  Epigrammatic 
Literature  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modem  Times.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Philip  Dodd,  M.A.  Ox- 
ford. 2nd  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    6r. 


DONALDSON'S  The  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks.  A  Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Exhibition  of  the 
Greek  Drama.  With  numerous 
I]lustrationsand3Plans.  By  John 
William  Donaldson,  D.D.     p, 

DRAPER'S  History  Of  the 
Intelleotual  Development  of 
Europe.  Byjohn  William  Draper, 
M.D.,  LL.D.    2  vols.    51.  each. 

DXTNLOF8  History  of  Fiotton. 
A  new  Eklition.  Revised  by 
Henry  Wilson.    2  vols.    $s,  each. 

DYER  (Dr  T.  H).  Pompeii :  its 
Buildings  and  Antiquities.  By 
T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  With  nearly 
300  Wood  Engravings,  a  large 
Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Forum. 

The  City  of  Rome :  its  History 

and  Monuments.    Witn  Illustra- 
tions.    51. 

DYER(T.F.  T.)  British  Popular 
Customs,  Present  and  Past 
An  Account  of  the  various  Games 
and  Customs  associated  with  Dif- 
ferent Days  of  the  Year  in  the 
British  Isles,  arranged  according 
to  the  Calendar.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.    51. 

EBERS*  Egyptian  Princess.   An 
Historical    Novel.       By   George 
Ebers.       Translated    by    E.   S. 
Buchheim.     3^'.  6d, 
•  

EDGEWORTH*S  Stories  for 
Children.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  L  Speed.    31.  6d. 

ELZE'S  William  Shakespeare. 
— See  Shakespeare. 

EMERSON'S    Works.      3   vols 
31.  6d,  each. 
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and  Social  aims  —  Miscel- 
laneous Papers  (hitherto 
uncollected)  —  May  Day, 
and  other  Poems. 

ELLIS  (O-.)  Speolmens  of  Early 
English  Metrical  Romances. 
With  an  Historical  Introduction 
on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Romantic  Composition  in  France 
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ENNEMOSER'S  History  of 
Maglo.  Translated  by  William 
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EPIOTETUS,  The  Discounes  of. 
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Fragments.  Translated  by  George 
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EX7RIPIDES.  A  New  Literal 
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EUSEBIUS  PAMPHILUS, 
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EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Corre- 
spondendenoe.  Edited  from  the 
Ofigmal  MSS.  by  W.  Bray, 
F.A.S.  With  45  engravings.  4 
vols.  5j.  each. 

FAIRHOLT'S  Costume  in  Eng- 
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3rd  Edition,  revised,  by  Viscount 
Dillon,  V.P.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
above  700  Engravings.  2  vols. 
5^.  each. 

FIELDING'S  Adventures  of 
Joseph  Andrews  and  his  Friend 
Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations.  3^.  (id. 

History  of  Tom   Jones,    a 

Foundling.  With  Cruikshank's 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  31. 6^.  each. 

Amelia.    With  Cruikshank's 

Illustrations.    5^. 


FLAXMAN'S  Lectnrea  on  Soulp- 
ture.  By  John  Flaxman,  R.A. 
With  Portrait  and  53  Plates.     6j. 

FLORENCE  of  WORCESTER'S 
Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Con- 
tinuations :  comprising  Annals  of 
English    History,  from  the  De- 

girture  of   the    Romans  to  the 
eign  of  Edward  I.     Translated 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A.    5^, 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence. Edited  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.     2  vols.     3^.  dd,  each. 

Orltloal  Essays.    Edited  by 

J.  E.  Ryland.  2  vols.  31.  td. 
each. 

Essays :  on  Decision  of  Cha- 
racter ;  on  a  Man's  writing  Me- 
moirs of  Himself ;  on  the  epithet 
Romantic ;  on  the  aversion  of 
Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Re- 
ligion.    31.  dd. 

Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popular 

Ignorance ;  to  which  is  added,  a 
Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity  in  India.    3^.  6^. 

Essays  on  the  Improvement 

of  Time.  Wth  Notes  of 
Sermons     and     other     Pieces. 

GASPART'S  History  of  Italian 
Literature.  Translated  by  Her- 
man Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  I.     3J.  6i/. 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle  ot—See  Old  English 
Chronicles, 

GESTA  ROMANORUM.  or  En- 
tertaining Moral  Stories  invented 
by  the  ^Ionks.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Swan.  Revised 
Edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper, 
B.A.    5J. 

GILDAS,  Chronicles  ct—See  Old 
English  Chronicles, 
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^PirtJhB  and  FfcH  of 
ttai  n— MUi  Eaiptee.    Complete 
md  Unabridged,  with  Varionun 
Notes.      Edited   by  an  EngUsh 
Cbwchaan.    With  2  Maps  aad 
Portiak.    7  vols.    3x.  6i^  each* 
aiIiBABT*9  Hlitoxy,  PHnolptaa, 
And  Prmotloe  of  Banking.    By 
the  late  J.  W.  GUhart,   F.RJ5. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  A.  S. 
Bfichie.     2  vds.     lox. 
GIL  BLASt  The  AdTentuzMi  ol 
Translated  from    the  French  of 
Lesage    by  Smollett.      With  24 
Bnerayiiigs  on  Steel,  after  Smirke, 
and  10  Etcfainga  by  George  Crmk- 
diaok.    6ik 
GIRALDUS     CAMBBSmnS* 
HIrtorloal  Wbzka.     Tianslated 
by  Th*  Forester*  M^,  aad  Sir 
R.  Colt  Hoare.    Rcfiaed  Edition, 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M^., 
F»S«A.    5*. 
(K)ETH1C'S  Faust    Part  I.    Ger- 
man Text  with  Hayward's  Prose 
Translation  and  Notes.    Revised 
by  C  A.  Bochheim*  Ph.D.    55; 
OOXTHIS'S.  Worka.     Translated 
into    English  by  variooa  hands. 
14  vols.    3J.  6</.  each. 
I.  and  IL— Aatobiogcapby  and 
Annals. 
III.— Faust     Two    Parts,   com- 

plete<    (Swan-vi^ck;) 
IV.— Novels  and  Tales, 
v.— Wilhelm  Meister's  Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI.— Conversations  with  Eeltei* 
mann  and  Soret. 
VIII.— Dramatic  Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm  Mcistcr's  Travels. 
X. — Tour  in  Italy,  and  Second 
Residence  in  Rome. 
XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels. 
XII. — Early    and     Miscellaneous 

Letters. 
XIII. — Correspondence  with  Zelter. 
XIV.— Reindie  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  AehillekU 


GOIiDBiCm*S  Works.  A  new^ 
Edition,  l^  J.  W*  M.  (Hbb^  5^ 
vola 


m,  l^  L 

3X.      OrfM 


OBAMHONT'a  MooKdra  of  the 
Court  of  OhaideaH..  Edited  by 
Sir.  Walter  Scott.  Together  with 
the  BoscOBSL  TRACTS,  including 
two  not  before  published,  <tc 
New  Edition.    51. 

a^CAT'S  Lettera.  Ii^cluding  the 
Correspondence  of  Gfaray  and 
Mason.  Edited  by  the  ■  Rev. 
n,  C  Tovey,  M4A*  Volt.  I.- 
and  II.  y,  6d,  each.. 

GBEBK  ANTHOLOaY.  Thins- 
lated  by  George  fibrges^M.A:'  5x« 

GRSimK  B0MAN0E8  of  H6II0- 
doruB,  LongUB,  and  Aolilllea 
Tatlua — ^viz.,  The  Adventures  of 
Theagenes  &  Charidea^f  Amoura 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  *,  and  Loves 
ofClitopboandLeucippev  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  R.  Sioitir,  M.A^ 

GBfiGOKT'S  LeUon^  oa.  ttie 
Evktanoea,  Doctrinaa^  ArDuUea 
of  the  ChriaUaxL  BallgioxL.  By 
Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory.     3* .  6d. 

GJIBENE,  MABI.OWB;  and 
BfiH  JOKSOK'.  Poems  of. 
Edited  by  Robert  BeH.     3s,  6d. 

aitIMBff*S  TALBa  With  the 
Notes  of  the  Original.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A. 
2  vols.    3x.  6d:  each.' 

Gammer  Grethel ;  or,.  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular 
Stories.  Containing^  4?-^  Fiury 
Tales.  Trans,  by  Edgar  "Rtylor. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts  after 
George  Cruiksfaank  and  Ludwig 
Gmmmu    ssi6cl, 

GltOB8I*S  Marco  Vlscontl. 
Translated  by  A.  F.  D.  The 
Ballade  rendered  into  BngH^ 
Verse  by  C.  M.  P.    3^6* 
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OUIZOT'S  History  of  liie 
Bngllsh  Bevolutton  of  1640. 
From  .th6  Accession  of  Charles 
I.  to  his  Death.  Translated  by 
William  Hazlitt.     3^.  6flf. 

History  of  OtvlUsatton,  from 

the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em^re  to 
the  French  Revohition.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Hazlitt.  3  vols. 
31.  6^.  es^. 

HAT.L*S  (Bev.  Robert)  Iflseel- 
laneous  Works  and  Remains. 
3^.  6fl?. 

HAMPTON  COURT:  A  Short 
History  of  the  Manor  and 
Palace.  By  Ernest  Law,  B.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    S-f. 

HABDWICK'S  History  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion.  By  the  late 
C.  Hard  wick.  Revised  by.  the 
Rev.  Francis  Procter,  M.A.    5^. 

HAUFE^ff TAles.  TheCaniTan— 
The  'Sheik  of  Alexandria— The 
Inn  in  the  Sfxssart.  Txans.  from 
the  German  by  S.  Mendel.  3j.  td, 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.    4  vols. 
3 J.  W.  each. 
I.— Twice-told  Tales,   and  the 

Snow  Image. 
II*— Scarlet  Letter, and  the  House 
with  the  Seven  Gables. 
IIL — Transformation  [The  Ma»ble 
Fatm],  and  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance. 
IV. — Mosses  from  an  OidManse. 

HAZLITT'S  TTable-tAlk.  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.  By  W. 
Hazlitt.     3J.  6r/. 

Lectures  on.  the -Literature 

oftheAgeof  Elizabeth  and  on 
Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays, 

Lectures   on    the  English 

Poets^andon  the  English  Comic 
Writers.  .3j.^. 

!rhe^PllEdni  Speaker.  Opinions 

on  Books,  Men^andThings.  3X£6^. 
Round  TabSe.    3/.  6e/. 


HAZLITT'S  Sketches  rxkod 
Eseays.  3^.  td, 

The  SipWt  of  ihe  Age;   cmt. 

Contemporary  Portraits.  Edited 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.    3^.  M, 

HEATON'S  .Coneiie  Htetory  of 
Painting.  JNew  Edition,  rewsed 
by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.     5^. 

HEGEL'S  Leotuves  on  the  Bhllo- 

sophy  of  History.   Translated  by 

J.  Sibree,  M.A. 
:HBINB/fl    Poems,    CompteU. 

Translated  by  £d^  A.  Bowring, 

C.B.    3j.5ar. 

TwwBlrPlotu»s,.inchidiBg*the 

Tour  in  the  Harz,  Norderney,and 
Book  of  .Ideas,  together  with  the 
Romantic  School.  Translated  by 
Francis  Storr.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  throughout.  With  Aj^en- 
dices  and  Maps.     31.  dd. 

HELP»S  Life  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  Discoverer  of 
America.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 
K.C.B.     3^.6^. 

Life  of  Hemando  .Goxtes, 

and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  2 
vols.    3J.  6^.  each. 

Life  of  Plzarro.    y.  ed, 

Life  ofLasCasas  the  Apostle 

of  the  Indies.     p,6d, 

HE(NDERS<»T  ^E.)  .fialeot  :Hi&- 
toricalDoaument8:o£th&Middle 
Ages,  including  the  most  famous 
Charters  relating  to  England,  the 
Eraphre,  the  Church,  &c.,^from 
the  6th  to  the  14th  Centuries. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  and 
edited  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.     5J. 

HBNPREY'S  Ghlide  to  BngllBh 
Coins,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  time.  New  and  revised 
Edition  by  C.  F.  Keary,  M:A.» 
F.S.A.     6s. 

HENRY  OF  HTTNTINa'DOarS 
History  of  the^Bnglish.  Trans- 
Utcd  by  T.  Foreatcr,  M;A.    -51. 
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HBKBTS  (BUtthew)  Bzposltlon 
of  the  Book  of  the  PMUms.    5j. 

HBLIODOBXXS.  TlMafenM  and 
OharkdML  ^  5^  Greek  Ro- 
mances. 

HKtODOTXJS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Gary,  M.A.     3^.  i)d, 

—— NotM  on.  Original  and  Se- 
lected from  the  best  Commenta- 
tofs.  By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A. 
With  Coloured  Map.     5^. 

Analyiii  and  Summary  of 

ByJ.  T.Wheeler.    51. 

HBaiOD,  CALUMAOHUS,  and 
THBOGNIS,  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  }.  Banks,  M.A.     5^. 

HOFFMANirS  (B.  T.  W.)  The 
Seraplon  Brethren.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Lt.-Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.    2  vols.    3^.  dd.  each. 

^OLBXIN'S  Danoe  of  Death 
and  Bible  Cuts.  Upwards  of  1 50 
Subjects,  engraved  in  facsimile, 
with  Introduction  and  Descrip- 
tions by  Francis  Douce  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Frognall  Dibden.     ^s, 

HOMER'S  Hiad.  Translated  into 
English  Prose  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.    5J. 

Odyssey.    Hymns,  Epigrams, 

and  Battle  of  the  Fro^  andMice. 
Translated  into  EnglSh  Prose  by 
T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.    5j. 

See  also  Pope. 

HOOPBR'S  (G.)  Waterloo :  The 
Pownfiall  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon :  a  History  of  the  Campaign 
of  181 5.  By  George  Hooper. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.    31.  6^. 

The  Campaign  of  Sedan: 

The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, August  -  September,  1870. 
mth  General  Map  and  Six  Plans 
of  Battle.     3J.  td, 

HORACE.  A  new  literal  Prose 
tianslation,  byA.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.    31.  &f. 


HUGO'S  (Victor)  Dramatic 
Works.  Hemani'Ruy  Bias— 
The  King's  Diversion.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous.     3J.  td, 

Poems,  chiefly  LsrricaL  Trans- 
lated by  various  Writers,  now  first 
collected  by  J.   H.  L.  Williams. 

HUMBOLDT'S  Cosmos.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Ott^,  B.  H.  Paul, 
and  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  5  vols. 
3J.  6rf.  each,  excepting  Vol.  V.  51. 

Personal  Narrative   of  his 

Travels  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions 
of  America  during  the  years  1799- 
1804.  Translated  by  T.  Ross.  3 
vols.     5^.  each. 

Views  of  Nature.  Translated 

by  E.  C.  Ott6  and  H.  G.  Bohn. 

HUMPHREYS'  Coin  Collector's 
Manual.  By  H.  N.  Humphreys, 
with  upwards  of  140  Illustrations 
on  WcKxl  and  Steel.  2  vols.  5^. 
each. 

HUNGARY:  its  History  and  Re- 
volution, together  with  a  copious 
Memoir  of  Kossuth.     3^.  dd, 

HX7TCHINS0N  (Colonel).  Me- 
moirs  of  the  LUSs  of.  By  his 
Widow,  Lucy :  together  with  her 
Autobiography,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Si^e  of  Lathom  House. 
3^.6^. 

HUNT'S  Poetry  of  Sdenoe.  By 
Richard  Hunt,  ^d  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.     51. 

INDIA  BEFORE  THE  SEPOY 
MUTINY.  A  Pictorial,  De- 
scrlptive,  and  Historical  Ac- 
count,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Annexation  of  the  Punjab. 
with  upwards  of  lOO  Engravings 
on  Wood,  and  a  Map.     5^. 

INGULPHH  Chronicles  of  the 
Abbey  of  Qroyland,  with  the 
Continuation  by  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  Writers.  Translated  by 
H.  T.  Riley.  M^    51. 
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IRVING'S   (WasMngton)  Com- 
plete Works.  15  vols.  With  Por- 
traits, &C.    3^.  6^.  each. 
I. — Salmagundi,     Knicker- 
bocker's History  of  New 
York. 
II.— The  Sketch-Book,  and  the 
Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
III.— Bracebridge  Ilall,   Abbots- 
ford  and  Newstead  Abbey. 
IV.— The  Alhambra,  Tales  of  a 

Traveller, 
v.— Chronicle  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada,   Legends  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain. 
VI.  &  VII. — Life   and   Voices  of 
Columbus,  together  with 
the  Voyages  of  his  Com- 
panions. 
VIII.— Astoria,    A   Tour   on    the 
Prairies. 
XI. — Life  of  Mahomet,  Lives  of  the 

Successors  of  Mahomet. 
X. — ^Adventures  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville, U.S.A.,  Wolfert's 
Roost. 
XL — Biographies   and    Miscella- 
neous Papers. 
XII.-XV.— Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington.   4  vols. 

Life   and   Letters.     By  his 

Nephew,  Pierre  E.  Irving.  2  vols. 
3^.  dd,  each. 

ISOCRATES,  The  Orations  of. 
Translated  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.    5J, 

JAMES'S  (G.  P.  B.)  Life  of 
mohard  Coeur  de  Lion.  2  vols. 
31.  dd,  each. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Louis 

XIV.    2  vols.    3J.  6^.  each. 

JAMESON'S  (Mrs.)  Shake- 
speare's Heroines.  Character- 
istics of  Women:  Moral,  Poetical, 
and  Historical.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 
3^.  dd. 

JESSE'S  (E.)  Anecdotes  of  Dogs. 
With  40  Woodcuts  and  34  Steel 
Emnravings.     Cr. 


Engravings.    51. 


JESSE'S  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  including 
the  Protectorate.  3  vols.  With 
42  Portraits.    5J.  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 

and  thetr  Adherents.  With  6 
Portraits.     5j. 

JOHNSON'S  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier, 
with  Introduction  by  Professor 
Hales.     3  vols.     31.  id*  each. 

JOSEPHUS  (Flavins),  The  Works 
of.  Whiston's  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A 
With  Topographical  and  Geo. 
graphical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  5  vols. 
3J.  td»  each. 

JOYCE'S  Solenttdo  Dialogues. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts.     5x. 

JXTEES-BROWNE  (A.  J.),  The 
Building  of  the  British  Isles: 
a  Study  in  Geographical  Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated  by  numerous 
Maps  and  Woodcuts.  2nd  Edition, 
revised,  *js,  6d. 

Student's    Handbook     of 

Physical  Geology.  With  nu- 
merous Diagrams  and  Illustra- 
tions. 2nd  Edition,  much  en- 
larged, 7^.  6d. 

JULIAN,  the  Emperor.  Contain- 
ing Gregory  Nazianzen's  Two  In- 
vectives and  Libanus'  Monody, 
with  Julian's  extant  Theosophical 
Works.  Translated  by  C.  W. 
King,  M.A.     5j. 

JUSTIN,  CORNELIUS  NEPOS, 
and  EUTROPIUS.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

JUTENAL,  PERSIUS.  STJL- 
PICIA  and  LUOILIUS.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Evans,  M.A.     55. 

JUNIUS'S  Letters.  With  all  the 
Notes  of  Woodfall's  Edition,  and 
important  Additions.  2  vols. 
3^.  6d,  each. 
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ICAKT^  OrfUqoe  of  Pure  ReMon. 
TnnsfAted  by  J.  M.  D.  M«iklc- 
john.    5f. 

Prolegomena  and  Ueta- 

phyilcal  Founda  tloa  8  o  fKatCdral 
Solttide.  Tran^ted  byE.  Betfbrt 
Bax.    5J. 

EEiaHTIiinrS  (Thomas)  My- 
tliology  of  A2K)tent  Ghreeoe  and 
Ttal^.  4th  Edition,  revised  by 
Leonard  Schmitt,  1*h.D.,  LL.D. 
With  12  Plates  from  the  Antique. 

5^ 

— —  VWfylCytliology,  ilhistrative 
of  the  Romance  and  Sopefstition 
of  Variotis  Codntries.  Revised 
Edition,  with  Frontispiece  by 
Cniiksh&nk.     5j. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  Trans- 
lated Into  English  Verse  br  Elteur 
Wright.  New  Edition,  with  Notes 
by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.    3i.W. 

ULMARTINE'S  HIstoXT  of  the 
OlrondlsU.  Translated  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.      3  vols.    3^.  (>d,  each. 

History  of  t^  Restoratfon 

of  Monarchy  in  France  (a  Sequel 
to  the  History  of  the  Girondists). 
4  vols.    3J.  td.  each. 

^ —  History  of  the  Freneh  Re- 
TOlutlon  of  1848.    jr.  &/. 

LAlffB^  (Charles)  Ussays  of  BHa 

and  ^Hiana.     Complete  Edition. 

3J.  6^. 
^^'Bpeeimens  of  ICngllsh  Dara- 

matio   Poets  of  the  Time   of 

Elizabeth.    31.  6^. 

Memorials  and  Letters   of 

Oharles  Lamb.  By  Serjeant 
Talfourd.  New  Edition,  revised, 
by  W.  Carcw  Hazlitt.  2  vols. 
3J.  ^^.-each. 

LANZrS  History  of  Painttag  in 
Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Revival  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe. 
3  vols.    3f.  6^.  each. 


LAPPEKBERO'S  History  of 
England  nnder  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Sngs.  Translated  by 
B.  Thorpe,  F.S.A,  New -edition, 
revised  by  E.  C.  OtXL  2  vob. 
3J.  (>d,  each. 

LBOTUBSS  ON  PAINTINa, 
by  Barry,  Opie,  Foseli.  -Edited 
l^'R.  WovBam.    51. 

LEONARDO  1>A  VINCI'S 
TMatftse  on  Palntlsg.  T^ans- 
fated  fay  J.  F.  Rlgaud,  R.A., 
With  a  Ufe  of  Leomftdo  by  John 
WiUlim  Brown.  With-mnnfcr^tis 
Plates.     5;. 

LEPSIUS'S  Letters 'fiR>m  Egypt, 
Etkloirta,  and  the  Pwriwntia  of 
Sinai.  Translated  by  L.  and 
J.  B.  Horner.    With  M«^.     55. 

LBSSIHa'S  Dromatio  Works, 
Complete.  Edited  by.  Ernest  Bell, 
M.A.  With  Memoir  of  Lessing 
by  Helen  Zkiimeni.  2  vols. 
31.  dd,  each. 

Laokoon,  Dramstio  Kotes, 

and  the  Representation  01 
DeiBith  to74lieAxMtantB.  Tmas- 
latad  by£.C.  Beasley  and  Hden 
Zimmem.  Edited  by  Edward 
Bell,  M.A.  With  a  Frontispiece 
of  the  Laokoon  group,    y:  td, 

LILLY'S  Introduotioti  \»  A:stro- 
logy.  With  a  Grammar  of 
Astrology  4iad  Tables  for  Cal- 
culating Nativities,  by  Zadkiel.  '5j. 

LrVYSfflstorr^fR^ne.  Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Spillan,  C  Edmonds, 
aad  others.  :  4  vols.    $s\  each. 

LOCKE'S  Philosophical  Works. 

Editedby  T.A.St,  John.    2  vols. 

3 J.  6flf.  each. 
Life  and  Letters:    By  Lord 

King.    3J.  6d, 

LOCEHART  (J.  a.)^--5V^  BoltlfS* 
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P^VBonag^ft:  of  Oxtitat  Britain, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical 
Memoirs.  240  Portraits-  engraved 
on  Steely  witfeihe  respective  Bio- 
graphks  unabridged.  8  vols^  5^. 
eft<»r. 

LONOPBLliOW^S  P:rofle 
Wdito.  With,  16  full-page  Wbod 
Eftgi;avings.    5^. 

LOUJDON'S,  (Mra.)  Natural 
History.  Revised  edition,  by 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  With 
numerous  Woodcut  Illus.     5j. 

Lt>"Wlfl>^l5'  Blblicgrapber^ 
Manual  of  EiigUalX  Literature. 
Enlarged  Edition..  By  H.  G. 
Bohn.  6  vols,  cloth/  ^s.  each. 
0^-4  vols,  half  moroccor  2/»  2j> 

LONaua  DaplwU  tand.Chloe. 
— See  Grbvk  Romance... 

LXXCAN'S  Pharsalla.  Tcanslated 
by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     5^. 

ijT.CIAN*S .  Dialogues  of  the 
aod3,  of  the  Sea  aods,,  and 
of  the  Dead*  Translated  by 
Howard  Williams,  M*A.    5^. 

LUCRETIUS^  Tianslated  by  the 
Rev»J.  S.  WatsQB,.M.A..   Sj» 

mrSOBR'S  O^blerTalkw  Trans* 
lated  andj  Edited  by  WilUam 
Hazlitt.    3J.  6</. 

AutoblograpJiyr  — ^« 

MiCHELBT. 

MACHTAVEIOil'S  History  of 
Florence,  together  with  the 
Prince,  Savonarola,  various  His- 
torical TractSj  and  a  Memoir  of 
lifodiiaveMi.    3j^  bcU 

MAXXST'S  NortHem  Az^lgul- 
ties,  or  an  Histcidcal  Account  of 
the  MsABcrs,.  Customs,,  Reli^ns 
and  Laws,  Maritime  Expeditions 
and  DiscoverieSy  Langu^e  and 
Literature,  of  the  Ancient  Scandi- 
navians. Thtnslated'by  Bishop 
Pfercy.  Revised  and  Eftlai^ed 
Edition,  with  a  Translation  of  the 
Prose  Edda,  by  J.  A.  Black- 
welt    51. 


MANT&LL'a  .(I>r.)  Petarl€»eU(»at 
and  their  Teaohlnga.  With  nu- 
merous illustrative  Woodcuts.  ^6f. 

'V^^cmdttBoof  Oology..    8th 

Edition,  revised .  by .  T.  Ri^rt 
Jones,  F.G.S.  With. a  colouised 
Geological.  Map.  of  England, 
Plates,  and  upwards  oi  200 
Woodcuts.    2  vols.    7j»  .6^.  teushJ 

SdANZONI.  The  Betrotb^: 
being; a  Translation  ofr*I  Pco- 
messi  Sposi.'  By  Alessandro 
Mstntonf.  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.    SJ. 

IflABCO  POiLQ'S  TraTiSla^  the 
Ttfanslationi  of  >  Matsden  revised 
by-T^Wrigl^.M.A,  F.S.A.    51, 

MARrRTAaVS'  (Capt.  RlN.) 
Masterman  Btedy.  With  93 
WoodetitSiv    3£^  62>. 

lidlsslon ;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa. 

Illustrated  by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 
3x.  6./. 

--*--Plraii0  and  Three  Cutters. 
With  8  Steel  Engravings,  from 
Drawings  by  Clajckson.Stanfield, 
R.A.    3J.  ^, 

— ^^  PriTOteersBMui.  8  Engijav- 
ingsonSteeU.  3i<  6a 

Settlers  In  Oanada.    10  En- 

gMttvings  by  GUbtertawl  Dalziel. 

POOT  Ja<dc.  With  16  Illus- 
trations after  Clarkson  Stansfield, 
Ri  A*    y-  6rf» 

Peter  Simple.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.     31.  dd. 

— ^^  Mid^hipDoan  Easy.  With  8 
full- page  Illustrations.    3j>.  6(/. 

MARTIAL'S  Epigrams,  complete. 
Translated  into  Prose,  each  ac- 
companied by  one  -oi  moce  Verse 
Translations  selected  from,  the 
W6rks  of  English  Poets^  and 
other  sources.     71.  6^ 
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MABTINEAnS  (Hanlet)  His- 
tory of  England,  from  1800- 
1815.    3x.  W. 

Hlstoi7  0ftbeTlilrtjT6«n' 

PMUM,    A.D.     1815-46.        4    vols. 

3x.  dd,  each. 
Su  Comtis  Positive  Philosophy^ 

UAVnUlW  PABIS'S  XngUih 
History,  from  the  Year  1235  to 
1273.  Translated  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.    3  vols.    5j.  each. 

HATTHXW  OF  WXSTMIN- 
STXR'S  71ow«rs  of  History, 
from  the  begimung  of  the  World 
to  A.D.  1307.  Translated  by  C  D. 
YoDge,  M.A.    2  vols.     y.  each. 

ICAXWBLL'S  Victories  of  Wel- 
Ington  and  tha  Brltlsli  Annies. 
Frontispiece  and  5  Portraits.     5^. 

MBNZXL'8  History  of  Oermany, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1842. 
3  vols.    3J.  6d,  each. 

MICHAEL  ANGBLO  AND 
RAPHAEL,  their  Lives  and 
Works.  By  Duppa  aud  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy.  With  Portraits, 
and  Engravings  on  SteeL    $s, 

laOHELET'S  Luther's  Auto- 
biography. Trans,  by  William 
Hailitt  With  an  Appendix  (no 
pages)  of  Notes,    y,  &/. 

History  of  the  Trench  Bevo- 

lutlon  from  its  earliest  indications 
to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791. 
3s.6d. 

MIGNET  SHlstory  of  theFrench 
Bevolutlon,  from  1789  to  18 14. 
y.6d, 

MILL  (J.  S.).  Early  Essays  by 
JohnBtaartMUl.  Collected  from 
varioas  sonrces  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs. 
3^-6^'. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History 
Philosophically  IIlttstrated,from 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  4  vols. 
3J.  6ii,  each. 


MILTON'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  T.  A.  St.  John.  5  vols.  31. 6d. 
eadb. 

Poetical  Works,  with  a  Me- 
moir and  Critical  R^narks  by 
Tames  Montgomery,  an  Index  to 
Paradise  Lost,  Todd's  Verbal  Index 
to  all  the  Poems,  and  a  Selection 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  Illustrated  with  120 
Wood  Engravings  from  Drawings 
by  W.  Harvey.  2  vols.  31.  6cl. 
each* 

MITEORD'S  (Miss)  Our  Village 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and 
Scenery.  With  2  Engravings  on 
SteeL    2  vols.    3^.  6a,  each. 

MOLIEBE'S  Dramatlo  Works. 
A  new  Translation  in  English 
Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall.  3  vols. 
3x.  6iL  each. 

MONTAGU.  The  Letters  and 
Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu.  Edited  by  her  great- 
gpmdson.  Lord  Whamdiffe's  Edi- 
tion, and  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Edition,  revised, 
with  5  Portraits.  2  vols.  51.  each. 

MONTAIGNE'S  Essays.  Cotton's 
Translation,  revised  by  W.  C. 
Hazlitt.  New  Edition.  3  vols. 
y,  6d.  each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S  Spirit  01 
Laws.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  By  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.    2  vols.     3^.  6d,  each. 

MOTLEY  (J.  L.).  The  Hlse  of 
the  Dutch  Bepublic.  A  History. 
By  John  Lothrop  Motley.  New 
Edition,  with  Biographiod  Intro- 
duction by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
3  vols.    3!^.  6d,  each. 

MORPBT'S    Games   of  Chess. 

Being  the  Matches  and  best  Games 
plav^  by  theAmerican  Champion, 
witn  Explanatory  and  Analytical 
Notes  by  J*  LowenthaL    51. 
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MUDIE'S  BxitlBh  Birds;  or,  His- 
toiy  of  the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the 
British  Islands.  Revised  by  W. 
C.  L.  Martin.  With  52  Figures 
of  Birds  and  7  Coloured  Plates  of 
Eggs.     2  vols. 

NEANDEB  (Di:.  A.).  History 
of  the  Christian  Bellglon  and 
Churoh.  Trans,  from  the  German 
byJ.Torrey.   10  vols.  3j.6ar.each. 

Life  of  Jesus  Christ  Trans- 
lated by  J.  McClmtock  and  C. 
Blumenthal.     31.  (id, 

History  oi  the  Planting  and 

TrainlQg  of  the  Christian 
Churoh  by  the  Apostles. 
Translated  by  J.  £.  Ryland. 
2  vols.    3^.  (id,  each. 

Memorials  of  Christian  Life 

in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages ; 
including  Light  in  Dark  Places. 
Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     3J.  td, 

NIBELUNGEN  LIED.  The 
Lay  of  the  Nlbelungs,  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  Horton,  and  edited 
by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  the  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  In 
Greek.  Griesbach's  Text,  with 
various  Readings  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and  Parallel  References 
in  die  margin ;  also  a  Critical 
Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  By  an  eminent  Scholar, 
with  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon. 
3rd  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Two  Facsimiles  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts.   900  pages.     5^. 

The  Lexicon  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, price  2x. 

NICOLINI'S  History  of  the 
Jesuits:  their  Origin,  Progress, 
Doctrines,  and  Designs.  With  8 
Portraits.    5J. 


NOHTH  (R.)  LlTes  of  the  Richt 
Hon.  Francis  North,  Barcm  Guild- 
ford, the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.  Toi^ether  with  the  Auto- 
biography of  the  Author.  Edited 
by  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  3v(^. 
3x.  dd,  each. 

NUGENT'S  (Lord)  Memorials 
of  Hampden,  his  Party  and 
Times.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  an  Autograph  Letter,  and 
Portrait.    5J. 

OCELEY  (S.)  History  of  the 
Saracens  and  their  Conquests 
in  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt. 
By  Simon  Ocklev,  B.D.,  Professor 
of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.     3;.  6^. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CHRON- 
ICLES,  including  Ethelwerd's 
Chronicle,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  British 
History,  Gildas,  Nennius,  and  the 
spurious  chronicle  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.     5j. 

OMAN  (J.  C.)  The  Great  Indian 
Epics:  the  Stories  of  the  Rama- 
YANA  and  the  Mahabharata. 
By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Prin- 
cipal of  Khalsa  College,  Amritsar. 
With  Notes,  Appendices,  and 
Illustrations,    y,  id, 

OBDERICUS  VITALIS'  Eccle- 
siastical  History  of  England 
and  Normandy.  Translated  by 
T.  Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is 
added  the  Chronicle  of  St. 
EvROULT.    4  vols.    5J.  each. 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  Literally 
translated  into  Prose.  3  vols. 
5^.  each. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated 
from  the  Text  of  M.  Auguste 
Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  3rd 
Edition.    3;.  dd. 
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FAUIiTB  (Dr«  IL)  LIU  of  Mfted 
tbt  Orvit..  TrantUtediMHkthe 
Gerann.  To  which  is  appewled 
Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Vkbsion 
or  Oaosius.  With  a  literal 
TiainlatioB.  interpoged.  Notes, 
and  an  AnouvSaxon  Gbammar 
aad  GuMBAiur,  l^B.  Thorpe.  5^. 

PAXnEtAKIAS'  DoBoriptlon  of 
Own  Ne«l7liandatodbyA.R. 
ShiHeto,  ^I«A*    2  toIs.    ^  each. 

FEAItSOirs  Slpocdtion  of  the 
Cfeed.  Edited  by  E,  Walford, 
M.A.     5J. 

PBPTB'  Dtokry.and  Correipond- 
enoa  Deciphered  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Smithy  M.A.,  from  the  origiiial 
Shorthand  MS.  in  the  Pepysian 
Library.  Edited  by  Lord  Bny- 
brooke.     4  voki     With  31  En- 

PBHOyS'  RiU^ues  of  Anoient 
la^l^dtohPeetrr-  Whfa  an  Essay 
on  Ancient  Minstrels  and  a  Glos- 
sary. Edited  by  J.  V.  PHtchaid, 
A<M.    a  vols*    3x;  M,  each. 

PERSIUS.— .Sd^  yuvKWAL. . 

P£TRABGfi!S  SonnetSi  Tri. 
iuttphB»  and  other  Poems. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
various  Hands.  With  a  Life  of 
the  Poet  by  Thomas  Campbell. 
With  Portrait  and  1$  Steel  En- 
gravings.    5j. 

PHILO  -  JUXLEUS^  WorluL  of. 
Translated  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge, 
M.A.    4  vols.     5^.  each* 

PIOSSRING'fi  Hlftoj  of  the 
Raoes-.of  Iba^  and  their  Geo- 
gcaphical  Distribution.  WithiAN 
Analytical  Synopsis  of  thb 
Natural  History  of  Man  by 
Dr.  Hail.  With  a  Map  of  the 
World  and  12  coloured  Plates.  5^. 

PIlH>aB.  Tfttnslated  into  Prose 
by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To  which 
is  added  the  Metrical  Version  by 
Abraham  Moore,     ^j. 


CostaoM^from^lbe^Eailieit  Thne 
to  the.  Qose  of.  the  Ei^Uzenth 
Centnry;      By   J.    R».  Planch^, 
Seaeiset  Herald.    V^hvpvards 
of  400  lUustratiooBi^     $j. 
PLATO'S  Works.  Literally  transv 
lated,    with    Introduction    and 
Notes.    6  Vols.    5j;,each. 
I.— The   Apology  of   Socrates, 
Crito,  Phiedo,  Gorgias,  Pro- 
tafMTASi  Phaodinis^  .Theaetetus» 
EvthypbroB^  Lysi&.    Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev*  IL  Carey, 
n. — The  Republic,   Timaeus,   and 
Critiks.  TibBfilatsd  by  Henry 
Dims^ 
lU.— -Meno,     Euthydemos,      The 
Sophist,  Statesman,  Cratylus, 
Parmenidesrandthe  Banquet 
Translated  by  G.  Bulges. 
IV. — Phllebus,  Chkrmides,  Laches, 
Menexenus,    Hippias, .  Ion, 
The  Two  Alcibiades,   TTie- 
ages.    Rivals,     Hipparchus, 
MinoSf    CUtophoy    Epietles. 
Translated  by-G.  Burgas, 
v.— The    Laws.      Translated   by 

G.  Bulges. « 
VI.^The  Doubtful  Works.    Trans- 
lated by  Gm  Biirgcs. 

Smxuaaary  and. Analysis  of 

the  Dialogues.    With  Analytical 
Index.     By  A.  Day,  LL.D.     5^. 
PLATJnJS*S  Comedies:    Tirans- 
lated  hy  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     2 
vols.    5j,  each. 
PLINY'S    Natural    History. 
Translated    by    the     late    Jolm 
Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  H.  T. 
Riley,  M«A.    6  vols.     5j,  each. 
PLIN;?.     The  Letters  of:  PUny 
the  Young^z:.    MeUnoth's  trans- 
lation, revised  by.  the  Rev^  F*  C. 
T,  Bosafioquet^  M.A.    5^ 
PLOTINUS,    StiAd   Wo«k»   of. 
Translated    by    Thomas.  Taylor. 
With  an  Introduction -containing 
the  substance  of  Por^yry's  Plo- 
tmus.    Editedby<T.R.  S.  Mead, 
RA.,  M.R.A.S.    5J. 
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PLUTABOH'S  IilV6B.  Tcaiickited 
by  A.  StewArt,  M.A.,  and  George 
Long,  M.A.    4  vols.   3^.6^^  each. 

- — "Morals.  Tbeosophical  Essays. 
Ttenslated  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 

Morals.      Ethical    Essays. 

-TuattOated  by  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
SUUcto,  M*A.    5J. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.  Se- 
lections from  One  Hundred 
American  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.    By  W.  J.  Linton.     3^.  td, 

POLITIOAJ^-OYOLOPiBBIA- 

A  Dictionary  of  P^itical,  Con- 
stitutional, Statistical,  and  Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ;  forming  a 
Work  of  Reference  on  subjects  of 
Civil  Administration,  Political 
Economy,  Finance,  Commerce, 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations.  4 
vols.     35".  (}d.  each. 

POPE'S  Poettoal  Works.  Edited, 
with  copious  Notes,  by.  Robert 
Carruthers.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    2  vols.     51.  each. 

Homer's  Utad.      Edited    by 

the  Rev.  J.  S.  Wateon,  M.A. 
IhttStrated  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Flaxman's  Designs.     51. 

Homer's  'Odyssey,  with  the 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice>  Hymns, 
&c.,  by  other  translators.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  the  entire  Series  of  Flax- 
man's  Designs.    5^. 

Life,  including  many  of  his 

Letters.  By  Ro^rt  Carruthers. 
'WUhntsnerousdlktstrations.    55. 

POtrSHKIN'S'Prose  Tales:  The 
Captain's  Daughter — Doubrovsky 
—  The  Queen  of  Spades  —  An 
Amatear  Pettint  Qirl—Tfae  Shot 
-^The  Snow  Storm— The  Post- 
master—  The  Coffin  Maker  — 
Kirdjali— The  Egyptian  Nights- 
Peter  the  Great's  Negro.  "Trans- 
lated by  T.  Keane.    3/.  6</« 


PRrihSCOTT^S  Gonqnest  of 
Mexico.  Copyright  edition,  with 
the  notes  by  John  Foster  Kirk, 
and  an  introduction  by  G.  P. 
Winship.     3  vols.    31.  6</.  each. 

Conquest  of  Peru.  Copyright 

edition,  with  the  notes  of  John 
Foster  Kirk.    2  vols.   3^.  dd,  each. 

Reign   of    Ferdinand   alid 

Isabella.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  notes  of  Jehn  Foster 
Kirk.     3  vols.     35. 6</.  each. 

PROPBRTIUS.  Translated  by 
Rev.  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A., 
and  accompanied  by  Poetical 
Versions,  from  various  sources. 
3^..6rf. 

PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication 
of  RaVs  Ccdlettion'of  English 
Proverbs,  with  his  additions  from 
Foreign  Langu^es  And  a  com- 
plete Alphabetical  Index;  in  which 
are  introduced  large  additions  as 
well  of  Proverbs  as  of  Sayings, 
Sentences,  Maxims,  and  Phrases, 
collected  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     5^. 

PROTERBS,  A  Polyglot  of 
Foreign.  Comprising  French, 
Italian,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Danti^.  With 
English  Translations  &  a-General 
Index  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     5^. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN, 
and  other  Objects  of  Vertu.  Com- 
prising an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Bemal  Collection  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  sold  by  auction,  and 
names  of  the  possessors.  To  which 
are  added,  an  Introdmctory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known 
Marks  and  Monograms.  By  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  5J. ;  or  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  lor.  i)d» 

PROTJT^' (Fattier)  BettquBS.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Rev.  F. 
Mahony.  New  issue,  with  21 
Etchings  l5y  D.  Maclise,  R.A. 
Nearly  600  pages.     $;. 
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QUINTILIAirS  InsUtutai  of 
Oimtorj,  or  Education  of  an 
Orator.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Wataoo,  M.A.  2  toU.  51 
each. 

BAGINS'8  (Jaan)  Dramatio 
Worict.  A  metrical  English  ver- 
sion. By  R.  Bmce  Boswell,  M.  A. 
Oxon.    2  vols.    3x.  6dr.  each. 

RANKB*8  Hlftorf  of  th«  Popee, 
their  Church  and  State,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  Conflicts  with  Pro- 
testantism in  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries.  Translated  by  £. 
Foster.    3  vols.    31.  6</.  each. 

Hlftorf  of  Senrla  and  tbe 

8«rvlan  Berolntton.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Bosnia.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Kerr. 

RE0BJBATI0K8  in  SHOOTING. 
By  •  Craven.'  With  62  Engravings 
on  Wood  after  Harvey,  and  9 
Engravings  on  Steel,  chiefly  after 
A  Cooper,  R.A.    51. 

RENNUS'S  Inieot  Arohltaotora. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  186 
Woodcut  Illustrations.    51. 

REYNOLD'S  (Sir  J.)  Literary 
Worka.  Edited  torH.W.Beechy. 
2  vols.     3x.  6^.  each. 

RIOARDO  on  the  Prinoiplea  of 
PoUUoal  Eoonomy  and  Taxa- 
tion. Edited  by  E.C.K.Gonner, 
M.A.    SJ. 

RIOHTER  (Jean  Paul  Friedrich). 
Levana,  a  Treatise  on  Education: 
together  with  the  Autobiography 
(a  Fragment),  and  a  short  Pre- 
fatory Memoir.    3J.  td, 

Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn 

Pleoea,  or  the  Wedded  life.  Death, 
and  Marriase  of  Firmian  Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes,  Parish  Advocate 
in  the  Parish  of  Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly  translated  by  Lt. -Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.     3i.  &/. 


ROGER  DE  HOVEDSN'S  An- 
nals of  En^lah  History,  com- 
prising the  History  of  England 
and  of  other  Countries  of  Europe 
from  A.D.  732  to  A.D.  1201. 
Translated  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A 
2  vols.    51.  each. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOYER'S 
Flowers  of  History,  comprising 
the  History  of  England  from  the 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  a.d. 
I23^,formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Pans.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.    2  vols.    5^.  each. 

ROME  in  the  NINETEENTH 
OENTURY.  Containing  a  com- 
plete Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  the  , 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments 
of  Modem  Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton. 
With  34  Steel  Engravings.  2  vols. 
5x.  each. 

Su  Burn  and  Dyer. 

ROSOOE'S  (W.)  Life  and  Ponti- 
floate  of  Leo  X.  Final  edition, 
revised  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  2 
vols,    y*  6d,  each. 

Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medloi, 

called  <the  Magnificent.'  \^th 
his  poems,  letters,  &c,  loth 
Edition,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  his  Son.     31.  6d, 

RUSSIA.  History  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  by 
Walter  K.KeUy.  With  Portraits. 
2  vols.    3x.  6d,  each. 

BALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VEL- 
LEIUB  PATEROULUS. 
Translated  by  J.  S.Watson,  M. A. 

BOHILLER'B  Works.  Translated 
by  various  hands.  7  vols.  3;.  6d, 
each: — 

I.— History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War. 
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Schiller's  Works  continued. 

II. — History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and 
the  Disturbances  in  France 
preceding  the  Reign  of 
Henry  IV. 

III.— Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  of 
Messina,  together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in 
Tragedy  (a  short  E^ssay). 
These  Dramas  are  all 
translated  in  metre. 

IV.— Robbers  ( with  Schiller's 
original  Pre^Etce),  Fiesco, 
Love  and  Intrigue,  De- 
metrius, Ghost  Seer,  Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The    Dramas    in   this 
volume  are  translated  into 
Prose, 
v.— Poems. 

VI.— Essays,iEstheticaland  Philo- 
sophical 
VII.— Wallenstein's    Camp,    Pic- 
colomini   and    Death   of 
Wallenstein,  William  Tell. 

SCHILLER  and  aOSTHS. 
Correspondence  between,  from 
A.D.  1794- 1805.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols.  3^.  (id, 
each. 

SCHLEGEL'S  (F.)  Lectures  on 
the  PhlloBophy  of  Life  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Language.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.     3j.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of 

Literature,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

Translated  from  the  German.  31.6^. 
Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 

of  History.    Translated  by  J.  B. 

Robertson.    3/.  ^ 

SCHLEGEL'S  Lectures  on 
Modern  History,  together  with 
the  Lectures  entitled  Caesar  and 


Alexander,  and  The  Beginning  of 
our  History.  Translated  by  L. 
Purcell  and    R.    H.  Whitetock. 

y.6d. 

—  ^SsthetiC  **!<*   ^^ly^vi^^ftTiari^^ff 

Works.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Millington.    3^.  6d» 

8GHLEGEL  (A.  W.)  Lectures 
on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature. 
Translated  by  J.  Black.  Revised 
Edition,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison,  M.A.     y,  6d. 

SCHOPENHAUEB  on  the  Four- 
fold Boot  of  the  Principle  of 
Sufficient  Beason,  and  On  the 
Will  in  Nature.  Translated  by 
Madame  Hillebrand.     51. 

Essays.  Selected  and  Trans- 
lated. With  a  Biographical  Intro- 
duction and  Sketch  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  E.  Bclfort  Bax.     51. 

SCHOUW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and 
Man.  Translated  by  A.  Henfrey. 
With  coloured  Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Plants.    5i. 

SOHTJICANN  (Bobert).  His  Life 
and  Works,  by  August  Reissmann. 
Translated  by  A.  L.  Alger.  31.6^. 

Early  Letters.  Originally  pub- 

blished  ly  his  Wife.  Translated 
by  May  Herbert.  With  a  Prefsice 
by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L. 
3^.6^. 

SENECA  on  Benefits.  Newly 
translated  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
3J.  6d, 

Minor  Essays  and  On  Clem- 
ency. Translated  by  A.  Stewart, 
M.A.     5J. 

SHAEESPEABE  DOCU- 
MENTS. Arranged  by  D.  H. 
Lambert,  B.A.     3^.  6d, 

S HAKE SPE ABE'S  Dramatic 
Art.  The  Hbtory  and  Character 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  By  Dr. 
Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitx.  2  vols.  31. 6d» 
each. 
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gTT A  TTIBflPTR  A  TC^.    (William).      A 

Litenury  Biography  by  Karl  Else, 
Ph,D.,  LL.D.  Tranafcited  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitx.    5^. 

SHAHPE  (S.)  The  History  of 
Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
till  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
A.D.  64a  By  Samel  Sluurpe, 
a  Map»«Bd  upwards  of  406  IHvis- 
tratire  Woedcuts.  svols.  51.  each. 

SHERmAirS  Itecmstlo  Wofks, 
Complete.    With  life  by  G.G.S. 

SI&WOKDF8  Bistory  of  the 
Literature  of  the  Bouth  ot 
Europe.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Roscoe.    3  ToU.    3^.  ftd.  each. 

STNONTMS  and  Am^ONYMS, 
or  Kindred  Worda  and  tkeir 
Opposites,  Collected  and  Con- 
trasted by  Ven.  CJ.  Smith,  M.A. 
Revised  Edition.    5J. 

SYNONYMS  DI0ORIMI- 
NATED.  A  Dictionary  of 
SynoDvmous  Words  in  the  Eng- 
lish JLanguage,  showing  the 
Accurate  signiEcation  of  words 
of  simSar  meaning.  Illustrated 
with  Quotations  Kom  Standard 
Writers.  With  the  Author's 
latest  Corrections  and  Additions. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.    6j. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  Wealth  of 
Nations.  Edited  by  E.  Belibrt 
Bax.    2  vols.     3^.  6^.  .each. 

Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments ; 

with  his  Essay  ~on  the  First  For- 
mation of  Languages ;  to  which  is 
added  a  Memoir  -of  the  Author  by 
Dngald  Stewart,    y.  6d, 

SMVTU'S  (Professor)  Leotoree 
on  Modem  History;  from  the 
Irruption  of  the  Northern  Nations 
to  the  close  of  the  American  Re- 
volution.    2  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 


SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Leotores 
on  the  ^Prenoh  Beyohxtlon. 
2  vols.    3i.-€«i^  each. 

BMITH'43  (Fye)  Ofiology  and 
Sovlptaze.    3Bd  Edition.    5^. 

SMOLLETT'S  Adventures  01 
Roderick  Random.  With  short 
Memoir  and  BibUogniphy,  and 
Omiksbaak's  Illustcations.    3;.  6d. 

AdTentuv^s  ^of  Peregrine 

Plekle,  in  which  are  included  the 
Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Quality. 
With  Wo^aogmfty  and  Cruik- 
shaak'tllittitgations.  2 vols.  p.6d, 
eaofa. 

The  .Szpedltiaai  of  Hum- 
phry. COfaaiker.  With  Bibliography 
«unl  Crmluhaok's  Illustrations. 
3^.6^. 

SOCRATES  (sumamed  'Soholas- 
tlcus*).  The Eccleslastloal  His- 
tory of  (A.  D.  305-445).  *  Translated 
from  the  Greek.     $s, 

SOPHOCLES,  Tbe  Tragedies  of. 
lA  New  Prose  Tiaaslation,  .with 
Memeir,  Notes,  &c,  by  E.  P. 
Cbleiidge.     5^. 

SOTTTH^rrS   Ltt^^of  JNebKm. 

'With  Facsiiiikile^  of  l^eSson's^writ- 

ing,  Portnaits,  Plans,  and  upwards 

of  50  Eagraviags  ^on  "Steel  and 

Wood.    5J. 
LiM  of  Wesley,,  ai^rthe  Rise 

Jind  ProgKfiss  of  Mediedifloi.     $s, 
JPiitMit^SodflBsy.    The  Story 

of  his  Life^-written  inj  hii  Letters. 

With  an  Introduction.  T  Edited;  by 

John  Benais.    -3^ .  6^. 

SOZiOMEN'S  Sccfoslastlcntl  His- 
tory. Comprising  a  History  ot 
tbe^  Chtiich  from  AjD.  .324-440. 
'  Translated  from.  thecGiedc.    To* 

f  ether  with  the  EccmstasncAL 
IlSlX)RY  OF  Ehilostorgius^  as 
epitomised  by  Photius.  'Trans- 
lated  from  the  Greek  Jjyltev.'E. 
WAlfbrd,  M.A.    5^. 
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^SPINOZA  S  Ohief  Works.  Trans- 
lated, with  Introdtiction,by  R.H.M. 
Elwes.    2  vols.    51.  each. 

STANLEY'S  Clftsslfi6d  Synopsla 
of  tli©  Prtndpal  Painters  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools. 
By  George  Stanley.     5^. 

SZABLINa'S<Ml8&>NoU&I>e60bi 
of  Women;,  or^.  Examolea  .  of 
Female  Courage,  Fortitude,  and 
Virtue.  With.  14  Steel  Engrav- 
ings.. Sj. 

:STAUl?TON*S  Chess -Player's 
Handbook.  A  Popular  and  Scien- 
tific. Introdvctioa  to  the  Game. 
AVltfaf  numenous  Diagrains.     ^u 

Chess  Praxis.    A  Supplement 

to  the  Chess-player's  Handbook. 
Contaimng  the  most  important 
modern  improvements  in  the  Open- 
ings^; Code-  of  Chess  Laws;  and 
a  -Sedectkm  t)f  Morphy^s  Gamesi 
AnnotatecL     ^i. 

Chess-player's  Companion. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds, 
Collection  of  Match  Games,  and  a 
Selection  of  Original  Problems.  5^. 

Chess  Tournament  of  1851. 

A^Jollectiott  of  Games  played  at 
this  celelwated  assemblage.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes,     ^j. 

"STOOKHABDT'S  Experimental 
Chemistry.  A  Handbook  for  the 
Study  of  the  Science  by  simple 
experiments.  Edited  by  C.  W. 
Heaton,  FX.S.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  revised 
througjjiout.     5j. 

:ST:aAB£^S.  (ieogwqphy.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and  I  H.  C.  Hamilton.  3  vols. 
5r.  each.. 

^STRICKLAND'S  (Agnea)  Lives 
of  the  Qi^fiens  of  England,  from 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Revised 
Edition.  With  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 
5^.  each. 


STRICKLAND'S  Life  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots..  2:vols*  5^  each. 

Lives  of  llhe  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.    With  Portraits.     5^. 

STUART  and  REVETT'H  Anti- 
quities of  Athens,  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece;  to  which 
is  added,  a  Glossary  of  Terms  used 
in  Grecian  AreMtoctnK.  With  71 
Plates,  engr^red  on  Steel,  and 
numerous  Woodcut  Capitals.    5j. 

SUETONIUSI  Lives  of  the  Twelve 
CsBSfiura  and  Lives  of  the.X3asm- 
marians.,  The  translation  of 
Thomson,  .revised  by  T.  Forester^ 

SWIFT'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Introduction  by  fehrKight 
Hon.  W.  E.  H.  L«iy,  M.P, 
Whh  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
12  vols.  3 J.  6^.  each. 
[  Voli.  /.-  VL  ds'  VIII.^X.  rtady. 

I.— A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  The  Battle 
of  the  Booksi  and  other 
early  works.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.  With  a 
Biographical  Introduction 
by  the  Right  Hon. 
W.   E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P. 

ILr-The  Journal  to  Stella.  Edited 
by  Frederick  Ryland,  M.  A. 
With  2  Portraits  of  Stella, 
and  a -Facsimile  of  one  of 
the  Letters. 

III.&  IV.— Writings  on  Religion  and 
the  Church.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott. 

V. — Historical-  and  Political 
Tracts  (English).  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott. 

VI..— The  Drapier's  Letters. 
With  facsimiles  of  Wood's 
Coinage,  &c.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott. 

VII.— HistoricaL  and  Political 
Tracts  (Irish). 

[/«  the^press. 
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An  Alphabetical  List  of  Books 


Swift's  Prose  Works  cmtimm$d. 

VIII.— GuUiYer's  TimveU.  Edited 
by  G.  R.  Dennis.  With 
Portndt  and  Maps. 

IX.— Contributions  to  the  *Ex- 
aminer,*  'Tatler,*  *Spcc- 
tatof/  &c  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott. 

X.— Historical  Writings.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott 

XI.— literaiy  Essays. 

[In  preparation, 

XII.— Index  and  Bibliography. 

{In  pnparation, 

STOWE  (Mn.H.B.)nncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  or  Life  among  the  Lowly. 
With  Introductory  Remarks  by 
Rev.  J.  Sherman.  With  8  ftiU- 
page  lUustrations.    $/ .  6iL 

TACITUB.  The  Works  of.  Liter- 
ally translated.    2  vols.    5^.  each. 

TALES  OF  THE  GENU;  or, the 
Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the 
Son  of  Asmar.  Tnuislated  from 
the  Persian  by  Sir  Charles  MorelL 
Numerous  Woodcuts  and  I2  Steel 
Engravings.     51. 

TASSO'8  Jerosalem  Dellyered. 
Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  J.  H.  Wiffcn.  With  8 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  24  Wood- 
cuts by  Thurston.    51. 

TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy) 
Holy  LivlDg  and  Dying,  with 
Prayers  containing  the  Whole  Duty 
of  a  Christian  and  the  parts  of  De- 
votion fitted  to  all  Occasions  and 
furnished  for  all  Necessities.  35. 6d, 

TEN  BRINK.— 5>tf  Brink. 

TERENCE  and  PHiBDRXJS. 
Literally  translated  by  H.  T.  Riley, 
M. A.   To whichis  added,  Smar-ts 

MeTRICALVeRSION  of  PHiCDRUS. 

THEOCRITUS,  BION,  MOS- 
CHUS,  and  TYRTiBUS.  Liter- 
ally translated    by  the    Rev.  J. 


Banks*  M.A.  To  which  are  ap- 
pended the  Metrical  Versions  of 
Chapman.    51. 

THEODORET  and  EVAaRIUS. 

Histories  of  the  Church  from  A.D. 
332  to  A.D.  427 ;  and  from  A.D. 
431  to  A.D.  544.  Translated  from 
the  Greek.     5;. 

THIERRY'S  History  of  the 
Con<tii68t  of  England  by  the 
Normans;  its  Causes,  and  its 
Consequences  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  the  Continent 
Translated  by  William  Hazlitt. 
2  vols.     3r.  6cL  each. 

THUCYDIDES.  The  P^opon- 
neslanWar.  Literally  translated 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  2  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

An  Analysis  and  Summary 

ot  With  Chronological  Table  of 
Events,  Ac  By  J.  T.  Wheeler.  5j. 

THX7DICHX7M  (J.  L.  W.)  A  Trea- 
tlse  on  Wines:  their  Origin, 
Nature,  and  Varieties.  With  Prac* 
tical  Directions  for  Viticulture  and 
Vinification.  By  J.  L.  W.  Thudi 
chum,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (Lond.). 
Illustrated.     5;. 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Mannftm- 
tore  of  Great  Britain,  systemati 
cally  investigated.  Revised  Edit, 
by  P.  L.  Smimonds.  With  150 
original  Illustrations.  2  vols.  $s, 
each. 

Philosophy  of  ManuflBUStures. 

Revised  Edition,  by  P.  L.  Sim 
monds.  With  numerous  Figures. 
Doublevolume.     *js,  6d, 

VASARI'S  Lives  of  the  most 
Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Azohlteots.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  a  Commen- 
tary by  J.  P.  Richter,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.     3x.  6d,  each. 

VIRGIL.  A  Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lation by  A.  Hamilton  Brycc, 
LLD.,  F.R.S.E.  With  Portrait 
3s.6d. 
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VOLTAIRE'S  Tales.  Translated 
by  R.  B.  Boswell.  Vol.  I.,  con- 
taining Bebouc,  Memnon,  Can- 
dide,  L'lng^nu,  and  other  Tales. 

WALTON*S  Complete  Angler, 
or  the  Contemplatiye  Man's  Re- 
creation, by  Iiaak  Walton  and 
Charles  Cotton.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Jesse.  To  which  is  added 
an  account  of  Fishin^r  Stations, 
Tackle,  &c.,  by  Henry  G.  Bohn. 
With  Portrait  and  203  Engravings 
on  Wood  and  26  Engravings  on 
Steel.    5^. 

LlTes  of  Donne,  Hooker,  fto. 

New  Edition  revised  by  A.  H. 
BuUen,  with  a  Memoir  of  Izaak 
Walton  by  Wm.  Dowling.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     51. 

WELLINGKTON.Lifeof.  By«An 
Old  Soldier.'  From  the  materials 
of  Maxwell.  With  Index  and  18 
Steel  Engravings.     51. 

Victories  of.   See  Maxwell. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in 
Cyprus.  Translated  by  E.  A.  M. 
Lewis.    3^.  6^. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Hand- 
book of  ArcnsBology,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Etruscan,  Roman.  By 
If.  M.  Westropp.  2nd  Edition, 
revised.  Witn  very  numerous 
Illustrations.     51. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History  of 
Selbome,  with  Observations  on 
various  Parts  of  Nature,  and  the 
Naturalists' Calendar.  With  Notes 
by  Sir  William  Jardine.  Edited 
by  Edward  Jesse.  With  40  Por- 
traits and  coloured  Plates*     5;. 


WHEATLEyS  A  Rational  Illus- 
tration of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.     31.  td. 

WHEELER'S  Noted  Names  of 
Fiction,  Dictionary  of.  Includ- 
ing also  Familiar  Pseudonyms, 
Surnames  bestowed  on  Eminent 
Men,  and  Analogous  Popular  Ap- 
pellations often  referred  to  m 
Literature  and  Conversation.  By 
W.  A.  Wheeler,  M.A.    5/. 

WIESELER'S  Chronological 
Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Venables.     31.  ^ 

WILLIAM  of  MALMESBURY'S 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Reign  of  King  Stephen. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sharpe. 
EditedbyJ.A.  Giles,  D.C.L.    51. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  In 
3  vols.    51.  each. 

YOUNG  (Arthur).  Travels  in 
France  during  the  years  1787, 
1788.  and  1789.  Edited  by 
M.  Betham  Edwards,    lu  6d, 

Tour  in  Ireland,  with 

General  Observations  on  the  state 
of  the  country  during  the  years 
1776  -  79.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Hutton.  With  Complete  Biblio- 
graphy by  J.  P.  Anderson,  and 
Map.     2  vols.    3s,  6d.  each. 

YULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A  Col- 
lection of  Scandinavian  and  North- 
German  Popular  Tales  and  Tra- 
ditions, from  the  Swedish,  Danish, 
and  German.  Edited  by  B.Thorpe. 
5J. 
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NBW   AND    FORTHCOMING    VOLUMES    OF 

BOHlSrS  LIBRARIES. 


TflE  PROSE  WORKS  OF  JONATHAN  SWfFTT.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  M.P.     In  ii  volunes,  3^.  6^.  eadi. 

VoL  I.— <  A  Tale  ol  a  Tub,'  <  like  Battle  c^  the  Books/  a«id  other 
early  works.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott.  With  Intiodnction  ^by  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  II.  Ledcy,  M.P.    Bortcaitand  Facrimlies. 

VoL  IL—'The  Jotnoal  to  Stella.'  Edited  by  F.  Ryland,  M.A. 
With  a  Facsimile  Letter  and  two  Portraits  of^fitoUa. 

Vols.  m.  and  IV.— Writings  on  Religion  and  the  Ghurch. 
*  Edited  by  Temple  Scott    '\A^th  portcuts  and  -fiMstmHes  of  titie  ^  pages. 

VoL  v.— Historical  and  Political  Tracts  (English).  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott    With  Portmit  and  Facsimiles. 

Vol.  VI.— The  Drapier»s  Letteis.  Edited  by'TempieBcolt  With 
Portrait.  Reproduotions  of  Wood's  Coinage  and  facsioM^  of  title 
pages. 

Vol.  VIII.--GalUver's  Travels.  Edited  by  G;:R.  Dennis.  With 
the  original  Maps  and  lUnstrations. 

Vol.  IX.— Contributions  to  *  The  Tatler,'  *  The  Examiner/  '  The 
Spectator/ and  *TheinteJ^encer.'  Bdited  by  Tetaple  Scott.  With 
Portrait. 

Vol.  X.— Historical  Writings.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott.  '  With 
Portrait. 

PRESCOTT'S  CONQUEST  OF  -MEXICO.  04»yri^t  edition, 
with  the  author's  latest -corrections  and  additions,  and  the  motes  of 
John  Foster  Kirk.  With  an  introd«ction  by  George  Parker  Win^p. 
3  vols.     3^.  6^»  eadi. 

PRESCOTTS  ..CONQUEST  OF  PERU.  Copyright  edition. 
Edited  by  John  Foster  Kirk.    2  vols.    3^.- 6<j?.  each. 

PRESCOTT'S  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA.  Copyright 
edition.     Edited  by  John  Foster  Kiik.     3  vols,    ^^-ddiio^x^, 

GRAY'S  LETTERS.  Edited  by!  Duncan  C  Tovey,  M.A.,  Editor  <rf 
'Gray  and  his  Friends/  &c.,  late  Clark  Lecturer  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     3J.  6^.  each. 

CICERO'S  LETTERS.  The  whole  extant  Correspondence.  Trans- 
lated by  Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.     In  4  vols.    51.  each. 
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BELL'S   HANDBOOKS 


OF 


THE   GREAT    MASTERS 

IN   PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

EauTED  BY  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 
Post  8vo.     With  40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  5j.  net  each. 


The^  foUbwing^  Vclunns'  have  been  issued : 
BOTTICELLI.     By  A,  Strbeteh. 
BRUNELLESCHI.    By  Leader  Scott. 
CORREGGIO.     By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A. 
CARLO    CRIVELLI.      By^  G.    McNeil    Rushforth,    M.A. 
DELLA  ROBBIA.    By  the  Marchesa  Burlamacchi. 
ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.    By  H.  Guinness.    2nd  Edition. 
DONATELLO.    By  Hope  Rea. 

GERARD  DOU.     By  Dr.  W.  Martin;     Translated  by  Clara  Bell. 
GAUDENZrO  FERRARL     By  Ethel  Halsey. 
FRANCIA.     By  George  C.  Wilxiamson,  Litt.D. 
GIORGIONE.    By  Herbebt  COok,  M.A. 
GIOTTO.    By  F.  Mason  Perkins.     ^ 
FRANS  HALS.     By  Gerald  S.  Davies,  M.A. 

BERNARDINO  LUINI.  By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.  2nd  Edition. 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCL    By  Edward  McCurdy,  M.A. 
MANTEGNA.     By  Maud  Cruttwell. 
MEMLINC.    By  W.  H.  James  Weale. 
MICHEL  ANGELO.     By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,   M.A., 

F.S.A. 
PERUGINO.    By  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 
PIERO  DELLA  FRANOESCA,^    By  W.  G.  Waters,  M.A., 
PINTORICCHIO.    By  Evelyn^ March  Phillipps. 
RAPHAEL.    By  H.  Strachey*    2nd  Edition. 
REMBRANDT.     By  Malcolm^  Bell. 

LUCA  SIGNORELLI.    By  Maud.  Cruttwell.    2nd  Edition. 
SODOMA.    By  the  Contessa  Lorenzo  Priuli-Bon. 
TINTORETTO,    By  J*  B.  Stoughton  Holborn,  M.A. 
VELASQUEZ.    By  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson.    3rd  Edition. 
WATTEAU.    By  Edgcumbe  Staley,  B.A. 
WILKIE.    By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Infreparation, 
EL  GRECO.    By  Manuel  B.  Cossio,  Litt.D,,  Ph.D. 
PAOLO  VERONESE.    By  Roger  E.  Fry. 
RUBENS.     By  Hope  Rea. 

Others  to  follow. 
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THE 


CHISWICK  SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated  by  BYAM  SHAW. 
With  Introductions  and  Glossaries  by  JOHN  DENNIS. 


PriDted  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  pott  8vo.,  price  is,  6d,  net  per  volume 
also  a  cheaper  edition,  is,  net  per  volume ;  or  25,  net  in  limp  leather ;    Is 
a  few  copies,  on  Japanese  vellum,  to  be  sold  only  in  sets,  price  5;.  net  per 
volume. 

Now  Compute  in  39  Volumes. 

ALUS  WELL  THAT  ENDS     LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


WELL. 
ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 
AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 
COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 
CORIOLANUS. 
CYMBELINE. 
HAMLET. 
JULIUS  CiESAR. 
KING  HENRY  IV.     Part  I. 
KING  HENRY  IV.    Part  II. 
KING  HENRY  V. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  I. 
KING  HENRY  VI.    Part  11. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  III. 
KING  HENRY  VIIL 
KING  JOHN. 
KING  LEAR. 
KING  RICHARD  II. 
KING  RICHARD  III. 


MACBETH. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

OTHELLO, 

PERICLES. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 

THE  TEMPEST. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 

WINTER'S  TALE. 

POEMS. 

SONNETS. 


'  A  fascinating  little  edition.' — Notes  and  Queries, 

*  A  cheap,  ,yery  comely,  and  altogether  desirable  t^tion,* •^Westminster  Gazette. 
But  a  few  years  ago  such  volumes  would  have  been  deemed  worthy  to  be  considered 
iditions  de  luxe.    To-day,  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  offered  to  the  public  alone 
prevents  them  being  so  regarded.'— .J/jw/w. 

'  Handy  in  shape  and  size,  wonderfully  cheap,  beautifully  printed  from  the  Cam- 
bridge text,  and  illustrated  quaintly  jret  admirably  by  Mr.  By^m  Shaw,  we  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  it.  No  one  who  wants  a  good  and  c<mvenient  Shakespeare — ^without 
excursuses,  discursuses,  or  even  too  many  notes— can  do  better,  in  our  opinion,  than 
subscribe  to  this  issue :  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  in  these  days  of  cheap  r^rints.' — 
Vanity  Fair, 

'What  we  like  about  these  elegant  booklets  is  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the 


Siper,  as  well  as  to  the  print  and  dec(»:ation ;  such  stout  laid  paper  will  last  for 
n  this  account  alone,  the   '  Chiswick '  sfwuld  easily  be  first  among  pocket  S 
speares.'^  Pall  Mall  Gazette* 


ages. 
Shake- 
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New  BditioM,  toap.  8to.  3«.  6<I.  each  net. 

THE    ALDINE    EDITION 


BRITISH     POETS. 

*Tluf  ezoellent  edition  of  the  Bngliah  oImuob,  with  their  complete  tezti  uid 
■oholarly  introdnotioiis,  ore  something  very  different  from  the  oheap  yolnmee  of 
extraota  which  are  just  now  lo  much  too  common.'— St.  JaniM't  QtuetU, 

•  An  exoeUent  wriet.    Small,  handj,  and  complete.'— Saturday  Review, 


Akenslde.  Edited  by  Bey.  A.  Dyoe. 

Seattle.  Edited  by  Bev.  A.  Dyoe. 
Edited  by  W.  M.fioB8ettL 
Edited  by  Q.  A.  Aitken. 


*Blake. 
^Bunu. 


Edited  by  B.  B.  Johneon. 


SyoIi. 

Bntler. 

2  yoIb. 

Campbell.  Edited  by  His  Son- 
in-law.  the  Ber.  A.  "W.  HiU.  With 
Memoir  by  W.  Allingham. 

Ghatterton.  Edited  by  the  Bev. 
W.  W.  Skeat.  MjL    2  Toh. 

Ohauoer.  Edited  by  Dr.  B.MorriB, 
with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nioolai.  ^toIb. 

cauuroblll.  Edited  by  Jas.  Hannay. 
2toI8. 

*Colerldge.     Edited  by  T.  Ashe, 

B.A.    2yo18. 
Collins.       Edited    by    W.    Moy 

Thomaf. 

Cowper.  Edited  by  John  Brnoe, 
F.S.A.    3  Tola. 

Dryden.  Edited  by  the  Bey.  B. 
Hooper,  M.A.    5  toIb. 

Goldsmith.     Bevised  Edition  by 

Austin  Dobson.    With  Portrait. 
'Gray.    Edited  by  J.  Bradshaw, 

LL.D. 

Herbert.    Edited  by  the  Bey  A.  B. 

Groaart. 
♦Herrlok.       Edited     by    George 

Saintebury.    2  vols. 


""Keats.    Edited  by  the  late  Lord 
Honghton. 

*  These  yolnmee  may  also  be  had  boond  in  Iiish  linen,  with  design  in  gold  o 
and  back  by  Gleeeon  White,  and  gilt  top,  Ss.  6d.  each  net. 
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Sirke  White.  Edited,  with  a 
Memoir,  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas. 

MUtoQ.  Edited  by  Dr.  Bradshaw. 
2  vols. 

Pamell.    Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 

Pope.  Edited  by  G.  B.  Dennis. 
With  Memoir  by  John  Dennis.    3  Tfds. 

Prior.  Edited  by  B.  B.  Johnson. 
2to1s. 

Raleigh  and  Wottoo.  With  Se- 
lections from  the  Writings  of  other 
OOUBTLY  POSTS fromlMO  to  1650. 
Edited  by  Yen.  Aiohdeaoon  Hannah, 
D.O.L. 

Rogers.    Edited  by  Edward  Bell, 

M.A. 

Soott     Edited  by  John  Dennis. 

5  vols. 
Shakespeare's  Poems.    Edited  by 

Eev.  A.  Dyce. 
Shelley.     Edited  by  H.  Buxton 

Forman.    5  vols. 
Spenser.    Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier.   5  vols. 
Surrey.    Edited  by  J.  Teowell. 
Swift.     Edited   by   the   Bey.   J. 

Mitford.    StoIs. 
Thomson.    Edited  by  the  Bey.  D. 

0.  Tovey.    2  toIs. 
Vaughan.    Saered  Poems  and 

Pious  Ejaculations.     Edited  by  the 

Bey.  U.Lyte. 
Wordsworth.      Edited   by  Prof. 

Dowden.    7  vols. 
Wyatt.    Edited  by  J.  leowell. 
Yonng.     2  yols.    Edited  by  the 

Bey.  J.  Mitford. 

side 


THE    ALL -ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OP  ATHLETIC  GAMES. 

TiM  only  8«iiM  lMa«d  at  *  mod«rat«  prloe,  bj  Writers  who  are  In 

tb#  flrtt  rank  In  their  roepeotlvo  dopartmenti^. 

*  Vht  best  iastrvotioii  oa  gmflt  and  cportt  hj  tlifi.badt  aiife^nitioi»jMi  tlid  lowest 
prioat.'~Oi^ord  JfsyoauM. 

Small  8to.  doth,  HhaitrUed.    Price  U,  eaoh. 

Orloket.    By  Fbzd  C.  Holland.       {  Fencing.   B7H.A.ColmobiDukk. 

Oilokat    By  the  H0».  Mid  Bey.  !  G^ottng^  BvH;]K£t<t»iiN,L.A.C., 


K.  liTTTVLTOV. 

Croquet    By  Lieai-CoL  the  Hon. 

H.  0.  Vnmui, 
LftWB   Ttanhi.     By   H.  W.  W. 

WiLBsmvoBen.    Wtftfa  »  OlMpter  fer 

Lediaa,  1^  Mn.  Hiu.XAmi>. 
Squash  Tennis.    By  Eubiacs  H. 

MiLse.    Doable  toL    2s. 

Tennis  and  Backets  and  FlTea. 

B7  JjTLiAM  Mabihall,  Mt^T  J.  STvinr, 

and  Ber.  J.  A.  Ab««v  Taik 
Qttlt     By   B.    8.    G.   Etkasd* 

Doable  vol.    2«. 

Bx)wlnc  and  SatOU]]^     Biy  Got 

RlXOH. 

Rowing  and  SonBlng.    By.W;B. 

WOOIKUTX. 

Sallliig.  By  S.P.Ehftom,dM.yeL  ^. 
Swimming.    By  Mabtth  tad  J. 

Oamptng  out    By  A.  A*  Maodom- 

Bix.    Doable  voL    flf. 
Oanoeteg.    By  Dr.  J.  D.  HiTWAW. 

Double  ToL    2«. 

Mnnntainawrlpg     By  Dr.  Olmws 

WiLSOM.    Double  ToL    2t. 
AUaotkM.    ByBLH.GRirrai« 
Biding.     By  W.  A.  Ejebb,   Y.C. 

rnrtlPTnl.   ia* 
Ladles' Biding.  By  Wji.KBBa.y.0. 
Bojdng*  ByRCAjAurBOM-Wnv, 
With  Prefatory  Note  bj  Bat  ICnlUot. 


K.O.U.,  O.T.C.    W!th  a  Chapter  for 

Ladies,  by  Miw  Aaass  Wood.  Doable 

ToL    2i. 
Wreatllag.    ^  Wambb  Aaii^ 

■xasBO*    New  Editiofu 
Broadsword    and.    Sing^esttok. 

B7  R.  G.  ALLAHSOH-Wnnr  and  C.  Phil- 

Gymnastics.    By  A..F.  Jsnkih. 

DoaUe^ol.  9». 
Qyg»astlo  ComyeitiJbtoPrand  D!to« 

play  Ezerolses,     Compiled  by 

Indian  CljibSi    ByG.  T.  B.  Cob- 

BKTT  and  A.  F.  Jhtein. 

Dmnb-bells.    By  F.  Gbai. 
TOoUMhU  —  Btt^-  G«me.      Sty 
Habbt  Yassall. 

FoQtt>aU^AMo«iatUBi  Gmw.  By 

0.  W.  AjbOOOK*.  Revised  Edition. 
Hookey.     By  F.   S*    CuMrKO*. 

NewBdition. 
Skating.     By    Dottolas    Adaxb. 

With  a  Chapter  for  Ladles,  by  Miss  L. 

Chhrkaw,  aacka  Obi^»t«r  oa  Speed 

Skating  by  a  Pea  Skater.  DbLvoLSU. 
Baseb&lL    By  Newtoh  Ceanb. 
Bo»nd!ers,  Fl^ldball,  Bowi«, 
Quoits,  Curling,  Skittles,   ftc. 

Jty  J.  M^  WlAucaa  and  C.  O;  Mom^ 
Dancing.      By  Edwabd  Soora. 

DvibleveL    8$. 


THS  CLUB  8EBIE8  OF  CABD  AHP  TABLK  QAMSS. 

*  No  well-regalated  dab  or  ooontry  bonse  sbooM  be  without  this  useful  8edeM>f  book*. 
Saialt  8ve.  deth^  lUtatrated.     Price  Is.  each.  Globe. 


Bddga.  By 'TniPiiAa.' 
Whist  By  Dr.  Wii»  Polb,  P.B,S. 
S«lQWbkt  BjiBtmmrV.QmMMMi. 
Billiards.     By  Bl^ea-Gen.  A.  W. 

DaAUMMi.  W.^MSU    With  a  PmCftot 

by  W.  J»  PeaiU. 
Hints*  on   BUUards.      By  J.  P. 

BCCHASAV.      Doolife  vol.     25. 

Chess.    By  Ik)BEBT  F.  Gbesn. 
The  Two-More  Chess  Piroblenu 

ByB.O.  LAwr. 

Chess  Openiags.  BarL  GniiaiwaHi 

Draiights  and  Backgammon. 

By  *  Bbrkxist.' 
Reversl  and  GoBftOg. 

By  '  BxBKXi^T.* 


Dftm1nee»  and  Setttaige. 

By  *  Bbbkblbt.' 
B4si«ii0  and  .Cribbage. 
By'BianMr*' 

£m«U  aid  BxuHaa^ 

By  *  BXKKXLST.' 

Plai»et  •td  Bi^rigoiiI!tan«lh. 

By '  BaaKBLBT.' 

8WL   ByXiOunDnm.. 

V  A  Skat  8ooQc«-book..  Is. 

BaKBd.':QaMMai  ii^^^^^t^g  Print, 
Napoleoa,  Loo,  Yingt  et  ii%  Jh>  Qy 
Baxxbb-Wbat. 

ParlonBAiul  Plavfrouid  Games. 

By  Mrk  Lavbbvcx  Qomkb.    t 

oogie 


BELL'S   CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

Profusely  Illustratedy  ctoth^  crown  Bvo,   is.  6d,  net  each, 

ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.  -An  ■Itinerary-'and  I>McnptioiJ.  Compiled  by  James  G. 
Gilchrist,  A.M.,  MJD.  'Revised  Jind  edited  M^th  an  Introduction  on  Cathedral 
Architecture  by  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

BRISTOL.  ,Bx:H.  J.  L.  J.  M^sK  M.A.  .      , 

CAJITgRBURY. :  ByiHARTOEV  Withers.    jtU  Eiijion. 

CARLISBE.    By  C»-Kin«^  Eeby. 

CHESTER.    By  Charles  Hiatt.    2nd  Edition,  revised. 

CHICHESTER.  .B7  Ha  C.  CoRLrr^E,  ■A:»^.I/©?A. 

DURHAM.    By  J.'i.  Bygajxe;  A.R.C.A.   end  E<jRtion,  revised. 

ELY.    By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting.    M.A. 

EXETER.    By  Percy  Addleshaw,  B.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 
'  GLOUCESTER.  "  By  H.  j:  L.  jrkM ass^  M.A .    2nd'  Editron. 

HEREFORD.    By  A.  Hugh  Fimier,  A.R.E.    2nd  Edition,  Tevised. 

LICHFIELD.     By  A.  B.  Clifton.     2nd  Edition. 

;JKCQLN. ' ^y  A.  F.  K«NrancK,.B. A.    srd^EcIition. 

MANCHESTER.     By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

iMORWICH.  .By  C.  H..B*  Quknnell.    and  Edition. 

OXFORD,    By  Rev^  Pbrcv  Daarmer,  M.A. .  and  Edition,  revised. 

PETERBOROUGH.    By  Rev.'W.  D;  Sweeting.    2fid  Edition,  revised. 

RIPON.    By  Cecil  Hallett,  B.A. 

ROCHESTER.    By  G.  H.  Palmer,  B.A.    2nd  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  ALBANS.    By  Rev.  T*  PsitKiNS,  MJ^. 

ST.  ASAPH.    By  P.  B.  Ironside  Bax. 

ST.  DAVID'S.    By  Philip  Robson,  A.R.LB.A. 

ST.  PATRICK^S,  DUBLIN.    By  Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  M.A.;D.D. 

ST.  PAUE'S.  .'By.Rev.  Arthur  DiMocK,' M.A.    3rd  Edition,' rmaed. 

SALISBURY.    By  Glbsson  White.    3rd  Edition,,  revised. 

SOUTHWELL.    By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock,  M.A.    2nd  Edition,  revised. 

WELLS.    By  Rev.  Percy  DEAimER,  M.A.    3rd  Edition. 

WINCHESTER.    By  P.  W.  Sergbant.    and- Edition,  revised. 

(WORCESTER.    By  E.  F.  Straicge.    -and  Edition. 

YORK.    By  A.  Clutton*Brock,  M»A.    srd  Edition. 

Umf&rm  tmtk  miovt  Series,    Now  ready,    is.  ^,^fui  each. 
ST.    MARTIN'S    CHURCH,    CANTERBURY.      By  the   Rev.  Canon  Routleogb, 

M.A.,  F.SiA. 
BEVERLEY-  MINSTER.     By!  CharlbS  Hiatt* 
WIMBORNE    MINSTER    and    CHRISTCHURCH    PRIORY.      By   the   R«v.  T. 

Perkins,'  M.A. 
TEWKESBURY  ABBEY  AND  DEERHURST  PRIORY.   By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass*,  M.A. 
BATH  ABBEY,  MALMESBURY  ABBEY,  and  BRADFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH. 

By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.    By  Charles  Hiatt. 
STRATFORD-ON.AVON  CHURCH.     By  Harold.  Barer. 


BELL^^S  HANDBOOKS  TO  XONTINBNTAL  CHURCHES. 

Profusely  Illustrated,    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s,  6d.  net  each, 
AMIENS.    By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
BAYEUX.    By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Mylne. 

CHARTRES  :  The  Cftthcdial  and  Other  Churches.   By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass4,t  M.A. 
MONT  ST.  MICHEL.    By  H,  J,  L,  J.  Mass6,  M.A. 
PARIS  (NOTRE-DAME).    By  Chahles  Hiatt. 
ROUEN  :  The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churches.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Pjbrkins,  M^. 
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Th«  Best  Practical  Working  Dictionary  of.  the 
En^lisii  Lan^uasre. 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348  PAGES,       5000  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  THROUGHOUT  WITH  A 
NEW  SUPPLEMENT  OF  25,000  ADDITIONAL 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  / 

The  Appendices  comprise  a  Pronouncing  Gasetteer  of  the  World, 
Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Proper  Names, 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  a  Brief  History  of  the 
English  Language,  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations,  Words,  Phrases, 
Proverbs,  &c.,  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  10,000  names,  &c.,  &c. 


Dr.  MORRAT,  Editor  of  the  '  Oxford  English  Dictionary^  sajrs :--'  In  this  its 
latest  form,  and  with  its  large  Supplement  and  numerous  appendices,  it  is  a  wonderful 
volume,  which  well  maintains  its  ground  against  all  rivals  on  its  own  lines.  The  '  defini- 
tions,' or  more  properly,  '  explanations  of  meaning '  in  •  Webster'  have  alwa3rs  struck  me 
as  particularly  terse  and  well-put ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  an3rthing  better  cocdd  be 
done  within  the  limits.' 

ProfeMor  JOSEPH  'WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.I...  LL.D.,  Editor  of 
the  '  English  Dialect  DicHotiary*  says : — *  The  new  edition  of  "  Webster's  International 
Dictionary  "  is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  and  reliable  work  of  its  kind  in  any  country. 
No  one  who  has  not  examined  the  work  carefully  would  believe  that  such  a  vast  amount 
of  Ittioographical  information  could  possibly  be  found  within  so  small  a  compass.' 

ProfMonr  A.  H.  8ATCE,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  says;— 'It  is  indeed  a  marvellous 
work  ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  Dictionary  more  exhaustive  and  complete.  Every- 
thing is  in  it — not  only  what  we  might  expect  to  find  in  such  a  work,  but  also  what  few 
of  us  would  ever  have  thought  of  looking  for.' 

R«v.  JOSEPH  "WOOD,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Harrow^  says :— *  I  have  alwa3rs 
thouffht  very  highly  of  its  merits.  Indeed,  I  consider  it  to  be  far.  the  most  accurate 
]^gUsh  Dictionary  in  existence,  and  much  more  reliable  than  the  "Century."  For 
daily  and  hourly  reference,  "  Webster  **  seems  to  me  unrivalled.' 

Prospectuses^  with  Prices  and  Specimen  Pages ^  on  Application. 


LONDON:    GEORGE  BELL/fr"  SONS,  YORK  HOUSE^ 
PORTUGAL  STREET,  W.C. 
50,000.    &.  &S.  U.04. 
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THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARGE 
THE  COST  OF  OVERDUE  NOTIFICATION 
IF  THIS  BOOK  IS  NOT  RETURNED  TO 
THE  LIBRARY  ON  OR  BEFORE  THE  LAST 
DATE  STAMPED  BELOW. 
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